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If  there  be  any  certainty  in  such  a  science  as  this,  and  if  it  can  really 
reveal  and  establish  to  its  disciples  any  truthfi  that  are  not  already 
llnoiin  to  all  thinking  men,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  practical  value 
mtd  importance  it  mutt  far  transcend  any  thing  to  which  the  name  of 
science  has  hitherto  been  given  among  men.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful, 
bowevor*  wo  ibiialet  tbat  it  answen  both  these  conditions :  and  evctt  ihia 
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gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  actual  worth  and  iniportaoce.  Tliough 
direcdtf  conversant  only  about  wealth  and  industry  —  though  having  for 
its  immedkde  object  but  the  bodily  comforts  and  worldly  enjoynients  of 
men,  it  is  certain  lliat  it  is  at  the  iiame  lime  the  best  nur.se  of  all  elegance 
and  retintment,  tlie  surest  guarantee  for  justice^  order,  and  freedom, 
and  the  only  safe  basis  for  every  species  of  moral  and  intellectual 
imjirovement- 

Till  njen,  by  the  accumulation  of  property,  have  earned  for  theraselvcB 
iome  reniiiision  from  daily  toil,  and  obtained  some  degree  of  leisure, 
C4>nifort,  and  security,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  neither  cultivate  their 
understandings,  assert  their  rights,  or  be  kind  to  their  neighbours. 
They  arc  mere  brutish  drudges  ^ — supplying  their  animal  wants  by  the 
exertion  of  animal  strength  . —  and  thinking  of  nothing  more  exalted. 
But,  as  certainly  as  tliey  are  raised  above  this  wretched  condition^  and 
released  from  tliis  servile  toil,  so  certainly  will  the  germs  of  intelligence 
and  moral  sensibility  be  developedj  and  all  the  fountains  be  unlocked, 
from  which  genius  and  attection  are  to  derive  the  appropriate  enjoy- 
ments of  a  rational  nature.  Whatever  tends^  therefore,  to  dift'use  those 
more  homely  comforts  through  the  body  of  society,  tends  also  most 
effectually  to  promote  its  moral  and  intellectual  improvement :  and 
the  science  which  can  teach  us  how  to  make  industry  more  productive, 
aad  with  diminished  labour  to  provide  a  larger  f|uantity  of  the  common 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  is  in  truth  the  science  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  all  its  higher  and  more  retined  enjoyments. 

All  these  great  results,  indeed,  follow  necessarily  from  tlie  simple 
and  certain  fact,  that  whatever  renders  labour  more  productive  must 
both  render  its  products  more  attainable,  and  give  greater  leisure  to 
those  who  produce  them.  It  is  this  lei^ttre^ — this  precious,  though 
apparently  burdensome  leisure,  that  works  all  the  mirai'le.  Man,  in 
truth,  cannot  be  idle  :  and  though  he  may  sometimes  complain  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  bread  which  he  eats  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he 
would  unquestionably  find  it  ten  times  more  bitter  if  it  could  be  eaten 
m  absolute  idleness,  and  without  any  considerable  exertion  either  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  working  for  mere  subsistence,  will  generally  be  willing  to 
work  for  comforts  and  luxuries ^ — and  those  who,  by  their  labour,  have 
accumulated  more  than  they  can  consume,  will  always  be  willing  to 
exchange  it  for  delights;  while  the  increased  leisure  and  comfort  of 
the  whole  community  will  unavoidably  lead  them  to  cultivate  their 
liocial  affections,  and  to  divert  their  cnnm  by  intellectual  exercises  and 
contentions.  The  fmer  works,  too,  for  which  a  demand  lias  thus  been 
created,  require  more  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the  ruder  labours  of 
agriculture  or  the  chase;  and  invention  is  stimulated,  and  talent  called 
into  action,  in  all  ranks  of  the  society.  While  enjoy ujcnts  are  multi* 
plied  and  retined,  therefore,  intellect  is  developed — ^and  brings  with  it 
iar  hij^her  and  more  precious  enjoyments  than  those  tor  the  sake  of 
which  it  was  first  called  into  action- 
It  was  probably  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  draining 
coal-pits,  or  turning  machinery  without  horses,  that  set  Watt  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  Steora-engine :  and  yet,  who  that  considers  tlie 
many  beautiful  contrivances  and  masterly  inventions  that  are  combined 
in  this  great  triumph  over  the  inertness  ol  water,  will  say  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  coals,  or  ot  cotton  twist,  is  all  that  mankind  has  gained  by  the 
discovery  ?  The  delight  (With  which  it  is  contemplated  by  all  specula- 
te 
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PART    FIRST. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY— Laws  and  JUniSPRUDENCE. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DEKIVED  FROM  THE  STUDY 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

Mak«  after  all,  has  but  a  Soul  and  a  Bod7;^aiid  we  can  only  make 
him  happy  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  one  or  the  other.  These 
wants,  and  the  enjoyments  which  result  from  supplying  them,  differ,  no 
doubt,  both  in  degree  and  in  dignity,  according  as  they  refer  to  the 
spiritual  or  animal  part  of  our  complex  nature — ^though,  in  its  happiest 
state,  both  are  capable  of  being  very  harmoniously  blended.  Those 
that  belong  to  the  mind  are  the  highest  certainly,  and  the  best — but 
their  importance  is  not  so  early  or  so  uniyerdally  felt ; — the  pursuit  of 
them  forms  scarcely  any  part  of  the  occupation  of  rude  nations ;  and, 
even  in  the  most  civilized,  they  are  but  little  valued  or  understood  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  class,  besides  the  hopes  of  Religion  and  the  testimony  of  ap- 
proving conscience,  which  may  subsist  in  minds  not  very  highly  culti- 
vated, belong  the  gratitications  arising  from  the  exercise  of  Intellect, 
Imagination,  and  Taste,  together  with  the  enjoyments  that  spring  from 
the  benevolent  Affections,  and  those  higher  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
which  give  rise  to  the  love  of  Country  or  of  Fame,  and  all  those  exalting 
tendencies  which  Lord  Bacon  has  emphatically  termed  Heroic  desires. 

Tlie  lower  wants  and  gratiticatlons,  again,  to  which  the  toils  and 
wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  nearly  confined,  have  for  their 
object  little  more  than  what  may  be  comprised  under  the  familiar  but 
compreherrsive  name  of  the  Necessaries,  the  Comforts^  and  the  Luxuries 
of  their  daily  existence — '  meat,  clothes,  and  fire;*  in  their  simplest, 
or  their  most  exquisite  forms — and  the  leisure  and  security  and  impor- 
tance that  belong  to  the  possession  of  Property. 

Political  Economy,  in  the  exercise  of  its  primary  and  direct  functions, 
aims  only  at  the  multiplication  of  these  last  and  lower  gratifications. 
It  is  the  science  of  Wealth,  Trade,  and  Population  : — and  its  end  and 
object  is,  to  show  how  Industry  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage 
—  or  how,  with  the  least  labour  and  the  least  waste  of  materials,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  may  be  created  far  tho 
tisc  of  man. 

If  there  be  any  certainty  in  such  a  science  as  this,  and  if  it  can  really 
reveal  and  establish  to  its  disciples  any  truths  that  are  not  already 
known  to  all  thinking  men,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  practical  value 
and  importance  it  must  far  transcend  any  thing  to  which  the  name  of 
acience  has  hitherto  been  given  among  men.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful^ 
however,  we  thiuk^  that  it  answers  both  those  conditions:  and  even  this 
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gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  actual  worth  and  importance.  Though 
directly  conversant  only  about  wealth  and  industry  —  though  having  for 
its  immediate  object  but  the  bodily  comforts  and  worldly  enjoyments  of 
men,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  nurse  of  all  elegance 
and  refinement,  the  surest  guarantee  for  justice^  order,  and  freedom, 
and  the  only  safe  basis  for  every  species  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

Till  men,  by  the  accumulation  of  property,  have  earned  for  themselves 
some  remission  from  daily  toil,  and  obtained  some  degree  of  leisure, 
comfort,  and  security,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  neither  cultivate  their 
understandings,  assert  their  rights,  or  be  kind  to  their  neighbours. 
The}'  are  mere  brutish  drudges  —  supplying  their  animal  wants  by  the 
exertion  of  animal  strength  —  and  thinking  of  nothing  more  exalted. 
But,  as  certainly  as  they  are  raised  above  this  wretched  condition,  and 
released  from  this  servile  toil,  so  certainly  will  the  germs  of  intelligence 
and  nooral  sensibility  be  developed,  and  all  the  fountains  be  unlocked^ 
from  which  genius  and  affection  are  to  derive  the  appropriate  enjoy- 
ments of  a  rational  nature.  \Vhatever  tends,  therefore,  to  diffuse  those 
more  homely  comforts  through  the  body  of  society,  tends  also  most 
effectually  to  promote  its  moral  and  intellectual  improvement;  and 
the  science  which  can  teach  us  how  to  make  industry  more  productive^ 
and  with  diminished  labour  to  provide  a  larger  quantity  of  the  common 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  is  in  truth  the  science  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  all  its  higher  and  more  refined  enjoyments. 

All  these  great  results,  indeed,  follow  necessarily  from  the  simple 
and  certain  fact,  that  whatever  renders  labour  more  productive  must 
both  render  its  products  more  attainable,  and  give  greater  leisure  to 
those  who  produce  them.  It  is  this  leisure^ — this  precious,  though 
apparently  burdensome  leisure,  that  works  all  the  miracle.  Man,  in 
truth,  cannot  be  idle  :  and  though  he  may  sometimes  complain  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  bread  which  he  eats  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he 
would  unquestionably  find  it  ten  times  more  bitter  if  it  could  be  eaten 
in  absolute  idleness,  and  without  any  considerable  exertion  either  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  working  for  mere  subsistence,  will  generally  be  willing  to 
work  for  comforts  and  luxuries  —  and  those  who,  by  their  labour,  have 
accumulated  more  than  they  can  consume,  will  always  be  willing  to 
exchange  it  for  delights ;  while  the  increased  leisure  and  comfort  of 
the  whole  community  will  unavoidably  lead  them  to  cultivate  their 
social  affections,  and  to  divert  their  enntd  by  intellectual  exercises  and 
contentions.  The  finer  works,  too,  for  which  a  demand  has  thus  been 
created,  require  more  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the  ruder  labours  of 
agriculture  or  the  chase ;  and  invention  is  stimulated,  and  talent  called 
into  action,  in  all  ranks  of  the  society.  While  enjoyments  are  multi- 
plied and  refined,  therefore,  intellect  is  developed —  and  brings  with  it 
fkr  higher  and  more  precious  enjoyments  than  those  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  was  first  called  into  action. 

It  was  probably  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  draining 
coal-pits,  or  turning  machinery  without  horses,  that  set  Watt  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  Steam-engine:  and  yet,  who  that  considers  the. 
many  beautiful  contrivances  and  masterly  inventions  that  are  combined 
in  this  great  triumph  over  the  inertness  of  water,  will  say  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  coals,  or  or  cotton  twist,  is  all  that  mankind  has  gained  by  the 
discovery  ?     The  delight  iwith  which  it  is  contemplated  by  all  specula- 
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tiVe  niifids,  and  the  stimulus  U  has  gtrim  to  the  renfloiiing  ami  ioTcntive 
fjicidtte^  af  liu  nmny  thounands  oi' human  beitigf^  in  every  c|U2irt<;r  of  tho 
glube.  are.  in  utir  e&timiitian^  henctiU   uf  a  fur  ht${hL*r  orrjer  —  In  jtay 

uathinjjj  of  t^  'ijclt 

tht*  illu'^trioi)  "rt*4.i 

ami  iUuur*, 

no  III  1.    Wi»  iii 

the  Ulini 

which  juj  I 

feenivdii^iidiit  that  a  {;rc;it  uj-tul  ^ 
paltry  srtiarvi  devote  Ui%  immiirliil  t 
thankk'jiA  mid  tu^^teit**  cmjiluvLr,    Nutlhui,', 

ncfou.'**  on  the  wbaltv  ihari  rhis  irtjpri>5*imu     /  .:  ..,l 

in  the  delight^  the  triujnph,  the  ini[irovcincrit,  hv  humell  derivc^A  fram 
thone  i-xeriii)u»«  to  which  hv  wnn  prtihablv  at  hr«t  itji.ii.il  ^f.J  Ki  •? ... 
paJtry  price  or  gaUry  he  rcccivi?i, —  and  the  ncvcr-t  1 

impravctnunt  which  the  conli*m^'l , ♦;..,!  ^f  hi»  wurk»  h*..  ^.,^,mc,  mi  iur- 
iatcst  poKtcrity.     lie  miiy  »dl  ic  indeed,  tir  hts  statue, ^ — and 

part  irjth  the  puisewion  af  tJif  lu.iii. «  mm  form  in  which  mome  of  the  lottv 
and  heaiitilul  conceplitiiu  of  hig  geniuN  have  hoeu  fthadiiwed  c>ut 
and  cmbadted*  But  the  genius  lUelt'  he  cannot  sell  —  the  [My 
«motioa!i,  the  fine  perceptions*  the  dehcatc  seniiibihtteji^  the  ^rand 
-  '  '  '      t  (if  hi*  wurkii  are  I  1   i»n- 

I  ite  nor  lran«lVr,  v  t^i 

him  t'ur  t'^cr — dud  luiuiAtcr  tu  iiuu  u  dchghf 
which' !K  *hared  by  the  least  uawurtl»>  othi^ 

'jns^^aiia  in  eoujpansion  with  which,   Uic  prae   v 
I  for  hji«  labr>ars  \^  ;i^  triTly  ronfemptihie  a^  the   i 
CattMU  of  ilfei  r. 

ITiese  are  .  vvhich  iJiey  illuitnitc  is  ex- 

emphHed  in  every  rank  ot  K»ciety.  A»  loon  ••  th«  productive  powrri 
of  indrmtry  have  been  no  improved  lis  to  afford  aome  accumulation  ofitii 
products  beyond  what  are  required  tor  daily  *ubKi»tencet  /n^i*  e fleets  will 
immediately  fallow  i^Finti^  that  some  men  will  l>e  released  from  tfio 
uecesatty  of  working,  and  le(\  to  employ  their  lei«ure  in  inteUectual  or 
social  enjoy nientfi ;  and,  seoamlt  that  a  part  of  those  who  continue  to 
work  will  be  called  npun  for  work  requiring  more  ingenuity  than  the 
inp|)ty  of  mere  »ub»iiitence  ;  and  induced,  in  thisi  way,  both  to  exert 
iheir  faculties,  and  to  raixe  their  exttmute  of  whut  in  nece^i^ary  for  thesr 
ifortable  exiitteuce.    Thi»  double  effect  of  the  incrcii^ti'  ^      cive- 

I  of  labour  on  the  lowest  and  mottt  nunierou.H  c\u%%  'i%   j  i   tho 

igreatGst  importance  in  thr  i  nt  of  Kociety.    IJn.  ^       nti 

of  whom  we  now  speak  iirr  n  doubts  to  hthciiir,  a     i  h  i 

'     1  ir    few    luiui.>   ut    leisure   at   »p** 

_    r  tahour  for  a  mere  wretclied  *.n 
aJi,  they  uo  I  M>ur  a»  men?  i' 

tnintl)^  a.'^  well  liodieh,   and   i 

force  and  acdvit^*    In  ail  countries  wiiciA-  ^ « 
or  pnliticnl   rrnnnrnv  well    understood,   an   ' 

r?*  and  luxuries  which  are  uiti:riy  unattainable  in  a 

-at  the  ttanie  lime  that  he  ia  every  day  called  upon 

^  ot  Eikiti  at»d  in;Lconuity   wliicht  though  undertaken   in   the  iirnt 

J  entirely  for  the  ^akc  of  the  wngen  he  receive*,  have  in  reality, 

ta  the  long  run,  a  lor  higher  reward^ — m  the  gradual  cultivatioti 
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and  improvement  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  the  enlargement  of  hid 
▼lews,  the  development  of  his  moral  sensibilities,  and  the  infinite  mul- 
tiplication of  his  best  capacities  of  enjoyment.  It  is  by  Mi>  process  un- 
questionably that  the  body  of  any  society  ever  becomes  intelligent, 
moral,  or  refined  ;  and  reflection  and  observation  concur  to  show,  that 
their  progress  in  these  attainments  is  uniformly  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  their  wealth  and  industry  ;  and  that  there  is  in  fact  no  other 
training  by  which  they  can  be  exalted  into  intellectual  beings,  but  that 
which  is  necessarily  mvolved  in  their  pursuit  of  those  vulgar  comforts 
and  venal  luxuries  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  terminate  in  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality.  The  sun  of  Science  may  shine  on  them  from  above, 
and  industrious  teachers  may  even  scatter  the  seeds  of  instruction 
among  them  below,  but  if  the  soil  has  not  been  stirred  and  manured  by 
the  previous  cultivation  of  humbler  crops,  there  will  be  no  return  either 
of  blossoms  or  of  fruit ;  and  the  region  will  continue  for  ever  bare  of 
any  stately  or  noble  growth. 

Even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  European  civilization,  there  ia 
no  country  where  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  higher  attainments  and 
enjoyments  of  our  nature  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  this 
preparatory  training,  rather  than  in  the  want  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion —  none,  in  which  the  imperfect  development  of  the  productive 
powers  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  want  of  wealth,  comfort,  and 
leisure,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  not  the  main  catue  of  their 
want  of  intelligence,  taste,  or  morality — none,  in  which  economical 
improvements  would  not  still  make  a  prodigious  addition,  not  merely 
to  the  riches,  power,  and  splendour  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  render 
the  whole -body  of  the  people  individually  far  more  enlightened,  con- 
siderate, and  judicious  —  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  more  orderly, 
candid,  and  humane.  And  little  as  we  are  disposed  to  underrate  the 
evils  of  tyranny,  we  verily  believe,  that  —  if  we  look  rather  to  the  hap- 
piness that  is  intercepted,  than  the  positive  sufferings  inflicted  —  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  actual  misery  of  the  world  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ignorant  improvidence  of  governments  as  to  the  excitement  and 
direction  of  national  industry,  than  to  their  jealousy  of  freedom^  their 
cupidity,  their  selfishness,  or  their  ambition. 

If  there  be  any  portion  of  truth,  however,  in  all  this,  we  cannot 
easily  estimate  too  highly  the  science  which  promises  to  deliver  us  from 
those  evils, — and,  by  increasing  the  comforts  and  leisure  of  the  whole 
people,  to  lift  them  by  safe  degrees  from  worldly  to  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. And  yet  we  hear  it  sometimes  asserted,  and  even  by  persona 
who  do  not  dispute  the  general  truth  of  what  wc  have  now  been  saying 
—  that  there  is  truly  no  science  and  no  secret  in  the  matter  —  that 
what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  are  really  nothing 
else  than  some  very  plain  maxims  of  common  sense,  in  which  all 
rational  men  must  concur,  without  reasoning  or  teaching  —  and  that 
the  practical  result  of  its  boasted  demonstrations  comes  to  no  more 
than  this  —  that  tradesmen  and  traders  should  be  left  to  follow  their 
own  interests  in  their  own  way  I  Plausible  as  this  may  perhaps  appear 
to  those  who  have  looked  only  at  the  outside  of  the  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  think,  that  nothing  can  be  more  substantially  erroneous,  and 
that  the  admixture  of  truth  only  makes  the  error  more  pernicious. 

As  a  science  conversant  with  moral  and  not  with  physical  elements, 
political  economy  can  of  course  appeal  to  no  higher  authority  than  that 
of  common  sense;    as  is  avowedly  the  case  also  with  the  abstract 
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•dences  of  Lo^ic  and  MeUinhysics  —  and  ihcir  mor#  firftcticfti  deri* 
iRtliire^i  Etiiicx^  Palitic«,  and  Law,     But  if  the  difT  uiff 

in  Ctses  for  the  adjudicutioii  oflliat  ht^h  tnhutmt,  n- 

cticy  af  tiitf  slubordintitL'  rfaituiHti^^K  which  must  be  ciii|Uuyvd,  and  the 
cerlamfy  atid  ttnporturR-e  uf  the  ^ifstemaitr  truths  that  an^  ultimateljr 
evolredi  are  the  rrtl^rrta  by  which  its  title  to  that  api^  i^  ici  be 

determined,  we  have  no  he»itation  in  »iying.  that  it  b  i  respect 

mmeh  man  uf  a  Seiencg  than  any  of  thn^c  which  wa  have  in»w  enuioe* 
rated.  That  its  ultimate  principles  are  few  nnd  limpte,  and  that  many 
uf  its  most  imtiortant  propositi  cms  nmy  be  deduced  from  them  by  a 
abort  and  concluiuve  train  uf  reniionihf;,  are  (dcia  that  prove  but  more 
plainly  the  strietJy  meniijk  character  of  the  truthn  whicn  it  dinclote* — 
irhile  the  other,  and  not  v^ry  constftent,  imputatioQ»  tliat  tU  vocarfea 
are  more  occupied  in  exposing  the  errors  q^  thair  pradtoaaaora  ihan  In 
ettablifihing  any  u^ieful  trutiis  of  their  own,  iii>t  only  alfbrfls  a  striking 
tlluMradoi  of  the  coufarmity  g^  itn  hiBtory  with  that  of  all  the  other 
moral  i^ciencesp  but  dematixtrateii  the  actual  difficulty  of  the  upecula- 
lions  with  which  it  tjt  engaged,  llie  admitted  fact,  that  errors,  now 
umimrmUg  recogniaed  aa  »uch,  have  boea  committed,  o^^itiW/  Me  ittiertji 
of  all  the  partita  coQcemed  m  them,  and  maintairted  and  dtltnded  by 
meii  of  the  fffealesi  abilities  and  infonnation,  is  af  itself  ^    '  to 

pfO^e,  thai  Uia  tmths  of  I'alttical  Economy  are  «n  fur   from  if- 

evideot,  as  to  be  in  fact  amunL- 
human  intellect  has  ever   been  i     , 
ral  consent  of  the  world  in  the  reKulu  tliut  have  at  < 
and  the  practical  good,  indeed,  of  which  they  h» 
produetive,  shows  satisfactorily  that  thoAe  truths  are  not  ii 
but  nMiy,hy  diligent  and  cuutiouji  study^  be  gradually  ftystiii 
extended* 

It  is  fortunately  very  true,  that  many  of  the  most  imnortanl  of  thoaa 
truths  have  been  already  so  triumphuritly  estabhuhed,  tnat  they  are  not 
onJy  in  no  danger  of  being  again  called  ii4  question,  but  have  becuina 
nmtters  of  vuljitar  notoriety  *  and  are  constantly  referred  to  and  act«ll 
opofi  by  thousands  who  would  have  been  incapable  oH'  eh'citing  theoi 
from  the  masses  of  error  and  prejudice  through  which  it  wait  at  tint 
necejtsary  to  ust^ert  them.  The  general  advuntaf^es  of  the  frttniom  of 
Trade  —  the  good  effects  of  LtLrurtf^  or  an  increase  of  artibcial  wants 
—  tite  folly  of  regarding  Maimg  as  of  more  value  than  any  other  ex- 
changeable comuiodity,  aad  several  others  of  the  vame  Hurt,  may  now 
be  ranked  in  this  number*  Yet  there  is  not  one  of  choiie  that  was  not 
regarded  as  a  moRt  dangerous  heresy  at  its  first  introduction  —  not  one 
which  had  not  tr>  be  fought  for,  not  merely  against  the  clamours  of  the 
vuliffir,  hut  ttgaiuRt  the  autliority  of  the  very  greatest  ftnt*»fimen  nnd 
I'l  rs  uf  the  modem  and  the  antient  world.     Thou-  le- 

r.j  iile*,  hriwever,  are  admitted,  a  stniprjile  is  utill  m.  ,  in 

ccftfiiii   ijugTtcrs,  as  to  the  safety  or  es  of  giving  eitect    to 

them  in  ail  possible  situations;  and  it  is  v  1  that  there  ought  to 

be  mBCfptimUy — in  the  case  of  the  rorw  trade  —  the  H*ury  \^wn — the 
Ciotiopolies  of  the  East  India  Company  nnd  the  West  India  planters, 
and  in  some  other  cases.  The  battle,  however,  is  now  waged,  as  to 
these*  on  avowedly  partial  and  almost  avowedly  on  interested  grounds ; 
and,  so  far  as  purely  economical  principles  are  concerned,  they  may 
•ofely  be  added  to  tlie  number  of  those  on  which  pubUc  oniuion  is  con- 
clutively  made  up,  and  future  delusion  impraetjcable.     We  cannot  but 

as 
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think,  that  we  may  include  in  the  same  class  the  questions  as  to  Paper 
currency,  the  general  effects  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  possibility  of 
two  countries  trading  with  great  mutual  advantage,  although  in  one  of 
them  the  rate  of  wages  is  far  lower  than  in  the  other,  and  the  facilities 
of  production  equal. 

There  remain,  however,  undoubtedly  many  questions,  and  some  of 
great  practical  importance,  on  which  the  vulgar  are  not  yet  thus  in 
safety  to  act,  because  the  learned  have  not  yet  unanimously  decided, — 
and  on  which,  while  they  continue  to  differ,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  height  of  presumption  in  any  one  to  make  up  his  mind,  or  to  act^ 
without  consideration  and  study.  We  allude  now  to  the  questions  as 
to  the  proper  constituents  of  Value  —  the  true  nature  of  JRent^  the 

5 roper  effects  of  Taxation  and  public  Debt,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
Excessive  production. 
But  if  the  abstract  and  general  principles  of  the  science  were  in 
themselves  far  more  simple  and  obvious  than  they  really  are,  the  study 
would  still  be  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  in  so  far  as 
regards  its  usef^il  and  practical  application.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
▼ery  difficult  to  lay  down  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, in  a  new  world,  where  all  things  were  still  in  their  natural  and 
primitive  condition,  where  there  were  no  old  prejudices  to  be  overcome j 
and  no  old  usages  to  be  counteracted  —  and,  above  all,  where  no  great 
interests  had  grown  up  in  dependance  on  such  usages,  and  no  partial 
advantages  were  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  juster  practices. 
It  does  not  require  much  instruction  to  show,  that  water  will  always  find 
its  level ;  and  in  a  country  with  untouched  lakes  and  fountains,  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  on  that  simple  principle,  without  any  extraordinary 
hydrostatic  or  Jiydraulic  knowledge.  But,  if  great  works  have  been 
already  constructed  in  contempt  of  it  —  if  vast  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended in  pumping  up  the  waters  beyond  their  natural  point  of  eleva- 
tion, and  in  maintaining  basins  and  canals  at  such  an  artificial  level,  it 
is  plain  that  these  cannot  be  at  once  abandoned,  without  prodigious 
loss  to  individuals,  and  danger,  perhaps,  to  the  community  ;  and  that  a 
far  nicer  and  more  exact  estimate  of  the  powers  and  forces  employed 
will  be  necessary  for  a  restoration  of  the  true  system  than  might  have 
sufficed  for  its  first  adoption.  A  moderate  degree  of  medical  skill  — 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  mere  common  sense  and  observation  —  may 
suffice  to  regulate  the  diet  and  exercise  of  a  man  in  health ;  though  it 
may  task  the  learning  of  a  whole  college  of  physicians  to  prescribe, 
either  safely  or  successfully,  for  the  complicated  maladies  of  a  sick 
debauchee. 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  to  which  all  European  nations,  and  espe- 
cially England,  have  now  come  —  with  such  debts  and  taxes,  and 
colonies  and  corporations, —  so  much  capital  invested  in  trades  that 
would  be  extinguished  by  free  competition  —  such  complicated  rela- 
tions, created  by  treaty  and  by  rivalry  with  foreign  countries  —  such 
balanced  and  artificial  interests  in  competition  at  home  —  that  any  step 
towards  a  better  arrangement  must  be  taken  at  the  hazard  of  conse* 
quences  that  can  with  difficulty  be  foreseen :  and  the  political  econo- 
mist, whose  task  has  been  represented  as  so  extremely  simple  and  easy, 
can  only  be  compared  to  a  pilot  required  to  steer  among  innumerable 
cross  currents  and  varying  shoals  ;  or  a  chemist  called  upon  to  improve 
the  quality  of  a  compound,  in  which  numbers  of  re-acting  substances  are 
already  in  solution^  and  so  many  elective  affinities  ac^ting  in  opposition 
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to  each  other,  that  nothing  but  tiie  most  exquisite  skill  can  predict 
what  precipitations  or  new  combinational  would  result  from  the  slightest 
ilisturbance. 

In  liuch  a  situatton*  it  ii  worse  than  propo^tterous  to  maintain.  tlmC 
Political  Economy  is  something  too  i<(irnple  and  ea»v  tt>  reqitlrr  loiirlwnj' 
or  study  ; —  and  truly  frightfal  to  think,  thai  rash  an  '  icn, 

who  know  nothing  more  than  hoine  of  the  broad  of 

Adam  Smith's  snecuIationj«,  a  few  sweeping  ami  *  rmrf 

that  have  piissed  into  viiigar  curreney,  and  arc   n  x  by 

those  who  deal  with  thcmn*  whoutd  take  it  upon  ihcm  Ut  di  i  itlc  ou  the 
grt;at  questions  of  internal  poh'ey  that  now  call  iimwnitivi^ly  for  our 
dccr^ion,  or  be  allowed  to  influence  public  opinioti  by  their  confident 
and  senselciiA  damours*  There  is  truth  and  certainty  in  this  science 
unquestionably — nny,  more  truth  and  more  certainty*  we  will  venUirt* 
to  say,  than  in  any  other  that  deals  only  with  fnoral  rienirnts  %  but 
Assuredly  they  do  not  lie  on  tlie  surface*  or  are  to  be  attained  without 
careful  sttudy  and  couitideration.  Considered  with  relation  to  practice 
and  general  utility,  they  are  indisputably  of  more  importance  thail 
any  other  truths,  relating  to  his  mere  temporal  interests,  of  which  man 
can  attain  a  knowledge  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  invite  all  who  wish 
to  promote  their  own  worldly  prosprritVt  "f  wiio  have  the  means  of 
tnduencing  either  public  opinion  or  individual  conduct,  to  enter  utHiu 
f  the  study*  and  to  pursue  it  with  per*everance  and  in  earnest.  It  ui  a 
tudy  in  itself^  we  think,  bij^hly  interesting  and  attractive,  both  fVom 
the  magnitude  of  the  inlercHts  it  involves,  the  great  variety  of  his* 
toricftl  notices  and  explanations  it  supplies,  and  the  multitude  and 
L  familiarity  of  the  illustrations  by  which  it  is  everywhere  confirmed.  In 
[the  far  greater  part  of  iN  fifrrtrtne*.  too.   there   is   nothing  perplexing 


:;n  i%  not  on  I 

I  Mit  funutihes  I'l         . 

the   elucidation   of  the   difficuiciev  titat 

ire  of  care  and  attention,  tJic  truth  may 

by    a    most    satisfactory   and    beautiful 


or  obiicure  — and  the 
^distinguishable  i'viMu  ti 
[  »o  precise  and  manage 
©ccur,   that,  with   a  t.j 
be    almost    always     evolved 
deduction. 

Tliis  science,  tvhieli  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  importance  and  public 
estimation  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  latt'ly  aenuired  a  peculiar  and 
engroshi ng  interest.  The  war  i^i  the  sword  lias  given  place*  over  moMl 
of  the  civilized  world,  to  the  rivalry  of  commerce  and  tir'  v-  «  ^  and 
the    industrittl   resources   of   Europe,  which    had    been   i  1  for 

nearly  a  century,  arc  now  everywhere  pursued  with  an  nw  itvtutd  in- 
UeUigence  and  activity,  with  which  it  wull  require  all  our  exertions  to 
'maintain  a  successful  competition  —  while  at  home,  the  change  of  re- 
lations, occasioned  by  the  sudden  termination  of  a  long  and  univeriial 
war,  has  shut  up  so  many  old,  atid  opened  so  many  new,  channels  to 
industry  and  eommerciul  enterprise,  that  it  has  become  the  interest  of 
almost  every  individual  in  tJic  kii»gdom  to  consider  in  what  munner 
capital  and  labotir  cnn  be  eniployed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
ascertain^  ifi  by  which  adventure  nmy  be  guided 

in  safety  to  tI  sh. 

We  may  t  l»l*ice,  the   great  additional  in! 

which  the  ti  of  that   extraordinary  war  ini 

I  afforded  to  the  observer  —  and  the  many  trutlui  and  errors  which  wvrv, 
l-for  the  fimt  time,  experimentally  established  by  the  measures  wliuU 
were  then  adopted.      *  The  experience/  as  Mr*  M*Culloch  has  well 
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observed  m  the  work  before  us ; — *  the  experience  of  previous  centurie? 

*  w;i6  crowded  into  the  ghort  space  of  thirty  years ;  and  new  combiimtiuns 
■  of  circumstances  not   only  served  us   tests  whereby  to  try  existing 

*  theories,  but  enabled  even  inferior  writers  to  extend  the  boundaries 

*  of  the  science,  and  to  become  the   discoverers  of  new  truths.     It  is 

*  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  discussions  tJiat  grew  out  oi'  the  restric- 

*  tion  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  consequent 

*  depreciation  of  the  currency i  h&\e  peifected  the  theory  of  Money  ;  and 

*  the  discussions  respecting  the  poh'cy  of  restrictions  on  the  Corn  trade, 

*  and  the  causes  of  the  heavy  fall  of  prices  which  took  place  subsequently 

*  to  the  late  peace,  by  inciting  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  this  country 

*  has  ever  produced  to  investigate  the  laws  regulating  the  price  of  raw 

*  produce,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  profit,  have  elicited  many 

*  most  important  and  universally  applicable  principles  ;  and  have  given 

*  birth  to  a  work  rivaUing  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations ''in   importance^ 

*  and  excelling  it  in  profoundness  and  originality*' 

The  altered  policy  which  these  great  and  irresistible  changes  have 
already  forced  on  our  government  must  obviously  lead  to  still  further 
changes  and  corrections  —  the  bearing  and  effects  of  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  enlightened  cousideration  of  some  of  the  most 
delicate  doctrines  in  the  whole  range  of  the  science.  The  new  and 
pleasing  duty,  too,  which  has  been  lately  imposed  on  our  rulers,  ot 
reducing  and  abating  taxes,  plainly  calls  for  an  exercise  of  economical 
skill,  of  no  vulgar  importance  in  itself,  and  for  which  they  cannot  have 
been  prepared  by  any  previous  part  of  their  training.  The  single 
problem  that  exercised  the  financial  genius  of  the  late  reign  —  and 
thatp  heaven  knows,  most  imperfectly  solved  —  was  how  to  incrfas€ 
taxation,  with  the  least  waste  of  capital  or  discouragement  of  industry. 
The  task  of  encouraging  it  by  diminishing  taxation,  though  apparently 
ti;ore  simple,  end  unquestionably  more  popular,  is  yet  attended  with 
nearly  equal  difficulties,  and  obviously  requires  a  large  and  conjpre* 
hensive  knowledge  both  of  facts  and  of  principles  —  at  once  to  foresee 
the  facilities  of  improvement  to  which  such  remissions  of  imposts  may 
give  rise,  and  to  determine  the  grounds  cf  choice  among  the  diflerent 
remissions  that  may  be  suggested. 

In  addition  to  all  these  reasocis  for  the  general  cultivation  of  this 
most  important  and  most  practical  study,  there  is  one  other  consider- 
ation, also  arising  out  of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  that  is  probably  of 
greater  weight  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  We  allude  now  to  the 
rapid  and  remarkable  progress  which  the  lower  orders  are  making  in 
this  and  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge  —  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction and  visible  predominance  that  attaches  in  public  life  to  those 
who  can  counsel  on  it  with  authority.  Of  all  the  derangements  that 
can  well  take  place  in  a  civilized  community,  one  of  the  most  embar- 
rassing  and  discreditable  would  be  that  which  arose  from  the  working 
classes  becoming  more  intelligent  than  their  employers.  It  would  end 
undoubtedly,  as  it  ought  to  end  —  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  property 
and  condition  —  but  could  not  fail,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  give  rise  to 
great  and  unseemly  disorders.  To  avoid  this,  however,  tiierc  seems 
to  be  nothing  left  for  the  richer  classes  but  to  endeavour  to  maintain 
their  intellectual  superiority  by  improving  their  understandings*  and 
especially  by  making  ihemseives  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
branches  oi  knowledge  on  which  ihey  and  their  immediate  dependents 
likely  to  come  into  direct  cuUision.    In  a  manufacturing 
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■■pitry  like  thi»>  Uiere  it  always  a  tendency  to 

PB#  labourers  and  their  employ er« ;  and  aAcr  a  certain  degree  of  iti*^1 

ElelUgeDce  haa  become  general,  ami  the  tneaiiA  of  communiciition  have  | 

Hbeen  made  e&fiy,  there  i«  reulty  nothings  in  our  ttpprchcuMon,  that  caa  ' 

I  nrevent  the  perpetual  haxiird  of  tlie  mast   frightlul  cUtordera,  but  to 

I  instruct  botli  purtiea  in  tht:  true  priocrplcs  of  the  relatton  by  which  j 

1  they  are  croaoected*     There  \ti  no  natural  h^ue  to  diAputcn  which  ariMO  I 

from  ignorance  on  both  ftides  —  and  not  much  chance  for  moderation  J 

in  the  conduct  of  tht*m ;  and  it  ii»  plain  that  they  will  only  bv  ng^ra*  I 

vatcd  by  being  refcTred  to  tlic  decision   of  a  Icgudnture  infecti^d  with  I 

the  same  ignorance  —  or  witii  tlic  puj>«iunii  and  deiuiiiuuj*  of  one  of  the 4 

contending  purtics. 

Such,  hfni'evt'f,  i»  tlie  cla^s  and  description  of  questions  with  which 
L  public  ail  t   men  arc  do&tincd,  according  to  all  probability*  to  baJ 

Iwmosi  e  y  occupied  in  the  years  that  lii*  before  us;  and  inl 

I  llaither  ^phefc  can  distinction  or  grriit  utility  now  be  hoped  for,  except  I 
I  from  the  posjiession  of  thaite  quidificntioofi  which  give  a  right  to  take  a  J 
I  lead  Oil  Buch  qucjstions.  The  time,  we  may  be  tt)i«ured,  in  codc  by,  when  J 
I  «iny  permanent  fame  or  iiubiitantialpowcr  can  be  obtatned  by  mere] 
IllnJliant  elotjuence  or  party  steal*  Tne  great  body  of  the  people  lire  | 
I  Ho  lofiger  to  be  led  away  from  the  care  of  (heir  personal  interestn  by  I 
I  the  arlB  either  of  courtly  or  of  factious  declaimers*  We  fear,  indecut  J 
lihat  tliey  are  becoming  every  day  more  tndirtcrent,  comparutively,  cvcii  1 
I  to  proper  conKtitutionid  questions.     Hie  prcvuiling  a|iimon  in*  that  the  I 

i^me  of  the  lcgi*ljiture  ought  not  to  be  consumed  in  et   • i  -    'iteutionti 

I  as  to  trho  should  admininer  our  aiFairs^  but  be  mainK  1  to  their  I 

rbeucftcial  administration;  and  if  those  who  are  in  pu**t  »iu{i  of  power  I 
l^^ill  only  ttct  liberally  and  wisely  in  all  that  regards  the  pecuninry  in-  I 
tere^ts  of  the  people,  there  is  but  too  little  disposition  to  retnijit  their  I 
disregard  of  pohtical  rights.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  all  J 
I  events,  and  in  seasons  of  irimqulllity,  Kuch  tjuestionst  are  ituturalty  of  J 
I  rare  occurrence  —  while  men  are  perpetually  and  eagerly  alive  to  all  I 
I  that  promises  to  aid  or  obntruet  llieni  in  the  pursuit  of  their  worldly! 
I  prompt rity ; — ^  nnd  he  therefore*  and  he  alone,  will  be  regarded  with! 
iTe^pect  or  adntiration  who  is  believed  to  understaad  the  principles  oo  1 
P  which  the  general  prosperity  depends.  I 

Thi»  general  pronpenty  it  i«  the  peculiar  object  of  political  economy  J 
to  promote  ;  but  in  a  country  where  so  many  partial  and  opposing  in-  1 
L  terei^ts  have  been  created,  it  is  not  easy  at  all  timest  to  deterntine  what  J 
rthe  general  interest  requires:  and  as  this  can  only  be  determined  by  J 
Mxamintng  and  giving  to  each  partial  interest  the  eftect  to  which  it  ta  1 
■  entitled*  it  is  plain  that  the  discussion  can  never  be  fairly  conducted^  J 
Itinless  the  champions  of  all  those  ditferenl  interests  be  equally  well  in-  j 
letructed  as  to  the  principles  concerned  in  the  decision.     Even  without  i 
|aupposing  any  intentional  partiality  in  the  advocates,  it  is  certain  that  J 
the  statement  and  argument  of  a  party  will   always  be  partial.     And,    ' 
therefore,  unless  the  parlies  be  pretty  etjuttlly  ntatched  in  these  con- 
tentions, an  undue  advantage  will  be  ulitained  by  those  who  understand   J 
Mnost  of  the  science  witli  reference  to  which  they  are  contending  — an   j 
lundue  impro  «  ntly  bc  made  on  the   public  and  the  I 

|legijiluture,  m  ^advantages  will  be  thrown  upon  thoso  4 

hlg,who»e    un^kiii  icir    cause    ha^    been    befruyed.     llic   only   I 

IMiedy,  however^  ^  »^reat  evil,  is  to  have  tlie  public,  the  legii»la-  ^ 

turci  aod|  above  allf  the  whole  of  the  contending  purtieSi  sulficieiitly 
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instructed.  It  could  do  no  good,  we  have  seen,  but  probably  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  to  make  them  all  ignorant.  But  this,  at  all  events,  is  no 
longer  possible  ;  and  as  some  of  them  will  study  enough  of  the  science 
in  (question,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  plausible  statement  in  behalf  of 
their  own  interests,  the  rest  must  study  it  also  in  their  own  defence,  and 
protect  the  general  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own. 


ENGLISH  CRIMINAL  LAW.* 

There  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  with  some  of  the  least  un- 
amiable  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  to  reverence  with  an  undue  obser- 
vance established  practices  and  existing  institutions,  merely  because 
they  have  been  handed  down  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  a  period  of  society,  in  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  sagaciously 
remarks,  the  world  was  by  so  many  ages  younger  and  less  experienced 
than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  This  feeling,  while  it  resists  the  changes 
by  which  customs,  and  systems  of  polity,  would  otherwise  be  insensibly 
aciapted  to  the  changes  which,  in  spite  of  us,  are  constantly  going  on 
in  the  circumstances  of  society,  persuades  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongruities,  rendered  every  day  more 
apparent,  between  antient  arrangements  and  the  state  of  things,  wholly 
unforeseen  by  their  authors,  to  which  they  are  now  applied.  Thus,  by 
a  strange  refinement  of  self-complacency,  we  ascribe  to  design,  effects 
produced,  not  by  human  contrivance,  but  in  spite  of  it,  —  nay,  in  coun- 
teraction of  it,  —  and  actually  give  our  ancestors  credit  for  having  in- 
tended that  the  same  plan  should  work  for  some  ages  in  one  direction, 
and  then  for  so  many  more  in  the  very  opposite.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine,,  that  any  thing  but  the  most  entire  thoughtlessness  could,  for 
a  moment,  so  far  supersede  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  authority  of 
common  sense,  as  to  impose  such  dreams  upon  our  belief. 

The  most  noted  example  of  this  delusion  meets  us  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Reform,  in  both  its  branches.  Broach  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  met  with  an  inflated  panegyric 
of  the  present  system  of  representation,  —  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefatliers  to  attain  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite 
freedom,  stability,  and  tranquillity.  Afler  an  invective  against  re- 
formers, as  mere  speculatists  and  theorists,  a  piece  of  the  purest  theory, 
the  most  unreal  fancy-work,  is  presented,  which  you  are  desired  to  re- 
gard as  the  true  mechanism  of  the  constitution.  It  was  fashioned,  we 
are  assured,  upon  the  principle  of  virtual  representation  —  or,  at  least, 
a  mixture  of  real  and  virtual  representation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  capacities,  and  endowments  ^- 
some  actually  and  publicly  delegated,  and  others  chosen  by  themselves 
or  a  few  private  nominators.  The  system  of  Rotten  boroughs  is  thus 
recommended  as  the  antient  British  constitution;  —  and  whoever  is 
foolish  enough  to  doubt  that  our  ancestors  actually  designed  the  stone 

•  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  as  it  relates  to  Capital 
Punishments;  and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  adminbtcred.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.— VoL  xix.  page  389.    February  1812. 
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waHs  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  to  ratura  as  manv  membent  on  Yorkshire 
nnd  LancajsUire,  um«  be  accuted  of  mnoro/toii  /Nor  i«  tin*  a  utatemcnt  ^ 
mtTclv  held  out  t/j  fATrorem  of  rash  speculators.  We  verily  bi4tcvt%  I 
that  there  are  variouii  worlhy  choractrr^,  in  different  parts  of  the  eoun-  I 
tr\%  who  feel  grateful  to  thrir  forcfuthtTS  for  the  who  I  r  some  and  con-  I 
^icutioiinl  invention  of  dtcnytd  ImroughM.  hi  like  miinnerf  when  you  I 
Ibttack  fiinecures*  or  offices  of  w  liich  the  progress  of  time  hoa  tup* 
fnrened  the  duties,  and  augmented  the  emolunients,  you  are  again  I 
dbai*ged  with  a  newfangled  dtarc^pcct  for  the  windom  of  aire*;  —  ai  if^  J 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  sinecure  itself  couhl  |^  '  ••  other  llian  ] 

an  innovation  ;  —  and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever  ci'  ^    .r(xl  the   u»cm  I 

aitCribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than  they  foresaw  the  constitutional  1 
virtue  of  parliamentary  electionsf  by  uninhabited  towns.  Thus,  those  I 
changes  which  time  is  constantly  making  are  overlooked,  ^except  ic  I 
be  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  the  abuses  which  steal  upon  the  system  | 
to  wisdom  ana  design ;  and  all  attempts  to  accommodate  ourseUcii  tci 
ihoiic  unavoidable  changes  —  that  is,  to  keep  things,  upon  the  whole,  I 
in  their  antient  and  amended  relation  to  each  other  —  to  maintain  tho  1 
order  and  arrangement  coutrivtfd  by  our  forefathers,  arc  stigmatised  at  I 
mere  innovations*  I 

The  ssime  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  little  reflexion,  re-  j 
specting  several  parti  of  our  judicial  system.  It  may  lafely  be  asserted*  1 
tnat  no  law  was  ever  maJe  in  the  world  without  the  demgn  of  carrying 
il  into  effect ;  ami  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  tho  praises 
of  that  wii«e  provision  (as  it  iK  culled)  of  tlic  laigliiih  law,  bv  which  I 
severe  punishments  are  denounced,  while  mi  hi  onei  only  are  inflicted*  j 
LWhen  the  ^severer  statutes  were  pa.'tsed,   the  <  of  the  ai^e  were  I 

■  different.     Tlie  changes  which  have  gradui**  cd   the  charactef  I 
llind    habits  ot  f/ie  people  have  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  tetter  t  I 

■  but  we  are  taught   to  praise  this  di*crrpancy  between  the  theory  ond 
lyractice  of  our  jurisprudence,  as  if  it  wcrt?  a  pojiiiive   good  ;  and   to 
Btenerate  it  tu  if  it  had  been  the  rehult  of  design  in  our  ancestors,^- who, 
KWe  must  therefore  suppose»  made   laws  for  the  purpose   of  breaking  i 
Rthetn,  or  with  the  reiined  intention  that  they  should  be  operative  for  %\ 
■certain  time,  and  afterwards  cease  to  be  executed.  I 
^     The  beautiful  and   interesting  tract,  now  before  us,  begins  witb  an  j 

expoiiition  of  tlie  error  to  which  we  are   now  alluding:  and  the  b««t| 
1  proof  of  the  mischiefs  with  which  it  ts  pregnant  is  to  be  found  in  th©  1 

■  fact,  that  the  most  cruel  laws  have  actually  been  executed*  down  to  a  I 

■  comparatively  recent  period;  and  that,  in  general,  the  relaxation  of  the  I 
l-lcriniinal  law  has  only  taken  place  to  a  considerable  degree  during  the 

■  last  half  century*     Kvcn   the  sanguinary  act  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Samuel 
KJlomilly  observes,  which  made  it  a  capital  oHencc  for  any  person  above  I 

■  the  age  of  fourteen  to  associate  for  a  month  with  gypsies,  was  executed  | 

■  ji\  the  reign   of  Charles  the  Firi»t ;  —  and  I*ord  ilale  mention»  /AtWmi  I 

■  Jpersons  having,    in   his    time,  suffered   death   upon   it   at    one  assizer,  j 
Ipcanty  and  imperfect  as  are  the  mater taU  for  enabling  us  to  trace  tho 

{rogress  of  the  law,  enough   is   known  to  convince  u»  that  no  such  re«« 
ned  plan  can   be  dixcerued  in  former  timcfSt  ^^  ^^"^^^  f*f  leaving  sevcro  J 
■Jaws  mi  the  statute  book  merely  to  terrifv  •  ,  at  the  same  time  I 

ftthat  ihcy  were  relaxed   in  practice,   or  wh  ^  ended  as  to  iheif  1 

^execution,     Sir  John  Forte^cue  telb  U!»,  that,  ui  his  day  (in   the  leigfl 
m^i  Henry  VI.),  more  persons  were  executed  in  England  lor  robberies  ill 
onc.jeajr  than  ia  t'nioce  in  seven,     llollinshcd  states,  that  no  lesi 
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than  7%000  persons  died  bj  the  hands  of  the  executioner  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. —  being  at  the  rate  of  2,000  every  year.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  only  400  were  executed  yearly.  But  this  relaxation, 
far  from  owing  its  origin  to  the  Crown,  draws  forth  the  complaints  of 
Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  who  tells  the  Parliament,  that  this  ineffectual  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  is  not  the  default  of  her  Majesty, '  who  leaveth 

*  nothing  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  the  execution  of  them.'  In 
more  modern  times  we  have  further  details  of  this  subject.  Mr.  How- 
ard has  published  the  Tables  kept  by  Sir  Stephen  Janssen,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  in  seven  years  ending  1756,  there  were  convicted  capitally 
in  London  and  Middlesex  428  —  of  whom  about  three-fourths,  or  806, 
were  executed ;  —  that  from  1756  to  1764, 236  were  convicted,  and  139, 
or  above  one  half,  executed;  —  from  1764  to  1772,  457  convicted, and 
233,  or  little  more  than  a  half,  executed.  During  the  interval  between 
1772  and  1802,  the  accounts  have  not  been  published;  but,  from  1802 
to  1808,  the  returns,  printed  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  afford 
very  accurate  information.  In  1802,  there  were  97  convicted,  and  10 
executed  —  being  about  one  tenth ;  and  the  average  yearly  number  of 
convictions,  for  the  whole  seven  succeeding  years,  bemg  about  75,  the 
average  number  of  executions  was  about  9^,  or  somewhat  more  than 

» one  eighth.  Thus  a  change  of  a  very  material  kind  has  taken  place 
during  the  present  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  it  there  were  more 
executions  than  pardons  of  persons  capitally  convicted.  Now,  there 
are  about  seven  times  as  many  pardoned  as  executed.  Our  author  is 
far  from  censuring  a  change  so  full  of  humanity  and  wisdom ;  but  he 
justly  observes,  that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardlv  be  required  than  these 
facts  afford,  *  that  the  present  method  of  admmistering  the  law  is  not 

*  a  system  maturely  formed  and  regularly  established  ;  but  that  it  is  a 

*  practice  which  has  gradually  prevailed,  as  the  laws  have  become  less 

<  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live.' 

The  speech,  of  which  this  pamphlet  contains  the  substance,  was  de« 
livered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  moving  for  leave  to  introduce 
bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10  and  11  Will.  HI.,  12  Ann,  and  23  Geo.  II., 
which  make  the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a 
navigable  river,  property  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies. 
The  history  of  the  enforcement  of  the  two  former  statutes  affords  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  remarks  with  which  we  have  been  oc- 
cupied. From  Janssen 's  tables  it  appears,  that  in  the  period  between 
1749  and  1771,  there  were  convicted  for  shoplifting  and  similar  offences 
240  persons  ;  and  of  these  109  were  executed.  The  convictions  for 
the  seven  years  ending  1809  do  not  appear  in  the  returns  published  bv 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  those  returns  show,  that  during  that  periocl, 
1872  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  privately  stealing  in 
shops  and  dwelling-houses ;  and  that  of  these  only  one  was  executed. 

*  In  how  many  instances,'  observes  the  author,  <  such  crimes  have  been 

*  committed,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded  so  far  against 

*  the  offenders  as  even  to  have  them  committed  to  prison  :  how  many 
'  of  the  1872  thus  committed  were  discharged,  because  those  who  had 

*  suffered  by  their  crimes  would  not  appear  to  give  evidence  upon  their 

<  trial :  in  how  many  cases  the  witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the 

*  evidence  that  they  could  have  given :  and  how  numerous  were  the 

*  instances  in  which  juries  found  a  compassionate  verdict,  in  direct 

<  contradiction  to  the  plain  facts  clearly  established  before  themi  we 
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'  do  not  know :  but  tliAt  Uieto  evtl«  rauBt  all  ha?t  exltted  to  a  cooside- 
'  rable  degree,  no  man  can  doubu*    p*  M. 

It  til  however  maintaincdt  that  whatever  may  be  tbe  history  of  ihia 
discrepancy  between  the  letter  and  the  execution  of  our  criminal  lawt, 
or  to  what  cause  soever  it  may  be  oncribed.  great  good  n^ultt  from  it  i 
and  the  defence  of  it  in  summed  up  by  it#  advocuten  in  a  iingte  aan* 
lescc.  They  contend*  that  it  econotnixes  pujiixhrnent,  and  aodUnt 
judges  to  deter  men  from  crimes  by  iilighter  actual  iadicuonji  —  the 
more  a^ren^  denunLlations  of  the  law  itself  bemg  *  a  terror  to  evil  doers.* 
Hence  t^(  that  the  law  should  be  IcA  as  it  is,  for  tlie  sake 

of  frightti  ^^-d  ;  but  that  the  discretion  of  executing  it  or  not 

in  each  in«tuncc  should  be  vested  in  the  judge* 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  And  supporters  among  Yarious  important 
classes ;  — among  the  judges*  whom  it  greatly  Hatters  with  ample, 
tliough  it  must  be  acknowk-dged  inosl  aweAil*  discretionary  powers;  — 
among  the  liigher  and  utdtr  practittoners  of  the  law^  who  fool  with  iho 
Bench  which  they  have  a  near  prospect  of  ascending  i^-mmauMg  Chelar|po 
body  of  per^ions  afraid  of  all  change,  Uirough  ignoimooo  or  priliidico» 
mad  scared  by  a  mere  name,  inasmuch  us  the  i^arliamont  acarcoiy  eror 
holds  a  sitting  without  making  some  alteration  in  the  Law ;  — >and  among 
^ehning  and  nver-in'^^>i''i><-  praisers  of  the  existing  establishments,  who 
re  gratified  in  di  :  beauties  and  contrivance*  m  tlie  combined 

rorks  of  chance  Ui-a  ^mi^*  Fur  our  own  part>  we  can  pfrcei%e  no 
prupositiou  more  utterly  untenable,  if  the  subject  be  once  ex  ami  ned  ; 
and  none  so  sure  indeed  to  fall  before  the  most  supcrhciai  imjuiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  question. 

In  the  lirst  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  very  origin  and 
use  of  laws  ts  placed  in  principles  wholly  repugnani  to  tliiH  doclrine,— 
oaoieiy*  the  advaDtage  of  !i 
•OHIO  if  whomnoover  it  is  au 
that  those  wh<'  itendcd  t 

wtuU  is  requtrt  tHondi^t 

If  tbe  plan  cont^Jtidcd  lor  were 
be  to  substitute  judges  for  bw 
Oifftllin  actions,  but  without 
them,  and  to  leave  the  apj^ 

discretion  of  the  aiagtatrate!  indeed,  as  8ir  Samuel  Uomilly  has  re* 
marked^  this  arraogement  would  in  many  respects  be  nuu  ti  Ih  tter* 
The  discretion  would  then  be  exercised  under  a  degree  oft  ity 

which  dofs  not  now  attend  it.     *  If,*  »ay«  he,  ♦  a  man  were  J  Itv 

'  of  having  pillcred  in  a  dwelling  liause  property  worth  (v^ 

^  or  in  a  shop  that  which  wa»  of  the  value  only  of  five  sh. ^.-,  ^^...* 

'  no  one  circumstance  wbatevcr  of  aggravation,  what  judge,  whom  the 

*  constitution  had  entrusted  with  an  absolute  discretion,  and  had  left 

*  answeralile   only  to    public    opinion    for   the    exercise    of  it,    would 

*  venture,  for  such  a  tratugresxion,  to  inflict  the  puntshment  of  detUh  ? 
'   But  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  law  having  hxed   the   punishment,  the 

judge  merely  supers  that  law  to  take  its  course,  and  does  not  inters 
pose  to  snatch  the  miserable  victim  from  his  fate,  who  has  a  rigbl 
la  t  ,  ?     A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  of  every  convict,  ea» 

prc:  J  to  the  judges,  would  in   all   cases  he  most  anxiously 

and  sLrupulously  exercised;  but,  appoint  the  puni«huient  by  law, 
andagive  the  judge  the  power  of  remitting  it,  the  cai^c  immediately 

*  uttttm^  a  very  difereut  complexion/     In  truth,  the  plan  cootciidea 


flrefl  and  kftoum  ruh  i^'mmimaif  tho 

(It  mul  applicable  to  all  easee;  eo 

re  n»ay  be  dl-  -   of 

r y  they  incur  t  co* 

c,  how  much  be  iter  would   it 

nr^  at   any  rate,  to  ttrohibil 

Ities  to  the  coeamiiaion  of 

K  je,  in  every  ca«et  al  the 


u 
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for  gives  a  large  discretion  where  there  should  be  as  littie  as  possible, 
—  appoints  it  to  be  exercised  under  a  narrow  and  doubtful  responsi- 
bility)—  and,  without  obtaining  the  superintendence  of  magistrates, 
checked  by  responsibility,  sacrifices  the  certainty  and  applicability 
which  should  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  system  of  juriiiprudence, 
and  the  attainment  of  which  marks  its  approach  towards  perfection* 
To  say  that  no  laws  can  provide  for  all  cases,  and  that,  even  in  China, 
something  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate,  is,  in  fact,  saying  nothing.  It 
is  surely  a  poor  reason  for  courting  imperfection,  that  absolute  per- 
fectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  utmost  efforts. 

Secondly,  or  rather,  to  particularize  the  manner  in  which  this 
doctrine  departs  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  jurisprudence, 
let  us  only  consider  the  uncertainty  which  it  introduces  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  jufttice,  llie  judges  to  whom  such  powers  are  con- 
iided  have  each  their*  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions,  and  prejudices 
and  systems.  One  is  more  apt  to  be  swayed  by  this  favourable  circum- 
stance—  another  by  that.  What  is  a  ground  of  mercy  with  one,  may 
even  operate  unfavourably  with  another.  A  preconceived  notion  may 
regulate  the  whole  practice  of  this  magistrate,  quite  contrary  to  the 
system  on  which  his  brother  judge  acts ,  and  thus,  in  order  to  learn 
how  an  offence  shall  be  punished* — whether  it  be  in  fact  a  capital  or 
a  clergiable  felony, —  we  must  not  look  to  the  statute-book  —  but  we 
must  inquire  geographically  —  we  must  ascertain  the  rt'/^we;  and  this 
will  not  serve  us  much,  until  the  circuits  of  the  judges  are  cast  for  the 
ensuing  season,  and  we  can  learn  by  wljom  it  is  to  be  tried.  On  one 
line  of  country,  where  the  same  judges  have  constantly  travelled,  the 
law  may  pretty  uniformly  be  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  the 
opposite  coast ;  M'hile,  in  other  tracks,  where  the  judges  vary,  the  com* 
plcxions  of  crimes  will  change  from  spring  to  fall,  or  even  from  town 
to  town,  as  rotation  or  accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated 
Linagistrates  to  deliver  the  goal,  and  another  to  sit  at  Nisi  Prim,  We  are 
there  putting,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  case  which  actually  does  occur, 
but  that  case  towards  which  the  adnniiistration  of  justice  must  be  con- 
stantly lending  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  in  question;  and 
Lwhich  it  must   approach    exactly  in   proportion  to  the  eflficacy  of  those 

■  doctrines.  It  is  the  case  too,  which  those  doctrines^  if  pushed  the  length 
f  of  absolute  consistency,  could  not  fail  to  realize*     That  it  is  far  from 

■  being  altogether  imaginary,  let  the  following  fact  attest*  We  take  it 
I  upon  Sir  Samuel  Homilly  s  authority,  with  tlie  most  implicit  reliance  on 
whh  accuracy. 

I  Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  larceny  was 
Icommittcd  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard ;  but  only  one  of  them  was 
lapprehended  : — the  other,  having  escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
Icountry,  had  eluded  all  pursuit.     At  the  next  assizes  the  apprehended 

■  thief  was  tried  and  convicted  ;  but  Lord  Loughborough  before  whom  he 
iTiras  tried,  thinking  the  offence  a  very  slight  one,  sentenced  him  only  to 
I  ft  few  months*  imprisonment.   The  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached 

■  the  accomplice  in  hig  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  surrendered 
Ihimsvlf  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes*     Tlie  next  assizes  came; 

■  but,  unfortunately  for  the  prisoner,  it   was   a  different   judge  who  pre* 

■  sided  ;  and,  Mlil)  more  unfortunately,  Mr.  Justice  Gould,  who  happened 
||o  be  the  judge,  though  of  a  very  mild  and  indulgent  dif^position,  had 
I  observed,   or   thought  he   had   observed,  that   men   who  net  uui  wiih 

Mealing  fuirU  generally  end  by  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes; 
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and,  building  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  observation,  had  made  it  a  rule 
to  punish  this  offence  with  very  great  severity;  and  he  accordingly,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy  man,  sentenced  him  to  be 
transported*  While  one  was  taking  his  departure  for  Botany  Bay,  the 
term  of  the  other  s  imprisonment  had  expired,  *  What,'  exciaims  our 
author,   *  must   have  been  the  notions  which   that  little   public,  who 

*  witnessed  and  compared  these  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system  of 

*  criminal  jurisprudence  I* 

Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  observable  in  the  de- 
cisions of  different  judges  ;  —  the  same  judge  acts  differentl)^  at  different 
times.  It  is  a  comaion  remark,  that  at  first  a  judge  is  more  disposed 
to  Jeujty  than  a  larger  experience  of  human  depravity  permits  him  to 
be  I  and  where  the  temper  of  the  times  experiences  great  and  sudden 
changes,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  those  revolutions  should  not  be 
felt  on  the  Bench ;  although,  doubtless  they  reach  that  seat  of  purity 
much  more  slowly  and  imperfectly  in  lljis  country  than  elsewhere.  The 
history  of  the  Scotch  Sedition  trials  may,  however,  furnish  us  with 
recollections  of  this  kind.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
punishments  (known  in  the  expressive  language  of  Scotch  law  by  the 
technical  name  ot  arbitrary)  inflicted  in  tlie  early  periods  of  the  French 
revolution.  As  late  as  1 797,  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  fonrteeji  years 
transportation  for  a  slight  resistance  to  the  militia  law; — no  copy,  we 
believe*  of  the  new  act  having  been  sent  to  the  district  where  the  dis- 
turbance broke  out;  and  a  miHtia  being  then,  for  the  first  time,  known 
in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Were  the  same  offence  tried  now,  by  the 
same  judges,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  far  lighter  punishment 
would  be  inflicted.  Indeed  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  sentence  went 
»o  much  a^ijainst  public  feeling,  that  the  jury  acquitted,  against  evi- 
dence, the  next  person  tried  for  a  siratlar  delincj^uency ;  and  the  severer 
sentence  never  was  executed. 

Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency  to  coun- 
teract the  whole  design  of  punishment,  by  preventing  its  operation  as 
an  example  ;  and  this  tendency  is  twofold  ;  both  by  concealing  from  the 
public  the  connexion  between  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  t>r  even 
by  misleading  the  pubhc  with  respect  to  the  offence,  and  by  diminish- 
ing the  certainty  of  that  connexion.  This  is  by  much  the  most 
important  view  ot^  the  matter,  and  requires  to  be  more  fully  stated. 

The  only  object  which  lawgivers  propose  to  themselves  in  public 
inflictions  of  punishment  is  the  effect  which  they  may  produce  upon 
the  spectators,  and,  through  them,  on  the  rest  of  the  community. 
This  indeed  is  the  sole  object  oi"^  all  punishments,  except  such  as  have 
in  view  the  refornidtion  of  the  offender;  but  it  bears  so  great  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  end  of  punishment,  that  we  may  here  disregard 
the  remaining  object,  llow  then  is  this  purju^se  to  be  effected? 
Evidently  by  practically  proving  to  the  pablic  this  proposition  —  Who* 
soever  commits  this  offence  is  sure  of  being  tlius  punished.  In  this 
lesson  two  considerations  are  involved ;  and  each  person  to  whom  we 
may  teach  it  will  assuredly  entertain  them  both,  lie  will  ask  himself  — 
flrst,  What  is  the  offence  ?  and,  secondly,  Is  there  a  certainty  of  my 
being  thus  dealt  with  if  I  commit  it  ?  Now,  t!>at  system  of  law  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  perfect,  which  best  enables  him  to  answer  the  first 
of  these  questions  readily,  and  the  second  affirmatively  ;  —  which  leaves 
the  spectator  of  a  punishment  in  the  smallest  doubt  wfterejore  it  is 
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inflicted,  and  wheAer  or  not  it  will  be  applied  to  his  own  casey  should  he 
,  commit  the  prohibited  act. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  system  which  we  are  examining  enables  the 
spectator  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions.  He  sees  a  man  put  to 
death  and  inquires  the  cause  of  it.  He  is  told,  that  he  had  stolen  five 
shillings'  worth  of  goods  privately  in  a  shop.  He  exclaims  perhaps 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment ;   and  he  receives  for  answer, 

*  That  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case,  which  made  it 

*  proper  to  enforce  the  law;  for  that,  in  999  instances  in  1000,  this 

*  crime  is  not  punished  capitally.'  He  is  thus  left  in  as  complete 
ignorance  as  he  was  before  he  first  put  his  question :  he  is  not  so  much 
deceived,  perhaps,  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  remained  satisfied 
with  the  first  answer  he  received ;  nor  so  completely  misled  as  he  would 
be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Court  where  the  culprit  was  tried, 
or  the  calendar  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confined :  for  those  docu- 
ments tell  a  tale  wholly  wide  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  punishment 
is  inflicted  for  breaking  a  particular  law.  So  far  his  inquiries  have  set 
him  nght.  He  has  learnt  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  his  life, — 110^  because 
he  offended  against  that  law,  but  because  there  were  some  circum- 
stances in  his  conduct  or  situation  which  he  cannot  discover.  The 
punishment  which  he  has  seen  inflicted,  he  therefore  only  knows  to  be 
the  consequence  of  some  unknown  thing ;  and  the  lesson  is  entirely 
thrown  away  upon  him. 

But  suppose  our  spectator  is  to  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the  law  is 
reallj  executed  —  that  the  culprit  suffers  death  because  he  stole  five 
shillings  in  a  shop  ;  for  it  is  only  upon  this  supposition  that  the  law  can 
be  defended  on  its  avowed  principle,  and  that  the  sight  of  its  execution 
can  deter  the  public  from  violating  it.  —  He  will  then  put  the  second 
question,  and  ask,  if  he  is  sure  to  be  so  punished,  should  he  himself 
commit  shoplifting  ?  —  The  sight  before  his  eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken 
some  apprehensions  in  his  mind  —  it  may  lead  him  to  believe  that  such 
mai^  be  his  fate  if  he  steals  in  a  shop  ;  but  this  is  all.  The  question 
of  probability  remains  unanswered ;  for  the  punishment  of  tJiis  one 
culprit  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  all  who  so  offend  shall  so  suffer. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  gathered  from  various  considera- 
tions, most  of  which  probably  pass  through  the  spectator's  mind  during 
or  soon  after  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  all  of  which,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  are  present  to  his  contemplation,  while  revolving 
whether  he  shall  commit  an  act  of  shoplifting  or  no.  The  first,  in 
order  of  time  as  well  as  in  weight,  is  the  chance  of  escape  or  detection ; 
but  this  we  may  here  pass  by,  as  it  refers  itself  to  those  parts  of  the 
judicial  system  which  provide  for  the  securing  of  offenders,  and  which 
come  under  the  extensive  and  important  chapter  of  Police.  But  sup- 
posing he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  be  taken,  there  are  chances  of  escape 
still  to  be  computed.  The  prosecutor  may  not  come  forward-— 
evidence  may  not  be  forthcoming  —  juries  may  be  unwilling  to  convict 
—judges  may  be  loath  to  condemn  —  or  mercy  may,  in  the  last  resort, 
be  extended.  Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of  escape,  which  each 
of  these  circumstances  gives  him,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  ^oes  directly  to  increase  each  separate 
chance.  —  Whether  the  practical  reasoner,  whose  case  we  are  figuring, 
will  so  argue,  is  of  no  conseouence  ;  he  knows  the  fact,  whatever  may 
be  tlie  reason.    The  fact  is,  tnat  persons  are  or  may  be  more  slow  to 
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proMCUle  a  ghoplif^er —  witnessed  more  unwilling  to  come  forward  — 
juries  more  anxious  to  acquit  —  and  judge*  mure  prnno  to  rrprir%i?  or 
pardon  —  than  if  the  puninhnient  were  lea*  stevere*  Tliin  ftict  hcing 
known  to  him,  he  being  8ure,  in  shorty  that  only  one  in  nearly  1900  m 
executed  for  offences  of  this  description*  what  can  be  so  obvious  ai  the 
conclusion^  that  the  spectacle  he  has  witnessed  proves  nothing*  prac- 
tically speaking,  but  the  bnd  luck  of  the  sufferer  ; — and  that  it  should 
no  more  influence  hi:;  own  conduct  than  if  he  never  had  beheld 
or  heard  of  it  ?  Such  is  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  second 
question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute  book,  or«  as  it  is  tcrmeil* 
the  denunciarion  there  promulgated,  is  of  mOit  feeble  force,  when  put 
in  the  balance  aguinsl  such  consideratidfii  at  ihere.  What  avails  it  to 
tell  men  that  they  shall  suffer  death  for  certain  acts*  and  to  uliow  I  hem 
the  contrary  ?  —  Will  they  believe  the  book  rather  than  the  fact  ? — 
Will  the  rogue  appeal  from  the  evidence  of  his  senaea  to  the  text  of  a 
statute  ;  and,  instead  of  looking  at  his  coinradea  taken  to  priiton  for 
shoptiAing,  and  aAerwardu  let  off,  will  he  pore  over  the  10th  and  1 1th 
of  William  HI.  to  convince  himv^elf  that  it  is  a  capital  frlony  ?  Such 
fancies  really  suppose  the  pemons  who  ure  the  objects  of  criminiiJ 
legislation,  eitlier  to  be  a  great  deal  mure  refined,  or  a  great  deal  more 
dull  and  unthinking,  than  the  rest  of  mankind* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  administration  of  this  law,^ — and  wo  ihaJI 
obitrve  the  fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  discretion  in  another  ahMiCb 
Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  chietly  its  inHucnce  upon  the  pubUc« 
to  whom  punishments  are  addressed.  We  shall  now,  in  tracing  ita 
influence  upon  the  mode  of  trial,  nee  at  the  same  time  additional  proofs 
of  its  interference  with  the  instruction  which  punishments  arc  meant 
to  convey. 

When  a  person  it  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  crime,  it  accms  o  verj 
obvious  proposition,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him  should  be  the  point,  and  the  only  point,  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  tribuiml  before  which  he  in  tried,  —  that  the 
sentence,  pronounced  in  the  event  of  his  conviction,  should  impose  on 
him  the  penalty  due  to  the  offence  of  which  he  wns  accused, —  and 
that  the  same  tribunal  which  trieni  him  should  investigate  the  trutli  of 
the  charge  whereupon  the  penalty  attiichcj^.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more 
wide  of  the  proceedings  which^  in  fuct^  take  place  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  present  system.  'Hie  charge  preferred  in  the  indicttiicnt  ia 
frequently  different  from  thi*  t  Lar^c  inuuircd  into  by  the  Court*  The 
culprit  is  accused   of  hav  i  to  the  amount  ot  five  shillings  in  a 

shop;  and  it  is  pagMtl/le  tu„.  ,.  .iiing  beyond  this  charge  may  come 
before  the  Court  which  is  to  try  it.  But  it  is  ali«o  very  possible  that 
other  niatter  may  arise  out  of  the  judicial  investigation ;  und  that  this 
incidental  nmttcr  may  be  jso  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  trial,  as  nearly  to  supersede  the  original  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  prisoner  may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  abandoned  character, 
generally :  he  may  prove  to  have  been  frec|uently  before  tried  for  a 
iimtlar  oflence;  he  may  have  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  sub* 
oming  perjured  evidence.  If  these  things  &p{>eftr  against  him,  the 
Court  considers  them;  although  one  of  them -^  thai  oae  which  most 
freouently  occurs,  is  a  specific  crime  known  in  law,  and  severely 
punishable.  So,  if  a  person  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  felonious  uiul 
forcible  taking  is  not  tne  only  matter  inquired  of :  a  tjuestion  arises 
VOL,  tv,  c 
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often  much  more  material  to  his  fate,  whether  any  act  of  violence  was 
committed  by  liim.  Again,  the  ptjni.flimejit  awaitk^d  by  the  sentence 
\s  not  always  that  which  the  law  attaches  tu  the  crime  cliarged.  When 
one  has  been  sus^pected  of  murder,  but  the  proof  of  this  charge  fails, 
he  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  forty  shillinj^s  in  a  dwelHiig;  and  the 
otfence  which  cannot  he  proved  —  nay,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  on 
the  trial  —  may  decide  the  sentence.  A  person  charged  witli  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop  or  dwelling,  and  nominally  tried  for  that  oftence,  but 
found,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  be  a  man  of  general  bad  character, 
or  to  have  set  up  a  perjured  alihi  in  his  defence,  is  sentenced  to  death  ; 
not  evidently  because  the  latv  makes  the  crime  charged  a  capital 
felony,  (for  this  datufiriaiiou  Is  never  attended  to  in  courts,)  but 
because  he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  guilty  of  that  for  w  hich 
he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  law  ever  made  capital  —  of  having 
a  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishable  at  all, —  or  of  suborning 
perjury,  which  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanoyr.  Lastly,  the  tribynal 
which  ought  to  try  the  truth  of  the  whole  charge  in  frequently  not 
permitted  to  inquire  into  that  part  of  it  which  ib  to  regulate  the  final 
result.     This  requires  a  little  more  attention* 

The  jury,  by  our  law^  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  ; 
—  the  whole  matter  in  issue  is  referred  to  them*  The  charge  is  staled 
in  the  indictment ;  and  (at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases)  gene- 
rally denied  by  the  plea  of  the  defendant.  7'his  affirmation^  on  the 
one  hand,  and  denial  on  the  other,  of  a  proposition  of  fact,  constilntcii 
the  issue  which  the  jury  are  to  try;  and  tiieir  verdict,  or  the  opinion 
formed  by  them  upon  examining  the  evidence  adduced  on  either  side, 
is  a  decision  of  this  question,  or  a  determination  affirming  or  denying 
the  propos-ition  submitted  to  them.  If  the  indictment  charges  that  the 
prisoner  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  can  only 
determine  whether  or  not  he  did  steal  to  this  amount  in  a  shop ;  and 
the  jury  decide  no  other  question*  But  the  prisoner  attempts  an  a/ilfi ; 
and  the  jury  no  doubt  consider  wlietlier  he  has  succeeded  in  proving 
it.  If  they  say  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  they  say 
by  implicalion  that  he  hajs  not  proved  his  aUlfi :  but  they  say  nothing 
more :  ihey  do  not  determine  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  this  defence,  except,  in  general,  that  it  has  failed.  How  it  hm 
failed  they  do  not  decide,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  inquiring-  It 
may  be,  that  the  prisoner  has  suborned  false  w  iinesses  to  sw^ear  he 
was  absent  from  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed ;  or  it  may 
be,  that  his  friends,  unknown  to  him,  have  been  guilty  of  this  suborna- 
tion :  or  it  may  be>  that  the  witnesses  were  mistaken  in  the  time,  or  in 
the  person  of  the  prisoner;  and  that  he  alone  knew  of  their  mistake, 
Jn  the  first  case,  he  has  suborned  false  witnesses ;  In  the  second,  he 
has  only  stood  by,  and  profited  by  the  subornation  of  others :  In  the 
third,  no  perjury  has  been  committed;  but  the  prisoner  has  suftered  a 
miiitake  to  be  committed  beneficia]  to  his  defence,  and  innocent  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fell  into  it  —  has  done  something,  in  short,  not  very 
different  in  point  of  guilt  from  the  mere  a^ertion  of  his  innocence, 
iuqilied  by  pleading  the  general  issue.  Now,  if  the  merits  of  this 
mode  of  defence  are  to  regulate  the  sentence  which  follows  on  the 
verdict  of  gnihy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not, 
whether  the  prisoner  committed  shoplifting?  but,  to  which  of  the  three 
cases  just  enumerated  his  defence  bclonp  ?  Because^  certainly,  if  it 
belongs  Co  the  last  class,  and  probably  if  it  belongs  to  the  second,  a 
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perfectly  different  decinion  will  be  come  to  from  thnt  which  wouJtl 
t'aliow  iV  it  bcloogeii  to  the  firist.  lliis*  tlicn,  is  really  the  oue^tion  to 
he  tried,  in  so  ^j^r  ai^  the  life  of  the  prisoner  i«  lit  i»tfike*  nut  this  it 
%  matter  not  directly  in  iskuc*  It  is  a  point  into  which  the  jury  do  not 
inquire,  and  upon  which  their  verdict  \%  quite  silent.  By  whomnoever 
llie  mocit  material  question  is  tried,  the  Jury  hove  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Tliey  try  something  quite  different,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  fate  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  otiiers ; — not  merely  his 
uunUhment^  hut  t)ie  facts  of  his  cane  are  decided  on  hy  the  Court. 
He  cannot  be  iiaid  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury. 

But  arc  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  realty  tried  at  all : — that  the 
fjicts  most  material  to  his  case^ — those  points,  upon  the  truth  or  false* 
hood  of  which  the  result  of  the  trial  hinges*  have  been  judiciatly  inquired 
into  by  any  part  oi*  the  tribunal  jtaid  to  try  the  cause  ?  We  fear  not* 
The  verdict  only  aiinwt^rs  the  question  raised  in  the  pleadings;  and  the 
trial  is  unly  ithapcd  with  a  view  to  answer  thifi  question,  if  the  wit- 
nes«ea  who  swear  to  the  ulthi  are  mistaken,  thr  tifi motive  is  as  much 
proved  as  if  they  were  wilfully  perjured;  ami  the  it  fore,  no  inquiry 
needs  be  instituted  into  tlit*  |>oint^ — upon  which,  however,  tJie  sentence 
is  to  hinge — Whether  theru  be  perjury  in  the  defence  or  not?  It  ia 
clear  that  if  no  such  inquiry  is  necesaaryp  none  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  made ;  because  tiie  prosecutor  only  seeks  to  prove  his  case, 
that  1%^  to  bring  evidence  sufKcient  for  substantiating  the  charge  on  the 
record*  The  court  cannot  call  witnesses,  and  try  the  emerging  point— 
the  collateral  issue,  whetJier  the  aliln  is  founded  in  false  swearing  or 
not.  There  miy  be  grounds  of  suspicion; — observations  may  occur; 
—  the  case  may,  of  itst:lf,  furnish  more  or  less  of  light  into  ilA  origin  :^^ 
but,  how  wide  is  this  of  the  certainty  required  by  our  law  ?  The 
pribiuner  is  fenced  round  with  forms,  and  protected  from  all  un favour* 
able  presumptions,  upon  the  inquiry  which  profeK-^^  '  sututes  the 

•libject  of  the  trial,  but  the  result  of  which  is  in  ui   in  deter* 

mining  his  life  or  death  , —  while  the  question  upon  which  every  thing 
turns  IS  to  be  determined  witfiout  forms,  or  precautions,  or  safeguards 
of  any  kind  —  to  be  decided  without  deliberate  cxaniimttion,  incident 
talivt  and  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  prosecuting  a  perfectly  diifcrcnt 
inquiry*  Lit  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  confining  ourselves  to  the 
niufitration  from  tlie  aggravation  now  alluded  to,  we  are  taking  the  case 
moKt  favourable  to  the  opposite  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  an 
imputation  at  least  of  a  known  charge,  which  might  be  inquired  of*  and 
is  nat  a  vag\ie  indefinite  aspersion,  like  that  of  gr  neral  bad  cliaracteff 
which  could  scarcely,  in  any  shape,  he  judicially  sif\ed* 

Cases  will  probably  occur  to  the  legal  reader,  in  which  the  result  of 
a  trial  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  in  i»sue  ;  and  others,  where  the 
result  turns  materially  upon  points  which,  though  in  issue,  are  nevcr- 
ilieless  by  no  means  the  main  object  of  the  proceedings.  'Ilius,  where 
an  action  of  damages  is  brought  against  a  person  for  seducing  another  a 
wife,  and  the  defence  consists  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  husband 
treated  her  brutally,  prostituted  her  to  others,  or  connived  at  her  guilt; 
— or  where  a  similar  action  is  brought  for  seduction  of  a  daughter,  and 
the  defence  is  to  destroy  the  woinrtu'i^  character  by  attempting  to  prove 
prostitution  ; — the  nature  of  thei^e  dtrfences.  if  the  proof  of  them  fails,  will 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  assessing  the  damages;  and  the  pUiintift' 
said  to  recover  more  for  the  loss  of  hts  wife's  or  daughter's 
than  he  ought  to  do^  because  his  own  or  his  daughter's  uiantc* 
c2 
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ter  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  In  like  manner, 
if  an  action  is  brought  for  slander  or  libel,  and  there  is  a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation  which  fails,  the  damages  will  be  greatly  increased,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Jury  are  only  required  to  try  the  matters  arising 
previous  to  bringing  the  action.  But,  m  all  these  instances,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  justifies,  or  rather  requires,  a  departure  from  strict  and 
rigorous  principle.  There  is  no  other  remedy  —  no  other  means  of 
assessing  the. additional  compensation  which  every  one  must  admit  that 
such  defences  render  just  and  fitting  to  be  given  —  at  least  no  means 
which  would  not  greatly  endanger  the  free  course  of  justice.  The 
inconvenience  would  be  extreme,  of  allowing  separate  actions  to  be 
brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  recriminations  of  the  defendant's 
counsel ;  and  there  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  making  the  state- 
ments set  forth  on  a  record,  or  sworn  to  (and  not  falsely  sworn  to)  by 
witnesses,  the  subject-matter  of  new  trials.  Besides,  in  all  these  cases, 
no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  incidental  matters  which  are  raised  for 
consideration.  When  these  matters  are  on  record,  by  being  pleaded 
specially,  they  are  in  every  respect  before  the  court,  and  notified  to 
the  opposite  party,  as  much  as  if  they  formed  the  original  ground  of 
any  proceeding  ;  and  even  when  they  arise  in  the  course  of  trial  under 
the  general  issue,  they  are  regularly  examined  and  decided  upon  by  the 
Jury,  exactly  as  the  rest  of  the  case  is. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  evil  of  which  we  have  been  complain- 
ing in  our  criminal  procedure  ;  and  it  is  an  evil  by  no  means  justified 
by  any  necessity.  Tne  letter  of  the  law  says,  shoplifting  is  a  capital 
felony.  The  practice  of  the  court  says,  it  shall  not  be  punished  capi- 
tally, except  it  be  accompanied  with  certain  aggravations.  Then,  why 
not  put  those  aggravations  in  issue,  as  well  as  the  act  of  shoplifting 
itself?  But  is  there  any  sense  in  thus  confounding  together  distinct 
offences  ?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  punish  each  appropriately 
and  separately  ?  Why  not  attach  a  certain  penalty  to  shoplifting,  and 
a  certain  penalty  to  subornation  of  perjury?  If  the  former  crime 
should  be  punished  with  transportation  or  imprisonment,  and  the  latter 
with  imprisonment  or  pillory — if  such  would  infallibly  be  the  sentences 
pronounced,  where  the  same  person  committed  the  second  offence  in 
any  other  way  but  in  the  attempt  to  escape  punishment  for  the  first  — 
why  should  we,  in  this  one  case,  confound  the  two  crimes  together,  and, 
out  of  a  clergiable  felony  (afi  in  practice  it  has  become)  and  a  misde- 
meanour, create,  by  some  strange  process  of.  judicial  compounding^ 
something  quite  different  from  both,  a  capital  felony  ?  Nothing  surely 
can  be  more  rude  or  clumsy  than  such  a  contrivance  —  nothing  more 
repugnant  to  all  clear  and  distinct  principle. 

The  object  of  those  improvements,  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has 
laboured  with  such  exemplary  perseverance  to  effect  in  the  criminal 
law,  is  to  correct  the  inconsistencies,  and  remove  the  hurtful  anomalies, 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to.  describe.  Finding  that  the  sta- 
tutes in  question  are  not  enforced  so  as  to  punish  the  crimes  which  they 
pretend  to  prohibit,  but  that  they  are  the  means  of  introducing  such 
proceedings  as  we  have  just  now  contemplated; — observing,  that  all 
certainty  of  punishment  is  thus  destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  nature  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  very  meaning 
of  the  punishments  inflicted,  is  withheld  from  the  public,  whom  the  law 
is  made  to  guide,  and  the  punishments  are  inflicted  to  instruct ; —  per- 
suaded that,  though  seldom  enforced,  the  denunciations  of  the  statutes 
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ia  qtiestion  are  sufficient  to  deter  penoiM  froio  pro  "  ^  -  Itjg 
eWdence^  mid  from  convicting,  tliaugti  ihcy  only  i  >ii« 

"those  whom  they  are  intended  to  deter  from  commitliii^  {\av  otfLsice*; 

thifi  enlightened  and  virtuous  legislator  reeommendH  the  adaption  of 
eotue  more  tixed  and  known  method  •  ing  —  or  the  very  method 

which  our  own  practice,  slh  far  a^  it  c^  y  nieani  any  things  poinfi 

out  for  adoption.  He  Kayii,  repeal  the  c«ipiul  pari  of  the»e  felonies, 
and  leave  it  erriaui^  that  whoever  ia  guilty  of  shoplifting,  or  fitealing  in 
a  dwelling  or  upon  a  navigable  rivers  kIuiU  be  punished  as  guilty  of  a 
clergiable  felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  of  ttiaking  whiiter«»r 
puniflhmcnt  the  law  denounces  a^^  certain  aa  the  ini perfections  of  pulioQ 
and  jurisprudence  will  permit.  That  the  certainty  of  the  puni»hmeiit 
15  much  more  impartunt  in  preventing  crimen  than  iti  ievcnty  ieems  a 
maxim  now  universAlty  agreed  upon.  *  If  it  were  poR«iblc  *  (obscrrca 
our  author)  '  that  punishment,  as  the  consequence   o£  guitt,  could  be 

*  reduced  to  on  absolute  certainty,  a  very  ilight  penalty  would  be  tiuffi- 

*  cient  to  prevent  almost  every  species  of  crime,  except   thusie  which 

*  arise  frotu  sudden  gust«i  of  ungovernable  passion.    If  the  resloratioo 

*  of  the  property  itoJeo,  and  only  a  few  weok»*  or  even  a  few  days' 
'  imprisonment,  were  the  unavaidabitr  coniierjuence  of  theft,  no  tlielt 

would  ever  he  committed.  No  man  would  iteal  what  he  was  sure 
that  he  could  not  keep  ; — no  man  would,  by  a  voluntary  act,  deprive 
htuiself  of  Ills  liberty,  though  but  for  a  few  dayji.     It  is  the  desire 

*  of  a  support' d  good,  which  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime*  No  crimet 
'  therefore,  could  exist,  if  it  were  infallibly  certain  that  not  good,  but 
'  evil,  mu^>t  follow,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  to  the  person  who 
'  committed  it.     lliis  absolute  certainty,  however,*  (he  continues)  •  ji 

*  unaltai liable,  where  facts  arc  to  be  ascertained  by  human  testimony, 
'  and  rjuestionj?  are  to  be  decided    t)y    human   judgments.     All   that 

*  can  be  done  is,  by  a  vigilant  police,  by  rational  rules  of  evidence* 

*  hy  clear  laws,  and  bv  punishn»ents  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the 

*  otTcndcr,  to  approacli  as  nearly  to  that  certainty  as  human  imper- 

*  fection  will  admit.* 

How  far  these  sound  and  unquestionable  principles  are  violated  by 
the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have  already  in  part  explained. 
But  a  few  more  observations  may  be  subjoined  upon  the  same  im- 
portant topic.  Those  who  fmd  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  rn  fact 
scarcely  ever  executed,  mrfy  conjecture  that  the  knowledge  of  this  will 
operate  upon  prosecutors,  witnesses,  and  juries,  as  well  as  on  culprits; 
and  remove  the  scruples  from  the  f4>rmer,  as  well  as  the  fears  from  the 
latter; — ^  a  plausible  doubt  to  the  Hrst  view,  but  very  little  founded  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  For,  when  a  man  is  balancing  with  himself 
whether  he  shall  commit  an  olfeiice,  tempted  by  the  desire  of  attaining 
some  favourite  object*  his  dihposition  leans  towards  gratitying  thia 
desire;  and  he  adventureq  in  whnf  he  nccitstoms  himself  (to  use  our 
author  s  appoMte  e>  rd  as  the  lottery  of  justice,  pro- 

vided the  chancer  <k  ,  Icrable*    But  it  is  otherwise  when 

a  man,  under  tJic  inrtuence  ol'  no  such  pafssions*  knowing  that  the 
culprit  is  actually  taken,  weighs  with  himself  whether  he  shall  do  an 
act,  the  c<msetiuence  of  which  will  be  —  not  indeed  the  certain,  or 
even  the  probable  —  but  the  possible  death  of  a  fellow  creature ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  delivering  him  over  to  others,  in  whose  discretion  it 
mwii  now  bci  whether  death  shall  be  iutlicted  or  not.    *  I  have  had  five 
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*  shillings  stolen  from  me,'  he  says,  *  by  this  msn.     If  I  come  forward 

*  against  him,  he  will  be  convicted  ;  and. could  I  be  sure  of  his  only 

*  suffering  imprisonment,  or  even  transportation,  it  might  be  welK    But 

*  how  do  I  know  that  his  character  may  not  turn  out  a  bad  one  —  that 

*  he  may  not  set  up  a  perjured  defence  —  or  that,  if  convicted  of  the 

*  simple  offence  which  he  has  committed  against  me,  mercy  may  not 
'  *  be  refused  ?     I  will  incur  no  such  risk  ;  —  1  will  never  have  to  re- 

*  proach  myself  with  having  exposed  a  man  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a 

*  crown  ;  —  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  risk  of  his  actually  being 

*  hanged  for  such  a  theft.'  How  far  such  reasoning  is  well  founded, 
we  do  not  inquire :  that  it  influences  men's  minds,  and  directs  their 
conduct,  is  matter  of  fact.  The  same  person  whom  we  have  been 
supposing  robbed  of  five  shillings,  has  seen  a  fellow-creature  mur- 
dered; he  knows  that  the  evidence  which  he  gives  must  send  the 
murderer  to  the  gallows ;  but  he  feels  no  such  scruples  as  before  :  — 
his  feelings  all  go  along  with  his  duty  in  this  case ;  and  he  hesitates 
not  a  moment  what  course  to  take.  True  it  is,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  has  no  right  to  draw  such  distinctions ;  he  is  assuming  a  sort  of 
legislative  authority ;  and  taking  considerations  into  his  mind,  which 
any  Judge,  who  might  accidentally  discover  his  process  of  reasoning, 
or  rather  of  feeling,  would  not  fail  severely,  perhaps  justly,  to  reprove. 
But  until  all  men  shall  be  so  fashioned  as.  to  think  and  feel  in  their 
private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  according  to 
the  very  letter  of  the  law,  and  shall  in  every  respect  act  as  a  legislator 
may  desire,  he  will  do  well  to  adapt  his  contrivances  to  their  natures ; 
and,  if  he  would  not  be  disappointed,  he  had  best  lay  his  account  with 
their  following  their  own  inclinations  in  all  cases  where  he  cannot 
prevent  them.* 


ON  CODIFICATION.t 


In  spite  of  the  panegyrics  which  have  been  so  oflen  pronounced  upon 
our  laws,  and  upon  the  administration  of  them,  no  person  who  is  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  our  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  who 
will  speak  of  it  ingenuously,  can  deny  that  it  is  attended  with  great 
and  numerous  mischiefs,  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  in- 
tolerable. The  difficulties,  the  expense,  the  tedious  length  of  litigations, 
the  uncertainty  of  their  issue,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  lamentable 
delay  of  decision,  are  but  too  well  known  to  the  great  number  to 
whom  all  this  is  a  source  of  profit,  and  to  the  far  greater  number  on 
whom  it  brings  down  calamity  and  ruin.  What  are  the  causes  of  these 
evils  it  would  be  rash  in  any  one  to  pronounce  before  he  had  fully  and 
anxiously  examined  every  part  of  the  subject.  They  are  evils,  how- 
ever, of  such  magnitude,  that  every  discussion  which  affords  a  chance 
of  leading  us  to  the  discovery  of  their  causes,  and  consequently  to  the 

•  This  article  concludes  with  a  just  and  well-written  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
humane  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  as  a  reformer  of  the  Criminal  Code 
of  England,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  Bills  which,  at  different  periods,  he 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

f  Bentham  on  Codification. — Vol.  xxix.  Page  222.  November,  1817.  The 
introductory  observations  to  this  Essay  on  the  character  and  merits  of 
Mr.  Bentbam  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  p.  24. 
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pTovfdTng  aj^inst  them  an  eflt-ctual  rcmeily,  muj^t  hv 

beooficiul-     C-'on^idt'ru(i  in  tlii*  poiiit  of  view,  the  <; 

common  or  unwritten  law  b*i  betttT  calcuhiled  th;m  a  \\i\ 

provide  effect u;ilJy  for  the  security  of  men'i)  pcrHarm  uiul  i^ 

a  state  as  far  advunced  as  Kngtnnd  is  in  civiJi/atiun  anil  n  ! 

one  of  very   great   public  interest;   antJ  wc  Khali    therctoi 

apology  for  proceeding  to  the  di$icu«^ion  ofit,  or  for  mixing  nrgutaent* 

of  our  own  with  those,  which  eitlier  we  have  found  in  the  work  before 

ui»,  or  have  been  »uggeiited  by  \ih  peruKuJ. 

The  firgt  &tcp  to  be  taken  in  thin  inquiry  it  to  aacertaln  the  nature 
of  Uie  unwritten  law  by  which  England  is  at  this  moment  governrd* 
We  are  not  then  to  understand  that  the  rulen  by  which  property  is  to 
be  difitrtbuted,  and  the  conduct  of  men  to  be  regulinedf  really  cscut 
only  in  oral  tradition^  and  the  imperfect  recollectionjt  of  individual*.. 
What  i«  called  with  us  unwritten  law  is  in  truth  to  be  collected  from  a 
great  number  of  written  records  and  printed  volutnea :  and,  according 
to  old  Fortcscue  and  to  Ulackstone,  it  is  only  by  a  twenty  yean*  study 
of  liiem  that  a  perfect  knowledge  oi^  it  can  be  gained.  U  i*  by 
reading,  and  by  reading  only^  that  the  lex  non  Mcripia^  an  woU  as  the 
yMatute  law,  is  to  be  acquired ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  we  find  tlie  law  ex* 
fcresising  its  commands  in  direct  and  poMfive  terms  —  while,  in  this 
cither,  we  ean  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  only  through  its  interpreten 
and  oracles  —  the  JuJges* 

l*he  common  law  is  to  be  collected,  rot  from  'he  plain  text  of  a 
comprehensive  ordinance,  which  it  is  open  to  all  men  to  constdt,  but 
from  the  decisionfi  of  Courts  of  Justice,  pronounced  in  a  grciit  variety 
of  cases^  and  which  have  disclotied  mnatl  portions  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  just  as  the  niiiicelJaneous  transactions  of  men  in  a  state 
of  society  may  have  chanced  to  reijuirey  or  give  occasion  lor  its 
promuJgatioii* 

Of  a  law  so  constituted,  it  must  necctaarily  happen  that  a  large 
portion  must  always  remain  unpublished*  'I*he  occasion  for  declaring 
it  never  having  occurred,  it  mu^t  rest  (ns  all  that  is  now  publishea 
once  did)  in  a  latent  state,  till  some  event  happens  to  call  it  into  use 
and  into  notice.  Of  a  statute  law  we  know  with  certainty  the  whole 
extent, —  and  we  can  at  once  discern  what  it  hat  not,  as  well  as  what  it 
has  provided ;  but  under  the  connnon  law  there  is  no  case  unprovided 
for,— though  there  be  many  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
indeed  impossible,  to  say  beforehand  what  the  provision  is*  For  the 
cases  on  which  no  decision  has  yet  been  pronounced,  an  unknown  law 
exists,  which  must  be  brought  to  light  wlienever  the  courts  are  called 
upon  for  their  decision.  For  all  practical  purposes,,  ti  law  so  unknown 
is  the  same  as  a  law  not  in  existence ;  to  declare,  is  substantially  to 
enact  it;  and  the  Judges,  though  called  only  expounders  of  law,  are 
hi  reality  legislators.  Of  what  importance  ia  if^  that,  by  a  legal  fiction, 
the  law  is  suppo*^ed  !o  have  h«d  nre-exislence,  since,  being  unknown 
till  it  was  pn»i  i  by  some  tnbunut,  it  was  not  possible  that  men 

could  have  c<m  co  it  m  the  rule  of  their  conduct  ? — ^and  yet,  in 

tins  very  circumstance,  have  some  most  eminent  lawyers  discovered  a 
superiority  in  the  common  law  over  all  written  statutes.  Lord  Mans- 
field, for  example,  when  pleading  as  an  advocate  at  the  Bar,  i«  reported 
to  have  thus  expressed  himself:  *  Cases  of  law  depend  upon  occasions 
'  which  give  rise  to  them.  All  occasions  do  not  arine  at  once,  A 
*  itatute  very  seldom  can  take  in  all  cases ;  therefore  tiie  couttuon  \&wm 
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<  that  works  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn  from   the  fountains  of  justice, 

*  is  superior  to  an  act  of  Parliament/     (AtkyrCs  ReporUy  vol,  i.  S2, 8S.) 

The  law,  thus  unknown  to  others  till  it  was  promulgated  in  some 
decision,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  previously  known  even  to  the 
judges  themselves.  When  some  new  question  is  brought  before  them  to 
decide,  those  oracles  of  the  law  do  not,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  (the 
supposed  sources  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,)  immediately  pro- 
nounce their  authoritative  and  unerring  responses;  neither  do  they 
retire  to  their  chambers,  as  if  to  consult  some  code  of  which  they  are 
the  sole  possessors,  and  then  reveal  in  public,  to  the  contending  parties, 
the  text  which  they  have  discovered.  They  profess  themselves  un- 
qualified immediately  to  decide;  they  require  to  be  themselves  in- 
formed :  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  hear,  and  compare,  and 
examine,  and  reason,  and  be  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  others, 
before  they  are  prepared  to  pronounce  what  the  law  has  declared. 
They  even  call  upon  the  litigant  parties  themselves  to  state,  by  their 
advocates,  what  they  conceive  the  law  to  be,  and  to  support  their 
statements  by  reasoning  and  authorities^  and  analogous  decisions ;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  even  with  all  this  assistance,  the  Judges  find 
themselves  unable  to  declare  what  the  law  is,  and  require  the  assistance 
of  a  second  argument,  and  by  other  counsel. 

That  all  these  deliberations,  and  this  laborious  process,  should  be 
necessary,  ^\\\  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  reflect  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  operation  to  be  performed  when  we  would  discover  what 
the  common  law  is  upon  some  point  upon  which  it  has  never  yet  been 
declared.  Dr.  Paley  calls  it,  and  not  unaptly,  a  competition  of  opposite 
analogies*  '  When  a  point  of  law,*  he  says  *, '  has  been  once  adjudged, 

*  neither  that  question,  nor  any  which  completely,  and  in  all  its  cir- 
'  cumstances,  corresponds  with  thaty  can  be  brought  a  second  time  into 

*  dispute  ;  but  questions  arise  which  resemble  this  only  indirectly,  and 
^  in  part,  and  in  certain  views  and  circumstances,  and  which  may  seem 

*  to  bear  an  equal  or  a  greater  affinity  to^  other  adjudged  cases ;  — 

*  questions  which  can  be  brought  within  any  fixed  rule  only  by 
'  analogy,  and  which  hold  an  analogy  by  relation  to  different  ruks.  It 
'  is  by  the  urging  of  the  different  analogies  that  the  contention  of  the 
'  Bar  is  carried  on  ;  and  it  is  in  the  comparison,  adjustment,  and  recon- 

<  ciliation  of  them  with  one  another,  in  the  discerning  of  such  distinc- 

*  tions,  and  in  the  framing  of  such  a  detejmination,  as  may  either  save 

*  the  various  rules  alleged  in  the  cause,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  may 
'  give  up  the  weaker  analogy  to  the  stronger,  that  the  sagacity  and 
'  wisdom  of  the  court  are  seen  and  exercised.'  f     Tlie  common  law 

'  •  Paley,  Mor.  PhU.  vol.  ii.  p.  259.  * 

\  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  with  such  accurate  notions  as  Paley  appears 
to  have  had  on  this  subject,  he  should  not   have   seen,  that  this  '  source  of 

*  disputation,*  as  he  calls  it,  was  peculiar  to  an  unwritten  law.  He  strangely 
supposes  it  to  belong  equally  fo  the  statute  as  to  the  common  law.    *  After 

*  all  the  certainty  and  rest,'  he  says,  *  that  can  be  given  to  points  of  law,  either 

*  by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  or  the  authority  of  precedents,  one 

*  principal  source  of  disputation,  and  into  which,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of 

*  f^al  controversies  may  be  resolved,  will  remain  still,  namely,  the  competition 

*  of  opposite  analogies.'  Difficulties  undoubtedly  often  arise  in  the  application 
of  written  statutes,  iind  Paley  himself  has  well  pointed  them  out;  but  they  are 
quite  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  attend  the  administration  of  the 
common  law,  and  certainly  cannot  be  surmounted  by  that  competition  of  opposite 
analogies  which  he  mentions. 
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wftB  coveretl  with  a  veil  of  antiquity ;  —  that  veil  has  been,  by  the  de- 
cision* of  the  Judges,    in  part  removed  :  what  it  i«  that  iittll  renuiins 
concealed  from  the  public  view«no  one  can  with  certainty  tell.    N 
ii  le^  us  but  to   conjecture,  and  our  conjectures  arc  wholly  t 

]>un  those  variouis  analog;ies  of  which  Paley  speaks.  'I'he  bcjit  sup* 
ported  of  chose  analogies  is  that  which  generally  pre  vat  lit ;  it  isi  acknow- 
ledi^cd  from  that  moment  as  the  law  of  the  land*  a»d  aa  a  point  from 
which  other  annlogies  may  in  future  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  what  Blackstone  (who  is,  upon 
almost  all  occasions,  the  apologist  for  what  he  finds  established,)  sayt 
of  this  unwritten  law*     *  The  moment,'  these  are  his  words,  •  that  a  de- 

*  cision  has  been   pronounced,  that  which  was   before   uncertain,  and 

*  perhaps  indifferent,  become!*  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the 

*  brca«t  of  any  subsequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from  ;*  and  he  accord- 
ingly tells  us,  that  *  it  is  an  e»  tab  lis  bed  rule  to  abide  by  former  prcce- 

*  dents,  where  the  same  point  comes  again  m  litigation.'*  How,  indeed, 
should  it  be  otherwise?  Where  tlie  authority  of  a  written  text  cannot 

^be  referred  to,  it  i%  from  decisions  alone  that  the  law  cmi  be  collected  ; 

I  -«od  it  tthould  seem  to  be  as  necessary  for  thode  who  administer  the  law, 

to  ioltow  thoMe  decisions  implicitly*  as  to  obey  the  plain  injunctions  of 

a  statute  :  nnd  yet,  according   to  Itlack^tone,  *  this  rule  aclmits  of  ex* 

*  cepti on,  where  the  former  determination  is  most  evidently  contrary  to 
'  reason,  and  much  more,  if  it  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  Divine  law/ 
Here  are  other  sources,  then*  from  which  wc  arc  to  collect  the  un- 
written law  —  namely,  tlie  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  declared  will  of 
God.  But*  unfortunutety»  the  dictates  of  reason,  winch  arc  at  all  times 
sufficiently  uncertain  as  a  positive  rule  of  conduct,  are  rendered  much 
more  uncertain  by  the  learned  Commentators  explanation.  For,  in 
many  cases,  he  iitih  us  —  the  reason  of  a  law  cannot  be  discovered  by 
any  sa^^city,  and  yet  must  be  nrestumed  to  exist ;  and  he  proceeds  Ui 
lay  it  down,  as  a  maxim  of  English  Jurijjprudence,  that  it  is  only  where 
a  precedent^  or  the  rule  which  it  has  established,  is  flatly  absurd  or 
unjust,  that  its  authority  may  be  disregarded.f  The  Cambridge  pro* 
iesjtor,  who  h^  commented  upon  the  Commentaries,  controverts  even 
this  position,  and  most  satisfactorily  proves,  that  absolute  demonstration 
of  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a  rule  is  not  aUme  sulBcient,  at  the 
common  law,  to  detract  from  its  binding  force.  By  the  law  of  Kngland, 
till  the  legislature  inter|)osed  to  alter  it,  every  statute  had  a  retro- 
a|iective  operation  to  the  first  day  of  the  Sessions  in  which  it  passed ; 
and  ncf<!,  thirefore,  which  were  done  after  the  Sessions  had  commenced, 
IV  ■  :■  law  was  made,  fell  under  the  aninuid version  of  its  at 
f*  mi  nts.  nnA  y^nhjtM'ted  the  author  oi'  them  to  the  penalty 
*•!  1^  which  had  no  existence.     A  stronger 

1 and  injustice  are  not  incompatible  with 

a  ruk*  oi  the  common  law  couid  not  have  been  adduced. 
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ry  rule  in  the  law  cannot,  at  this  dixtsnce 

J;  l«4t  it  i«  sufficient  that  thrrc  Ik*  nothing 

>mJ  then  the  !uw  will  prc^imc  it  to 

\aw  is,  tlutt   [>ri*ccdentji  and  rtdcs 

-  ijjKiv  iijJMiru  in  iinjuHt  J  I'or  though  their  reason  be 

\vt  we  owe  such  n  ilerercnce  tofonner  tiiJtcs,aM  not  to 

u  u'hoify  without  coasidcratiun/     Coiaai.  voKi,  p.  70. 
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Tliis  source  of  uncerlamty  becomes  the  more  formidable,  from  tJic 
consideration  that  the  judges  are  thcnrjselvcs  to  determine,  whether  the 
former  decision  was  or  was  not  contrary  to  reason ;  or,  in  other  words, 
wliether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  binding  on  them.  It  must  always  there- 
ibre  be  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  notwithstanding  the  oath  which  we 
are  told  be   takes,  *  to   determine,   not   according   to   his  own  private 

*  judgment,  but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land.' 
To  relieve  himself  from  embarrassing  precedents  which  may  be  cited, 
he  has  only  to  declare,  that  those  precedents  are  contrary  to  reason, 
and  were  therefore  themselves  deviations  from  the  common  law,  and  to 
profess,  m  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  that  he  is  '  not 
'  making  a  new  law,  but  vindicating  the  old  from  misrepresentation/ 
I'his  doctrine,  that  former  determinations  are  of  authority  only  as  they 
are  consistent  with  reason,  affords,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer, 
good  ground  for  those  high-strained  panegyrics  of  the  law  which  are 
so  ol\en  pronounced  by  our  judges.     '  Hence/  to  use  his  own  words, 

*  it  is,  that  our  laxvyers  with  justice  tell  us,  that  the  law  k  the  perfec- 
'  tion  of  reason,  and  that  what  is  not  reason  is  not  law.'  An  aphorism 
which  i»,  however,  involved  hi  such  a  cloud  of  mystery,  that  we  are  at 
the  same  time  told,  that  not  even  the  judges  can,  upon  all  occasions, 
discover  in  what  that  reason,  the  test  of  genuine  law,  consists  ;  and 
that  they  are  bound  to  hold  every  thing  wliich  they  find  decitied  by 
their  predecessors  to  be  law,  and  consequently  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son, unless  it  be  *  flatly  absurd  or  unjust,'  In  contemplation  of  law, 
there  is  no  medium,  it  seems,  between  the  perfection  of  reason  and 
gross  absurdity. 

Not  to  deceive  ourselves,  however,  we  ought  to  understand,  that  this 
supposed  bringing  to  light  of  the  antient  law,  which  had  been  for  ages 
unrevealed,  is  at  best  but  a  fiction.  The  law  so  declared  in  many  cases 
had  no  existence  till  the  declaration  was  made,  although  the  judges  do 
not  *  pretend  to  make  new*  law,*  but  *  to  vindicate  the  old  from  misre- 
'  presentation,*  It  lias  already  been  observed,  that  where  the  whole 
law  is  embodied  in  written  statutes,  cases  may  occur  on  which  the  hiw 
is  silent ;  but  where  an  unwritten  law  prevails,  this  can  never  happen, 
lliat  the  law  is  not  already  declared  is  only  because  the  particular  oc- 
casion for  declaring  it  never  before  occurred.  The  .ludges,  being 
unable  therefore  to  predicate  of  any  case  that  it  is  one  which  the  law 
ha8  not  foreseen,  are  under  the  necessity,  with  the  aid  of  Or.  Faley 's 
Analogies,  of  supplying  what  is  wanting,  and  of  discot'ering  the  antient 
law  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  expressed  in  statutes  that 
have  long  since  mouldered  away,  or  to  have  been  pronounced  in  judg- 
ments of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  In  name,  this  differs 
from  making  laws, —  but  it  is  only  in  name.  Whether  the  chasm  has 
been  made  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  was  left  in  the  orit^ntd  fabric  of 
our  law,  it  is  precisely  by  the  same  process  that  it  must  be  filled  up. 
The  same  recourse  must  be  liad  to  raley's  Analogies,  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Judges  be  to  conjecture  what  the  lost  law  nuist  have  been, 
or  to  make  a  new  law^  which  will  best  quadrate  and  harmonize  with 
the  relics  of  the  old. 

Tlie  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  on  these  occasions  is  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  statuary,  who  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  deficient  parts  of 
some  mutilated  remnant  of  antiquity.  From  4hat  which  remains,  he 
conjectures  what,  in  its  original  perfection,  must  have  been  tJie  entire 
Btatue  \  and  he  supplies  such  a  feature  or  a  Ittitb  as  will  give  its  proper 
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HBm  and  attitude  to  the  whole.    Jn  the  6anie  manner^  the  lawyer,  halving' 
^adc  himself  maAter  of  all  that  remains  of  the  aniieni  common  law  — 
Having  iiiibtbed  its   B\nT\U  and  iitudicd  iu  |n  — endcuvourjt  to 

restore  whal  is  wanting,  in  such  a  mode  on  Kynmittrtf.e  and 

combine  itaelf  with  the  rest.     In  this  rrspeci,  hox^tvtr,  the  Artistt  and 
the  Jurittt  ditfer  ;  the  former  gives  tlie  resuH  of  hi^i  tabonrs  for  what  it 
really  is,  a  humble  attempt  to  su}j[ily  a  Iom  whicli  he  aeknowledge»  to 
be  irreparable ;  while  the  magisterial  lawyer  does  not  hesitate  to  pub- 
lish his  ingenious  conjectureu  as  the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity,     Iti 
another  respect,  too,  the  comparison  fails.     With  our  rentonng  /urists. 
Kit  ivS  often  not  the  best    but  the  hrst  nrtist  that   tries   his  hand*  whose 
lessay,  however  crude  and  imperfect,  must  be   united  for   ever  to  the 
■beautiful  original  to  which  it  has  been  once  attached ;  whereaa,  in  the 
lArts,  the  first  awkward  attempt  at  restoratjoti  wilJ  give  place  to  the 
■happier  efforts  of  a  more  iikillul  statuary, 

'  Considering,  then,  thene  judicial  declarationt  or  exposttions  of  the 
law,  as  that  which,  in  every  new  caae,  they  to  all  practical  pur|ioftes 
really  are,  the  making  of  law;  let  ua  next  consider  what  is  the  peculiar 
PCharacter  of  this  species  of  Icgidation*  Tlie  first  thing  to  be  observed 
■■pOii  it  is,  that  laws  so  made  are  necesaanly  esr  poti  Jaeto  lawa.  The 
prib  is  not  laid  down  till  afler  the  event  whicli  adla  for  the  application 
Rif  if  \\i\A  happened.  Tliough  new  in  faci^  yet  being  of  the  greatest 
Iftntiquity  in  theory,  it  has  necestarily  a  retrospective  operation,  and 
Igovenis  all  past  ha  welt  as  all  future  transactions,  ^0{Nirly)  which  had 
■been  purchased  or  transmitted  by  descent  to  the  preaeni  possessor  of  it, 
f  l«  discovered  by  the  newly*declared  law  to  belong  to  others  ;  actions* 
Mrhich  were  thought  to  be  mnocent,  turn  out  to  be  criminal  ;  and  there  is 
Im>  leeurity  for  men's  po.si;e scions,  their  (lersons^  or  their  liberties* 
W  It  is  another  objection  to  tliis  mode  of  legislation,  that  the  legislatorSp 
I  being  ost^n%\b\y  called  on  to  discharge  si^ty  different  duties,  arc  for- 
I  bidden  to  entertain  any  of  the  considcrntjons  which  ought  most  to 
■  influence  the  iudgments  of  those  who  are  avowedly  employed  in 
I  making  laws.  VVhat  will  most  tend  to  tiromote  the  general  good»  or 
what  IS  best  adapted  to  the  present  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
miankind«  the  judicial  legislator  is  bound  to  disregard.  He  is  to  con- 
billert  not  what  would  be  the  best  law  on  any  given  subject  that  could 
now  be  made,  but  what  law  was  most  likely  to  have  been  made  upon 
lit  at  the  remote  period  w hen  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  have  had 
iits  origin.  All  his  researches  tend  to  discover,  not  how  the  evil  whicli 
I  bas  occurred  may  best  be  remedied,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  prol>able 
Ithat,  in  a  very  diCerent  state  of  society,  the  matter  would  have  been 
I  ordered,  The  reMooa  i3pon  which  he  proceeds  are  not  reasons  of 
futility  or  of  general  expediency,  but  reasons  of  analogy,  or,  as  they 
Pare  properly  termed,  technical  reasons.  Tlius,  when  it  was  first  de- 
cided  that  a  man  who  had  killed  himself,  and  of  whose  crime  it  waa 
deemed  no  small  aggravatton  that  he  had  lefl  destitute  a  wife  whom  he 
k  was  solemnly  bound  to  ])rotect  and  to  provide  for, —  when^  for  such  an 
loK'encei  it  was  first  decided,  that*  by  the  common  law,  there  was  a  for- 
Ifeiture  to  the  Crown,  not  only  of  all  tlic  chattels  which  the  offonder 
raosaessed,  but  even  of  leaaehold  estates  which  he  held  jointly  with  that 
I  wife,  or  which  he  posaessed  in  her  right,  it  was  on  mere  technical  argu- 
r trientj;,  which  set  all  reasons  and  commoh  sense  at  defiance,  that  such  a 

decision  proceeded* 
,      To  take  onotlier  iaatunce*     A  man  is  killed*     Hie  person  by  who«c 
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hand  he  fell  is  tried  for  murder,  and  is  acquitted,  or  having  been  con- 
victed, receives  a  pardon.  The  father  of  the  deceased,  imputing  par- 
tiality to  the  Jury,  or  complaining  of  favour  unjustifiably  shown  by 
the  Crown,  is  desirous  of  avenging  his  son's  blood,  and  of  bringing 
the  case  before  another  Jury,  but  in  such  a  form  as  shall  wrest  from 
the  King  his  prerogative  of  protecting  enormous  guilt.  Accordingly, 
he  brings  his  appeal  of  death ;  and  the  question  is,  whether,  at  his 
suit,  such  a  proceeding  will  lie.  It  is  now  settled  law,  that  it  will 
not.  But  let  us  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  this  com- 
mon law  question  came  first  under  discussion.  If  a  new  law  were  to 
be  made  upon  such  a  subject,  the  questions  to  be  examined  would  be, 
whether'it  were  expedient  that  the  punishment  of  public  crimes  should 
depend  on  the  pleasure  of  private  individuals ;  whether  a  man,  once 
tried  and  acquitted,  ought  to  be  put  a  second  time  in  peril  of  his  life; 
whether  the  prerogative  of  pardoning  should  be  fettered  with  any  re- 
straints, and,  if  it  should,  whether  such  restraints  could  be  safely 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  obscure  and  perhaps  worthless 
individual.  All  this  might  be  matter  of  examination  and  of  doubt ; 
but,  upon  one  point,  all  voices  would  concur,  namely,  that  if  such 
powers  were  to  be  confided  to  those  who  stood  in  some  near  relation 
to  the  deceased,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  ought  sooner  to  be 
entrusted  than  to  a  parent  deprived  by  murder  of  his  child.  Consi- 
derations, however,  of  expediency,  or  of  public  advantage,  when  the 
question  is  one  of  common  law,  are  those  which  are  last  to  be  enter- 
tained. It  is  technically  that  we  are  to  look  at  the  subject.  Though 
the  question  relate  to  murder,  it  is  artificial,  not  natural  relations,  that 
we  are  to  regard.  And  accordingly,  we  find  it  settled,  that  a  cousin, 
though  he  will  probably  use  this  process  merely  as  a  means  of  ex- 
torting money,  may  bring  his  appeal,  provided  he  be  the  heirat-law; 
but  that  no  father  can  have  recourse  to  it,  because,  by  the  positive  law 
of  England,  a  parent  cannot  be  heir  to  his  child. 

To  give  the  unlearned  reader  some  notion  how  uncertain  the  com- 
mon law  is,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  it  yet  remains  to  be  declared, 
we  would  refer  him  to  the  following  passage  upon  the  subject  of  these 
appeals,  in  Serjeant  Hawkins's  Treatise  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.    *  If 

*  an  appeal,'  he  says,  '  be  once  commenced  by  an  heir  who  dies  hanging 
'  the  suit,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  by  almost  all  the  books,  that  no  other 

*  heir  can  afterwards  proceed  in  such  appeal,  or  commence   a  new 

*  one.     But  some  have  holden  that  if  the  first  heir  die  within   the 

*  year  and  day  without  commencing  an  appeal,  the  next  heir  may  bring 

*  one.  But  Ais  is  made  a  doubt  by  others ;  and  the  generality  of  the 
*■  books  seem  to  favour  the  contrary  opinion ;  yet  it  is  holden  by  Sir 
'  Matthew  Hale,  and  some  others,  that  if  the  first  heir  get  judgment 
'  in  an  appeal  of  death,  and  die,  his  heir  may  sue  execution  ;  but  this 

*  is  doubted  of  by  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  seems  contrary  to  many  of 
^  t/ie  old  books,  and   not  easily  reconcileabie  with   the   reason  of  the 

*  cases  above  mentioned.     But  whether,  in  this  case,  the  Court  may 

*  not  award  execution,  either  ex  officio  or  at  the  demand  of  the  King, 

*  may  deserve  to  be  considered.     Also,  if  a  person  who  is  killed  have 

*  no  wife  at  the  time  of  death,  and  no  issue  but  daughters,  and  all 
'  those  daughters  die  within  the  year  and  day,  it  may  reasonably  be 

*  argued,  that  the  heir-male  may  have  an  appeal,  because  the  right  of 

*  bringing  one  never  vested  in  any  other  before.      But,  finding  this 

*  case  in  none  of  the  books,  I  shall  leave  it  to  be  more  fully  considered 


^  by  others.  *  All  thete  doubu  and  difficulti^t*  and  coniectures  and 
uncertainties,  relate,  it  ls  true,  to  a  branch  of  the  law  H'hich  ba«  sel- 
dom, m  the  course  of  the  lost  three  centuriefi^  been  executed ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  in  a  taw  which  it  10  in  the  power  of 
private  individuals  to  call  at  any  time  into  activity  ;  that  accident 
alone  is  to  determine  on  whom  the  power  of  reviving  it  jttuill  be  coit ; 
and  that,  when  called  into  action,  it  in  men'it  lives  that  it  will  T* 
of.  For  the  cases  thus  hW  unprovided  fur,  or,  which  is  the 
thing,  which  are  so  provided  for  that  the  moitt  learned  lawjert  1 
say  what  the  providiion  is,  some  law  ought  surely  to  be  made.  The 
matter  being  involved  in  »uch  ohi:curity  that  one  of  the  first  criminal 
lawyers  that  the  country  has  produced  can  only  state  what  the  incon* 
stent  authoritiea  are,  can  venture  no  further  than  to  advance  doubts 
""and  probabilities,  and  to  suggest  topics  for  argument,  it  must  be  in* 
cumbcnt  on  the  Legislature  to  declare  what  the  law  shall  be  in  future, 
and  to  prevent  the  justice  of  the  country  from  being  hereafker  so  much 
dishonoured  as  it  surely  must  be  if  our  tribunals  art  to  be  assembled 
to  decide  whether  an   individual  shall  ftuf^cr  death  for  a  murder  im- 

Iiuted  to  him,  upon  no  consideration  of  an}^  Utiug  that  hajt  relation  to 
lis  guilt  or  innocence,  to  the  justice  of  a  discussion  already  com* 
menced  upon  his  cqmc,  or  to  the  prudence  or  the  profligacy  with  which 
the  Crown  s  prerogative  of  j»arduning  mav  havu  been  exercised,  but 
upon  legal  subtleties  applicable  only  10  the  descent  of  real  property, 
upon  an  examination  of  antient  records,  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
weight  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Mattliew  llalc*  and  of  Sir 
William  Staunford,  and  upon  some  law,  which  no  man,  till  the  case 
occurred,  could  venture  to  state  had  any  existence,  and  which  ia 
brought  to  light  only  by  anftijuarian  roiiiech,  and  forensic  aculfloaM^ 
amongst  clashing  and  inconsistent  authorititi,  out  of  a  mass  of  iiial«mls 
under  which  it  had  remained  buried  for  centuries  past. 

Not  onJy  is  the  Judge^  who,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  makitig' 
law,  is  bound  to  profess  that  it  is  his  province  only  to  declare  it ;  not 
only  is  he  thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines  and  to  artiiicial  reason- 
ing, —  he  is  further  compelled  to  take  the  narrowest  view  piossible  of 
every  subject  on  which  he  legiiitlatef .  Tlie  law  he  makes  is  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  particular  cane  which  gives  occasion  for  its  promul^^a- 
tion.  (Men  when  he  is  providing  for  tliat  particular  case^  or,  according 
to  the  fiction  of  our  Constitution,  is  declaring  how  the  antient  and  long- 
forgotten  law  has  provided  for  it,  he  representji  to  hinuself  other  cases 
which  probably  may  arise,  though  there  is  no  record  of  their  ever  having 
yet  occurred »  whicn  will  ait  uri^ently  call  for  a  remedy  as  that  which  it 
IS  h'm  fhify  to  decide.  It  would  be  a  prudent  part  to  provide,  by  one 
'  nsive  rule,  ai  well  for  thei^e  pOM^ible  events,  as  fur  the  actual 

<-  is  in  dispute,  and.  while   terminating  the  existing  litigntion, 

to  ubvmte  and  prevent  all  future  contests.  This,  however,  is  to  the 
judicial  legislator  strictly  forbidden :  and  if,  in  illustrating  the  grounds 
of  his  judgment,  he  advertu  to  other  iind  analogous  Cttsef*  and  presumes 
to  anticipate  how  they  should  be  decided,  he  is  consldored  as  exceeding 
his  province:  and  the  opinions  thus  delivered  are  treated  by  succeeding 
judges  as  extra-judicial,  and  as  entitled  to  no  authority. 

A  still  further  evil  inherent  in  this  system  is,  that  the  duty  of  legis- 
lation must  ai\en  be  cast  on  thoae  wbo  arc  iU  qualified  to  Icgulatc  upon 
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the  particular  subject  which  accident  may  allot  to  thcnu  In  a  mass  of 
Jurisprudence  so  extensive,  and  consisting  of  such  a  variety  of  parts  a» 
that  which  at  the  present  day  prevails  in  England,  it  must  necessarily 
happen,  that  even  the  most  learned  and  experienced  lawyers  will  not 
have  had  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  study  and  practice, 
to  make  themselves  complete  masters  of  every  portion  of  it-  It  is 
usually  to  some  one  or  more  particular  branches  that  they  have  seve- 
rally directed  tlieir  researches.  One  man  is  distinguished  as  deeply 
learned  in  the  law  of  real  property  ;  anotlier  in  what  relates  to  tithes 
and  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  church  ;  a  third  is  mostly  skilled 
10  criminal  law  ;  a  fourth  in  the  forms  of  actions  and  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure :  and  accordingl}^,  when  it  h  important  to  private  clients  to  be 
informed  of  the  law,  they  consult  the  most  eminent  jurists  only  upon 
those  subjects  with  which  they  are  known  to  be  most  conversant.  If 
the  task  of  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws  were  now  to  be  under- 
taken, the  subject  would  probably  be  divided  into  its  different  branches, 
and  each  would  be  assigned  to  those  who  were  understood  to  have  de- 
voted to  it  ahiiost  exclusively  their  attention  and  their  care.  But  in 
legislation,  by  means  of  judicial  decisions,  it  is  chance,  not  the  cjualifi- 
cations  of  the  legislator,  which  determines  upon  what  he  shall  legislate. 
In  theory  he  is  alike  tjualified  for  all  subjects,  lie  is  presumed  to  be 
master  of  all  brandies  of  the  law,  and  to  be  capable,  whatever  may  be 
the  matters  that  are  bronght  before  him,  and  in  whatever  order,  acci- 
dent, or  the  humour  of  litigant  parties  shall  present  them  to  his  view,  of 
declaring  what  the  law  is  which  applies  to  them. 

Another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  and  which  in  a  free 
state  cannot  surely  be  of  little  account^  is^  that  the  People  have  no 
control  over  those  by  whom  the  laws  are  made-  The  magistrates,  filling 
the  high  stations  to  which  is  attached  the  most  important  duty,  and  the 
most  dangerous  power  that  men  in  a  state  of  society  can  be  invested 
with,  are  nominated  by  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  Crown  ;  and  during 
the  long  period  when  the  largest  portion  of  the  common  law  by  which 
we  are  now  governed  was  produced,  they  were  also,  if  the  law^s  which 
they  made  were  unjialutable  to  the  Crown,  removable  at  its  pleasure. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  that  we  are  to  be 
governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  the  people  have,  by  their 
representatives,  given  their  consent.  No  man,  however,  will  assert, 
that  the  consent  of  the  people  was  ever  obtained  to  the  common  law, 
which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  our  jurisprudence.  Our  legislators 
here  have  been,  not  the  representatives  of  our  choice,  but  the  servile 
instruments  of  our  monarchs  —  at  one  time,  the  great  delinquents  who 
presided  in  our  tribunals  in  the  days  of  llichard  IL — and  at  another, 
the  corrupt  judges  of  the  Jameses  and  the  Charleses,  who  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  practised  upon  by  the  king's  law  officers,  and  met  in  secret 
cabals  to  decide  the  fate  of  tne  victims  of  the  Crown,  before  any  accu- 
sation was  openly  preferred  against  them  ; — the  men  who,  by  their  abject 
obedience  to  the  aictates  of  iTieir  master,  when  they  were  his  hired  advo- 
cates, and  by  the  keenness  with  which,  as  his  blood-liounds,  they 
hunted  down  the  prey  he  had  marked  out,  had  sufficiently  proved  how 
well  disposed  they  were  to  do  him  good  service  in  the  high  and  sacred 
office  of  a  judge. 

Such  are  among  the  principal  objections  to  this  species  of  legislation. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  this  is  going  on,  there  is  amongst  us 
a  legislation  of  another  kind,  proceeding  with  equal  activity — that  of 
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Hie  avowed  and  acknowledged  legislature  which  every  year  »end«  into 
the  w»»rld  a  cumbrous  Colleciion  of  new  Statutes.  Between  the«e  two 
]•  "^  there  i»  no  unity  of  design  ;  their  wcirku   are  an  unhke,  ox 

t!  rerfi  of  the  authors  and  their  modes  of]  eg  illation.     Of  a  Uw 

proceeihng  from  ^uch  ftource«f  it  is  not  iiurprifltng  that  it  is  found  to  \m 
uncertain,  intricate,  obscure,  perplexed,  incon»(iiitent,  full  of  refine ment 
and  subtlety,  and  subject  to  coutinuaJ  Buctuationn.  llie  lavr  which  ii 
every  term  discovered  and  brought  to  hght  hy  the  Judges  sretna  to 
vie  in  extent  with  that  which  i^  made  by  the  Parliament;  and  the  Jaw* 
ycT*ft  hbrary  it  every  year  enlarged  by  one  bulky  volume  of  statute*, 
and  by  several  volumes  of  reported  decisions.  The  new  statuiek  of  each 
year  are  swoln  out  to  a  hulk  surpaiising  that  of  the  year  which  precede 
it ;  and  every  fresh  term  seemj^  to  be  prohBc  of  more  judiciaJ  reporta 
than  the  term  that  went  before  it.  So  considerable  are  tlie  chftngea 
and  augmentations  which  are  thus  continually  taking  place  in  EogUth 
law,  that  the  treatjsest  essays,  and  compilations  which  nave  been  com* 
posed  on  various  legal  subjects,  require  to  be  from  time  to  timtrMiewtdU 
that  they  may  not  mislead  those  who  consult  them ;  and  upon  nuuij 
heads,  an  old  law  treatise  is  of  as  little  use  as  an  almanack  tor  a  ycsr 
that  has  expired.  The  duties  of  a  juMlce  of  the  p^ace  were  formtfrijr 
»eomprjMid  in  one  small  duodecimo  volume :  tliey  are  now  to  be  iemrched 
tor  in  five  large  octavos*  containing  altogether  4^400  pages*  To  this 
size  Burn's  Justice  has  been  gradually  expanded,  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty*two  editions  which,  during  a  perioci  of  sixty  years,  it  has  paaaecl 
through.  So  many  new  reports  have  been  printed*  and  iko  many  new 
statutes  made,  that,  us  the  publisher  tell*  us  in  the  advertisement  to  the 
15th  edition,  *  every  new  edition,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  law,  is 
in  cflTcct  a  new  book.'* 


*  Sir  James  Mat  kin  tosh  makes  honounible  mention  of  tliin  article  in  his 
IlinertalHin  on  the  I'romss  of  Ktliiciil  IHnlci^nphv,  prefixed  to  the  Encycloprttk 
BliMnicR,  Mfe  217(1.  *  It  need  no  loticyr  hi  Mmcealcxl/  says  he,  *  that  it  miM 
«  contrilvttted  by  8ir  Samuel  Homilly.  TIte  iHeMdiiteM  with  whkli  he  hcJd  the 
"  balance  in  i^clglnng  tlic  merits  of  Ibts  friend  if^DSt  hia  uafartiiiwie  defects  is 

*  an  exHUiple  of  Ium  uniim  of  the  most  cosBmandific  moral  pmeiple  with  a  seiv 

*  sihtlity  so  w»uin,  thut,  if  it  hml  liceo  rrlfssed  iroai  that  stem  authority^  it 
'  would  not  HO  long  huve  endured  the  coanwnesa  and  roughness  of  human 

*  lonccms.     From  the  tenderncta  of  his  feelings,  and  (hmi  an  anger  never  rtjiused 


but  by  cruelty  imd  lifUtcneMy  «i  much  as  ft-om  his  genius  and  pure  tiiste,  JPf^uig 
I  thai  original  and  chomctenadc  eloquence  which  was  the  bo|»e  of  the  nlllicled 

as  well  as  the  ttTTor  of  the  oppressor.  If  his  oratofy  bad  not  floweil  so  l^mly 
I  from  this  n»or»l  source,  which  yenrs  do  not  Ary  up*  he  would  not  iicrhaps  myc 
I  been  the  onl)  example  of  tai  t>nitor»  who,  u(Ut  the  age  of  sixty,  daily  tocfwed 

in  polish,  in  vigour,  and  in  splendour/ 
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THE  USURY  LAWS.* 

It  18  curious  to  consider  by  what  accidents  the  prejudices  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Usury  Xaws  have  maintained  their  ground,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  mercantile  system  to  which  they  naturally  belong.  Long  after 
eyery  thinking  man  had  been  convinced,  that  the  most  entire  freedom 
in  commercial  matters  was  both  the  right  of  the  subject  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  community,  and  that  every  interference  with  the  private 
trade  of  individuals  was  not  only  a  grievous  restraint  upon  natural 
liberty,  but  positively  detrimental  to  public  prosperity,  all  reasoners 
seemed  to  agree  in  excepting  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation  thus 
passed^  upon  such  laws  the  very  class  of  enactments  which  most 
plainly  sinned  against  the  principles  both  of  civil  libertv  and  true 
policy.  This  anomaly  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  tne  peculiar 
nacture  of  the  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  Laws  had  their  foundation ; 
but  an  unlucky  opinion  in  their  favour,  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the 
work  which  operated  so  powerfully  towards  dispelling  the  other  errors- 
of  the  mercantile  theorjr,  had  a  veiy  remarkable  effect  in  keeping  alive 
those  prejudices;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Mr. Bentham  was  the  first 
writer  who  openly  and  systematically  attacked  them.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  he  completed  the  work  which  he  began  :  for,  since  the 
publication  of  his  tract,  no  one  has  ever  been  hardy  enough  to  deny, 
that  he  had  conclusively  demonstrated  the  proposition  which  forms  its 
subject.  To  endeavour  to  add  any  thing  to  his  reasonings  would  be 
a  vain  attempt ;  but  we  shall  exhibit  the  substance  of  them  in  a  form 
somewhat  abridged,  rather  in  the  hope  of  their  meeting  the  eyes  of 
many  who  might  not  possess  the  original  work,  than  with  the  least 
doubt  as  to  its  superior  efficacy  in  producing  speedy  conviction  in  all 
who  may  peruse  it. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord  Coke,  that  to  trace  the  source  of  an 
error  is  to  refute  it :  and  fortunately  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  those  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  Laws 
have  their  foundation.  Mr.  Bentham  ascribes,  we  think,  rather  too 
much  to  religious  bigotry,  in  treating  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  practice  of  self-denial  came  very  early  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  active  virtue ;  and  as  the  greater  the  temptation  the  greater 
the  merit,  much  virtue  Was  held  to  lie  in  refusing  to  one's  self  the 
means  of  making  money,  —  at  all  times  the  favourite  pursuit  of  man- 
kind. Hence,  he  says,  the  obvious  method  of  making  wealth  produc- 
tive, by  lending  it  for  a  profit,  was  proscribed  as  an  illegal  gratifica- 
tion;  and  besides,  as  the  Jews  dealt  largely  in  this  practice,  the 
Christians,  ever  anxious  to  avoid  their  customs,  deemed  it  peculiarly 
sinful.  The  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  reprobates  usury  on  the  ground 
that  '  money  is  in  its  nature  barren,'  was  a  strong  support  of  these 
views,  in  an  age  which  bowed  to  the  dictum  of  thi^t  pnilosopher  in 
every  thing,  save  matters  immediately  connected  with  Pagan  faith. 
Our  author  also  remarks,  that  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  spendthrifl 
towards  the  saving  man,  arising  from  the  envy  with  which  he  regards 


•  Defence  of  Usury,  and  Protest  against  Law  Taxes.    By  Jeremy  Bcnthani, 
Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,— Vol.  xxvii.  page  339.    December,  1810, 
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him,  must  have  operated  in  the  ^ame  direction*  That  all  these  caiiAe« 
have  coritributed  maUTiaily  to  jirociuce  the  prrvailing  notioni  Againftt 
usury,  there  cud  he  no  Utmht.  But  we  thinlc  he  hai,  contrary  to  ibe 
u&uai  accuracy  of  bin  analynift,  overlooked  onv  of  the  most  pow«ffitl, 
—  ire  mean,  the  fecltng  cxcite<l  agairi«t  a  rich  mari»  as  the  lender  mttft 
always  be  compared  with  the  borrower,  —  and  lu  favour  of  a  pour  one» 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  the  former  making  the  latter  pay  for  help, 
according  to  hist  necet»£itie«v  and  reaping  a  profit  without  any  labour  or 
even  trouble  of  his  own.  It  Ia  true,  that  many  other  claAscf^  are  exactly 
in  the  same  situation,  as  far  as  the  circutnatance  of  ^ainmg  by  another's 
working  goes;  but  in  no  case  docs  the  contest  between  distress  and 
avarice,  or  let  us  only  t^ay^  a  catcutating  and  money- getlifig  spmt,  to 
frequently  become  apparent;  and  besides*  other  lenders,  aa  land- 
owners, have  always  formed  such  a  powerful  body,  that  no  universal 
prejudice  could  easily  take  root  against  them.  Nor  is  it  any  answer 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  say,  that  a  person  in  no  diitresiiiKl  state 
may  borrow,  upon  a  calculation  of  gain,  from  another,  upon  the  whole 
oo  richer  than  hhujictf;  for  the  prejudice  in  question  took  ita  rtaet 
when  ahno5t  all  loans  were  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  to  relieve  thdr 
dkUcA^es  ;  and  tlie  prevalence  of  hard  bargains,  drivan  ltlld«r  such 
circumstances,  obtained  for  the  dealers  in  money  a  bad  name  lliat  thry 
never  yet  have  lost.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  religious  bigotry  has 
chiefly  influenced  the  reputation  of  this  class  of  men,  in  modern  times, 
has  been  from  the  circumstance  of  tlic  ntoney  trade  being  priuci pally 
m  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  although,  undoubtedly,  this  monopoly  has 
<keen  secured  to  ihcm,  om  it  was  originally  acquired,  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  prejudices  themselves.  But  the  natural  que»tJon  is,  How  the 
laws  against  UHury,  that  is,  the  restraints  upon  the  ttrtns  of  motiey 
bargains,  can  be  justified?  We  shall  shortly  advert  to  the  raaaon 
which  have  been  adduced  with  this  view. 

The  Jrrgi  reason  shen  for  the  interference  is  the  prevention  of  pro* 
digality.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  lientham,  in  the  outset  of  this 
part  of  his  argument,  tl  itgh  the  ;  en  from  injuring 

one  another  is  a  mo^t   t*  object  v\  ; ,  it  may  well  be 

loubled,  whether  he  la  .l^  much  called  uj^on  to  nitcrpose  behixcn  a 
Dan  an<l  hinvw?lf,  supposing  the  person  no  nieant  to  be  protected  haa 
attained  the  years  ot  discretion.  W  tins  is  a  good  work  at  all,  he 
thinks  at  least  ir  is  a  work  of  supurcrogation.  liut,  in  truth,  such  is 
uot   the  real   •  of  the   rerttratnt.%   under  consideration*      Wlij 

should  a  taan.  he  is  prodigal,  be  also  insane  f     And  yet  no 

one  of  sound  mind  would  think  of  giving  six  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
moneVt  how  prest^ing  soever  his  wants,  if  he  could  get  it  for  five. 
Again  —  Can  a  man,  however  prodigal,  be  prevented  from  selling  all 
he  can  get  rid  of  by  sale,  and  pledging  all  that  won't  sell  ?  Those  who 
have  security  of  any  kind  to  offer  ihc  lender  are  not  protected  by  tlie 
law ;  for  the  lender  never  make;!  his  bargain  upon  a  view  of  the  borw 
rowers  character  and  habits,  but  of  his  security  — so  that  the  law  it 
not  likely  to  prevent  him  in  cases  where  he  was  disposed  to  lend  :  au<l 
the  protfigality  of  tlie  borrower,  whose  property  is  mortgaged,  may  be 
an  inducement,  in  itself»  to  such  as  look  towards  obtaining  possession 
of  It.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spendthrift  has  no  security  to  oflcr, 
how  is  he  nmre  likely  to  get  money  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  rate  ?  A 
friend  is  the  oidy  person  lilkely  to  accon>modate  him,  and  he  won't  take 
more  Umn  the  oruinary  rate.    Prodigals,  in  truth,  are  not  the  persons 

VOL.  IV,  '  u 
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who  borrow  large  sums  at  exorbitant  interest ;  —  they  much  more  fre- 
quently borrow  moderate  sums,  at  the  usual  rate,  in  various  quarters  ; 
^^  and  \vhen  they  can  find  a  lender  disposed  to  speculate,  and  obtain  a 
compensation  for  the  great  risk  of  trusting  them  in  the  high  profits  of 
the  transaction,  such  an  one  will  also  neglect  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Usury  Laws,  and  make  the  poor  man  pay  so  much  more  for  the  addi- 
tional risk  they  make  him  run.  But  it  is  decisive  of  this  argument, 
that  the  most  certain  road  to  ruin  for  all  prodigals  is  to  obtain  goods 
upon  credit,  as  long  as  their  credit  lasts ;  and  that  no  law  interferes 
with  this,  —  unless,  indeed,  we  have  recourse  to  the  interdiction  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Bentham  clearly  shows,  that  tradesmen 
make  raw  customers  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  money-lenders  would 
do ;  and  he  asks,  where  is  the  sense  of  stopping  the  expenditure  of  the 
prodigal  at  the  faucet,  while  there  are  so  many  ways  of  letting  it  out 
at  the  bunghole  ? 

The  protection  of  indigence  forms  another  reason  urged  in  behalf  of 
these  restraints.  But  it  is  plain,  that  no  one  rate  of  interest  can  be 
adapted  to  every  man's  situation.  To  some  it  may  be  profitable  to 
borrow,  though  they  should  pay  ten  per  cent.,  while  others  may  find 
six  per  cent,  too  high,  compared  with  the  gain  they  can  derive.  The 
Usury  Laws,  however,  fix  the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  consequently 
determine  one  standard  of  exigency  for  all.  How  does  this  arrange- 
ment operate  —  not  in  protecting,  but  in  crushing,  the  indigent,  whose 
protection  forms  its  pretext  ?  No  man  will  of  himself  give  a  farthing 
more  for  money  than  the  lowest  at  which  any  one  will  lend  it ;  but  he 
may  be  in  such  a  situation  that  nobody  will  lend  him  that  of  which  he 
stands  in  the  greatest  need,  except  he  pays  higher  than  the  general 
average  rate  adopted  by  the  law.  To  give  more  than  this  maximum 
would  be  for  his  advantage  ;  —  it  would  be  profitable  to  him,  otherwise 
he  would  not  desire  to  borrow  on  such  terms.  The  law  says,  he  shall 
not  benefit  himself,  perhaps  save  himself,  by  giving  what  by  the  sup- 
position he  is  able  to  give  —  and  this,  says  our  author,  out  of  prudence 
and  lovingkindncss  towards  the  poor  man  I  '  There  may,'  he  adds, 
*  be  worse  cruelty ;  but  can  there  be  greater  nonsense  t*  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  protection  of  indigence  were  really  the  object  of  these 
laws,  they  stop  short  of  their  mark  ;  —  they  prevent  a  poor  man,  no 
doubt,  from  borrowing  at  a  high  rate ;  but  they  take  no  means  of  com- 
pelling the  rich  to  lend  him  at  a  lower  rate. 

A  third  reason  alleged  is  the  protection  of  simplicity.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  simplicity  can  ever  induce  a  man  to 
make  so  improvident  a  bargain,  as  the  giving  more  than  he  knows,  or 
may  easily  learn  to  be  necessary,  for  the  use  of  money.  There  is 
nothing  so  easily  ascertained  as  the  market  rate  of  interest.  It  does 
not  vary  from  day  to  day,  like  the  prices  of  goods;  and,  when  it  shifts, 
it  is  only  in  a  very  small  proportion.  Moreover,  it  is  the  same  all  over 
the  community.  A  simple  man,  or  a  man  without  being  very  simple, 
may  be  deceived  in  other  bargains ;  but  here  the  legislator  does  not, 
indeed  he  cannot,  render  the  least  assistance.  If  a  person  unwarily 
pays  too  dear  for  goods  or  land,  a  case  of  daily  occurrence,  he  must 
stand  by  his  bargain,  how  speedily  soever  he  may  be  undeceived  ;  and, 
indeed,  here  the  law  could  not,  in  all  cases,  aid  the  unwary  purchaser, 
however  carefully  contrived  for  his  assistance,  because  the  seller, 
having  pocketed  the  price,  may  have  decamped  with  it,  or  spent  it. 
But  in  tne  case  of  loans,  the   unwary  borrower,  whom  the  legislator 
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pretends  to  assist,  has  iilway«  the  »eranty  tn  h't%  own  hmuh ;  nnd  if  lie 
has  been  really  overreached,  there  is  no  po*«ibIe  diftictitty  in  ohuiinJng 
redress*  Nor  should  it  be  fl>rgr>iieri,  th?it  i(  wc  are  tci  nupptnte  the  cii*e 
of  persons  uo  simple  a*  lo  »tjirui  iu  need  of  prutectiuu  in  ihrir  money 
bairgain«»  the  i»ame  ilefect  of  prudence  or  fiagaelty  expoiten  them  to 
fuUy  a$  great  danger  in  «H  their  other  trantinctiona.  Nayi  they  may 
be  overreached  in  the  demand  of  the  rate  oi'  interest  fixed  by  law'; 
for  the  market  rate  may,  and  oOen  doe^,  fall  much  befoiv  the  legal 
mfiTimuntf — nut  to  mention  the  ttijury  a  person  of  weak  judgment  may  d^t 
himself  by  borrowing  even  at  the  loirest  market  rate,  and  injudiciouily 
employing  the  sumi  *o  obtained.  Vet  in  the«e  ca«es  no  )awgi%'er  ever 
dreamt  of  affording  protection  to  simplicity ;  and  incLeed  the  attempt 
would  fie  obvioutly  hopelc*«- 

It  IK  urge<i  AA  a  fourth  reason  in  favour  of  thete  reitraifiCi,  that  a  fret* 
nceens  to  the  niont'y  miirket  tend«  to  encouragi»  proj^tor»  I>r.  Smith 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prevalence  af  thin  notion.  He  cla«cii 
projt?ctors  with  prodtgali;  litigmati^e*  both  a«  pcmont  likely  to  wiuti; 
the  capital  of  the  commanity ;  and  approve*  of  tJie  nfojrijviiiiji,  from  it* 
tendency  to  keep  a  portion  of  that  capital  ont  of  their  hands.  In  no 
part  of  Mr,  Br  tract  is  he  more  <  eb^ful   than 

in  his  elaborat"  urn  of  thi«  do^mn.  i  of  the  pre- 

judices upon  which  it  is  founded.  I'he  reAtruint,  ns  hr  justly  remarks* 
profefjting  to  fall  upon  rapli*  imprudent,  u#elejui  schemers,  does  in  fact 
ikll  upon  such  person*  a«,  in  the  *  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  even  of  any 

*  other  object,  endeavour,  by  the  aniitHtance  of  wealth,  Co  Mrike  into 
'  nn\r channel  of  invention.     It  fatU  upon  all   such  persons  as,  in  the 

*  cultivation  -S  ^*^v  of  those  arts  which  have  been  hv  xilh  of  eminence 

*  termed  ect  their  endeavours  to  any  of  r  i  irtmenta  in 

*  which  ihc.i  t^iMiiy  shines  most  cou^spicuousi  and  Hiiii..^i..^.ilc  ;  upon  all 

*  such  persons  a^h  in  the  line  of  any  of  their  pursuit*,  aim  at  any  thing 

*  that  can  be  called  impmvtmeni ;  whether  it  consist  in  the  production 

*  of  any  new  article  adapted  to  man«  use*  or  in   the  meliorating  the 

*  quahty,  or  diminishing  the  expense,  of  any  uf  those  which  are  already 
'  known  to  uj^     It  falls*  in  i^hort,  upon  every  applicaiitm  of  the  human 

*  powers,  in  wl  \  stands  in  need  of  wealth  for  its  assiMant*' 
\i  is  indeed  '  in  this  view,  the  Usury  Laws  are  abeturd, 

unlens  it  be  post ib It  tu  '^h,  before  trial,  good  from  bul,  that  if, 

successful  from  losing  }  —  in  which  cn^tt  the  law  ought  to  tin  a 

mfLrimnm  for  the  loims  to  ihc  une,  and  leave  the  other  (fee  uccess  to 
the  market, —  which  it)  plainly  iuipo»»ible.  Tho.<<e  who  are  too  prudent 
to  rihk  their  money  upon  an  unpromising  scheme  will  risk  it  upon  no 
scheme  at  all,  but,  will  lend  only  to  established  concerns.  The  temp- 
tation of  higher  protit  than  usual  is  al)solutely  necessary,  to  prevail 
upon  capitalists  to  embark  in  new  trades.  The  Lljiury  Laws  prevent, 
therefore,  any  capital  from  Hnding  its  way  into  those  channeU  by  way 
o£  loan,  and  directly  discourage  projects,  that  is,  invention  and  im- 
provement in  aJI  the  arts  of  life ;  (or  without  discouraging  the  useful 
iind  the  good^  they  cannot  discourage  the  wild  and  the  bad.  8halt  we 
then  say,  that  the  danger  to  the  capital  of  the  community,  from  a 
failure  of  certain  schemes,  is  so  alarming  us  to  justify  us  in  putting 
down  all  manner  of  schemes,  as  fur  as  lies  in  our  power?  Let  it  only 
be  remembered,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  civihatcd  life  Is  the  iVuit 
of  schemes ;  that  all  we  enjoy  above  the  lot  of  savages  comes  from 
arta  that  were  once  mere  projects;  and  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to 
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condemn,  in  one  sweeping  sentence,  every  innovation.  This  is  in 
truth  to  denounce,  as  rash  and  ill  grounded,  (we  use  the  author's  for- 
cible illustration,)  all  those  projects  by  which  our  species  has  been 
successively  advanced,  from  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  covering  them- 
selves with  raw  hides,  to  the  state  in  which  it  at  present  stands.  What- 
ever (as  he  says)  is  now  the  routine  of  trade  was,  at  its  commencement, 
prqfect;  whatever  is  now  establishment^  was  at  one  time  innovation. — 
And  why  such  fears,  after  all,  of  our  being  impoverished  by  failing 
schemes  ?  Long  before  the  existence  of  the  Usury  Laws,  the  pros- 
perity of  our  race  was  running  on  in  an  accelerating  course ;  —  long 
before  the  statutes  in  this  country,  its  wealth  and  general  improvement 
was  rapidly  and  constantly  advancing.  There  were  every  now  and 
then  failures  and  individual  losses  in  consequence;  still  their  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  successful  projects  was  trifling ;  and  no  one  can 
maintain,  that  since  the  restraints  were  imposed,  the  proportion  has 
diminished.  Were  the  law  silent  on  this  head,  money  would  still  be 
lent  to  projectors  by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  prudent  dis- 
posal of  it.  We  may  safely  trust  their  discretion  for  its  being  kept  out 
of  desperate  risks.  No  one,  indeed,  has  ridiculed  the  over  anxiety  of 
such  regulations  as  pretend  to  save  men's  capital  from  injudicious 
application  more  happily  than  Dr.  Smith  himself.  It  is  the  great  text 
of  which  his  immortal  work  is  the  illustration,  almost  in  all  its  pages ; 
and  in  no  passage  is  he  more  severe  than  where  he  reprobates  the 
intermeddling  of  Government  to  prevent  private  imprudence.  After 
remarking,  that  the  number  of  prudent  and  successful  undertakings 
is  everywhere  much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessful 
ones,  he  administers  the  following  memorable  correction  to  rulers  for 
their  love  of  meddling ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  quite  as  well 
merited  by  the  promoters  of  the  Usury  Laws  as  by  any  other  class  of 
legislators.     <  It  is  ^  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption,  there- 

*  fore,  in  kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  economy  of  pri- 

*  rate  people^  and  to  restrain  their  expense,  either  by  sumptuary  law^, 

*  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.     They  are 

*  themselves  always,  and  without  exception,  the  greatest  spendthrifts 

*  in  the  society.     Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expense,  and 

*  they  may  safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs.    If  their  own  extra- 

*  vagance  does  not  ruin  the  State,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will.' 

To  those  who  love  reason,  the  arguments  of  this  illustrious  writer 
may  suffice  for  removing  all  fears  arising  from  the  prodigality  of  indi- 
viduab  in  wasting  the  national  wealth ;  and  those  who  prefer  allowing 
the  authority  of  great  names  to  weighing  their  counsels,  will  require 
nothing  more  to  make  them  reject,  with  contempt,  all  interference,  on 
the  part  of  lawyers,  with  the  prudential  regulation  of  private  affairs. 
Yet  the  application  of  this  conclusion,  in  which  way  soever  we  may 
reach  it,  to  ordinary  prodigality,  is  by  no  means  more  striking  than  to 
the  squandering  of  projectors.  Indeed,  we  believe  no  one  can  read  the 
following  admirable  and  conclusive  reflections  of  Mr.  Bentham,  without 
being  persuaded,  that  the  fear  of  schemers  is  still  more  chimerieal  than 
that  of  less  ingenious  spendthrifts. 

'  However  presumptuous  and  impertinent  it  maj^  be  for  the  Sovereign 

*  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  check  by  legal  restraints  the  prodigality  of 
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itidlviiiuals ;  to  Attempt  to  chuck  tiicir  fjfid  mama^tmtni^  by  tach  re- 
stmintg,  ieeuis  abundantly  more  so.  To  rrr  in  the  way  of  prodigility 
h  the  lot.  though,  ai«  you  will  obnerve,  not  of  wmmf  mcn^  in  com* 
parition  of  the  ivhok'  ruasK  of  mankind,  ytti  at  least  of  amy  roiin  :  the 
fituff  fit  to  make  a  prodi|>al  of  \%  to  be  found  in  every  alehouse  and 
under  every  hed^<v  But  even  to  err  in  the  way  of  projecting  \%  the 
lot  only  of  the  privileged  few.  IVodigiility,  though  not  60  common 
ait  to  make  any  very  mutenul  drain  front  the  general  miiKJv  of  wealth, 
b  however  too  conmiun  to  be  re^jiirded  an  a  mark  of  distinction  or 
as  a  fiingularity.  But  the  stepping  aaide  from  any  of  the  beaten 
paths  of  traflSc  U  regarded  as  a  flingularity,  &«  serving  to  diatlngitiih 
a  man  from  other  men*  Kven  where  it  requires  no  geniun,  no  pccu* 
Han'ty  %>t  talent,  as  where  it  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  hnd« 
ing  out  a  new  market  to  buy  or  sell  in,  it  rec|uire3i  however  at  leait 
B  degree  of  courage^  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  herd 
of  men.  Wliat  shall  we  say  of  it,  where,  in  addition  to  the  vulgar 
quality  of  courage,  it  requires  the  rare  endowment  of  genius,  as  in 
the  instance  of  all  those  jtucces^ive  enterprinci  by  which  art*  and 
manufactures  have  been  hrouglit  from  their  original  nothing  to  their 
present  splendour  ?  Thfiik  how  nuiall  a  part  of  tlie  community  thei»e 
nujst  make  in  comparison  of  the  race  of  prodigally ;  of  that  very 
race,  which,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  number, 
would  appear  too  inconsiderable  to  you  to  deficrve  attention.  Yet 
prodigality  is  evgentially  and  necesiarily  hurtful,  an  far  ait  it  goe«, 
to  the  0[>ulence  of  the  State :  projecting,  only  by  accident.  Every 
prodigal,  without  exce[)tion,  imp-urs.  by  the  very  supposition  impairs, 
if  he  does  not  annihilate,  his  fortune.  Hut  il  certainly  is  not  every 
projector  that  impairs  his  :  it  is  not  every  projector  that  would  have 
done  so,  had  there  been  none  of  thoae  wiae  laws  to  hinder  him:  for 
the  fabric  of  narional  opulence  -^  that  fabric  of  which  you  proclaim, 
with  %o  generous  an  exultation*  the  continual  increase  —  that  fabric, 
in  QVQTj  apartment  of  which,  innumerable  a*  they  are,  it  required 
the  reprobated  hand  of  u  projector  to  lay  the  first  stone,  has  required 
itome  liaTids  at  leaait  to  be  employed,  and  successfully  employed* 
When,  in  comparison  of  the  numoer  of  prodigals,  which  is  too  incon* 
fiidrrabte  to  deserve  notice,  the  number  of  projectors  of  all  kinda  is 
so  much  more  inconsideniblc  —  and  when  from  this  inconsiderable 
number  must  be  deducted  the  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  suc- 
cesfrful  projectors  —  atid  from  thiii  remainder  again,  all  those  who 
C4in  carry  on  their  projects  without  need  of  borrowing  —  think 
whether  it  be  possible  tliat  this  last  remainder  could  afford  a  multi- 
tude, the  reducing  oi'  which  would  he  an  oljject  deserving  the  intcr- 
poMtioii  of  Government  by  its  magnitude,  even  taking  tor  grant4;d 
that  it  were  an  object  proper  in  xis  nature  ? 

*  If  it  be  still  a  question,  whether  it  be  worth  while  for  Government* 
by  il«  rmton,  to  attempt  to  control  the  conduct  of  men  visibly  and 
undeniably  under  tfie  dominion  of  ftnssiorh  and  acting  under  that 
dominion,  contrary  to  the  dictatew  of  their  own  reason  *—  in  Hhort, 
to  elFecl  what  k  acknowledged  to  be  their  better  judgment,  against 
what  every  body,  even  themselves,  wouhl  acknowledge  to  be  their 
wome  ;  is  it  endurable  that  the  legitilator  should,  by  vu>lencc,  substi- 
tute his  own  pret Landed  reason,  the  result  of  a  momentary  and  scorn- 
ful glance,  the  oflVpring  of  wantonness  and  arrogance,  nuich  rmher 
Jban  of  social  aiixjcty  and  study,  in   the   place  o*  ilu^  humlyle  reason 
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*  of  individuals,  binding  itself  down  with  all  its  force  to  that  yery 

*  object  which  he  pretends  to  haye  in  view? — Nor  let  it  be  forgotten, 

*  that,  on  the  side  of  the  individual  in  this  strange  competition,  there  is 

*  the  most  perfect  and  minute  knowledge  and  information  which  in- 

*  terest,  the  whole  interest  of  a  man*s  reputation  and  fortune,  can 

*  ensure  :  on  the  side   of  the  legislator,  the  most  perfect  ignorance. 

*  All  that  he  knows,  all  that  he  can  know,  is,  that  the  enterprize  is  a 
'  project^  which,  merely  because  it  is  susceptible  of  that  obnoxious 
'  name,  he  looks  upon  as  a  sort  of  cock,  for  him,  in  childish  wanton- 
'  ness,  to  shie  at.     Shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  is  a  question  that 

*  has  been  put  of  old  to  indicate  the  height  of  folly  :  but  what  then 

*  shall  we  say  of  him  who,  being  necessarily  blind,  insists  on  leading, 

*  in  paths  he  never  trod  in,  those  who  can  see  ?*    p.  159 — 165- 

We  cannot  resist  adorning  our  pages  with  another  most  striking 
passage,  relative  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  illustrative  of  the 
same  point  —  the  vain  fears  entertained  of  projectors. 

*  The  career  of  art,  the  sreat  road  which  receives  the  footsteps  of 
'  projectors,  may  be  considered  as  a  vast,  and  perhaps  unbounded, 
'  plain,  bestrewed  with  gulphs,  such  as  Curtius  was  swallowed  up  in. 
'  Each  requires  a  human  victim  to  fall  into  it  ere  it  can  close ;  but 

*  when  it  once  closes,  it  closes  to  open.no  more,  and  so  much  of  the 

*  path  is  safe  to  those  who  follow.     If  the  want  of  perfect  information 

*  of  former  miscarriages  renders  the  reality  of  human  life*  less  happy 

*  than  this  picture,  still  the  similitude  must  be  acknowledged :  and  we 

*  see  at  once  the  only  plain  and  effectual  method  for  bringing  that 

*  similitude  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection;  I  mean^  the  framing 

*  the  history  of  the  projects  of  time  past,  and  (what  may  be  executed 

*  in  much  greater  perfection,  were  but  a  finger  held  up  by  the  hand  of 

*  Government,)  the  making  provision  for  recording,  and  c  oUecting,  and 

*  publishing  as  they  are  brought  forth,  the  race  of  those  with  which 

*  the  womb  of  futurity  is  still  pregnant.     But  to  pursue  this  idea,  the 

*  execution  of  which  is  not  within  my  competence,  would  lead  me  too 

*  far  from  the  purpose. 

*  Comfortable  it  is  to  reflect,  that  this  state  of  continually  improving 

*  security  is  the  natural  state  not  only  of  the  road  to  opulence,  but  of 

*  every  other  track  of  human  life.  In  the  war  which  industry  and  in- 
'  genuity  maintain  with  fortune,  past  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
'  form  the  forlorn  hope,  which  has  been  detached  in  advance,  and 

*  made  a  sacrifice  of  for  the  sake  of  future.  The  golden  age,  it  is  but 
'  too  true,  is  not  the  lot  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live :  but,  if  it 
'  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  track  marked  out  for  human  exist- 
'  ence,  it  will  be  found,  I  trust,  not  in  any  part  which  is  past,  but  in 
'  some  part  which  is  to  come. 

*  Is  it  worth  adding,  though  it  be  undeniably  true,  that  could  it  even 

*  be  proved,  by  ever  so  uncontrovertible  evidence,  that,  from  the  begin- 

*  ning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  there  never  was  a  project  that  did 

*  not  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  its  author ;  not  even  from  such  a  fact  as 

*  this  could  the  legislator  derive  any  sufficient  warrant,  so  much  as  for 

*  wishing  to  see  the  spirit  of  projects  in  any  degree  repressed  ? — The 
**  discouraging  motto.  Sic  vos  non  vobisy  may  be  matter  of  serious  con- 
'  sideration  to  the  individual ;  but  what  is  it  to  the  legislator  ?     What 

*  general,  let  hira  attack  with  ever  so  superior  an  army,  but  knows  that 

*  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  must  perish  at  the  tirst  onset?    Shall 
^  he,  for  that  consideration  alone,  lie  inactive  in  his  lines  ?     *'  Every 
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M  mmn  for  lifiiHelf — but  God"  adJi  the  proverb  (and  it  might  have 
p<  fldded  the  general,  and  the  legidator,  ami  all  other  |mbUc  »ervmit«t) 

*  *•  ibr  us  ulL  *'  Tlio«e  sacrifice*  of  individual  to  general  welfare,  which* 
'  on  so  many  occuiiionsi,  are  made  by  third  pcr«ont  against  men*!  iviJl«» 
'  ifthall  the  parlies  Uiemiielves  be  restrained  irotn  niakmg,  when  they  do 

*  it  of  their  own  choice  ?     To  tie  men  neck  and  heelu,  and  throw  them 

*  into  ihe  gulpha  1  have  been  Mpeakiogof,  in  altogether  out  of  the  quei* 

*  lion  :  but  if  at  every  gulph  a  Curtins  standu  mounted  and  caparisoned, 

*  ready  to  take  the  leap,  i«  it  for  tht*  legttlator,  in  a  Ht  of  old  womanUh 

*  tenderne««y  to  pull  fiim  away  ?     Laying  even  public  interest  out  of 

*  the  t^ue«»tiou*  and  couvidering   nothing   but  the   fectings  of  the  indi- 

*  viduub  immediately  concerned,  a  legislator  would  scarcely  do  io,  who 

*  knew  the  vaJue  of  hopc^  '*  the  mo«t  precioui  giffc  of  heaven/**  p.  169 
-177- 

We  have  now  gone  tlirougli  all  the  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the 
l^sury  Laws,  from  tfieirjtup posed  virtue*  in  checkmg  fraud,  oppression, 
prodigality,  and  projects  ;  and  we  are  now  to  see  what  their  real  effects 
are,  having  observed  how  miserably  they  fail  in  producing  the  benetits 
ascribed  to  their  operation*  In  other  wurdu,  we  fiave  found  that  tJiey 
produce  none  of  the  good  which  thi  ul  to  have  in  view  ;aiid  we 

are  now  to  see  the  mi«chief«  which  tl  :ein  airdirections, 

Tlie  most  obvious  misichief  i^  the  depnviug  many  periKins  altogether 
oi  the  loami  which  they  t«tand  in  need  nf*  A  perion  having  the  means 
of  supplying  himself  with  money,  and  having  aUo  the  utmost  necemiity, 
lb  precludea  from  all  chance  ol*  obtaining  it,  unl€«»B  he  ha»  still  further 
means  of  meeting  his  wants,  by  evaiUng,  at  an  additional  cost,  the  laws 
in  question.  He  may  have  security  enough  to  induce  u  lender  to  ac* 
commodate  him  for  *even  per  cent ,  and  means  to  pay  that  premium 
tjanclually.  No  one  will  lend  him  attive;  the  law  says  he  shall  not 
■borrow  at  more  than  five;  thereforei  unteiia  the  law  be  broken,  he  can- 
not borrow  at  all.  Again,  the  leodcr  will  not  run  the  risks  which  the 
law  creates  for  seven  per  cent.,  and  wc  are  supposing  this  to  be  as 
much  as  the  borrower  can  give;  therefore  he  cannot,  in  point  vt' Jhci^ 
borrow  at  all ;  and  yet,  but  for  the  law,  he  could  have  relieveu  his 
wants  with  ease.  Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  class  of  persons 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  exactly  those  who  have  the  greatest 
I  accai^ion  for  assistance,  and  tlie  bc«t  claims  to  it ;  f^ince,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, they  cannot  do  without  tlie  loan,  and  ore  both  able  and  willing 
lo  pay  ihe  extraordinar)'  rate  of  interest* 

The  next  mischief  is  that  which  the  law  indicts  u)ion  those  who  have 
the  means  of  giving,  not  only  bucli  an  extraorditiary  rate  of  interest  as 
the  lenders,  but  for  the  rejttrictions,  would  be  satisfied  with,  but  some- 
what more.    These  are  not  excluded  altogether  from  the  money  market, 
like  the  class  already  menticmed,  —  but  the  terms  of  the  bargain  are 
Liaised  to  thenh     Suppose  they  have  nothing  to  sell  by  which   tlicy  can 
praise  the  money  they  want,  then  they  inu^t  pay  for  tne  breach  of  the 
law,  and  this  in  two  wa^'s  —  both  by  giving  a  surticieut  premium  to  tlie 
lender  to  make  him  run  the  extraordinary  risk,  and  because  the  illegality 
of  the  trade  keeps  many  dealers  nut  of  it,  and,  by  narrowing  the  com- 
petitiou,  rai^eii  the  protits.     In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
great  trade  has  been  driven  In  annuities^  which  admirably  illustrates  the 
^ppemtion  of  these  laws,  this  being  a  perfectly  legal  mode  of  evading 
hliem,  and  yet  one  atten4ied  with  ruinous  expense  to  the  borrower.    The 
^law  hajt  imposed  a  uumbeir  of  regulations  upon  such  transact ionSf  willi 
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the  view  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  too  easy  a  means  of  evading 
the  Usury  Laws.  Those  regulations  increasing  the  risk  of  the  lender, 
somewhat  raise  the  price  to  the  borrower.  Then  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  renders  an  insurance  necessary  upon  the  life  of  the  bor- 
rower ;  and  this  is  a  large  increase  of  price.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
lenders  at  usurious  interest  in  the  illegal  way  being  narrowed  by  the 
competition,  as  all  who  are  driven  from  this  traffic  do  not  necessarily 
resort  to  the  line  of  annuities,  the  market  is,  notwithstanding  the  legal 
method  of  evasion,  considerably  narrowed.  It  has  thus  happened,  that 
persons  with  excellent  security,  and  who  could  easily  have  gotten 
Joans  at  six  and  a  half  or  seven  per  cent,  but  for  the  law,  are  obliged 
to  pay  eight  or  nine,  besides  the  insurance,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  in  all ; 
and  this,  not  to  private  money  lenders,  who  exact  much  more,  but  to 
the  great  insurance  companies,  who  have  fallen  upon  this  way  of  em- 
ploying their  superfluous  capital,  tempted  by  the  double  gains  of  lenders 
and  insurers.  We  speak  from  the  authority  of  assertions  repeatedly 
made  in  Parliament  last  session,  and  uncontradicted,  though  many  per- 
sons connected  with  those  companies,  and  with  the  borrowers,  were 
present.  No  cases,  it  was  alleged,  had  occurred  in  late  times  of  those 
companies  making  the  borrower  pay  less  in  all  than  ten  per  cent.,  how 
good  soever  his  security  —  (and  the  greatest  families  in  the  country 
were  alluded  to)  —  unless  in  one  instance,  where  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  the  borrower  having  a  very  large  estate  in  houses,  induced  an 
office  to  give  better  terms,  in  consideration  of  having  the  insurances  of 
that  property.  If  such  reputable  lenders  exacted  such  terms,  we  may 
be  sure  that  many  individuals  required  far  harder  conditions;  and 
where  a  mode  of  effecting  the  loan  wholly  unlawful  was  adopted,  the 
price  paid  must  have  been  still  much  higher.  The  case  now  related 
furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  direct  pressure  upon  the  borrower, 
occasioned  by  the  restraints,  because,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  the 
insurance,  which  formed  part  of  the  expense,  was  entirely  caused  by 
the  course  into  which  the  necessity  of  evading  the  Usury  Laws  drove 
the  transaction.  Tliis  premium  was  a  per-centage,  beyond  all  question, 
levied  by  those  laws. 

Suppose  now,  that  the  laws  have  prevented  a  man  from  borrowing  at 
seven  per  cent.,  and  that  he  has  still  goods  which  he  can  part  with  to 
raise  the  money.  But  for  the  law  he  might  keep  his  goods ;  and  nothing 
can  prevent  his  selling  them  at  an  under  price,  according  to  his  neces- 
sities. No  one  who  has  known  any  thing  of  sales  made  in  distressed 
circumstances  will  think  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  very  extraordinary 
in  such  cases.  To  such  a  loss  as  this,  the  most  exorbitant  usury  bears 
no  proportion ;  yet  this  is  exactly  the  premium  which  the  distressed 
man  is  compelled  to  pay  for  money  by  the  law  which  says  he  shall  not 
borrow  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half.  The  pressure  upon  proprietors 
of  real  estates  is  still  more  severe.  Suppose  a  man  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  worth  two  hundred  a  year,  charged  with  a  thousand 
pounds;  and  that  the  incumbrancer  wishes  to  have  his  money  rather 
than  the  legal  interest,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  one  or  two  per  cent. 
above  that  rate ;  —  at  any  rate,  if  he  would  not,  some  other  certainly 
could  be  found  to  advance  the  money  at  that  premium,  upon  the  same 
security.  Suppose,  too,  that  the  time  in  question  is  such  a  season  as 
the  present,  or  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  land  fell  as  low  as 
eighteen  and  even  sixteen  years'  purchase,  and  some  kinds  of  real  pro- 
perty, as  villas  and  houses^  generally  sold  for  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter. 
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of  what  ihcy  had  cost  bcforif  any  money  was  •  ^  upon  improrc- 

tiient»*     Sucli  perimlfl  of  gentfral  dUtre»«,  and  i  nt  flrpreciwtion 

of  property*  niav  last  more  or  lens  according  to  cirn  >.     Wc 

may  nupposc  a  duration,  Mr.  Hcntham  thinki».  In  the  A  i  wur,  ot* 

seven  years,  because  property  did  not  recover  immediately  on  the 
peace,  any  more  than  tt  sunk  at  the  very  beginnings  of  the  war.  One 
per  cent  for  seven  years  tj«  worth  lesn  than  ccven  per  cent,  the  first 
year:  but  —  take  tl  as  equal.  The  t-fitate  which  wnn  worth  iiK  ihon- 
■and  pounds,  or  thirty  year*'  purchase,  before  the  war*  and  was 
reckoned  at  ihia  by  the  devit4cr»  when  he  charged  it  with  a  thousand 
pounds,  fetche*  now  only  twenty  years*  purchase,  or  four  thousand 
poundfi;  whereas  had  it  been  kept  till  the  period  of  depreciation  ex- 
j»ired,  it  would  have  again  brotight  itn  original  value.  Now,  compare 
the  devisiee*s  situation,  says  our  autlior,  at  the  cud  of  the  seven  years 
under  the  Usury  Laws,  with  his  situation  had  he  been  left  unfeltured  to 
make  his  monr  in.     In  the  one  case  he  sells  for  four  thousand, 

pays  oR' one  ti  .  retains  three  thousand;  which,  with  legal  in* 

tefe*t  for  seven  yciir^,  makes  a  reversion  of  four  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds.  In  the  other  case,  he  pays  six  per  cent,  upon  the  di*bt  nf  a 
thousand  pounds,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  rect'ives 
fourteen  hundred  from  the  land ;  in  either  words,  hr  hat  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  left,  besides  the  six  thousand  j  *'>r  which  he 

can  ficll  hi5i  estate  ;  that  is,  he  has  six  thousand  nir^  i1  and  eighty 

pounds,  instead  of  four  thou^nnd  and  tifty,  or  he  lotei  exactly  two 
thousand  eight  hundrefi  and  thirty  pounds  by  the  kindneai  of  the  law 
in  protecting  him  fronj  usurers.  Thus,  by  preventing  him  from  borrow- 
ing at  six  per  cent.,  the  law  has  cost  him  more  than  he  would  have 
paid  had  he  borrowed  at  ten  per  cent.  This  estimate  has  been  made 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  depreciation  lasting  seven  years,  the  period 
oi'  the  Amencan  war.  It  happened  that  property  did  not  fall  in  value 
tiil  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  from  accidental  circumstances, 
which  we  fully  explained  in  our  (ii>y-second  Number.  How  long  the 
prei^ent  state  of  things  mav  continue,  no  one  can  now  foretell ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  the  probability  always  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  distress 
lasting  nearly  ns  long  as  the  war:  that  is,  commencing  a  year  or  two 
after  it  begins,  and  continuing  about  as  lotig  after  it  ends.  Had  this 
been  the  case  in  the  late  war,  the  above  calculaticm  would  have  given 
a  result  greatly  more  unfavourable  to  the  restrictions  in  t[uestion. 

Tile  last  mischief  occasioned  by  the  Usury  Laws  is,  in  our  e^^tiinatton, 
far  more  important  than  all  the  rest  ;  —  the  corruptive  influence  which 
they  exercise  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the  ntiins  they  take, 
and  (as  the  author  most  justly  observes)  cannot  but  taice,  to  give  btrth 
to  treachery  and  ingratitude.  In  illustration  of  thi«  point,  we  cau  do 
no  better  than  refer  to  his  own  concise  and  torcible  statement. 

*  To  purchase  a   possibility  of  being  enforced,  the  law  neither  has 

*  found,  nor,  what  is  very  material,  must  it  ever  hope  to  fnvd,  in  this 

*  case,  any  other  expedient  than  that  of  hiring  a  man  to  break  his  en- 

*  gagement,  and  to  crush  the  hand  timt  has  been  reached  out  to  help 

*  him.     In  the  case  of  informers  in  general,  there  has  been  no  truth 

*  plighted  nor  benefit  received.     In  the  case  of  real  criminals,  invited 

*  by  rewards  to  inform  against  accomplices,  it  is  by  such  hrrarh  of  faith 

*  tJiat  society  is  held  together,  as  in  other  cases  by  the  ohitcrvanet  of  it* 

*  In  the  caae  of  real  crimes,  in  proportion  as  their  misclnevoudness  is 

*  apparent,  wlmt  cannot  but  be  manifest  even  to  the  criminal  is*  that  it 
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*  is  by  the  adherence' to  his  engagement  that  he  wpuld  do  an  injury  to 
V  society,  and  that,  by  the  breach  of  such  engagement,  instead  of  doing 
'  mischief  he  is  doing  good.     In  the  case  of  usury  this  is  what  no  man 

*  can  know,  and  what  one  can  scarcely  think  it  possible  for  any  man 

*  who,  in  the  character  of  the  borrower,  has  been  concerned  in  such  a 
<  transaction  to  imagine.     He  knew  that,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  the 

*  engagement  was  a  beneficial  one  to  himself,  or  he  would  not  have 
'  entered  into  it ;  and  nobody  else  but  the  lender  is  affected  by  it.* 
p.  60,  61. 

It  is  very  common  with  those  who  admit  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  the  Usury  Laws  to  question  their  efficacy  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest ;  and  Dr.  Smith  has  expressly  denied  that  they  ever  can  bring 
it  below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  of  their  enactment. 
Mr.  Bentham  combats  this  opinion  very  ingeniously,  and  contends  that 
whatever  circumstances  exist  to  prevent  the  efficacy  of  those  restric- 
tions, wliere  they  are  intended  to  bring  the  premium  below  the  lowest 
market  rate,  would  exist  in  a  degree  nearly  equal  to  prevent  their  effir- 
cacy  in  competition  with  a  higher  rate.  The  doctrine  of  the  laws 
necessary  inefficacy  presupposes  an  actual  combination  or  a  tacit  con- 
sent among  all  men  to  break  the  Jaw,  otherwise  regulations  might  be 
contrived  to  prevent  its  evasion.  The  instance  of  France  is  given  by 
Dr.  Smith,  where  an  edict,  in  1766,  lowering  the  legal  rate  from  five  to 
four  per^cent.,  was  quite  inefficacious  ;  and  Mr.  Bentham  adds  the  case 
of  Russia*,  where  the  legal  rate  is  five  and  the  lowest  actual  rate  on 
good  security  eight.  But  still  he  contends  that  better  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  restraints  might  have  another  effect.  Upon  this  branch  of  his 
subject  we  do  not  find  the  same  degree  of  fulness  as  on  the  other  topics, 
and  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  words  upon  the 
real  effect  produced  in  the  money  market.  We  take  this  to  be,  in  every 
case  and  at  all  times,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  system  of  checks  might  be  contrived 
rendering  evasion  extremely  difficult ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
from  hence,  that  there  is  money  lent  below  the  natural  rate  of  the 
market,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  law,  how  effectual  soever 
to  prevent  the  higher  rate,  never  can  compel  persons  to  lend  at  the 
lower  rate.  The  utmost  efficacy  of  the  law,  therefore  —  its  whole  power, 
if  perfect, — can  only  extend  to  preventing  money  from  being  lent  at  all, 
unless  we  suppose  a  class  of  persons  who  are  compelled  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  lend,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  the  legal 
interest.  But  this  class  is  so  very  small  as  to  have  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  general  market.  Now,  tne  greater  the  number  of  lenders  who 
are  thus  kept  out  of  the  market,  the  higher  the  rate  must  be  to  those 
who  succeed  in  evading  the  law ;  therefore,  as  the  perfection  of  the 
contrivances  to  prevent  usury  could  only  end  in  preventing  all  loans, 
so,  when  those  contrivances  fall  short  of  perfection,  as  they  always  do 
to  a  certain  degree,  they  only  raise  the  rate  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  this,  independent  of  the  premium  which  they  render 
necessary  from  the  increased  risk,  merely  by  narrowing  the  competition 
of  lenders.  We  have  already  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  the  Usury 
Laws  operate  upon  annuity  transactions,  and  still  more  upon  all  prohi- 
bited methods  of  negotiating  loans.    At  present,  we  may  conclude  from 

•  These  Letters,  as  is  well  known,  were  written  at  CritchoffJ  in  White 
Rus^iii. 
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what  ban  been  iaid,  that,  as  far  us  regards  their  efficacy^  tboic  Iaws 
must  either  produce  one  or  other  of  two  coiuie  queue  en:  —  If  wholly 
succei^ful,  they  must  prevent  all  loans  ;  if  partially  succesufuli  they 
muAt  raise  the  terms  af^  the  barg;ain  to  the  borrower  —  that  i»  to  lay, 
they  can  hy  no  possibility  do  any  thing  but  counteract,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  intent  of  the  legiid«iture  who  enacts  them. 

A  consideration  of  the?  insuflicienc^  of  ihe»e  restraints  naturally  leada 
U0  to  inquire  whether,  in  other  particulars,  the  law»  agaitutt  U»ury  are 
consistent  with  their  avowed  purposes?  and  the  mofrt  cursory  reflection 
js  sufficient  to  show  that  they  allow  of  transactions  substantially  usu- 
rious* and,  indee'd,  timt  they  cannot  prevent  these  without  wholly  putting 
a  stop  to  the  course  a£  trade.  8ome  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences 
ill  comnierce  are  in  tlieir  nature  usury.  Tlie  practice  oi  drawing  aiid 
»«ed rawing,  by  which  merchanti^  are  accommodated  with  money  for  a 
■hort  time,  at  a  certain  comnnssion  over  and  above  the  five  per  cent., 
and  tlien  for  as  much  longer,  until  they  pay  ten,  twelve,  nnd  more  per 
cenL  during  the  whole  year,  i»  only  a  more  cumbrous  and  expensive 
method  of  borrowing  above  the  legal  rate  of  interest*  But  other  well- 
known  lines  of  traffic,  ifiough  apparently  more  remote  from  usury,  are  nut 
lesfi  closely  connected  with  it  : — Pawnbroktng,  Bottomry,  anil  Retpon- 
(ienlia  will  immediately  occur  to  the  reader.  Say,  insurance  in  all  iu 
branches^  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  poAf-Miji^  with  all  ciuies  in  which 
a  man  Is  allowed  to  undertake  an  unhmtted  risk  tor  an  unhmitcd  pre* 
mium,  are  in  their  priiicrple  usurious  transactions.  Of  these,  the  most 
notorious  is  the  traffic  in  annuitieii,  which,  accordingly*  has  been  found 
to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  mode  of  evading  the  l-sury  Luws,  although 
we  have  already  t«hown  how  greatly  it  increases  the  rate  of  interest. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  laws  we  have  been  considerin|^p  and 
founded  upon  errors  of  the  same  kind^  are  the  barbarous  penalties  ini- 
pased  upon  all  who  assist  suitors  in  courts  of  juHtice  with  the  means  of 
enforcing  their  right*,  stipulating  for  a  certain  premium,  llie  law  of 
Kn|;bnd  considers  ihi^  a»  a  crime,  and  denominates  it  tmiintrftanct ;  or, 
if  tiie  question  affects  real  property,  and  the  lender  is  rewarded  with  a 
share  of  the  estate  recovered,  cAat/t^teft/j  ;  and  these  names  are  almost 
U4  odiotiH  as  the  appellattun  of  usurer*  ini<iomuch  that  there  are  casrs  in 
the  books  of  actions  for  slander,  in  which  the  terms  of  roproAch  were 
the  calling  the  plaintiff"  ft  vhamjHrtor,  ITie  grievous  exnense  of  law 
proceedings  is  one  of  the  prime  abuses  in  our  system;  and  we  shall,  iu 
the  sequel  of  this  article,  have  occiusion  to  mention  it  again.  But  what 
can  be  snid  of  a  law  which  at  once  renders  the  asi^ertion  of  a  maiVs  just 
rights  extremely  costly,  and  precludes  him  tVom  the  only  means  of  de- 
fraying the  cost  ?  By'the  supposition  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  rights, 
he  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  obtaining  justice.  Yet  wc 
won't  allow  him  to  get  assistance  upcm  the  only  terms  on  which,  Jn  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  such  aid  is  to  be  had.  The  Tsury  Laws,  though 
originating  in  ant  tent  prejudices,  are  of  comparatively  modern  dale. 
The  laws  against  maintenance  and  chnnq^erty  ure  the  growth  of  a 
barbarous  nge,  and  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  powerful  men 
might  purchase  unjust  claims,  and  overawe  the  judge  by  an  array  of 
force.  Tliat  these  laws  were  not  the  lit  remedy  for  such  an  evil  seems 
obvious  enough  ;  but,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
our  persisting  in  their  enforcement  in  an  age  when  no  suitor,  however 
powerful,  can  hope  to  sw^y  the  balance  of  justice,  at  least  in  thote 
ivibunab  to  which  the  laws  in  question  i»pply« 
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We  have  now  stated  the  whole  argument  against  the  Usury  Laws ; 
and  it  applies  to  every  similar  contrivance,  in  what  notions  soever 
founded,  or  by  whatever  checks  supported,  for  protecting  men's  inte« 
rests  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  controlling  them  in  the  management  of 
their  private  business,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  business  prosper, 
whether  they  will  or  no.  There  is  nothing  more  conclusive  in  the  whole 
range  of  political  science,  we  might  say  nothing  in  any  science,  except 
the  mathematics.* 


ECONOMICAL  AND  SECURE  CURRENCY,  f 

The  events  which  have  occurred  since  the  epoch  of  the  parliamentary 
discussions  relative  to  the  Bullion  Report,  and  more  especially  the 
restoration  of  the  par  of  exchange  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  bullion 
in  1814  and  1815,  have  thrown  new  light  on  some  points  which  were 
then  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  We  have  now  witnessed  the 
effects  produced,  as  well  by  a  sudden  diminution  as  by  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  circulatinj^  medium ;  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  experience,  not  only  to  establish 
and  elucidate  the  true  theory  of  metallic  and  paper  money,  but  also  to 
regulate  and  digest  those  practical  measures  which  are  now  become 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  extraordinary  progress  which  has  of  late  been 
made  in  the  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  in  separating  and  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with 
which  they  had  been  incumbered,  has  in  nothing  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  what  relates  to  money.  The  principle  on  which  the 
value  of  bank  paper  is  sustained  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  by  which  its  value  in  exchange  may  be  raised  to  any  con- 
ceivable extent,  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  developed ;  and,  by 
a  happy  and  ingenious  application  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
shown  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  fluctuations  in  the  value  of.  paper 
money,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  the  metal  itself  which  is  assumed 
as  the  standard  of  value,  and  to  preserve  it  constantly  on  a  par  with 
that  metal,  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  rendered  exchangeable  for 
coined  money.  It  shall  be  our  object  to  endeavour  to  explain  these 
principles,  and  to  show  how,  without  the  circulation  of  a  single  gold 
coin,  we  may  have  all  the  security  against  depreciation  and  sudden  and 
injurious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  that  we  should 
possess  if  it  consisted  wholly  of  that  metal. 

There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  value  of  metallic 

^  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  room  for  two  able  Essays  on  the  Combination  Laws, 
and  the  Navigation  Laws.  See  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  315,  and  Vol.  xxxviii.  p.  478.  In 
Vol.  xlii.  p.  99.  there  is  a  learned  and  eloquent  article  on  the  Alien  Law  of  England 
well  wortn  perusal. 

t  1.  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency ;  with  Observations  on 
the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.     By  David  Ricardo,  Esq. 

2.  An  Essay  on  Money.  By  C.  R.  Prinsep,  Esq.  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  53.  December, 
1818. 
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oneyi  aud  lU  di»tributiofi  throughout  the  various  countries  of  the 
jlobc.  Bullion  is  a  comnmdity,  oil  tlitf  productiou  oi'  which  cotnpetitiou 
operates  without  any  rcjitraiiit :  it  is  not  subjected  to  aiiy  Hpedcs  of 
monopoly^ — and  iu,  value  in  exehanoc  must,  therefore,  be  entirely 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  itfi  product»on»  that  is,  by  the  quantity  i}C 
labour  necessary  to  bring  any  given  i|imntity  of  it  to  market. 

Iff  in  every  stage  of  society^  it  required  precijtcly  tht?  fianic  quants^ 
of  labour  to  oroduce  a  given  quantity  of  bullion,  its  value  wuuld  be  io- 
variable;  ana  it  would  constitute  a  standard  by  whiclj  the  variutiuns  in 
the  exchangeable  value  of  all  other  commwlitic*  could  be  ascertatued. 
But  this  is  not  tlic  case  either  with  bullion  or  any  other  commodity  ; 
and  its  value,  in  the  sainc  way  as  the  value  of  raw  produce,  manu* 
I'actured  goods,  Ac,  fluctuates  not  only  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  productiveness  of  tlie  niiucM  from  which  it  is  extracted,  but  also 
according  to  the  comparative  skill  of  the  miners,  and  the  succeasive 
iraprovements  of  machinery, 

ilie  circumstance  of  (he  precious  metals  being  used  not  oiily  as  an 
ordinary  commodity  in  the  manufacture  of  utensds,  &c„  but  aUo  as  m 
circulating  medium  to  expedite  the  exchange  of  other  commoditiea, 
cannot  effect  tlietr  exchangeable  value.  The  capital  devoted  to  the 
producing  of  gold  and  silver  muiit  yield  the  common  and  ordinary  rate 
of  [»roht ;  Yor,  if  it  yielded  more  than  this  rate,  there  would  be  an  mflux 
of  capital  to  the  mining  busimrss  ;  and,  if  it  )'ielded  less,  it  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  invested  in  some  uuire  lucrative  employment.  And 
hence,  if  tl>e  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  from  the  commercial  world 
gradually  adopting  any  other  caniniodity  as  an  instrument  of  exchange, 
were  diminished,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  would  not,  on  that 
account^  be  reduced.  A  smaller  supply  would  indeed  be  annually 
brought  to  murket,  and  a  portion  ol  the  capital  formerly  engaged  in 
tlie  mining,  or  refining  and  preparing  the  metals,  would  be  disengaged ; 
but,  as  the  whole  stock  thus  employed  yielded  only  the  average  rate 
of  profit,  the  portion  which  is  not  withdrawn  must  continue  to  do  mo, — 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  gold  and  silver  must  still  continue  to  sell  for 
the  same  price.  It  is,  indeed,  true  tliat  where  mines  are  of  different 
degrees  of  productiveness,  any  great  falling  olf  tn  the  demand  for 
bullion  might,  by  rendering  it  utmecessary  to  work  the  infeiior  mines, 
enable  the  proprietors  of  llie  richer  mines  to  continue  their  work,  and 
to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  cnpitnls,  by  selling  their 
bullion  Qt  a  reduced  price.  In  this  case  the  value  of  bullion  would  be 
really  diminished ;  but  it  would  be  diminished,  not  because  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  the  demand,  but  because  there  was  a  greater  facility  of 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increased  demand  for  bullion, 
whether  it  arose  from  the  general  sunpresston  of  |)aper  money,  or  of  a 
greater  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  would  not  —  unless  it  was  necessary,  iji  order  to  procure  the 
increased  supply,  to  have  recourse  to  mines  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
productiveness  —  be  accompnnted  by  any  rise  of  price.  If  the  mines 
trom  which  the  additional  supplies  were  to  be  drawn  were  less  pro- 
ductive than  those  already  wrought,  more  labour  would  be  necessary 
to  procure  the  same  quantity  of  bullion,  and  of  course  its  price  would 
rise.  But  if  no  such  increaae  of  labour  was  required,  its  price  would 
remain  statinnar)%  though  a  thousand  times  the  quantity  tormerly  re* 
quired  t^hould  be  demanded. 

After  gold  and  stiver  have  been  brought  into  the  market,  whctlicr 
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they  shall  be  converted  into  coin  or  into  manufactured  commodities, 
det)end8  entirely  on  the  fact,  whether  they  wilJ  yield  greater  profits  in 
the  one  way  or  the  other.  No  person  would  take  bullion  to  the  mint, 
if  he  could  realize  a  greater  profit  by  disposing  of  it  to  a  jeweller  ;  and 
no  jeweller  would  work  up  bullion  into  plate,  or  expend  it  in  gilding, 
&c.,  if  he  could  turn  it  to  greater  account  by  converting  it  into  coin. 
The  value  of  bullion  and  coin  must,  therefore,  in  a  country  where  the 
expenses  of  mintage  are  borne  by  the  State,  nearly  correspond.  When 
there  is  any  unusual  demand  for  bullion,  coin  will  be  melted  down;  and 
when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  any  unusual  demand  for  coin,  plate  will 
be  sent  to  the  mint,  and  the  equilibrium  of  value  maintained. 

While,  therefore,  competition  is  allowed  to  operate  without  restraint 
on  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  they  will,  like  all  other  com- 
modities, be  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
necessarily  expended  in  bringing  them  to  market.  And  hence,  while 
they  constitute  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world,  the  price  of 
commodities,  or  their  value,  compared  with  gold  and  silver,  will  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  real  value  of  the  commo- 
dities themselves,  but  also  according  to  the  variations  in  the  real  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  they  are  compared. 

hut  if  competition  was  not  allowed  to  operate  on  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals,  —  if  they  could  be  monopolized,  and  limited  in 
their  quantity,  —  their  exchangeable  value  would  no  longer  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  principles.  If,  aflcr  the  limitation,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  improvement  of  society,  manufactured  commodities  and  valuable 
products  of  all  kinds  should  be  very  much  multiplied,  the  exchanges 
which  this  limited  amount  of  currency  woufd  have  to  perform  would 
be  proportionably  increased ;  and.  of  course,  a  proportionably  smaller 
sum  would  be  devoted  to  each  particular  transaction ;  or,  which  is  the 
fiame  thing,  money  prices  would  be  diminished.  Whenever  the  supply 
of  money  becomes  fixed,  the  amount  of  it  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
any  one  commodity  varies  inversely  as  the  demandy  and  is  altogether 
unaffected  by  any  other  circumstance.  If  double  the  usual  supply  of 
commodities  were  brought  to  market,  in  a  country  with  a  limited  cur- 
rency, their  money  price  would  be  reduced  one  half;  and  if  only  half 
the  usual  supply  were  brought  to  market,  it  would  be  increased  one 
half;  and  this,  whether  the  cost  of  their  production  was  increased  or 
diminished.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  no  person  would  exchange  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  yard  of  cloth,  for  money,  on  the  ground  that  this 
money  was  a  commodity  possessed  of  equal  intrinsic  value,  or  because 
an  equal  quantity  of  labour  had  been  expended  on  its  production ;  but 
solely  because  it  was  necessary  or  expedient  to  have  their  value,  rela- 
tively to  other  commodities,  ascertamed  by  a  comparison  with  that 
particular  commodity  which  had  been  set  apart  as  a  general  standard 
or  measure  of  exchangeable  value.  Guineas,  sovereigns,  livres,  &c. 
would  then  really  constitute  mere  tickets  or  counters,  to  be  used  in 
computing  the  relative  value  of  property,  and  in  transferring  it  from 
one  person  to  another ;  and  as  a  small  quantity  of  such  tickets  or 
counters  would  serve  for  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  a  large  quantity, 
it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  a  debased  currency  might,  by  limiting  its 
quantity,  be  made  to  circulate  at  the  value  it  would  bear  if  it  were 
possessed  of  the  legal  weight  and  fineness ;  and  by  still  further  limiting 
Its  quantity,  it  might  be  made  to  pass  at  any  higher  value. 
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Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  nature  of  the  ctrcultttini;  tnedlura 
of  any  country,  whether  it  eonsist  of  gold,  m'lver,  copper,  lenther,  ta)C» 
co«rriei«,  or  paper,  and  however  destitute  it  may  be  of  all  intrinsic 
value*  it  is  yet  pas5<ible.  by  Buffieiently  bmiting  its  qiumtity,  to  raUe  ita 
value  in  exchange  to  any  conceivable  extent. 

Thus,  Ml  the  circuhiling  medium  af  thi»  country  to  be  limited 

to  50  or  f  s  of  one  pound   noten,   and  that  it  wn*  nUo[»Mhcr 

impoffkible  lo  uiv : i.aiie  or  dimini.th  that  num,  eitljcr  by  '*  ^  nl 

notes  or  coins,  or  by  withdrnwing  ihe  notes  nlrtiidy  in  t  ucfi 

it  \s  obvious*  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  »uch  notxh  %*utiid  (ht-rt?- 
after  increase  or  dimini»h  uccordinj;  8»  the  mri*.v  ttf  ctrrnhitinf^  pro- 
duetA,  and  conseipiently  the  bufaincM  to  be  d  by  thin  paper 

nmney,  Increased  or  diminished.     If  we  jsuj  if  r»;ii  r'nicji  the 

btstount  of  productx  that  were  in  circulalion  when  thiv^  i  of  the 

Currency  took  phice  are   in  circulation  ten  or  twenty  \  iirards 

prices  will  have  fallen  to  one  tenth  of  their  former  amount  :  or,  what  h 
the  ftame  thing,  tl»e  cxchnn^'cable  value  of  the  oaper  money  will  havr 
increaited  iri  a  tenfold  proportion  ;  —  and,  on  the  other  hand*  if  the 
products  in  circulation  had  diminished  in  the  same  {iroporttutH  tb© 
vaJne  ofihe  paper  monry  would  liave  been  eqaaUy  reduced. 

It  is  not,  ihertfore,  necessary  that  paper  money  nhould,  in  onJer  to 
iuutain  it*  value  on  a  par  wiih  •;old,  be  convertible  at  the  pleaiure  of 
the  holder  into  that  metal.  It  is  only  necefsary  that  its  cfuantity  »houhl 
be  regulated  accordin{»  to  the  value  of  the  metal  which  if  declared  to 
be  the  standard.  If  the  ulimdurd  were  pold  of  a  given  wtight  and 
fmene^f!,  paper  might  be  increai*ed  with  every  fail  iu  the  value  of  gol«l, 
or,  which  is  ibe  «uoc  thing  in  ita  effecta,  with  every  the  id  the  pncir 
of  goodfi^ 

We  have  stated  these  principlos  *»       ^  far  they  are  of 

the  utinoft  importance  to  a  ri|i;ht   uii  a*  real  nature  of 

money.  Almost  every  writer  of  authonty,  an  rulitual  Kcononiy,  has 
maintained,  that  the  value  of  money  depended  entirely  on  tho  relation 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  But  thitt  is  true  only  of  a  gold 
currency  limiteu  in  its  quantity,  or  of  a  piiper  currency  alKo  limited  in 
its  quantity,  and  ttoi  convertible  into  gold  and  wiver.  ISuch  a  currency 
not  being  possessed  of  any  intrinj*ic  value,  itK  worth  in  exchange  la 
necc»<^ariiy  regulated  by  the  proportion  which  itj(  total  amount  bean 
to  the  bu^inebs  which  it  has  to  perform,  or  to  the  demand ;  and  the 
general  opinion,  that  llie  prices  of  commuditieM  depend  on  the  proper* 
tion  between  them  and  money t  nnd  that  any  couMiderable  increase  or 
diminution  of  either  would  have  the  rliect  of  proportionably  diminifihing 
or  increasing  money  prices,  would,  in  nuch  eircumntance'S,  be  quite 
correct*  It  in  altogether  diflerent,  however,  with  a  currency  conisisting 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  any  other  commodity  whose  cost  o!  prculuclion 
18  coni^iderable,  and  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  increased  to  an 
unlimited  extent  by  the  operation  of  unre«kinctfd  competition. 

It  i$  not  the  ratio  between  the  mipply  and  demand  for  ijuch  money 
which  can  operate  any  permanent  eflrect  on  itu  value;  but  it  is  the  cont- 
parative  co«t  of  Jt«  production,  or,  as  Mr,  Ricardo  ha*  demonMrated, 
the  comparative  quantities  of  ttttiour  necessary  to  bring  it  to  market* 
If  a  guinea  ordinarily  exchanges  for  a  couple  of  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a 
hit»  it  14  because  the  siame  labour  him  been  expended  oti  its  production 
aa  on  that  of  either  of  these  commodities;  wliile,  if,  with  a  limited 
paper  currency*  aoch  commoditiei  exchanged  for  a  piece  of  engm^ 
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paper  denominated  a  guinea  note,  it  would  only  be  because  such  was 
the  proportion  which,  as  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  circulating  com- 
modities, they  bore  to  the  supply  of  paper  in  the  market.  This  pro- 
portion would  be  affected  by  an  mcrease  or  a  diminution  of  the  supply 
either  of  paper  or  commodities.  But  the  relation  which  commodities 
bear  to  a  gold  currency  can  only  be  permanently  affected  by  a  change 
in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  manufacture  the  commodities,  or 
to  produce  the  gold  for  which  they  are  exchanged. 

We  must  here  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  that  we  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
comparative  state  of  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  these  metals. 
Certainly,  however,  they  are  infinitely  less  affected  by  such  fluctuations 
than  almost  any  other  commodity  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  llieir 
great  durability,  and  the  care  universally  taken  to  preserve  them,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  sudden  diminution  of  their  quantity,  while 
the  immense  surface  over  which  they  are  spread,  and  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied,  prevent  any  unusual  productiveness 
of  the  mines  from  speedily  lowering  their  value.  An  extraordinary 
event,  such  as  the  discovery  of  America,  or  the  establishment  of  an 
intercourse  between  a  country  where  bullion  bore  a  very  high  value, 
and  one  where  its  value,  from  the  greater  facility  of  its  production,  is 
comparatively  low,  might,  by  suddenly  increasing  the  sUppIy,  sink  its 
value  considerably  :  but  such  events  must  necessarily  be  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  And  although  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  must,  because 
of  the  different  qualities  of  the  mines  to  which,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  recourse  must  be  had,  and  because  of  the  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  mining  and  working  metals,  be  very  different  at  dis- 
tant periods, —  it  is  abundantly  uniform  to  secure  us  against  every  risk 
of  sudden  and  injurious  fluctuations. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  cur- 
rency formed  of  a  really  valuable  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  is 
not  subjected  to  any  species  of  monopoly ;  and  of  one  formed  of  a 
commodity  possessed  of  no  intrinsic  worth,  but  limited  in  its  amount. 
The  value  of  the  former  depends,  like  that  of  every  other  commodity, 
on  the  cost  of  its  production ;  wliile  the  value  of  the  latter  is  totally 
unaffected  by  that  circumstance,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  issued,  compared  with  the  demand. 

It  is  by  this  principle  of  limitation,  and  not  from  any  idea  that  the 
notes  would  at  some  future  period  be  paid  in  cash,  that  the  value  of 
the  paper  currency  of  this  country  has  been  sustained  since  the  passing 
of  the  Restriction  act  in  1797.  When  the  holder  of  a  bill  presents  it 
for  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  him,  and 
he  never  once  considers,  whether  the  notes  which  the  Bank  gives  him 
in  exchange  for  his  bill  are  payable  in  specie  or  not.  This,  to  be  sure, 
is,  on  other  accounts,  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  the  presenter  of 
a  bill  for  discount  only  wants  to  convert  it  into  paper  of  equal  value ; 
which  he  may,  with  greater  facility,  exchange  for  any  species  of  com- 
modities, or  which  will  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  aebts  he  has  con- 
tracted. He  is  altogether  indifferent  as  to  the  fact,  whether  the  Bank 
has  issued  such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  to  depreciate  its  value  compara- 
tively to  gold,  or  whether  it  has  so  limited  its  issues  as  to  sustain  its 
notes  on  a  par  with  that  metal.  These  are  circumstances  which  affect 
every  class  of  society,  whose  incomes  cannot  easily  be  varied  with  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  money :  but,  inasmuch  as  the  money  price  of 
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gooiid  rise  unci  fall  with  every  laS^S'or  diminution  of  the  itinpty  of 
paper,  nicrchuuu  are  but  coniparativt'ly  little  ufTectcd  by  its  nurtun* 
tioiu.  lilt?  merchant  who  pre«enU  a  b(lJ  for  50QL  or  UXX)/,  to  n  bank, 
hua  acquired  thi&  bill,  if  it  has  arisen  out  of  n  real  eomuiercial  trans* 
aetian,  in  lieu  of  a  certain  miantity  of  goods,  which,  at  tho  then  value 
of  money,  were  worth  500/.  or  1000/.;  and  it  is  this  50fV.  or  \iX)Oi, 
which,  by  presenting  his  bill  to  the  Uank*  he  wi»he«  to  obtain.  If  the 
value  of  money  had  been  dillerent,  the  itum  for  which  the  bill  would 
have  been  drawn  would  aUo  have  been  ditfereftt.  It  in  to  thin  market 
value  of  money  at  the  lime,  that,  in  all  commercial  nfiairi,  attention  is 
exclusively  paid.  When  in  1H09,  10,  H,  Ti,  13,  and  1  i,  the  Hank 
issued  sue))  aqumitity  of  paper  as  to  depress  its  value  below  the  value 
of  bullion,  the  circumstance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  having  declarvd. 
that  bank  notes  would  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  had 
no  ettcct  in  raising  their  value.  Merchants  only  draw  money  from  a 
bank,  because  they  have  immediate  occasion  for  its  services*  AfVer  it 
hajt  been  drawn,  tliey  throw  it  into  the  market  for  wliatrver  it  will 
bring;  and,  n»  they  purchased  it  on  the  same  terms,  ifor  the  value  of 
money  can  be  but  slightly  allected  in  the  interval  between  the  time 
that  a  bill  is  discounted  and  when  it  becomes  due^^  thry  generally  ^ei 
as  much  for  it,  and  pcrhupji  more,  than  it  cost.  We  i^hall  afterwards 
etideavour  to  explain  what  it  is  which  constitutejc  the  natural  hmit  to 
tfie  applications  of  merchants  i'or  dincount**  But  what  we  have  alreadv 
said  ntuiit,  we  think,  render  it  evident,  that  it  has  uotliing  to  do  with 
the  convertibility  of  notes  into  specie. 

In  tike  manner,  those  who  tiave  recourse  to  a  bank  to  obtain  dis- 
counts of  accommodation  biUx,  consider  only  the  present  value  of 
money.  No  person  discounts  accommoilation  paper,  except  witii  a 
view  of  immediately  employing  the  money  so  obtaified,  either  in  the 
purchasing  of  commodities  or  labour,  or  in  the  payment  of  debts:  and 
wht'ther  one  pound  notes  are  worth  10s,  or  20*.  is  of  no  con&cquence, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  bill  presented  for  discount  is  regulated 
accordingly. 

The  circumstance  of  the  circulation  lof  country  bank  ntites  ceasing 
as  soon  as  any  genera)  apprehension  is  entertained  of  the  solvency  of 
tliose  by  whom  they  are  issued  is  nowidic  inconiiiiitent  with  this  prin- 
ciple. Country  bank  notes  are  rendered  exchangeable,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder,  for  Bank  of  Kn gland  notes ;  but  smcc  the  epoch  of  the 
Restriction,  the  latter  not  bcmg  exchangeable  4or  any  other  commo- 
dity, they  constitute  the  real  standard  of  exchangeable  value.  When 
a  country  bank  loses  credit,  the  circulation  of  its  notes  in  stopped, 
because  a  suspicion  is  entertained  that  it^  will  be  impoisible  to  ex- 
change them  for  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
that  species  of  paper  which  constitutes  tlie  real  medium  of  exchange. 
But  it  is  impotHuble  to  imagine  that  the  paper  constituting  this  medium 
should  itself  be  affected  by  a  want  oi^  credit.  Every  individual  knows 
that  it  never  had  any  intrinsic  worth  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
iiM  value  was  always  regulated,  and  must,  as  long  us  it  is  not  rendered  ex- 
«  '  fo  for  a  ffivtfn  qmmtity  of  Bome  ulhcr  commodity,  continue  to  be 

3  -  by  the  amount  of  it  in  circulatton  compared  with  the  demand. 

It  iip[)ear8,  ihcretore,  that  if  there  was  perfect  security  that  the 
power  o^  f«*5uin^  pnpcr  money  would  not  be  abused, —  that  »^,  if  ihcr* 
wtt*  perft  r  its  being  issued  in  such  quantities  as  to  pre- 

serve its  ^  y  to  the  maas  of  circulating  commodiliei  neaHy 
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uniform, —  the  precious  metals  might  be  entirely  discarded  from  cir- 
culation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  such  security  can  be  given*  If  this 
power  of  supplying  the  State  with  money  is  vested  in  a  private  banking 
company  such  as  the  Bank  of  England ;  then,  to  suppose  that  they 
should  constantly  endeavour  to  sustain  the  value  of  their  notes  would 
be  to  suppose  that  they  should  be  extremely  attentive  to  the  public 
interests,  and  extremely  inattentive  to  their  own.  The  rendering 
the  Restriction  Act  perpetual  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  at  all  affect 
the  value  of  our  paper  currency,  provided  its  quantity  was  not  at 
the  same  time  increased.  But  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  increased  is  morally  certain.  Such  a  proceeding  would  enable 
the  Bank  of  England  to  exchange  engraved  paper,  not  worth  per- 
haps 58.  a  quire,  for  as  many,  or  the  value  of  as  many,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Directors  and 
Proprietors  of  the  Bank  would  not  avail  themselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amass  wealth  and  fiches  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  the 
State  enables  a  private  gentleman  to  exchange  a  bit  of  paper  for  an 
es^te,  he  will  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  any  metaphysical  consi- 
derations about  its  effect  on  the  currency  of  the  kingdom !  In  Loo 
Choo  we  might  perhaps  meet  with  such  a  primitive  individual ;  but  if 
we  expect  to  find  him  in  Europe,  we  shall  assuredly  be  disappointed. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  globe  we  are  much  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
fortune,  to  be  at  all  affected  by  any  such  Utopian  scruples. 

On  this  point  we  are  not  left  to  be  guided  by  general  principles. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  a  widely  extended  and  uniform 
course  of  experience,  —  to  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  every  other 
state  in  Europe,  and  to  that  of  the  United  States,  —  to  show  that  no 
man.  or  set  of  men,  have  ever  been  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
unrestricted  issues  of  paper  money  without  abusing  it,  —  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  without  issuing  it  in  inordinate  quantities.  It  is  essen* 
tial,  therefore,  that  the  issuers  of  paper  money  stiould  be  placed  under 
some  species  of  check  or  control ;  and,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
none  seems  so  proper  for  that  purpose  as  to  subject  the  issuers  of 
paper  monev  to  the  obligation  of  exchanging  their  notes  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder  for  a  given  and  unvarying  quantity  either  of  gold  or 
silver  coin  or  bullion. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between 
paper  money  issued  by  a  government  in  payment  of  the  debts  it  has 
contracted,  and  that  which  is  issued  by  a  private  banking  company  in 
discount  of  good  bills.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
bands,  that  it  may  be  issued  in  excess ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
has  been  strenuously  urged,  that  *  notes  issued  only  in  proportion  to 

*  the  demand,  in  exchange  for  good  and  convertible  securities  payable 

*  at  specific  periods,  cannot  tend  to  any  excess  in  the  circulation,  or  to 

*  any  depreciation.'  As  every  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  those 
who  maintain  that  our  paper  currency  has  not  been  depreciated  since 
1797,  involve  this  principle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it  a  little 
minutely. 

In  the^r^  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  demand  for  discounts 
depends  ttot  on  the  nature  of  the  security  required  for  the  repayment 
of  the  sums  advanced  by  a  bank,  but  an  the  rate  cf  interest  for  which 
these  sums  can  be  obtained^  compared  with  the  ordinary/  rate  of  profit  which 
may  be  made  by  their  employment.    If  a  person  can  procure   1000/., 
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>  or  any  greater  sum  from  a  banker,  ut  i^  5»  or  <J  per  cent,,  and 
if  he  can  realize  7,  8,  or  10  j>er  cent,  by  iu  enipluyuient  im  lapittil,  it  is 
evidently  far  his  interest,  and  ft>r  the  intcrcnt  of  every  uthcr  pcrion 
similarly  liituated,  to  borrow  to  an  unlimrteil  extent,  But  a  bankln;^ 
company  which  was  relieved  from  all  obhg:ition  to  pay  iu  notc^  iu 
cajshf  and  which,  of  course^  was  not  obliged  to  kerp  any  portion  of 
umpwodualict  gioek  or  bullion  io  tt»  cofEer»,  would  be  able  to  inAUe  itJi 
notes  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  The  demand  for  itii  paper  would, 
therefore,  be  proportionabtv  great. 

*  Hie  interuKt  of  money,  says  Mr.  Ricardo«  *  is  not  regulated  by  the 

*  rate  at  which  the  Bank  will  lend,  whether  it  be  5,  4,  or  3  per  ceni^ 

*  but  by  the  rate  of  profits  which  can  be  rnade  by  the  employment  of 

*  capital,  and  which  is  totally  independent  of  the  quantity   or  of  the 

*  value  oi' money.     Whether  the  Bank  lent  one  million,  ten  "millions,  or 

*  a  hundred  miliions,  thev  would  not  permanently  alter  the  market  rato 

*  of  interest;  they  would  alter  only  the  value  ol  the  money  which  they 
'  thus  issued*     In  one  ease,  ten  or  twenty  times  more  money  mi|;ht  be 

*  retjuired  to  carry  on  the  same  hu>»ine*s  than  what  might  he  required 
'  in  the  otiier.     The  applleatiomi  to  the  Bank  for  money,  then,  depend 

*  on  the  comparison  between  the  rate  of  prolits  that  may  be  made  by 

*  the  employment  of  it,  ajid  the  rate  at  which  they  are  willing  to  lend 
'it.     If  they  charge  lesii  than  rl  <i  rate  of  interests  there  U  no 

*  amount  of  money  which  they  n  lend  ; —  if  they  charge  more 

*  than  that  rate»  none  but  spendthiifu  and  prodigals  wouhl  be  found 

*  to  borrow  of  them.     We  accordingly  find,  that  when  the  market  rale 

*  of  interest  exceeds  the  rate  of  5  per  cent*,  at  which  the  Bank   uni- 

*  formly   lendj,    the   discount   office   ij*   besieged    with   applicants   for 

*  money ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  market    rate  is  even  tern-  ' 

*  porartly    under    5   per   cent*,    tlic    clerks    of  that    office   have    no 

*  employment/* 

From  1809  to  1815  inclusive,  the  period  in  which  the  value  of  our 
paper  currency  relatively  to  gold  was  lowest,  the  market  rate  of  in* 
terest  considerably  exceeded  the  rate  (5  per  cent.)  at  which  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  most  of  the  country  banks,  discounted.  AltlioUsh, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  oi"  the  country  had  in  that 
interval  been  very  mucli  increased,  the  applicants  for  fresh  di&counta 
continued  as  numerous  as  ever :  and  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt^  that,  had  the  Directors  not  been  apprehensive  that  ultimately 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  the  quantity  of 
them  in  circulation  in  18 IS  and  181  !•  would  have  been  very  much  in* 
creased  —  at  leai.t,  such  would  most  unquestionably  have  been  tlic 
fact,  had  the  Directors  acted  to  the  full  extent  of  their  avowed  opinion, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  issue  too  much  paper,  or  to  reduce  its  value, 
by  engrossing  into  the  circulation  such  quantities  as  could  be  issued 
in  discount  of  good  bilU.  The  wants  of  commerce  are  altogether  in- 
satiable. Paper  money,  provided  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  bill«  are 
discounted  is  less  than  the  market  rate,  can  never  be  too  abuudaiit. 
As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  million  after  million  may  be  thrown  into 
the  market.  The  value  of  the  currency  may  be  »o  reduced  as  to 
luire  a  one-pound  note  to  purchase  a  quartern  loaf;  and  yet,  as  \tB 
Jue  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  iu  quantity,  tins 
nand  for  additional  supplies  would  contiuue  as  great  as  ever. 
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If  the  Bank  of  England  were  alone  in  the  possession  of  an  alchemical 
process,  whereby  guineas  could  be  manufactured  with  the  same  facility 
as  notes,  it  would  not  be  disputed,  that  it  would  then  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Bank  to  depreciate  the  former  value  of  gold  by  issues  of  what 
had  been  produced  at  so  very  little  cost  Now,  in  what  respect  does 
this  fictitious  case  differ  from  the  actual  situation  of  the  Bank  ?  While 
the  restriction  continues,  the  Bank  is  enabled  to  transmute,  or,  which 
18  the  same  in  its  effects,  to  exchange  pieces  of  paper  for  landed  pro- 
perty, manufactured  goods,  government  securities,  &c.  But  the  value 
of  this  paper,  like  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the  hypothetical  case, 
depends  entirely  on  the  proportion  which  the  supply  bears  to  the 
demand  ;  and,  as  this  demand  is  not  affected  by  an  increase  of  quantity, 
i— for  that  increase,  by  diminishing  its  value,  renders  the  larger  quan. 
tity  of  as  little  efficacy  as  the  lesser  quantity  was  before, — it  is  abun* 
dantly  clear,  that  if  the  Bank  lent  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  ^f  interest, 
there  could  be  no  possible  limit  to  its  issues. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  true,  which  unquestionably  it  is  not, 
that  the  notes  of  a  private  banking  company,  issued  in  discount  of 
good  mercantile  paper,  could  not  be  depreciated  from  excess,  that  will 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Eneland ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  paper  is  issued  in  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
amounting  to  about  thirty  millions  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  sinking 
fund.  And  really,  when  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  a  little  too  much  to 
contend,  as  the  apologists  of  the  Restriction' Act  have  almost  always 
done,  that  Bank  of  England  paper  could  not  be  depreciated^  because 
it  was  only  issued  in  discount  of  legitimate  mercantile  paper,  payable 
60  days  atter  date.  It  is  but  justice  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Baring,  one 
of  our  most  extensive  merchants,  and  one  of  the  Bank  Directors,  pub- 
licly ridiculed  this  idea;  and  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, '  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Bank  paper  was  issued  compulsorily 

*  in  payment  of  the  public  creditor,  and  m  the  other  great  transactions 

*  of  Government.'* 

It  has  been  contended,  and  it  is  the  only  other  argument  that  de- 
serves the  least  notice,  that  the  restoration  of  the  par  of  exchange  in 
1815  and  1816,  when  the  restriction  was  in  full  operation,  affords  a 
practical  and  convincing  proof  that  the  depression  of  the  exchanges 
during  the  war,  and  the  high  price  of  bullion,  had  not  been  caused  by 
any  over-issue  of  paper.  But  this  fact  leads  to  a  precisely  opposite 
conclusion.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us,  that  the  exchanges  came  to  par 
while  the  restriction  on  cash  ptiyments  was  unrepealed.  No  person 
ever  contended,  that  the  simple  fact  of  such  a  law  being  in  existence 
could  have  any  effect  in  depreciating  the  currency.  The  restriction 
was  condemned,  and  lustly  condemned,  because  it  enabled  the  Bank  of 
England  to  deluge  the  country  with  paper.  If  the  Bank  had  never 
abused  that  power,  —  if  the  proprietors  had  sacrificed  their  own  direct, 
palpable,  and  individual  interests  to  those  of  the  public,  and  had  con- 
stantly kept  their  paper  on  a  level  with  bullion,  the  Restriction  Act, 
though  unwise,  would,  as  to  consequences,  have  been  the  same  as  if  it 
had  never  existed.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whetlier  the  exchange 
came  to  par  while  the  restriction  continued,  but  whether  it  came  to  par 
while  €U  many  notes  circulated  as  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  depression  ? 
If  this  could  be  shown,  and  if  it  could  also  be  shown  that  the  effective 
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demttnd  for  paper  had    not  at  the  i^tr  ncreiutcd   in  a  corrc- 

iiidiiig  rattOf  the  argument  would  be  c ;  and  we  should  he 

lelkd  to  admit,  tiiat  a  great   comparutivc  increase  of  paper  cur- 
has  no  tendency  to  diminmh  its  value,  or  to  render  the  exchanj^e 
ifa%'ourable. 

But  it  would  be  wors^  than  idle  to  set  about  proving  by  iirgum«iil 
fact  so  notorious  as  the  prodigious  diminution  of  bank  paficr  m  181 1 
tmnd  1815*  In  that  period  above  *240  country  banks  became  altogether 
.bankrupt,  or  at  least  stoppe<l  payment.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
Cfitimatedf  that  in  the  county  of  IJncoln  alone,  above  tkrrf  mitlionM  of 
bank  paper  had  been  mithdrawo  front  circulation  ;  and  the  totul  diininu- 
tioo  of  the  currency  during  IHH^  1815,  and  1816,  has  never  been  e*ti- 
,tnated  at  leas  than  httrtisf  miUiofu^  though  it  probably  amounted  to 
uch  more*  Mr.  florncr,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  who^c  informa 
iion  cannot  be  called  in  question,  made  this  statement  on  the  subject > 
in  his  place  in  Purliament* 

'  l>oro  inquiries  he  had  inadei  and  from  the  accounts  on  the  tabic, 

•  he  was  convinced  that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the 

'  circulating   medium  had  never  taken  phice  in  any  country  than  hud 

'  taken  j»  '    the  peace  in   this  country,  with    the  exception  of 

'  tho)4e  ti  ^  fvhich  hud  happened  in  LVimce  after  the  Mmtiissippi 

'  scheme,  uikd  alter  tlie  destruction  of  the  atsi^nnU,     The  reduction  of 

the  currency  had  uriginatetl  in  the  previous  fall  of  the  prices  of  agri-» 

cultural  produce^     The  fall  had  produced  a   destruction   of  country 

bank  paper,  to  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been  thought  no»»sibk% 

without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued*     The  Bank  of  Kngland 

had  also  reduced  its  issues.     As  appeared   by  the  accounts   recently 

presented,  the  average  amount  of  its  currency  was  not,  during^  tlie 

la^t  vcar,  more  than  between  twenty^five  and  twenty-six  millions; 

while,  two  years  ago,  it  had  been  nearer  twenty  nine  millions,  and  at 

one  time  even  amounted  to  thirty-one  millions.     But  without  looking 

to  the  diminution  oi  Bank   of  Lnglund  paper,   the  reduction  of  the 

country  paper  was  enough  to  accuuut  for  (he  fall  which  had  taken 

place.'* 

Here,  tlien,  is  die  true  cause  of  the  nominal  exchange  coming  to  par 
in  1815  and  18U>.     Our  paper  currency  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent, 
to  become  nearly  of  tlie  same  value  with  the  currency  of  other  na 
tJons  ;  and  this  reduction  was  necessarily  attended  by  n  fall  in  the  price 
f  bullion,  and  a  restoration  of  the /j*ir  of  exchange*     This  fact,  there- 
fore, affords  the  strongest  possible   confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
%l\e  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate.     For  it  conclu- 
•iveiy  shows,  that  the  value  of  our  paper  currency  which   had  been 
'epreciated,  relatively  to   that   of  the  contiguous  States,  was  raised  to 
Uic  t^ame  level  as  soon  as  its  quantity  had  been  sutliciently  diminished. 
On  I  he  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  re*torutiun  of  cash 
or  hullimi  payments  affords  the  only  cftectual  security  tigainsl  deprecia* 
tion,  and  against  sudden   and   pernicious  fluctuations   in   the  value  of 
our  paper  money;  and  the  way  in  which  it  would  produce  these  ejects 
sufficiently  obvious ;  for  the  run  that  would  then  be  made  on  tho 
iank  for  specie   for  exportation,  whenever  the  currency,  as  compared 
ith  that  of  other  countries,  had  become  redundant,  would  very  quickly 
Compel  \he  Directors  to  limit  their  issues,  and  consequently  to  raise 

*  Vhdt  Momiag  ChroDicIc,  9d  May  I§I6. 
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the  value  of  their  paper.  An  extremely  small  profit  is  sufficient  to 
set  the  bullion  merchants,  and  a  still  smaller  one  to  set  the  melters  of 
the  coin,  to  work :  and  therefore  the  value  of  a  paper  currency,  con- 
vertible at  pleasure  into  a  given  qaaniity  of  the  precious  metals,  can 
never  differ  considerably  from  their  value  in  the  country  where  it  is 
issued ;  and  all  the  difference  that  can  take  place  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  currencies,  among. nations  trading  together,  will  generally  be 
limited  to  the  expense  of  the  transfer  of  bullion  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  If  it  exceeds  this  sum,  an  inducement  to  importation  is  held 
out ;  —  if  it  is  less,  it  will  be  profitable  to  export ;  and,  in  either  case, 
the  equilibrium  of  value  will  be  very  soon  attained. 

^  currency  would  be  in  its  most  perfect  state  if  it  consisted  wholly 
of  paper  money  —  but  of  paper  money  of  an  equal  value  with  the 
gold  or  silver  which  it  professed  to  represent.  The  use  of  paper  in- 
stead of  gold  substitutes  the  cheapest  in  room  of  the  most  expensive 
material,  and  enables  the  country,  without  loss  to  any  individual,  to 
exchange  all  the  gold  which  it  before  used  for  this  purpose  for  raw 
materials  or  manufactured  goods,  by  the  use  of  which  both  its  wealth 
and  its  enjoyments  are  increased.  But  before  proceeding  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  shown,  in  the  admirable  pamphlet 
before  us,  that  paper  may  be  sustained  on  a  par  with  gold,  and  made 
convertible  at  pleasure  into  that  metal,  without  requiring  the  circula- 
tion or  coinage  of  any  quantity  of  gold,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  expense  of  a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  stated  to  the 
Bullion  Committee,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in 
circulation  for  the  three  years  previous  to  the  Restriction,  amounted  to 
about  ttcenty  millions ;  and,  although  the  data  from  which  all  such  esti- 
mates are  framed  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  yet  we  think  the 
history  of  the  coinage  affords  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Whit- 
more has,  in  this  case,  come  very  near  the  truth.  Now,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  real  value  of  gold,  or  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, has  increased  since  1797,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  if  the 
Bank  of  England  were  now  obliged  to  exchange  its  notes  for  guineas 
or  sovereigns,  the  same  quantity  of  them  would  in  a  short  time  be 
again  in  circulation.  On  this  supposition,  therefore,  and  we  are  sure  it 
is  very  far  from  being  exaggerated,  twenty  tniUionSy  or  the  value  of 
twenty  millions,  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  and  employed  in  expediting  those  exchanges, 
for  which,  if  its  value  could  be  otherwise  sustained,  ten  or  twenty  thoU' 
sand  pounds  worth  of  engraved  paper  would  suffice.  Neither  would 
this  immense  sum  be  merely  abstracted  from  the  great  work  of  produc- 
tion—  it  would  be  perpetually  diminishing.  The  loss  of  the  coins 
from  ordinary  tear  and  wear,  rubbing,  filing,  shipwrecks,  &c.,  occasions 
a  permanent  annual  expenditure,  to  which  must  be  added  the  expense 
of^  mintage,  and  the  loss  which  arises  to  the  State  from  the  melting  of 
the  coins,  consequent  on  any  sudden  rise  of  the  market  price  of 
bullion,  or  of  any  considerable  fall  in  the  exchange.  The  interest  of  the 
capital  of  twenty  millions,  including  these  different  additional  charges, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent.,  or  Uoo  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  rendering  bank  notes  exchange- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  for  coined  gold  or  silver  would  cost 
Great  Britam,  exclusive  of  the  loss  arising  from  the  locking  up  of 
capital  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank;  not  less  than  two  millions  annually ; 
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[•nil,  including  Ireland,  ihe  cost  would  not  be  leas  than  two  mUUoni  and 
a  1ml f  or  three  millions. 

It  is  to  no  purptme  to  contend  tlifit  thi«  lo«s  would  fall  on  the  Bankt 
I  and  that  its  only  effect  would  be  to  lessen  the  profits  of  thjit  entjiblisli- 
flDent.     The  wealth  of  the  tttate  i»  made  up  of  the  wealth  of  individual ; 
and  if  the  Bank  Proprietors  were  not  obliged  to  employ  twx*nty  or  thirty 
millions  in  the  purchase  of  gold,   they  would  employ  it  in  nonie  other 
way,  —  in    the  cotton   or  woollen   nmnufitcture,   in  the  C"  u  of 

lllockati  warehou!$e«,  &Cm  or  in  »uch  a  manner  us  would  be  i  r  of 

t wealth  to  thenii$elve«  and  aUo  to  the  community.  We  certaiul)  Uiink 
[that  the  public  ought  directly  to  participate  in  the  prufitn  to  be  derived 
[Irom  fiupplying  the  nation  with  money.     But  a»  it  '  'e  denied 

''thill  the  wealth  of  the  Hunk  Proprietors  is   e^isent talis  1  wealthi 

and  ns  whateter  ha«  a  tendency  tci  increuxe  their  foriutit^,  without  di* 
mintHhing  tho^e  of  otliers,  muiit  be  ko  far  advuiuageou^,  we  do  not  think 
hat  the  mere  circumKtance  of  the  expense  of  providing  a  gold  currency 
falling  on  them  only  ought  to  be  held  a»  any  valid  re;i»ou  for  declining 
to  adopt  every  expedient  for  diniinishing  that  expense*     Be^ideSi  it  ia 
not  true  that  the  expense  of  u  gohl  currency  would,   in  thetc  circum- 
lances,  fall  entirely  on  tlie  proprietors.     As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
'whole  expense  of  coinage,  amounting  annually  to  a  very  considerable 
sum,  is   paid  by  the  State;  and  when  it   beconten  necessary  to  call  in 
the  coin   in  circulation,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  old 
linoney  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  recoined,  and  the  coins  of  full  weight 
which  are  given  in  exchange  for  them,  falls  altogether  on  the  public* 
This  is  by  no  meims  a  trifling  sum.     The  total  expense  o(  the  great 
silver  recoinage  in  the  reign  of  William  III^  including  the  sum  paid  by 
the  public  to  make  up  the  deticiency  in   the  weight  of  the  old  money, 
a  '  Nog  to  the  ciitimate  of  the   late  Lord  Liverpool,  to 

I  the  expense  of  the  gold  recoinnge  in  1774-,  1775, 
L277ti,  and  J  775,  including,  iui  above,  the  num  paid  to  compeiuoite  defi- 
ciencies of  weight,  to  5l7,tV20i.  \^  The  expense  of  the  late  silver  re« 
coinage  amounted,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
'^oins,  or  the  exacting  of  a  sei|;nora|ne  of  about  6  percentn  to  5CKJ,992/,; 
and  thin,  as  well  as  the  other  sums,  are  exclusive  of  the  annual  par- 
liamentjiry  grant  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint  for  conducting  the  ordinary 
'business  of  that  establishment*  Tliis  grant  haa  of  late  years  rather  ex* 
Jcecded  15/»00/.l 

If,  therefore,  tlie  Restriction  Act  should  now  be  repealed,  und  the 

Bank  of  England  obliged  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  coin  at  tlie  pleasure 

Df  the  holders,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from  twenty  to  thirty 

aiillions  worth  of  gold  bullion.     And  the  loss  attending  the  abstraction 

of  so  great  a  aum  from  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  added 

I  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  nnnual  charge  that  must  atterwnrds 

^be   occasioned  by  ihe   tear   and  wear  o(  the  coins,   ought  certainly  to 

induce  ua  to  adopt  any  other  system  which,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it 

would  afford  our  antient  security  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 

paper  money,  by  constantly  keeping  it  on  a  par  with  gold,  would  save 

almost  all  this  expense. 


Livcrptwl  on  Coin,  p,  75. 

Rudini;*a  Annals  af  tlic  Coinage,  vol.  ii.  pi^  4n»3. 
^.  Lord  LiverfHiol  stittes  llie  total  expenses  of  tlie  Mini,  from  1777  ta  1803 
inclusive,  at  4^,441/. —  tkrc  his  Trcntise  on  Coin,  p.  I5«. 
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Mr.  Ricardo's  contrivance  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  is 
equally  simple  and  effectual.  It  consists  in  making  bank  notes  ex- 
changeable for  bars  of  assayed  bullion,  of  the  standard  purity,  at  the 
mint  price  of  3/.  17*.  10^^.  an  ounce ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
Mr.  Hicardo  proposes  that  for  every  sum  of  3/.  17*.  I0{d.  of  paper 
presented  to  tne  Bank  for  payment,  it  should  be  obliged  to  give,  not 
three  guineas  and  l^*.  \0\d.<,  but  an  ounce  of  standard,  gold  bullion*  ' 

*  To  secure/  says  Mr.  Ricardo,  *  the  public  against  any  other  varia- 

*  tions  in  the  value  of  the  currency  than  those  to  which  the  standard 

*  itself  is  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  on  the  circulation 

*  with  a  medium  the  least  expensive,  is  to  attain  the  most  perfect  state 

*  to  which  a  currency  can  be  brought;  and  we  should  possess  all  those 

*  advantages  by  subjecting  the  Bank  to  the  delivery  of  uncoined  gold 

*  or  silver,  at  the  mint  standard  and  price,  in  exchange  for  their  notes, 

*  instead  of  the  delivery  of  guineas  ;  by  which  means  paper  would  never 

*  fall  below  the  value  of  bullion  without  being  followed  by  a  restriction 

*  of  its  quantity.     To  prevent  the  rise  of  paper  above  the  value  of  bul- 

*  lion,  the  Bank  should  be  also  obliged  to  give  their  paper  in  exchange 

*  for  standard  gold  at  the  price  of  SL  17*.*  an  ounce.  Not  to  give  too 
''  much  trouble  to  the  Bank,  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  demanded  in 
"%  exchange  for  p^per  at  the  mint  price  of  3/.  17*   10{cf.,  or  the  quantity 

*  to  be  sold  at  the  Bank  at  3/.  17*.,  should  never  be  less  than  twenty 

*  ounces.     In  other  words,  the  Bank  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  any 

*  quantity  of  gold  that  was  offered  them,  not  less  than  twenty  ounces, 
'  at  3^  17*.  per  ounce,  and  to  sell  any  quantity  that  might  be  demanded 

*  at  3/.  17*.  I0{d.     While  they  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  quan- 

*  tity  of  their  paper,  there  is  no  possible  inconvenience  that  could 

<  result  to  them  from  such  a  regulation. 

*  The  most  perfect  liberty  should  be  given,  at  the  same  time,  to 

<  export  or  import  any  description  of  bullion.     These  transactions  in 

*  bullion  would  be  very  few  in  number,  if  the  Bank  regulated  their 

*  loans  and  issues  of  paper  by  the  criterion  which  I  have  so  often  men- 

*  tioned,  namely,  the  price  of  standard  bullion,  without  attending  to  the 

*  absolute  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation. 

*  The  object  which  I  have  in  view  would  be  in  a  great  measure  at- 

*  tained  if  the  Bank  were  obliged  to  deliver  uncoined  bullion  in  ex- 
'  change  for  their  notes  at  the  mint  price  and  standard,  though  they 

*  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  any  quantity  of  bullion 
'  offered  them  at  the  prices  to  be  fixed :  for  that  regulation  is  merely 

*  suggested  to  prevent  the  value  of  money  from  varying  from  the  value 

*  of  bullion  more  than  the  triHing  difference  between  the  prices  at  which 

*  the  Bank  would  buy  and  sell,  and  which  would  be  an  approximation 

*  to  that  uniformity  m  its  value  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  desir- 

*  able.'t 

That  this  plan  would  realize  every  one  of  these  advantages,  and  that 
it  would  place  our  currency  on  a  better  footing  than  at  any  former 
period,  cannot,  we  think,  be  disputed.  In  a  sound  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, or  when  bank  notes  are  exchangeable  for  gold,  should  the  Bank 
issue  too  much  paper,  so  as  to  depress  its  value  below  the  value  of  the 

*  *  The  price  of  3/.  17*.  here  mentioned  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  price.  It 
'  might  be  fixed  either  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower.    In  naming  3/.  17#.,  1  wish 

*  only  to  elucidate  the  principle.' 

I  Economical  and  Secure  Currency,  p.  25. 
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Ktunckrcip  then,  tu*  the  ha]<lerw  of  paper  money  would  wake  a  profit 
by  exchanging  their  paper  far  ^nlit,  there  would  be  a  run  upon  the 
Bank,  and  it  would  he  compelled  to  rextriet  itx  inAues  in  order  to  rai*o 
the  value  of^  its  piiper*  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  value  of  paper 
waA  suiitnined  previously  to  the  KeitrictJOii ;  and  the  same  check  would 
operate  in  prtcisely  the  name  manner  if  the  Bank  were  now  obliged  to 
give  bullion  instead  of  coined  gold  for  its  notef.  Aa  a  device  for  pre- 
serving  p:>  ■  i»ar  witli  gold,  Mr.  liicnrdo's  plan  is,  in  tome  material 

respects,  prt-ferable  to  the  old  method  of  exchanging  notes 

for  coins.  \N  Iilu  a  currency  consists  partly  of  paper  and  partly  of  the 
precious  metals,  auy  over  issue  of  the  former  depresses,  not  merely  the 
value  of  the  paper  money,  but  of  the  coins  which  circulate  along  with 
it.  lliefic  coins  are,  therefore,  immcdiutely  converted  into  bullion ; 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  lawn  prohibiting  die  melting  of 
coined  money  become,  in  such  circumstaucis,  quite  inoperative.  lIuU 
lion,  however,  cannot  be  accumulated  in  any  one  country  without  loiinff 
its  relative  value;  and  lietice  the  ultimate  eAbctof  an  over  issue  of  bank 
paper,  in  a  country  whose  currency  partly  consists  of  gold  coins,  is  an 
exportation  either  of  coin  or  ot*  bullion  formed  out  of  the  coin.  But  on 
Mr.  Kicardo*s  system,  as  there  would  be  no  coin  in  circulation,  there 
would  be  no  employment  for  tlie  meJtera,  and  no  h>As  thereby  occ^.* 
stoned  to  the  State.'  As  soon  aa  the  bidiion  niercfaanta  found  that  a 
profit  might  be  made  by  sending  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged 
for  bullion,  they  would  do  so  ;  and,  as  the  exportation  of  bullion  would 
be  perfectly  free,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  hire  a  starving  wretch 
swear  that  a  bsr  formed  trom  melted  guineas  had  been  made  up  of 
■foreign  coin*  The  value  of  our  currency  would  not,  as  formerly,  be 
hausiained  by  the  underhjind  agency  of  the  most  worthless  of  chamctent^ 
—  the  melters  and  clandestine  exporters  of  coin. 

As  the  maintaining  of  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  at  the  least  potarble 
^expense  to  the  country,  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  all  partiea 
concerned,  is  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  IMr.  Hicardo's  scheme, 
Itliere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  cogent  reason  why  the  Bank  should 
Ibe  obliged  to  give  bo  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  ounces  of  bullion  in 
lexchange  for  a  proportionable  quantity  of  their  paper^     It  would  save 
i  great  deal  of  trouble,  or  at  leniit  obviate  a  great  deal  of  cavilling, 
rcre  the  minimum  quantity  of  bullion  which  could  be  demanded  from 
fthe  Bank  fixed  at  .500  or  1000  ounces  ;  and  as,  according  to  the  plan 
in  question,  the  value  of  paper  would  be  prevented  from  tailing  below 
or  rising  above  tlie  value  of  gold,  by  the  operations  of  respectaole  bul- 
lion merchants,  a  class  of  men  remarkable  for  their  shrewdness  and 
generally  possessed  of  large  capitals*  this  regulation,  while  it  would  be 

froductive  of  benefit  to  the  Bank,  would  doc,  in  a  public  point  of  vicw^ 
e  attended  with  any  ill  clfects, 

'Fliough  it  is  certainly  against  the  interest  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  greatly  to  reduce  their  paper,  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  even  by 
those  who  contend  that  they  have  no  power  indefinitely  to  add  to  theiV 
tissues,  that  they  have  the  power  to  rcfuM  to  distomUt  and  tliat  conse- 
juentJy  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  currency  to  the 
Dwest  limits.  Such  a  power  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  State 
if,  and  still  less  to  the  managers  of  any  private  banking  company; 
'  there  can  be  no  security  for  uniformity  in  the  value  of  tlie  currency, 
jbca  it9  augmentation  or  diminution  depends  solely  on  tlie  will  oi  the 
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issuers.  But,  under  the  operation  of  this  systeniy  the  Bank  would  not 
only  be  prevented  from  reducing  the  value  of  its  notes  below  the  value 
of  bullion,  but  it  would  also  be  prevented  from  raising  them  above  its 
value.  Should  the  Directors  capriciously  limit  the  quantity  of  their 
paper,  they  would  raise  its  value;  and  bullion  would  forthwith  be 
carried  to  the  Bank  and  exchanged  for  notes  at  the  rate  of  3/.  lis.  per 
ounce.  The  minimum  quantity  to  be  offered  to  the  Bank  in  exchange 
for  its  paper  ought  also,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  to  be  limited  to  500 
or  1000  ounces*  And  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Bank  to  furnish  the 
circulation  with  such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  would  keep  its  value  from 
rising  above  the  value  of  bullion,  it  could  not  complain  of  being  sub- 

1'ected  to  a  regulation  which  would  never  operate  except  when  its  issues 
lad  been  improperly  reduced. 

With  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  bullion,  the  Bank  would  in 
a  great  measure  be  secured  against  the  ill  effects  of  any  sudden  panic. 
—  Panics  generally  operate  with  the  greatest  effect  on  the  lower  classes, 
or  on  the  holders  of  small  notes  ;  and  it  is  they  that,  on  such  occasions, 
press  to  the  Bank  to  demand  payment,  fixtensive  merchants  and 
money  dealers  are  aware  that  no  Bank,  however  wealthy,  could  retire 
all  its  notes  in  the  short  space  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  they  are  also 
aware  that  the  maintenance  of  their  own  credit  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank.  But  such  considerations  do  not  in- 
fluence the  holders  of  small  notes ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
drain  upon  -the  Bank  in  1783,  and  the  crisis  of  1797,  were  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  prevalence  of  a  panic  aniong  the  retail  traders 
and  small  farmers.  But  by  fixing  the  minimum  quantity  of  bullion  to 
be  given  by  the  Bank  in  exchange  for  its  notes  at  500  or  1000  ounces, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  t£e  holders  of  small  notes  to  make  any 
sudden  run.  Before  sending  in  notes  to  be  exchanged  for  bullion, 
meetings  would  have  to  be  held,  and  a  number  of  different  individuals 
would  have  to  join  together  and  make  a  demand  in  common.  A  con- 
siderable time  beinff  Uius  necessarily  required  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  business,  the  Bank  would  be  enabled  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  to  meet  the  run ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  since  the  panic  could  not,  under  such  a  system,  operate 
immediately,  it  is  probable  that,  by  the  time  preparations  had  been 
made  for  demanding  payment  from  the  Bank,  it  might  have  altogether 
subsided.  This  certainly  forms  a  very  strong  recommendation  of  the 
plan  in  question ;  and  it  is  one  which  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Ricardo. 

By  lessening  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  sudden  runs,  and 
by  preventing  all  demand  for  bullion  for  the  purposes  of  internal  circu- 
lation except  as  small  change,  this  plan  would  enable  the  Bank  to  carry 
on  business  with  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  bullion  in  its  coffers. 
In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  no  bullion  would  ever  be  demanded,  unless 
when  the  Directors  had  plainly  overstepped  the  proper  limit  in  dis- 
counting ;  and  the  country  would  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  profit- 
able employment  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  invested  in 
coin,  but  it  would  also  be  benefited  by  the  profitable  employment  of 
the  greater  part  of  that  capital  which,  previously  to  the  Restriction, 
had  been  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank. 

Were  the  plan  now  proposed  adopted,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
make  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender.    No  alteration  would  be 
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required  in  the  law  relative  to  country  banLi.  Theflc  would  then*  iii 
novr,  be  required  to  pay  their  notes,  when  demanded,  in  Baitk  of 
Knglofid  nateSf  or  in  the  legul  currency  of  the  country* 

It  appears,  tJtcrrt'ore,  that  by  thi«  plan  of  making  notes  payable  in 
bullion*  we  sthould  have  all  the  security  against  tluctuatinns  in  the  value 
^rhe  currency  that  we  could  poAftesawere  the  Re»trictian  Act  repealed, 
and  bank  notes  made  payable  in  coined  money ;  while  we  should  be 
ahic  to  realiTie  the^e  adFanta^es,  without  incurring  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  Q  6<>hl  or  silver  coinage,  except  what  might  be  required  to 
etfect  small  payments  below  one  pound ;  thereby  rffecting  a  saving 
which,  on  account  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cannot  be  eatimated  at 
leas  than  three  mithons  Herihtp  annwUlff.  And  it  further  appears,  that 
the  security  of  the  Bank  againi^t  the  pernicious  efTects  of  suaden  panics 
among  the  holcierH  of  it«  noten  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  that 
the  bunking  business  couhl  hencefortfi  be  carried  on  with  a  much  less 
amount  of  unproductive  capital. 

It  may  perlmpii  be  objected  to  thia  plat*,  that  it  would  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  ]  te  the  crime  of  forgery  — a  crime  which  haa*  of  late 

years^  m  \  »  $uch  an  alarming  extent*     But  it  must  be  abaervedf 

that  the  prcHciit  engraving  of  Bunk  of  England  notes  is  so  very  rudely 
executed,  that  there  is  scurcely  a  bungling  mechanic  who  cannot 
iniitatt*  them  with  considerable  exactness.  ll)at  the  Bttnk  should,  for 
so  long  a  period,  have  perkiuted  in  issuing  notes  so  very  miserably 
eveciited,  itt  certainly  a  good  deal  extraordinary ;  but  now  that  thia 
|>nl»iie  attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  since  it  hli 
iieen  demonstrated,  that  the  utmost  severity  oi  the  criminaJ  law  is 
unable  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  where  the  temptation  is 
BO  very  great,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  steps  wilt  speedily  be  taken  to 
remove  this  stigma  from  our  monetary  syi^tem.  That  it  it  practicable 
to  engrave  notes  in  such  a  tnaaner  aa  to  render  their  forgery  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulfy  app^ara,  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  ablest 
arttstif,  to  be  established  beyond  all  doubt.  In  America,  forgeries 
used  some  time  aco  to  be  very  frequent ;  but  since  the  bankers  have 
issued  notes  of  a  hner  fabric*  and  the  engraving  of  which,  without  being 
rendered  too  complex,  is  extremely  neat  and  distinct,  forgeriea  have 
been  much  Ichh  common. 

The  present  prevalence  of  forgery  docs  not,  therefore,  afibrd  any 
ground  for  refusing  to  render  bank  notes  payable  in  bullion.  It  will 
not,  we  preiiume,  be  contended,  that  paper  should  be  entirely  banished 
from  circulation :  although  nothing  short  of  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  us  against  all  r\»\i  on  the  score  of  forgery.  In  every  currency, 
consisting  partly  of  the  precious  metals  and  partly  of  paper,  there  will 
be  ample  scope  for  the  operatii>ns  of  forgers.  Whether  ten  or  twenty 
millions  were  added  to,  or  abstracted  from,  our  paper  circulation, 
would  not  in  this  respect  make  any  very  material  difference:  since  it 
is  certain,  thai  more  forgeries  ha%x»  been  committed  since  the  reduction 
oi*  OUT  paper  in  I8H  and  1815,  than  in  any  previous  period  of  equal 
duration. 

Whatever  commodity  may  be  adopted  as  a  circulating  medium, — 
whether  our  currency  shall  consist  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  or  of  part 
of  each; —  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  impossible  completely  to 
guard  against  the  attempts  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  i&sue 
spurious  money.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any 
greater  difficulty,  provided  proper  precautions  were  taken,  in  aecuring 
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the  public  against  loss  from  forgery,  than  from  the  issuing  of  base 
coins ;  and,  considering  the  many  superior  and  peculiar  advantages 
which  must  result  from  the  use  of  a  properly  regulated  paper  money, 
we  shall  extremely  regret  if  prejudice  induce  us  to  resort  to  a  system 
of  less  utility. 

'  The  introduction  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money 

*  may,'  as  Mr.  Ricardo  has  justly  observed, '  with  truth  be  considerea 

*  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  improvement  of  com- 
/  merce,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  with 

*  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  science,  we  discover  that  it  would 
^  be  another  decided  improvement  to  banish  them  again  from  the 
'  employment  which,  during  a  less  enlightened  period,  they  had  so 
f  advantageously  performed.' 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  whether  bank  notes  ought  to  be  made 
exchangeable  for  gold  or  silver  bullion ;  and  as  our  previous  remarks 
have  already  extended  to  so  considerable  a  length,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  despatch  this  part  of  the  subject  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  cost 
of  their  production,  is  perpetually  varying,  not  only  relatively  to  other 
commodities,  but  also  relatively  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  arbi- 
trarily to  fix  their  comparative  value.  Gold  may  now,  or  at  any  given 
period,  be  supposed  to  be  to  silver  as  15  to  1 ;  but  were  guineas  and  shil- 
lings coined  in  that  proportion,  the  discovery  of  either  a  gold  or  silver 
mine  of  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  productiveness,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  any  abridged  process  by  which  labour  could  be  saved  in  the 
production  of  only  one  of  the  metals,  would  be  sufficient  to  derange  this 
proportion.  As  i^oon,  however,  as  the  mint  proportion  between  the 
different  metals  ceases  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  they  bear  to 
each  other  in  the  market,  then  it  becomes  the  obvious  interest  of  every 
debtor  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  metal  whose  mint  valuation  is  highest. 

In  1718,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  value 
of  the  guinea  was  fixed  at  21  shillings ;  or  the  value  of  fine  gold,  com- 
pared with  that  of  fine  silver,  was  estimated  in  our  coinage  at  15v^Vr 
to  1 .  But,  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the  guinea  was  still  rated  at 
A  higher  value,  compared  with  silver,  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  This 
over- valuation  is  estimated  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  to  have  been  at 
the  time  equal  to  4^.  on  the  guinea,  or  to  li^  per  cent.;  and  as  the 
real  value  of  silver  relatively  to  eold  continued  to  increase  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century,  this  difference,  which  even  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  caused  all  considerable  payments  to  be  made  in  gold,  became 
afterwards  much  greater.  This  error  in  the  mint  valuation  of  gold  and 
silver  was  the  cause  that,  during  the  long  period  from  1718  down  to  the 
late  recoinage,  no  silver  currency  of  the  legal  weight  and  fineness 
would  remain  in  circulation.  The  real  value  of  silver  coins  relatively 
to  gold  coins,  which  were,  equally  with  the  former,  made  a  legal  tender 
by  the  proclamation  of  1718,  being  underrated,  they  were  no  sooner 
issued  than  they  found  their  way  to  the  melting  pot.  None,  therefore, 
but  very  light  coins,  remained  in  circulation ;  and  when,  in  1797,  the 
further  coinage  of  silver  was  forbidden,  the  silver  currency  was  very 
much  debased.  But  as  this  currency  existed  only  in  a  Umiied  quantUy, 
it  did  not,  according  to  the  principle  already  explained,  sink  in  its  cur- 
rent value.  Though  so  debased,  it  was  still  the  interest  of  debtors  to 
pay  in  the  gold  coin.  If,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  this  debased  silver 
com  had  been  very  great,  or  if  the  mint  had  issued  such  debased  piecei» 
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it  might  have  been  the  iiitereiit  of  debtarA  to  pay  in  thtat  debased  inuney ; 
bur  its  quantity  was  limited,  and  it  ffustalned  its  value  ;  a»d  gold)  there- 
fore, was  in  practice  the  real  i^tandard  of  currency. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  tliat  the  act  of  1774%  declaring  that  iilver 
•hould  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  anv  debt  exceeding  25/^  unieu  by 
weiffhi  aecartUn^  io  the  mint  itandaruy  had  any  eifect  in  causing  ihm 

Ceral  employment  of  gold  as  a  circvilating  medium ;  for,  as  Mr*Rtcardo 
justly  observed^ 
*  Tlii^  taw  did  not  prevent  any  debtor  from  paying  any  debt,  however 

*  large  its  amount^  in  silver  currency  fre«h  from  the  mint.     That  the 

*  debtor  did  not  pay  in  this  metal  was  not  a  matter  of  chance,  nor  a 

*  matter  of  compulsion,  but  wholly  the  effect  of  choice.  It  did  not  suit 
*■  him  to  take  silver  to  the  mint,  hut  it  did  suit  him  to  take  gold  thither. 

*  It  is  probable,  that  if  the  quantity  of  this  debased  silver  in  circulutioti 

*  had  been  enonnously  great,  and  also  a  legal  tender,  that  a  guinea 
'  would  have  been  again,  as  in  the  reign  of  William  HL,  worth  SOf. ; 

*  but  it  would  have  been  the  debased  shilling  that  would  have  fallen  in 

*  value,  and  not  the  guinea  that  had  rinen/  * 

Tlie  absurdity  of  employing  equally  two  metals  as  a  legal  lender  for 
debts,  or  aa  a  standard  of  value,  was  unar*(»werably  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Locke  and  Mr*  Harris,  and  has  been  noticed  by  every  subHcquent 
writer;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  improvement,  that  it  was  not  till 
ISIG  that  it  was  enacted,  that  gold  only  should  be  a  legal  tender  for 
any  sum  exceeding  *l\  sLhillines. 

Wheiljcr,  however,  gold  *hould,  in  preference  to  silver,  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  exchangeable  value,  is  a  question  which  is 
not  so  easy  of  solution,  and  on  which  there  isi  a  great  diver«ry  of 
opinion.  Mr,  Locke,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Hicurdo  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  silver  is  much  better  fitted  than  gold  for  a  standard  ;  while 
*)r.  Smith,  although  he  has  not  expressed  himtielf  explicitly  on  the  sub- 
^  Ject,  appearti  to  think  gold  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference;  and  this 
opinion  has  been  very  ably  supported  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
valuable  work  *  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm/ 

It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  attempt  to  decide  on  a  matter 
f  LT  which  the  ablest  political  economists  differ  thus  widely*    Wc 

1  uiwever,  that  we  are  inclined  to  concur  in  opinion  with  those 

who  think  silver  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  standard  Whatever  metal 
is  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  preserve 
the  currency  from  tailing  into  a  deranged  state  if  It  be  not  used  as 
well  in  small  as  in  large  paymentii. 

*  'Hie  integer,'  says  Mr,  Harri*,  •  and  its  several  parts,  should  bear 
an  exact  and  due  proportion  of  value  to  each  other;  and  this  would 
be  impossible  if  they  were  made  of  different  materials,  ^Hiere  must 
be  corns  of  about  the  value  of  shillings  and  sixpences;  and  it  would 

*  be  better  if  wc  had  home  that  were  still  smaller:  those  sortK  of  coins 

*  are  the  most  frcciuently  wanted,  and  there  is  no  doing  without  them. 

*  But  a  coin  of  a  shilling,  or  even  of  half-a  crown  value,  would  he  too 
'  Btnali  In  gold;  and  therefore,  at  present,  gold   is  much  too  valuable 

*  for  a  titandard  of  money.     And  it  would  be  a  ridiculous   und  vain 

*  attempt  to  make  a  standard  integer  of  gold^  whose  parts  should  be 

*  silver;  or  to  make  a  motley  standard^  part  gold  and  part  silver/ f 
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Silver  is  also  much  more  steady  in  its  value  than  gold.  Almost  all 
foreign  countries  have  adopted  it  as  their  standard ;  and  the  demand 
and  supply  is  comparatively  regular ;  while  the  substitution  of  paper 
as  the  general  circulating  medium  would  entirely  remove  the  great 
objection  against  silver, —  its  being  too  bulky  to  be  advantageously 
used  in  large  payments. 

Whether  gold  or  silver  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of  our  currency, 
that  will  not  in  the  least  affect  its  total  value ;  for  the  quantity  of  metal 
employed  as  money,  or  the  quantity  of  metal  for  which  paper  is  the 
substitute,  must  always  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  value  of  that 
metal.  If  gold  be  continued  as  the  standard,  fifteen  times  less  of  that 
metal  than  of  silver  would  be  required ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  denomination  of  a  pound  were  given  toany  specific  weight  of  gold 
and  silver,  fifteen  times  more  of  such  silver  pounds  would  be  required 
to  serve  as  a  currency,  or  as  bullion  to  exchange  for  notes, — fifteen  to 
one  being  about  the  proportion  which  gold  bears  in  value  to  silver. 
And  hence  it  would  make  no  difference  as  to  the  expense  of  a  paper 
currency,  to  which  a  subsidiary  metallic  currency,  for  the  effecting  of 
small  payments,  should  be  attached,  whether  the  bullion  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  notes,  and  the  subsidiary  currencv,  consisted  of  gold  or 
silver.  But  as  gold  is  too  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  to  be 
coined  into  pieces  of  the  value  of  a  shillmg  or  a  sixpence,  and  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  subsidiary  currency  composed  of  the  same  metal 
with  that  for  which  paper  should  be  rendered  exchangeable,  silver 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  standard. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  change  the  standard, 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  any  alteration  on  the  late  act  allowing 
a  seignorage  of  6 per  cent,  on  the  silver  coin;  as  the  exacting  of  this 
seignorage  will,  after  bank  notes  have  been  rendered  payable  in  gold 
bullion,  prevent  all  risk  of  the  sudden  disappearance  oi  tlie  subsidiary 
currency.  Neither,  on  the  supposition  that  silver  were  to  be  assumea 
as  the  standard,  could  there  be  any  valid  objection  against  continuing 
the  seignorage :  for,  as  notes  would  be  exchangeable  for  bullion,  and . 
not  for  coin,  it  would  not  cause  any  reduction  of  the  standard,  while  it 
would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  too  great  multipli- 
cation of  the  subsidiary  currency. 

But,  whatever  determination  Parliament  may  come  to  on  this  point, 
we  trust  the  ensuing  Session  will  not  be  allowed  to  terminate  without 
some  decided  step  being  taken  to  restore  to  the  country  its  antient 
security  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  either  by  reverting 
to  our  old  system  of  cash  payments,  or  by  adopting  the  preferable 
system  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  point  out  and  explain.  It  is 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  that  our  present  disgraceful 
monetary  system  should  be  put  an  end  to.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  throw  out  any  reflection  against  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  have  used  the  extraordinary  and  almost  un- 
limited powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Restriction  with  a  moderation 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  which  could 
not  rationally  have  been  expected  from  the  unrestrained  forbearance 
of  any  body  of  men.  Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the 
twenty  last  years,  fluctuations,  of  the  most  ruinous  nature,  have  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  From  1809  to  1815,  both  inclusive, 
paper  money  was  depreciated  below  its  value  in  gold  from  20  to  SO 
per  cent.     During  this  period^  therefore,  landlords  whose  estates  were 
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leti  ftockbolders  and  annuitant  of  all  descriptionst  and,  in  short,  all 
classed  who  could  not  rai^e  the  nouiinal  value  of  tKcir  income*!;  |»ro* 
^Ufortlonably  to  tho  fall  in  tho  real  value  of  money,  suffered  a  real 
ainiinution  of  their  income*,  corretiponding  to  the  extent  of  the  depre- 
ciation. The  injujitice  thut.  In  a  di^erent  ttate  of  things,  would  have 
been  done  to  the  public  creditors,  who  had  lent  the  country  gold,  or 
paper  equivalent  to  gu1d»  by  raUmg  ike  dmommoHfm  cf  ikut  rmn^  how* 
ever  grotts  and  palpable,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  what  waa 
actually  done  in  paying  them  with  this  dcpreciiited  paper,  llic  depre- 
ciation, too,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  granting  long 
leases, — ^  a  practice  to  whicli,  more  than  to  any  thing  eltie,  the  higa 
cultivation  of  the  country  ii*  to  be  ascribed.  Landiorda  would  not 
let  their  fanns  for  20  or  SO  years,  when  ther  taw  the  nipid  advanee 
that  was  every  day  taking  place  in  prices*  The  length  or  ieaaes  was 
generally  reduced  to  half  the  ufiual  period;  and  claiiaea  ware  intro- 
duced^ giving  the  landlord  a  power  to  reinime  posKesjiion  during  their 
currency*  Nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  continued  rise  of  prtceit 
or,  in  other  words,  a  continued  depreciation  of  paper,  could  have  in- 
duced tenants  to  enter  into  such  stipulations,  iliey  were  altogether 
aubvcrsive  of  a  sober  and  steady  spirit  of  indtjfttry,  and  were  only  fitted 
Ibr  the  tictitiouji  state  of  tliiiigji  in  which  they  were  iidopted. 

But  the  mischief  occusioned  by  tlie  jiuddt^n  restriction  of  the  paper 
currency*  and  the  consequent  rapid  augmentation  of  it*  value,  hu»  been 
fitill  greater  than  what  was  previously  cauKed  by  its  increaite.  It  h  to 
this  that  the  late  unprecedented  destruction  of  agriculturnl  capital, 
and  the  wide  spread  misery  by  which  the  farming  class  has  been  neiirly 
overwhelmed,  h  chiefly  to  be  aiicribed.  Hie  first  fall  in  tho  price  of 
agricultural  produce*  in  the  nutumn  of  1813,  and  In  the  early  part  <yf 
I8I4-,  was  certainly  owing  to  importations  from  the  Continent.  But  its 
fnlL  in  the  latter  part  of  1814  and  1SI5,  was  not  so  nuich  owing  to  that 
circumstance,  as  to  the  universal  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks,  and  to  the  failure  of  an  immense  number  (about  2*^0)  of  these 
ettabltshments.  '^That  support  on  whtcli  too  many  of  the  agriculturists 
rested  was  torn  away  at  the  time  it  was  mo^t  necessary*  Credit  fell 
to  the  ground,  mutual  confidence  entirel  T,  and  the  fall  of  the 

price  of  raw  produce,  a«  it  was  chiefly  ot  i  by  a  rise  in  the  value 

of  money,  wa**  accompanied  by  a  proportujiuiljlc  increase  of  rent.  It 
wtL»  then  that  all  the  defects  of  the  tictitious  system*  on  which  we  had 
been  proceeding,  became  iifiparent,  Thounands,  who  but  a  twelve- 
month before  considered  ihemselves  wealthy,  at  once  sunk,  as  if  by 
encliantment,  and,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  into  the  abyss  of 
poverty  I 

With  the  exception  of  the  misery  occaiiioned  by  the  destruction  of 
the  as^ignats  in  France,  we  do  not  think  that  the  misery  and  subversion 
of  privtite  fortunei*  occasioned  by  the  late  sudden  reduction  of  Bank 
paper  io  this  country  has  ever  been  paralleled.  Nor  was  this  misery 
of  a  temporary  or  evanescent  character.  Ila  pernicious  efiects  will 
long  continue  to  be  fi^lu  not  only  by  individuals,  but  by  the  nation  at 
large.  During  the  period  in  which  the  depreciation  was  greatest,  the 
State  borrowed  several  hundred  millions.  And  it  will  now  have  this 
money,  which  was  borrowed  when  a  bank  note  was  not  worth  more 
th;in  lU  or  15*.,  to  pay  when  its  value  is  at  par.  All  those  taxes,  too, 
which  were  imposed  when  the  currency  was  thus  reduced,  mu«t  now, 
though  not  nominally •  be  really  increased.     And  it  may  be  f]uestioned» 
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whether,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money, 
the  country  was  not  less  heavily  burdened  in  1812  and  1813,  than  it  is 
at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  we  have  now  got  rid  of  the  Income- 
tax  and  war  malt  duty. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  should  be  rendered  as  little  fluctuating  as  pos« 
sible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged  to  give  cash 
or  bullion  in  exchange  for  its  notes.  When  a  public  debt  has  been 
contracted,  a  depreciation  of  paper  induces  what  is  really  equivalent 
to  a  national  bankruptcy.  Now,  surely  it  is  too  much  to  entrust  any 
corporate  body,  however  respectable,  with  the  power  of  reducing  the 
national  credit  to  nothing,  and  of  ruining  all  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. But  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  entrust  them  with  the  power 
of  enriching  annuitants  and  stockholders,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes,— or  to  arm  them  with  the  prerogative  of  imposing 
indefinite  taxes:  for  they  exercise  that  power  most  effectually  when, 
by  diminishing  their  paper,  and  consequently  raising  its  value,  they 
reduce  the  money  price  of  commodities,  and  oblige  a  farmer  to  sell 
two  quarters  of  wheat,  or  a  manufacturer  two  yards  of  cloth,  to  pay 
those  taxes  for  which  one  had  formerly  sufficed.  Such  a  power  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  body  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  acting  under 
no  responsibility,  is  perfectly  anomalous  in  a  free  country,  and  is  alto- 
gether subversive  of  the  security  of  property. 

While  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  currency  of  the  country  at  their  pleasure,  no 
person  can  form  any  probable  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  property  at 
any  period  but  a  little  remote.  The  estate  that  is  purchased  to-day, 
and  reckoned  a  good  bargain,  may,  by  the  Bank  s  limiting  its  discounts, 
or  withdrawing  its  notes  from  circulation,  be  rendered,  in  a  very  short 
time,  not  worth  half  the  sum  paid  for  it :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
Directors  were  more  liberal  in  granting  discounts,  and  increased  the 
number  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  either  by  lending  to  the  State  or 
to  individuals,  the  estate  might  speedily  become  worth  double  the 
money,  that  is,  double  the  paper  it  had  been  sold  for.  This  artificial 
and  unnatural  system  renders  the  money  value  of  all  the  property  in  the 
empire  dependent  on  the  views  and  opinions  —  the  whims  and  caprices 
—  of  twenty-four  individuals.  It  is  their  fiat  alone  which  makes  one 
transaction  good,  and  another  bad.  They  hold  the  scale  of  value,  and 
change  its  graduation  as  they  judge  proper. 

The  fate  that  attended  the  late  issue  of  three  millions  of  sovereigns, 
not  one  of  which  remained  in  circulation  three  months  afterwards,  will,  we 
should  hope,  prevent  any  further  attempts  to  make  gold  coins  of  the 
legal  weieht  and  fineness  circulate  in  company  with  an  inconvertible 
paper.  Nothing  but  rendering  bank  notes  exchangeable  for  cash  or 
bullion  can  possibly  restore  the  currency  to  a  sound  state.  Every 
other  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object  will 
be  found  completely  delusive  and  ineffectual.* 

•  Of  the  articles  on  the  complicated  question  of  the  Currency,  I  have  space 
only  for  one.  Many  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  early  Numbers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  were  written  by  the  late  Francis  Horner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  persuasive  reasoners  on  subjects  connected  with  political  econooiy  in 
modem  times.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  Vol.  u.  pp.  101.  402.  Vol.  v.  p.  104.  Vol. 
jLni.  p.  339.     Vol.  xviii.  p.  448.    Vol.  xxxv.  p.  468. 
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EFFECTS  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.* 

It  b  unlversallj  admittedi  Ihiit  a  falHiig  off  in  the  fareign  demaod  for 
British  tiiunufiictured  produce  is  the  iminedtale  cawie  of  the  preteot 
wuiii  of  employ  meat,  and,  consequently,  of  the  low  wage*  of  the 
manufacturerft*  If  the  foreign  market  could  not  be  extended,  it  it  noi 
easy  to  divine  how  wc  could  escape  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  and 
misery  into  which  we  are  fallen  :  —  but,  fortunately,  we  have  thi« 
completely  in  our  power*  Whatever  oh jst ructions  tlie  illiberal  jealous/ 
uf  foreign  Statejt  may  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  intercourse  mtn 
them,  and  cerlaioly  we  have  no  wish  to  underrate  their  iniporiaoce* 
there  can  be  no  manuer*of  doubt  that  we  have  suffered  infinitely  more 
from  the  officiout*  and  Improper  interference  of  our  own  Government* 
In  regulating  our  intercourse  with  foreign  coiintries«  our  rulers  appear 
to  have  entirely  forgotten,  that  tA^re  can  be  no  stlUng  mihout  am  etfual 
bf4i/in&  i  and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  importation  of  com- 
paratively cheap  foreign  cominiiditirSf  for  it  is  such  only  that  either 
can  or  will  be  imported,  they  have  effectually  prevented  the  vjrportatiom 
of  Uiuse  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for  them.  Tlie  time  la 
now  come  when  we  must  either  abandon  thii<  exclusive  and  unnatural 
^jstem,  or  submit  to  be  deprived  of  that  widely  extended  commerce 
irhich  has  hitherto  aflbrded  the  means  of  nubsintence  to  so  large  a 
proportion  of  our  population,  a'ul  been  the  main  source  of  all  our 
wealth  and  pro§penty  The  artihcial  protection  which  had  at  first 
been  granted  to  a  :  rho^  of  imluj:try  ha^  been  urged  as  a  valid 

reason  by  those  enu  other  branches,  why  they  »hould  be  placed 

in  the  sanre  favoured  situation.  In  this  way  the  restrictive  and  pro* 
hibitive  system  huM  at  length  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  commerce 
in  almost  every  department*  We  could  Hll  half  a  dozen  of  pa{4es  with 
the  mere  names  of  commodities  whose  importation  is  entirely  pro* 
hibited ;  and  as  many  more  with  the  names  of  those  on  which  duties 
amounting  in  effect  to  a  prohibition,  and  intended  to  act  as  such,  have 
been  imposed.  *  Whenever/  said  one  of  our  most  accomplished  and 
intelligent  merchanu,  *  the  assistance  of  Government  is  called  for  by 

*  any  class  of  traders  or  manutacturem,  it  is  Uf^ual  to  make  the  most 
'  splendid  display  of  the  importance  of  that  particulor  branch   to   the 

*  nation  at  large.     The  West  and  Eai^  India  interests,  the  ship  ownem^ 

*  the  manufacturers,  the  American  merchants,  ^c.  &c,  have  all  made 

*  the^e  representations;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  is  contrary 
'  to  sound  policy  to  advance  one  beyond  itM   natural  means,  and  still 

*  more  so  when  that  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  others-  I/et*tr^ 

*  law  of  reffidaiion^  mther  ^  owr  ttUMmal  or  exUrnial  tradt^  wen  rtpmkdt 

*  with  the  txctpHan  of  tkom  tmeemary  Jhr  th«  cottecting  of  ikf  fwvmm,  i$ 

*  would  be  an  aHdauiitid  benefit  to  mmmercr,  an  well  an  to  the  community 

*  at  large.     An  avowed  system  of  leaving  thiof^s  to  their  own  course, 

*  and   of  not  listeoijig  to' the  intere^kled   solicitations  of  one  class   or 

*  another    for  relief,  whenever   the    imprudence  of  speculation    has 

*  occasioned  losses,  would,    aooner  than    any   arti6cial   remedy,  re* 


*  ObscrvutiouB  on  the  injurions  Consequences  of  Rcitricttoiu  on  Foreign  Com* 
mcrcc,— Vol.  xxxiii.  pa^eHS?,  May,  18/0, 
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*  produce  that  equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply  which  the  ardour  of 
'  gain  will  frequently  derange,  but  which  the  same  cause,  when  let 

*  alone,  will  as  infallibly  restore/* 

If  any  tiling  besides  the  diislress  and  misery  of  which  it  has  already 
been  so  productive  were  wanting  to  induce  us  to  abandon  our  pro- 
hibitory system,  and  to  consent  gradually  to  recur  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade,  it  would  be  tbund  in  the  eiFect  w^hich  it  ha$  had 
on  the  policy  of  other  nations-  Instead  of  ascribing  the  commercial 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  to  its  true  causes  —  to  the  comparative 
freedom  of  our  constitution-^  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privi- 
leges, and  our  perfect  security  of  property,  our  foreign  rivals  have 
re  echoed  the  sentiments  of  ministers,  and  contend  that  it  has  resulted 
entirely  from  the  protection  granted  to  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, and  urge  our  example  to  sthnulale  their  respective  goveniments 
to  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  British  competition*  Nor  have 
these  applications  been  without  elfect.  In  1817,  the  American  legis- 
lature passed  an  act,  copied  to  the  very  letter  from  our  famous  Navi- 
gation Law,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  its  operating  as  a  retaliatory 
measure  against  this  country ;  and  they  have  just  passed  another  act 
prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties,  all  jntercourse  between  the  United 
States  ami  the  British  West  India  Islands,  because,  as  one  of  their  ora- 
tors expressed  it,  '  Great  Britain  would  not  allow  a  cock  boat,  or  any 

*  vessel,  belonging  to  an  American  subject,  to  enter  her  colonies/  Such 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  restrictive  regulations  I  It  is  seldom  that  a 
year  passes  without  some  complaint  from  the  West  India  planters  about 
the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  want  of  a  demand  for  their  produce; 
and  yet,  by  a  singular  exertion  of  legislative  wisdom,  we  prohibit  Ame- 
rican vessels  from  entering  their  ports!  Tins  would  have  been  all 
vastly  well,  had  the  Americans  chosen  to  pocket  the  aflront.  Had 
they,  as  our  practical  statesmen  believed  would  be  the  case,  employed 
British  ships  to  export  the  flour,  timber,  &c*  of  the  United  States  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  bring  back  our  sugars^  rums,  c^c.  in  return,  Qur  shipphtg 
infenst  would  have  been  materially  benefited.  But  these  wise  persons 
unluckily  forgot  that  the  Americans  had  a  shipping  interest  as  well  as 
ourselves;  atid  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  endeavouring  to  defeat 
a  measure  so  obviously  founded  on  the  worst  principles  of  a  grasping 
and  avaricious  policy. 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Ameri- 
cans stopped  here.  But  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Non-intercourse 
Act  having  for  several  years  nearly  put  a  total  stop  to  the  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  a  matutfacinring  interest 
grew  up  in  the  latter.  Had  the  Americans  acted  wisely,  they  would 
Imve  lefV  tliis  new  interest  to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  But,  in 
humble  imitation  of  *  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,'  they  inmiediately 
set  about  fostering  and  dandling  the  rickety  bantling;  and,  to  save  it 
from  \\\e  effect  of  foreign  competition,  increased  the  duties  on  imported 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  \2\  to  25  per  cent.  This  increase  of 
duty,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  addition  of  I2J  per  cent,  to  the 
price  of  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  made  use  of  by  the  American 
people^  not  having  been  found  sufficient  to  protect  those  rash  and  im- 


*  Innuiry  into  the  Causes  and  Coosequences  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  by 
Alexander  Hnrinp,  Esq.,  M.P,  p.  13^. 
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provident  speculators  who  had  cnf^a^ed  in  a  branch  of  induftCr^f  wliicli 
they  must  have  been  certain  could  only  exist  by  means  of  a  monopoly* 
Cotigresft  hjive  fuvounihly  entertained  a  proposal  for  making  so  very 
large  an  addition  to  the  present  duties  as  will  go  far  to  render  them 
prohibitory  !  Now,  we  teel  perfectly  a«$ured,  that  nothing  hut  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  could  ever  have  induced  the  American  Legiii' 
laturc  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  no  mon^trouii  a  proposal*  The  bound- 
leaft  extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land  in  that  country  muiti 
for  agcB  to  come,  render  the  raimng  of  raw  produce  the  mo«t  profitable 
species  of  industry  in  which  her  citistens  can  possibly  engage.  And  any 
attempt  to  encourage  the  premature  growth  i>f  manuraciure*,  by  forcing 
the  investment  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  a  le«s  productive  employment,  must  occasion  a  proportionable  diciti- 
isution  oi'  the  power  to  accumulate  stock,  and  of  the  wealth  and  ricbei 
of  the  community.  But  the  American  prariiral  *tafrmnm,  {tor  we  haf# 
tie  absolute  monopoly  of  the  breed,)  without  attempting  tn  an>iwer  the 
obiections  of  gprcuiativr  nsamnrrM  and  thtmijcijc,  content  ihcm>t  ivru  with 
retcrring  to  our  example.     '  See/  say  they»  *  to  what  a  pilch  o(  oower 

*  and  oi'  commercial  grandeur  Englaud  ha»  attained  ;  and  will  she,  the? 
triumphantly    ank^    *  import  any  one    commodity   from  abroad,  if  tt 

*  can  be  raised  at  home  at  four  or  five  times  the  price  it  mi^ht  be  bought 

*  for  from  foreigners?  Why  then  should  not  America  profit  by  thin  ex- 

*  ample?  and.  like  Bngland^ secure  the  home  market  to  her  nmiiuliic* 

*  lurers*  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  every  s&pecies  of  manufactured 

*  goods  that  may  chance  to  come  in  competition  with  her  own?'  It  ia 
thus  that  the  example  of  this  country  is  quoted  against  itself  And  most 
unquestionably,  as  baa  been  justly  remarked  by  the  merchants  of 
London,  in  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons    *  if  the  reasoning 

*  upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is  worth  any  thing, 

*  it  wilJ   equally  apply  tn  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  Statea 

*  against  ua/ 

As  wc  owe  inBnitely  more  than  any  other  country  to  commerce,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  is,  on  our  part,  a  very  uneoual  contest. — Nothing 
indeed  but  an  immediate  recurrence  to  a  more  liberal  system  can  save 
us  from  absolute  ruin.  A  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  the 
manufactured  produce  of  other  countries,  supposing  it  could  be  made 
effective,  would,  in  a  country  like  the  United  Suiteif,  only  cau»e  a  faulty 
distribution  of  the  national  capital,  and  a  less  rapid  progress  In  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth, — But  in  an  overpeopled  country  like  Englandt 
where  soils  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree  of  fertility  are  already  under 
cultivation,  and  where  a  very  lari?e  proportion  of  the  population  have 
long  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  any  consider- 
able falUnc  ofrin  the  demand  for  their  produce  must  be  attended  with 
ihe  mobt  uisaiitrouK  consequences.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  liowever, 
that  foreigners  can  continue  to  purchase  the  commodilieii  of  Rny  country 
that  will  not  consent  to  accept  of  theirs  in  exchange.  The  extraordi> 
nary  zeal  of  our  practical  statesmen  to  exclude  every  thing  which  ia 
not  of  domestic  origin  from  our  markets,  would  almost  indue  us  to 
»uppose  that  they  are  desirous  the  manufacturers  of  England  should 
Ornish  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware  gratis  to  all  the  world  !  Bui 
■^e  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  like  those  of  other  countries,  will,  not- 
"Withstanding  the  cosmopolitism  of  their  rulers,  be  actuated  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners  exclusively  by  self-interested  motives. 
Tliey  will  not  export  a  single  bale  of  goods,  if  they  are  prevented  from 
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importing  an  equal  or  greater  value  in  its  stead.  And,  hence,  to  whatr 
ever  extent  we  prohibit  the  importation  of  external  commodities,  we 
must  in  effect  hinder,  to  predsdy  the  same  extent^  the  exportation  of  our 
own  mantifactures.  But  this  is  verv  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  this  pernicious  system.  No  commercial  nation 
ever  refuses  to  import  the  cheap  produce  of  another,  without  occasion- 
ing a  much  more  serious  injury  to  its  own  subjects  than  to  those  of 
the  nation  against  whom  the  prohibition  was  intended  to  operate.  By 
refusing  to  import  the  cheap  corn  of  America,  we  may  perhaps  give  an 
inconsiderable  check  to  the  cultivation  of  land  in  that  republic  ;  but  we 
cannot  accomplish  this  without  compelling  our  artisans  to  pay  a  greatly 
enhanced  price  for  their  bread,  and  without,  at  the  same  time,  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  those  manufactures,  the  produce  of  which  would 
have  been  taken  in  exchange  for  the  com.  It  is  thus  that  the  exclu- 
sive system  saps  the  very  foundations  of  national  prosperity.  If  persisted 
in,  it  will  assuredly  give  universality  to  that  pauperism  and  wretched- 
ness which  it  has  already  rendered  so  very  general.  Were  it  carried 
to  its  full  and  proper  extent —to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  of  late 
made  so  rapid  an  approach  — it  would  put  an  end  to  all  foreign  com- 
merce, and  even  to  that  carried  on  between  different  divisions  of  the 
Empire;  for  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
turers of  Glasgow  exchanging  their  muslins  for  the  cattle  of  Argyle- 
shire,  than  it  is  to  prevent  their  exchanging  them  for  the  corn  of 
America,  or  the  wines  of  France. 

The  state  of  our  intercourse  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark,  affords  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  our  present  monopolizing  system.  Previous  to  1810,  we  maintained 
a  very  extensive  and  advantageous  traffic  with  those  countries.  In  1809, 
no  fewer  than  428,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  conveying 
timber  from  the  Baltic,  and  in  exporting  British  manufactured  and 
colonial  produce  in  return  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  one 
half  of  tne  iron  prepared  in  Sweden  found  a  ready  market  in  this 
country.  The  small  progress  the  Northern  nations  had  made  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  the  demand  which  a  country,  circumstanced 
like  Great  Britain,  must  always  have  for  the  valuable  raw  produce  with 
which  they  abound,  would,  but  for  the  interference  of  Government, 
have  occasioned  a  very  great  extension  of  this  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
course. Instead,  however,  of  meeting  with  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion, or,  which  would  have  been  much  better,  instead  of  being  let  alone, 
we  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  destroy  it  altogether..  The 
shipping  interest  represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  as  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  not  quite  so  distant  as  Canada,  if  prohibitory  duties  were 
imposed  on  timber  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  permission  given  to 
import  Canadian  timber  duty  free,  a  greater  amount  o£  tonnage,  and  a 
greater  number  of  sailors,  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  to  this  coun- 
try I  The  Right  Honourable  and  enlightened  persons  to  whom  this  repre- 
sentation was  addressed  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  sugges- 
tion :  and  the  Canada  merchants  having  given  the  scheme  their  sup- 
port, ministers  forthwith  brought  in  a  bill,  repealing  the  duties  payable 
on  British  American  timber,  and  doubling  tliose  on  Baltic  timber  I  But, 
notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase  of  duty,  the  trade  with  the  North 
was  still  carried  on,  though  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  till  1813, 
when  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  being  made  to  the  duties  laid  on  in 
1^10,  it  entirely  ceased :  and  ever  since  that  time,  the  people  of  Britain 
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Tiave  been  obliged  to  pay  about  /trwv  the  price  for  timber  of  the  very 
worst  quality,  and  which  is  not  expected  to  ImI  above  20  year^i  that 
previously  sufficed  to  procure  the  finest  and  most  durable  timber  in 
tlie  warltl  ! 

But  ministers  could  not,  had  they  been  so  disponed,  stop  here*  Hav- 
ing grjiti6ed  the  Cttntuiii  merchants  and  the  shipping  intercut,  by  doub- 
ling  the  price  of  limber,  they  could  not  venture  to  refuise  a  monopoly 
of  the  iron  trade  to  the  proprietors  of  mines  in  this  country.  And  hence, 
in  order  to  attract  an  undue  proportion  of  the  national  capital  to  lite 
hazardous  and  unproductive  trude  of  mining,  prohibitory  duties  wero 
imposed  on  8weUt&h  and  other  foreign  iron,  and  this  important  bran<Ji 
of  our  exfernal  commerce  totally  suppressed! 

Thk  conduct,  we  must  »av,  i»  much  more  akin  to  absolute  insanityi 
than  to  mere  official  drivelling.  For  the  sake  of  employing  a  tvw 
thousand  additional  tonsi  of  shipping,  and  of  clearing  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  a  colony,  which  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  this  country,  and 
which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  fii>y  years,  will  be  either  independent, 
or  a  province  of  the  United  States,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  tho 
revenue  afforded  by  the  low  duty  on  llultic  timber, — obliged  our 
builders  and  manufacturers  to  pay  double  prices  for  inferior  fir  and 
iron, — almost  entirely  annihilatetl  a  trade  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  with  tlie  United  States,-- and  occasioned  irreparable  injury  and 
disgust  to  our  natural  friends  and  customers !  Neither  Norway  nor 
Sweden  had  any  other  commodities  except  wood  and  iron  to  give  in 
exchange  for  our  produce;  and  as  we  refused  to  take  either  of  thesCf 
they  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  import  a  single  cargo  of  our 
goods;  so  that  wc  have  in  fact  voluntarily  i^hul  ourselves  out  of  a 
market  where  we  annually  disposed  of  from  8()(),(XK)/.  to  1,000.000/. 
worth  of  con)modities  !  Russia  artd  Prussia,  fVom  being  posaessed  of  u 
greater  variefy  of  resources,  arc  still  able  to  maintain  a  considerable 
intercourse  with  us;  though^  in  those  years  in  which  we  do  not  import 
corn,  our  exports  to  them  do  not  exceed  a  fltird  of  wimt  they  amounted 
to  previous  to  1810. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  state  of  our  intercourse  with  France  that  the 
public  attention  ought  to  be  chiedy  directed*  At  this  distance  of  time, 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  countries  was  the 
first  to  fetter  and  rentrict  the  trade  with  its  moft  civilized  and  opulent 
neighbour.  Both  parties,  we  believe,  were  in  this  respect  equallv 
blameable;  and  whichever  may  have  been  the  first  to  commence  this 
/eio  de  se  crusade  on  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  its  own  subjects. 
Its  measures  have  been  but  too  well  seconded  by  the  other  Tfie 
wretched  effects  of  such  blind  and  infatuated  policy  have  at  length 
become  manirest.  Instead  of  being,  what  they  have  been  mo^t  absurd- 
ly and  wickedly  designated,  natural  enemies,  Dritain  and  France*  from 
their  near  vicinity,  and  the  extreme  variety  as  well  in  their  raw  as  in 
their  manufactured  products,  arc  especially  fitted  to  maintain  an 
extensive  and  mutually  advantageous  intercourse.  It  is  to  Franvt*^ 
nuch  more   than   to   eitnrr  South  or  North  Amcrlat^  or  the  Hattt  Iftdkjtt 

at  we  should  i(mk  Jhr  netr  rfuirtritls  af  commrrre^  We  ought  to  show 
that  we  have  emancipated  ourselves  from  the  disgraceful  prej\idices 
*  ^  which  our  ancestors  were  actuated,  when  they  declared  the  trndc 
itli  France  a  uttmmee.  (Frohibiiion  Act,  1st  Will.  &  Mary)  ;  and  that 
the  experience  of  a  century  hn>j  satissficd  us,  that  a  rich,  piipiilou*?,  and 
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highly- cultivated  country  must  afford  a  much  better  market  for  our 
products  than  one  that  is  com|>aratively  poor  and  miserable. 

We  do  not,  however,  contend  that  any  preference  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  trade  with  France  over  that  with  Portugal,  or  any  other  country. 
Jjcdssez  nous  faire^  is  our  maxim.  Certainly,  however,  if  any  partiality 
were  to  be  shown,  we  should  have  very  little  hesitation  indeed  in  pre- 
ferring THIRTY  millions  of  rich  customers  to  three  millions  of  poor 
ones.  But,  although  we  do  not  reap  a  single  advantage  from  our  trade 
with  Portugal  which  might  not  be  reaped  in  a  tenfold  greater  proportion 
from  a  liberal  intercourse  with  France,  we  desire  no  obstacles  to  be 
thrown  in  the  way  o^  our  intercourse  with  this  '  dear  and  near  ally.' 
So  far  from  this,  we  should  be  extremely  well  pleased  were  those  now 
existing  entirely  done  away,  and  the  duties  on  port  wine  reduced  to 
one  half  their  present  amount.  All  that  we  want  is,  that  the  same  fa- 
vour should  be  shown  to  the  trade  with  France,  and  that  our  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  should  no  longer  be  excluded  from  the  most 
extensive  market  in  the  world  merely  because  a  Mr.  Methuen,  who 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Portugal  in  170S,  seems  to  have  been  of  opi- 
nion that  this  was  the  best  method  by  which  commerce  could  be  pro- 
moted !  Why  should  a  consumer  of  claret  be  obliged  to  pay  HS/.  18^ 
per  ton  of  duty,  when  a  consumer  of  port  is  enadbled  to  purchase  the 
same  quantity  on  payment  oi  a  duty  of  95^  Ws  ?  And  why  should  as 
large  a  duty  be  levied  from  the  vins  ordinaires  as  from  those  of  the  6rst 
quality?  All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  pitifully  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
Crovernment  might  surely  find  enough  to  do  without  interfering  to  regu- 
late the  drinks  of  its  subjects.  T%e  same  moderate  ad  valorem  duties 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  all  wines  without  distinction ;  and  the  consumers 
lefx  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  port  and  sherry  be  really  pre- 
ferable to  claret  and  champagne. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  (No.  63.  Art.  III.),  we  supposed 
that,  were  the  trade  to  France  thrown  open,  and  silks,  wines,  cambrics, 
&c.  admitted,  on  payment  of  reasonable  duties,  the  British  silk  manu- 
facture would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  competition,  and  that  the  capital 
invested  in  it  would  have  to  be  gradually  transferred  to  some  more  lucra- 
tive employment.  We  are  now,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  even  this 
trifling  inconvenience  would  not  be  experienced.  The  greater  part  of 
the  silk  manufactured  in  France  is  of  foreign  growth ;  but  while  the 
French  manufacturer  only  pays  an  equal  duty  of  about  2f.  6<f.  per 
pound  on  both  raw  and  thrown  silk,  the  English  manufacturer  has  to 
nay  5s.  6d,  per  pound  of  duty  on  the  former,  and  I5s.  on  the  latter  I 
Nu  wonder,  when  such  an  immense  advantage  is  given  to  the  French, 
that  they  should  be  ab)e  to  beat  us  out  of  the  foreign  market,  and  even 
to  smuggle  a  considerable  quantity  into  this  country.  But,  Mr.  EUice, 
Member  for  Coventry,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture, distinctly  and  explicitly  stated,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Bennetts 
motion  for  an  Inquiry  mto  the  State  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts, 
that  if  Ministers  would  take  off  the  tax  on  the  raw  material,  he  would 
consent^  on  the  part  of  his  constituentSy  to  open  the  ports /or  a  free  trade  with 
France  in  articles  of  silh  manufacture,  <  I  do  not,'  said  the  honourable 
gentleman,  *  speak  unadvisedly ;  and  ]  am  certain,  that  in  that  ca^e 
'  this  country  would  at  least  furnish  as  much  as  she  would  receive.' 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  clamour  about  the 
injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  stlA  interesty  by  throwing  open  the 
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trade  with  France-  But,  jtupposing  that  the  julk  tmdc  could  not  be 
carried  on  under  a  liberal  system,  that  would  not  in  the  IcMt  oA'cct  our 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  recurring  to  the  sound  principle  of  unre- 
stricted intercourse.  A  branch  of  tnduitlry,  which  can  only  support 
itself  in  the  absence  of  all  competition,  had  much  belter  be  abandoned. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  Spaniards  would  send  us  ilieir  silks»  witiea, 
brandies,  ^c,  gratis  :  and  the  capital  and  industry  which  li  oow  em* 
ployed  in  the  production  of  such  commodities  as  would,  under  a  dif* 
fcrent  system,  be  imported  from  abroad,  would  then  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  articles  which  foreigners  would  not  fail  to  reqiiirr 
as  an  equivalent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  abolition  of  all 
reMtrictJons  and  prohibitions  whatever  would  prodigiously  augment 
the  productive  energies  of  the  country.  As  long  as  we  co  operate  witli 
nature,  we  cannot  be  undersold  by  foreigners.  And  if,  instead  of 
ahAurdly  endeavouring  to  raise  at  home  what  might  be  more  cheaply 
imported  from  abroad,  we  were  to  employ  our  capital  and  industry 
exclusively  in  those  branches  in  which  our  insular  Aiiuation,  our  inex- 
iiamtible  supplies  of  coal,  and  our  improved  machinery,  give  us  a 
asiaral  and  real  advantage,  we  should  oe  lecured  against  those  in- 
jurious revulsions  and  changes  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  tradci  wbichf 
in  a  fully  peopled  and  highly  manufacturing  country,  never  fail  to 
occasion  the  most  widespread  misery  and  distress^  *  Lorsque  nottt 
'  condamnons  nos  lerres  a  nous  donncr  ce  quVllcs  produisent  avee 
'  desavantage,  aux  depens  de  ce  qu'dles  produisent  plus  voloivtiers: 

*  lorsque  nous  adietons  fort  cher  ce  que  nous  payerions  ^  fort  boti 

*  march e  si  nous  le  tirions  des   lieux  oil  il  est  produit  avec  avantagCt 
nous  devenons  nous  memes  vtctimcs  de  notre  proprc  folic,    i^comkk 

!•  dc   rftalnldi'   est  de  tirrr    U  part*  le  piu.%  avafitngrujt   drt  JbrteM  de  fa 

*  naturr  *  cf  U  tnmhir  dr    t^t  dt'mence  txt  dt*  iuiirr  ronirr  rlit^ ;  car  rVsf 

*  tm/z/o^er  nos  peiftfS  «  dttmtre  tinr partie  dts  firrccM  quelle  roudroU  namt 

*  Commerce/  to  use  the  words  of  another  able  writer,  *  is  an  ex- 
change of  equivalenti  —  a  bartering  between  nations  of  one  commo- 
dity tor  another.  It  is  self  evident,  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  free  intercourse,  and  to  import  a  considerable 
qunntity  of  raw  or  manufactured  produce,  we  should  hare  to  export 
a  con«iideTiible  quantity  of  something  eUe  in  order  to  nay  for  it.  In 
whatever  degree  our  unrestricted  external  trade  might  lead  us  to 
receive  commodities  from  otfier  count ries|  in  the  same  degree  it 
would  render  those  countries  cutitomers  for  our  commodities — ^ would 
promote  our  manufactures  and  extend  our  trade.  As  air  expands 
in  proportion  as  the  surrounding  pressure  is  removed,  so  commerce 
flourinhes  as  legislative  interference  is  withdrawn.  Whatever  natural 
faciUties  we  may  possess  for  carrj'ing  on  the  several  branches  of 
industry,  and  whatever  may  be  our  acquired  advantageti  of  skilly 
capital,  and  machinery,  free  intercourse  is  necessary  to  give  them 
their  most  efficient  operation,  and  to  allow  them  scope  for  their  full 
development.  When  any  given  portion  of  capital  can,  in  England, 
fabricate  a  greater  quantity  of  woollens  or  of  cottons  than  iu  France, 
and  can  in  France  produce  a  greater  supply  of  corn  or  wine  than  in 
England,  then  the  absence  of  all  regulation  Is  all  that  is  necessary 
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'  to  establish  between  the  two  countries  an  active  and  mutually  bene- 
*  ficial  commerce/* 

It  will  no  doubt  be  contended,  that  to  throw  open  our  ports  to  the 
importation  of  French  commodities,  without  having  previously  stipu* 
lated  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  relinquish  their  restrictions 
and  prohibitions,  instead  of  extending  the  market  for  our  manufactures, 
would  only  drain  us  of  our  bullion.  But  our  practical  Statesmen  need 
not  give  themselves  much  uneasiness  on  this  head.  We  have  neither 
gold  nor  silver  mines ;  and  whatever  additional  quantities  of  bullion 
might  be  exported  to  France  must  previously  have  been  obtained  by 
an  equally  increased  exportation  of  some  species  of  our  produce  to  the 
countries  possessed  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  mere  error  and  delu- 
sion to  suppose  it  possible  to  drain  any  State  of  its  bullion.  Gold  and 
silver  are  never  exported  io  destroy^  but  always  to  find  their  level.  Nor, 
although  the  utmost  freedom  was  given  to  import  all  sorts  of  French 
products,  would  a  single  ounce  of  bullion  be  sent  to  that  kingdom, 
unless  its  real  price  was  higher  there  than  here,  and,  consequently, 
unless  its  exportation  was  advantageous. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  our  own  absurd  regulations  —  our  being 
prohibited  from  purchasing  from  the  French  those  commodities  which 
we  do  not  raise  at  home,  and  with  which  they  could  supply  us  cheaper 
than  any  other  people,  prevents  us  from  maintaining  a  vastly  greater 
and  more  advantageous  intercourse  with  that  country  than  with  any 
other  in  the  world.  It  is  completely  in  our  power  to  open  a  new  and 
boundless  market  for  our  surplus  products.  We  may.  if  we  choose, 
immediately  double  or  triple  the  number  of  the  foreign  conntmers  of  British 
manufactures.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
most  desirable  result,  that  we  should  attempt  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France.  It  is  extremely  probable,  indeed,  that  such 
an  attempt  would,  at  the  present  moment,  prove  unsuccessful ;  and  it 
is  therefore  fortunate  that  it  is  of  very  secondary  importance.  All  that 
is  required  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  commerce  which  would  give  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  the  languishing  industry  of  the  country,  and  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  future  extent,  is  to  consent  to 
act,  as  a  nation,  on  the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
every  prudent  individual  —  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  fnarket.  This  is  all  the  sacrifice  that  we  are  called  on  to  make. 
The  French,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not  refuse  to  sell ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  selling  without  an  equal  buying — no  exportation 
without  a  proportional  importation  —  by  acting  on  a  liberal  system 
ourselves,  we  shall  not  only  reap  a  very  great  immediate  advantage, 
but  shall  inevitably  compel  them  to  abandon  their  restrictions. 

In  supposing  that  the  French  would  not  refuse  to  «e//,  we  pay  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  compliment  which,  if  applied  to  this  country, 
would  be  altogether  undeserved.  We  not  only  refuse  to  admit  French 
commodities,  but  we  prevent  our  merchants  from  exporting  those  for 
which  there  is  a  very  great  demand  in  France !  Were  it  not  for  the 
enormous  duty  of  about  70  per  cent,  with  which  exported  coal  is 
burdened,  that  article  would  find  a  ready  market  in  France.  But 
Ministers  having  resolved  that  we  should  neither  drink  the  wines  and 
brandies,  nor  clothe  ourselves  with  the  silks  and  cambrics,  of  our  in- 


•  Torrens  on  the  External  Com  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  296. 
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genious  nerghbours^  uppear  to  have  thought  it  only  rrnsonAhlc  that 
they,  in  their  lurn^  should  be  prevented  from  wiinning  themselves  with 
our  fuel* — We  are  totally  uimble  to  divine  at)y  other  reamm  for  this 
absurd  prohibition.  Wliat  »houid  we  think  of  the  policy  of  the  South 
AmericanB.  were  they  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  bullion  ?  Yet  wc 
believe  there  is  ju§t  as  good  rea«on  to  apprehend  the  exhaustion  of 
the  niine^  of  Mexico  and  Peru  an  of  thoi»e  of  Durliam  and  1  umberland. 
Ill  id  iltiberll  policy  in  diiiadvnntageouK  in  many  other  rt?«pect»  be- 
tides being  fatal  to  our  commerce*  Our  open  and  avowed  jealouiy  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  other  countries,  and  the  power  to  which 
we  have  attaineu,  excites  at  once  their  illwill  and  their  envy  ;  and  dis- 
poses them  as  welt  to  manifest  an  unaccommodating  Bpirtt  on  occasion 
of  any  petty  quarrel,  as  to  adopt  retaliatory  mea^urev  on  our  trade, 
111  is  hsLn  been  especially  the  citse  with  i'rance.  But,  if  things  were 
left  to  their  natural  course^  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  so  intimate  —  the  one  would  constitute  so  near,  §o  advantage- 
ous, and  Ao  extensive  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  other  —  that 
they  could  not  remaiti  long  at  war  without  or*  '  the  most  exten- 

sively ruinous  distress  —  distress  which   no  ^  nt  would  be  will- 

ing to  inflict  on  its  subjects,  and  to  which,  tliuugh  it  were  willing^  it  is 
probable  no  people  would  be  disposed  to  submit.  By  doing  away  alt 
reiitrictions  on  the  trade  with  France*  the  two  oatiofia  would  acquire 
one  common  iniertMi,  And  we  should  thus  not  only  cause  a  prodigiously 
increased  demand  for  our  products^  and  a  proportionable  augmentation 
of  the  comforts  of  all  clasiies,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  ourselves 
against  the  rifik  o(  future  hostilities.  Les  prupUt  nt  d^mir^kdtmmi 
Jamais  f  and  we  trust  the  period  is  now  arrived  when  a  selfish  and  re* 
puUive  system  of  policy  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to 

*  M  '^  of  nations  whu  had  cIm;^ 

*  Lil^  '.  clftipn,  iKtrn  mingle*!  into  one,* 

The  late  glorious  revolution  in  Spain  will  not  only  give  additional 
strength  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  and  every  other  country  ;  but 
if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  it  presents,  it  may  also 
be  rendered  of  ilie  very  greatest  service  to  our  commerce.  During 
the  period  when  Ferdinand  was  employed  in  the  appropriate  task  of 
embroidering  petticoats  for  the  Virgin,  the  Cortes  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  promote  a  free  intercourse  with  thipi  country.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  Cortes  been  put  down,  and  tfie  Usurper  re* 
stored,  than  our  cotton  goods  were  strictly  excluded  from  the  Penin- 
suJa;  and  a  duty  ol*  from  26  to  i.i  per  cent,  imposed  on  the  two  finer 
qualities  of  our  woollens,  and  of  LS(I  per  cent,  on  the  inferior  qualities. 
This  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  fair  trader. —  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Cortes  will  again  return  to  their  former 
rpolicy;  and  that  a  generous  and  liberal  conduct  on  our  part  will  be 
L sufficient  to  give  a  vastly  greater  extent  to  the  commerce  with  Spain. 

But  it  IS  not  in  Europe  and  America  only  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  exclusive  system  would  give  fresh  vigour  to  commerce — It  has 
been  nearly  as  destructive  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Bastern  nations 
as  to  that  with  France  and  the  Baltic*  l*he  disadvantageti  under 
which  our  commerce  witli  China  is  at  present  carried  on  nave,  it  is 
aid,  impressed  even  the  practical  statesmen  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
ftth  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  some  partial  relaxation  in 
the  East  India  Company  s  moaopoly, — But  this  can  be  of  no  material 
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service.  If  Goveroment  are  really  desirous  that  the  surplus  produce 
of  this  country  should  find  a  vent  in  the  immense  market  of  China,  it 
18  indispensably  requwite  that  the  freest  scope  should  be  given  to  com- 
petition, and  that  every  exclusive  privileget  granted  to  any  particular 
class  of  traders,  should  be  done  away-  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  if 
the  monopoly  is  not  entirely  abolished,  we  shall  very  soon  he  deprived 
of  the  share  we  at  present  possess  of  the  China  trade.— Notwithstand- 
ing every  advantage  derived  from  tong  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
seas,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  drawback 
occasioned  by  the  exclusive  system  has  been  so  great,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, whose  flag  first  appeared  at  Canton  bo  late  as  1784,  have  already 
completely  stript  us  oi  all  share  in  the  foreign  tta  ttade  ;  and,  but  for 
the  monopoly  which  the  Company  have  acquired  of  the  home  market, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  send  out  a  single  ship.  Jt  is  not,  therefore, 
a  partial  opening  to  the  trade  with  China  which  can  be  of  any  service. 
All  the  skill  and  capital  of  our  merchants  would,  under  a  system  of 
perfectly  free  intercourse,  be  barely  suflicient  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  a  successful  competition  witli  the  Americans.  It  is  quite  visionary 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able  to  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost  if 
we  continue  to  fetter  and  shackle  the  spirit  of  private  adventnrc.  As 
a  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  freedom  of  industry,  it 
Is  enough  to  mention^  that,  under  all  the  absurd  and  teazing  regulations 
about  size  of  ships,  places  of  sale,  &c<  imposed  by  the  late  act  for 
partially  opening  the  trade  to  Hindostan  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  private  traders  have  already  tairly  beat  the  Company  out  of  the 
market,  and  have  prodigiously  extended  our  intercouree  with  these 
rich  and  populous  regions.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  addition 
that  would  be  made  to  this  traffic  were  the  nuisance  of  monopoly  com- 
pletely put  down — restraints  and  shackles  of  every  kind  thrown  aside 
—  and  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  opened  as  a  field  for  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  our  merchants. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  regulations  in  our  exclusive  system 
equally  pernicious  and  absurd  with  those  to  which  we  have  thus  di- 
rected the  attention  of  our  readers  ;  but  we  cannot  spare  time  at 
present  to  specify  thenu  We  have  already  stated  enougli  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  abandoning  it  altogether.  When  the  former 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  channels  of  our  commerce  have  been  either 
dried  up  or  shut  against  us,  and,  in  consequence,  a  sevenih  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Empire  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  poverty,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers, —  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  Ministers  to  endeavour  to  open  new  markets  for  our  manufactures,  and 
to  stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour.  It  Jias  been  our  object  to  en- 
deavour to  point  out  how  this  may  be  effected  ;  and  to  show  that,  by  ^»<^- 
ing  freedom  to  commerce^  those  commodities  which  are  now  pent  up  in  our 
warehouses  would  meet  with  an  advantageous  and  ready  market.  In- 
stead of  having  too  large  a  supply  of  manufactured  produce,  it  would 
be  found,  were  we  to  consent  to  relinquish  our  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions, and  gradually  to  recur  to  the  only  sound  principle  on  which 
commercial  prosperity  can  ever  be  bottomed  —  that  of  a  perfect  free- 
ilom  of  trade  —  that  we  might  add  indefinitely  to  its  amount.  Ilie 
market  of  the  world  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  glutted.  The 
distresfles  of  the  manufacturers,  as  far  as  they  originate  in  the  want  of  a 
liiarkct*  (and  this  is  undoubtedly  their  principal  source /)  are  ctttircly 
21  consequence  of  our  own  perverse  policy — ^of  our  refusing  to  admit 
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the  cbeap  corn  of  Poland  and  America  —  the  timber  and  iron  of  the 
Baltic  —  the  winejj,  brandies,  and  cambrics  of  France — the  silks  of 
Spaiit  —  the  sugars  of  Brazil,  and  so  forth.  Let  our  rulers  renounce 
this  selfibh  monopolizing  system ;  let  them  cease  to  counteract  the 
benevolent  wisdom  of  Providence,  which,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  soils, 
climates,  and  products  to  different  nations,  has  provided  for  their 
mutual  intercourse  and  commerce; and  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that 
whatever  evils  we  may  in  future  suffer  from  our  oppressive  taxation. 
and  these  will  be  neither  few  nor  small,  we  shall  at  least  be  relieved 
from  those  which  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  demand  for  our  com- 
modities. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  discussion  with  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  probable  effects  which  a  reduction  of  the  present  exorbitant 
duties  on  French  wines,  brandies,  Sec,  might  have  on  the  Revenue : 
and  this  because,  in  theyiV*^ place,  it  is  proved  by  universal  experience, 
that  a  low  duty  levied  from  a  large  quantity  is  always  more  productive 
than  a  high  duty  levied  from  a  comparatively  small  quantity  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  because,  although  it  were  otherwise,  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  even  of  one  million,  the  whole 
of  the  present  duty  on  wine,  could  not  be  considered  as  fornung  any 
valid  objection  to  a  measure,  which  would  infallibly  he  productive  tif 
such  very  great  advantages,  and  which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary 
to  save  the  commerce  of  tlie  country  from  ruin.* 


INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  EXORBITANT  TAXATION.f 

In  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science  of  political  economy  it  » 
unnecessary  to  set  about  proving  that  a  heavy  taxation  on  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  — to  all  who  either  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  wages  of 
labour  or  the  profits  of  stock.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  it  has 
been  strenuously  denied  that  these  effects  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
system  of  taxation  adopted  in  this  country.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  every  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public  distresses, 
that  we  should  have  correct  opinions  on  this  fundamental  point,  wc 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  premise  a  few  observation* 
on  the  effects  which  must  in  general  result  from  the  imposition  of  l*eavy 
luxes  on  necessaries,  before  examining  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
system  of  taxation  to  which  we  are  now^  subjected- 

In  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  bouindless 
extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land,  and  wberc  no  feudal  privi- 
leges or  impolitic  restraints  fetter  the  employment  of  industry  or  retard 
the  accumuJatioQ  of  capital,   the  Imposition  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity 


•  Sec  an  excellent  article  on  Free  Trade  with  France,  Vol.  xxxii.  p.  48»,  and  on 
the  effects  of  the  French  Prohibitive  System,  VoL  1.  p,  48. 

f  Pamphlets  on  the  Poor  Laws, —  on  the  Circumstances  which  influence  the 
rendition  of  the  Lal>ouring  Classes  of  Society, —  antl  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
MunufHt luring  System  of  Great  UritiiiiK  —  XoL  %\xxn.  p,  I5l>,     January.  I8'i0. 
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service.  If  Government  are  really  desirous  that  the  surplus  produce 
of  this  country  should  find  a  vent  in  the  immense  market  of  China,  it 
is  indispensably  requisite  that  the  freest  scope  should  be  given  to  com- 
petition, and  that  every  exclusive  privilege,  eranted  to  any  particular 
class  of  traders,  should  be  done  away.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  if 
the  monopoly  is  not  entirely  abolished,  we  shall  very  soon  be  deprived 
of  the  share  we  at  present  possess  of  the  China  trade. — Notwithstand- 
ing every  advantage  derived  from  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
seas,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  drawback 
occasioned  by  the  exclusive  system  has  been  so  great,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, whose  flag  first  appeared  at  Canton  so  late  as  1784^  have  already 
completely  stript  us  or  all  share  in  the  foreign  tea  trade  ;  and,  but  for 
the  monopoly  which  the  Company  have  acquired  of  the  home  market, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  send  out  a  single  ship.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  partial  opening  to  the  trade  with  China  which  can  be  of  any  service. 
All  the  skill  and  capital  of  our  merchants  would,  under  a  system  of 
perfectly  free  intercourse,  be  barely  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  enter 
mto  a  successful  competition  with  the  Americans.  It  is  quite  visionary 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able  to  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost  if 
we  continue  to  fetter  and  shackle  the  spirit  of  private  adventure.  As 
a  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  freedom  of  industry,  it 
is  enough  to  mention,  that,  under  all  the  absurd  and  teazing  regulations 
about  size  of  ships,  places  of  sale,  &c.  imposed  by  the  late  act  for 
partially  opening  the  trade  to  Hindostan  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  private  traders  have  already  fairly  beat  the  Company  out  of  the 
market,  and  have  prodigiously  extended  our  intercourse  with  these 
rich  and  populous  regions.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  addition 
that  would  be  made  to  this  traffic  were  the  nuisance  of  monopoly  com- 
pletely put  down  —  restraints  and  shackles  of  every  kind  thrown  aside 
—  and  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  opened  as  a  field  for  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  our  merchants. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  regulations  in  our  exclusive  system 
equally  pernicious  and  absurd  with  those  to  which  we  have  thus  di- 
rected the  attention  of  our  readers;  but  we  cannot  spare  time  at 
present  to  specify  them.  We  have  already  stated  enough  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  abandoning  it  altogether.  When  the  former 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  channels  of  our  commerce  have  been  either 
dried  up  or  shut  against  us,  and,  in  consequence,  a  seventh  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Empire  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  poverty,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers, —  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  Ministers  to  endeavour  to  open  new  markets  for  our  manufactures,  and 
to  stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour.  It  has  been  our  object  to  en- 
deavour to  point  out  how  this  may  be  effected ;  and  to  show  that,  hy  giv- 
ing freedom  to  commerce^  those  commodities  which  are  now  pent  up  m  our 
warehouses  would  meet  with  an  advantageous  and  ready  market.  In- 
stead of  having  too  large  a  supply  of  manufactured  produce,  it  would 
be  found,  were  we  to  consent  to  relinquish  our  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions, and  gradually  to  recur  to  the  only  sound  principle  on  which 
commercial  prosperity  can  ever  be  bottomed  —  that  of  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade  —  that  we  might  add  indefinitely  to  its  amount.  The 
market  of  the  world  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  glutted.  The 
distresses  of  the  manufacturers,  as  far  as  they  originate  in  the  want  of  a 
market,  (and  this  is  undoubtedly  their  principal  source,)  are  entirely 
a  consequence  of  our  own  perverse  policy  —  of  our  refusing  to  admit 
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the  cheap  corn  of  Poland  and  America  —  the  timber  nnd  iron  of  the 

L  Baltic  —  the   winess^   brandies,  and  cauibrici  of  Friuicc  ^ — the  eilkn  oi' 

Lfipain  —  the  sugar*  of  Brazil,  and  so  forth.     Let  *iur  rulei^  renounce 

hlliis  ttelfi^h   monopolizing  ey»tem ;  let  them  ceaae   to  counteract  the 

I  benevolent  wisdom  oi'  Providence*  which,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  iotli, 

►  climatefi,    and   productj*   to  diflrrent   nations,    haji  provided   for    tlieir 

I  mutual  intercourse  and  commerce ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that 

whatever  eviU  we  mav  in   future  Buffer  from  our  opprcMiive  taxation, 

and  these  will  be  oeitlber  few   nor  flmall,  we  hhall  at  least  be  relieved 

from  those  whtch  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  demand  for  our  cdm* 

rnoditiea. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  dis(cu8»ion  with  any  inquiry  a« 

to  the  probable   effect*  which  a  reduction  of  the  present  exorbitant 

duties  on  French  wines^  brandie*,  Jlcc.   might   have  on   the  Uevenue: 

,  and  this  because,  in  t he y<r«l place,  it  is  proved  by  universal  experience, 

I  that  a  low  duty  levied  from  a  targe  quantity  is  always  more  productive 

kthan  a   high  duty  levied  from  a   comparatively  small  cpiantity  ;  and,  in 

the  ittcnid  place,  becuu^^Ci  although   it  were   otherwise,  the  loss  of  two 

or  three  hundred  thousand  pound^s  or  even  of  one  million,  the  whole 

-  of  the  present  duty  on  wine,  could   not   be  considered  as  forming  any 

valid  objection  to  a  measure,  which  would   infallibly  be   productive  of 

such  very  great  advantages,  and  which  is  indeed  absolutely  Dirccaf«ry 

to  save  the  commerce  of  the  counirv  from  rum** 


INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  EXORBITANT  TAXATION.f 

Ik  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science  of  political  econocny  it  m 
'  unneccasary  to  set  about  proving  that  a  heavy  taxation  on  the  principal 
^necessai^es  of  life  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  great  body  6t 
the  people  — to  aJl  who  either  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  wages  of 
labour  or  the  profits  of  Mtock.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  it  has 
been  strenuously  denied  that  these  e0ects  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
system  of  taxation  adopted  in  this  coitntry*  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  every  inquiry  into  tilt  caoses  of  the  public  distressea. 
that  wc  should  have  correct  opintona  on  this  fundamental  point,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  premise  a  few  observatioiMi 
on  the  eAects  which  must  in  general  result  from  the  imposition  of  heavy 
taxes  on  necessaries,  before  examining  the  nature  and  operation  of  tha 
system  of  taxation  to  which  we  are  now  subjected. 

In  countries  such  as  the  United  Statem,  where  there  is  a  boundless 
extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriuted  land,  and  wirere  do  feudal  privi* 
leges  or  impolitic  re&traints  fetter  the  employment  of  industry  t>r  retard 
the  accumuJation  of  capital*  the  inpoiitioii  of  a  tax  cm  a  commodity 

•  Sec  an  excellent  article  on  Free  Trade  with  Fmnce,  Vol  xxxn*  p.  48*,  and  on 
tha  eflects  of  the  French  Prohibitive  System,  Vol  I  p.  48, 

f  Pamphlets  on  the  Poor  l^w*i.— on  the  rircuinHtnnce«i  which  iiiffuence  the 
Condition  of  the  Lal»ourinfl  ClaA^f^  of  ^ciHy»^ — and  on  the  Uinf  and  F»ll  of  the 
Maaufarturing  System  of  Great  Uritnin.^Vol.  xnxiii.  p.  \o9,    January,  I8t0. 
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necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  very  injurious  effects.  In  such  countries,  both  the  profits  of 
stock  and  the  real  wages  of  labour  are  high  ;  and  a  considerable  revenue 
might  be  collected  without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience  either 
to  the  workman  or  his  employer.  A  little  economy  would  enable  the 
former  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax  out  of  his  wages ;  and  these  might 
be  advanced  without  the  rate  of  profit  and  the  power  to  accumulate 
capital  being  thereby  materially  impaired.  But  in  all  old  settled  and 
fully -peopled  countries,  taxation  is  infinitely  more  injurious.  The 
supply  of  labour  being  in  this  case  almost  always  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  real  wa^es  of  labour  are  comparatively  low ;  while,  from 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  inferior  soils,  the  profits  of  stock  are  a|so 
comparatively  limited.  In  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  there  is  ob- 
viously very  little  room  for  increased  economy  ;  nor  can  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  necessaries, —  that  is,  of  those  commodities  *  which  the  custom 
*  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the 
«  lowest  order,  to  be  without  ♦,* —  be  compensated  by  an  immediate 
corresponding  rise  of  wages.  The  labourer  is,  in  this  respect,  placed 
in  a  much  more  disadvantageous  position  than  either  the  master  manu- 
facturer or  capitalist.     When  a  tax  is  imposed  on  raw  produce,  or  any 


species  of  manufactured  commodities,  the  producers,  by  limiting  the 
supply,  are  enabled  to  raise  the  price  to  such  a  sum  as  will  afibrd  them, 
exclusive  of  the  tax,  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their 


capital.  But  this  is  a  resource  from  which  the  labourer  is  in  a  great 
measure  cut  off.  He  is  unable  to  raise  his  wages  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  price  of  the  commodities  he  consumes  ;  and  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that,  while  the  competition  for  employment,  or  the  number  of 
labourers,  continues  undiminished,  the  demand  for  their  services,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  increased  by  the  imposition 
of  the  tax.  The  supply  of  workmen  is  not  like  the  supply  of  boots  and 
shoes :  it  does  not  and  cannot  be  made  to  vary  with  every  variation  in 
the  price  of  necessaries  or  the  rate  of  wages.  Whatever  degree  of 
stimulus  may  have  been  previously  given  to  the  principle  of  population, 
it  is  plain  that,  although  the  demand  for  labour  should  be  suddenly 
contracted,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  though  the  proportion 
of  wages  to  prices  should  be  suddenly  reduced,  it  would,  notwithstand- 
ing, continue  flowing  into  the  market  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  as 
before.  Nor  would  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  be  materially 
diminished  until  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  restricted  demand  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  increased  supply  on  the  other,  had  been  very  gene- 
rally and  widely  diffused. 

Ihe  principle,  therefore,  which  has  been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
other  political  economists,  that  every  direct  tax  on  wages,  or  on  the 
commodities  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  falls  entirely 
on  his  employer,  must  be  received  with  very  great  modification.  Ex- 
cept in  the  rare  case  where  an  unusual  demand  for  labour  occurs  at  the 
time  that  a  tax  is  imposed  on  necessaries,  it  is  impossible  that  wages 
should  be  equally  raised.  There  is,  indeed,  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  very  long  period  must 
elapse  before  any  such  effect  can  be  produced.  In  the  stationary  state 
of  society,  or  where  capital  and  population  are  advancing  with  nearly 
equal  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  more  powerful  operation  of  the  principle 

•  Wenlth  of  Nations,  iii.  331. 
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nt*  moral  restraiDt,  or  a  dtminutton  of  the  rate  at  which  population  bad 

previoui^ty  increased,  ii  the  only  way  in  which  wages  can  be  raited* 

Bat  HA  this  mu!»t  bo  the  work  o(  time    there  is  an  exrreme  rifik  Irat  the 

opinions  and  habits  afthe  labouring  cla^^  should  in  the  interim  undergo 

a  change*     When  irtg«a  are  diminiihed  to  any  great  extent,  a*  ihey 

are  sure  to  be  by  every  conaiderdhle  increase  of  taxation,  the  poor  are 

^bligi^d  to  econorais&e  ;  and  it  it  natural  to  suppose  that  whai  wuji  at  iirst 

forced  on  them  by  necewity  should  ultinmtcly  become  habitual.     It  is 

In  thin  that  the  great  evil  of  exceimive  taxation  principally  conutts. 

[Wherevei  the  labouring  classes  are  exposed  to  long  continued  sufTering 

[and  want,  their  opinions  as  to  what  is  neceKnary  for  their  comfortable 

I  subsistence^  and  the  place  tliey  ought  to  hold  in  society,  become  de- 

[  graded.     The  inadequacy  of  wages  has  already  compelled  the  greater 

[part  of  the  people  of  Britain  to  relinquish  a  variety  of  comforts,  and  to 

taatisfy  themselves  with  comoarativety  coarse  and  scanty  fare.     And  aa 

Ifhe  necessity  for  making  still  further  retrenchments  does  not  appear  to 

rbe  at  all   dmiinished>  it  i8  but  too  certain,  if  no  means  are  taken  to 

irelieve  the  overloaded  springs  nf  industry,  and  to  stimulate  lll#  natural 

[dcHMud  for  labour,   that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  will  btf  redoced  la 

luch  a  sum   as  will    biirt^Iy  enal)le  tlie  labouring  class  to  exist  and  to 

Fcontinue  their  race.     VVhencvf r  wages  have  been  reduced  thus  low,   it 

lis  true  that  they  can   sink   no   lower ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the 

pabourer  will  be  beyond  the  reuch  of  taxation,  and  every  tax  affecting 

[the  commodities  iudii^pensable  for  hi»  support  will  be  paid  by  his  em- 

Lployer,  or,  which  is  the  saine  thing,  will  ciirectly  and  immediately  Ikll 

Ion  the  prohtfi  of  stock* 

^     It  is  unposfiible,  however,  to  conceive  a  mora  wretched  state  of  so- 
ciety than  that  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  ar©  reduced  to  a  depend- 
ence on  mere  necessaries.     '  In  those  countries,*  Mr.  Htcardo  has  well 
[observed,   ^  where  the  labouring  classes  have  the  fewest  wants,  and  are 
'  *  contented   with  the   cheapest  food,  the  people   are  exposed  to  the 
greatest   vicissitudes   and   mia»erieN,     They  have   no  place  of  refuge 
from  calamity  :  they  cannot  seek  safely  in  a  lower  station ;  they  are 
already  so  low  tluit  they  can  fall  no  lower.     On  any  deficiency  of  the 
chief  articles  of  their  subsititence,  there  are  few  substitutes  of  which 
they  can  avail  themselves*,  and  dearth  to  them  is  attended  ivith  almost 
all  the  evils  of  famine'     Nor  h  this  alh  ^ — Men  placed  in  such  cir- 
I  cumii.tances,  and  cut  oi^\  as  they  must  be,  from  all  hope  of  rising  in  the 
[world,  naturally  sink  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  insensibility.     They 
may  not  be  discontented  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
I  should  be  either  active  or  iudustriuus.     No  man  submits  to  privations 
land  labour  but  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  corresponding  comforts.  Where 
I  there  is  no  power  there  can  be  no  motive  to  accumulate ;  and,  what 
*  perhaps  is  still  worse,  where   the  mass  of  the  people  aro  sunk  in  the 
abyss  of  poverty —  where  they  have  no  tiake  in  the  httiffe  —  it  is  impos* 
sible  they  should  feel  any  great   respect   for  the  rights*  of  those  who 
have  :  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  it  is  only  hy  the  terrors  of  the  cri- 
minal law  that  MUch  persons  can  be  prevented  from  breaking  down  those 
institutions  which,  however  essential   to  the  umintenance  of  society, 
must  appear  to  them,  not  as  bulwarks  raised  for  the  public  benefit,  but 
for  the  support  and  protection  of  a  favoured  few. 

From  ivhat  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 

effect  of  a  heavy  taxation  in  depressing  the  condition  of  the  labouring 

.classes  must  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  comparative  rapidity  of 
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It  is  thus  that  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries  become,  in  the  words  or 
Br.  Smith,  •  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  incle- 
*  mency  of  the  heavens/  Such  taxes  must  necessarily  fall  either  on 
woffes  or  on  projiu.  To  whatever  extent  they  diminish  wages,  they 
must  equally  diminish  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  class  in  society,  and  spread  pauperism,  misery,  and 
crime  throughout  the  country ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  cannot 
diminish  prohts  without  occasioning  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
power  to  accumulate  capital,  and  without  also  stinmlating  its  transfer 
to  those  countries  tn  which  taxation  is  less  oppressive.  In  the  first 
case,  their  etfect  in  degrading  the  condition  of  society  is  instanta- 
neously felt ;  in  the  second,  it  is  brought  about  more  slowly  and  cir- 
cuitously ;  but  in  both,  they  are,  in  the  end,  oearly  equally  destmctive 
of  the  happiness  and  future  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  they 
have  been  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent. 

But,  if  such  be  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  effects  of  a  heavy 
taxation  on  the  condition  of  society,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  increase  of  pauperism  since  1793.  During  this  period,  the 
public  burdens  have  been  augmented  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
former  age  or  country.  No  source  of  revenue,  however  trifling,  and  no 
necessary,  however  indispensable,  not  to  comfort  merely  but  existence, 
has  been  able  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  subsequent  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  their  merits  in  other  respects,  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  no 
equals  in  the  devising  of  means  to  divert  the  greatest  possible  portion 
ot  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  the  coffers  of  Government.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm,  that,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  water,  there 
18  not  a  single  necessary  consumed  in  the  Empire  which  is  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  loaded  with  a  most  oppressive  impost.  Nor  has  the 
rapidity  of  tlie  increase  of  taxation  been  less  extraordinary  than  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  For  example,  the  duty  on  tea, 
which,  in  1793,  was  only  12  per  cent.,  is  now  more  than  eight  times  as 
much,  or  1(K)  per  cent.  The  duty  on  salt,  which  amounts  (in  England) 
to  1.5*.  a  bushel,  or  to  about  thtrtt/  times  its  natural  cost,  was  triphd  in 
1805.  The  duty  on  leather,  after  being  stationary  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  doubltfiln  \i^\2.  And  the  various  duties  on  sugar,  beer, 
spirits,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  &c.,  besides  the  house  tax,  window-tax, 
and  stamp-duty,  have  all  been  increased  in  similar  proportions.  But, 
in  order  to  show  the  progress  of  taxation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  engage 
in  the  endless  and  irksome  task  of  enumerating  the  different  articles  on 
which  new  duties  have  been  imposed,  or  the  old  ones  increased.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  total  payments  into  the  Exchequer  in 
1 793,  on  account  of  permanent  and  temporary  duties,  amounted  to 
17,674,395/.;  in  1804,  they  had  increased  to  49,335,978/.,  or  to  nearly 
three  times  their  amount  in  1793 ;  in  1808,  they  exceeded  the  enormous 
sum  of  66  millions;  and  in  1819,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  peace,  they 
amounted  to  47  990,814/.,  or  to  very  nearly  their  amount  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  war.  During  the  American  war,  the  revenue, 
when  greatest,  never  reached  the  sum  of  13  millions! 

Had  this  increased  taxation  sufficed  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  war,  however  oppressive  in  the  mean  lime,  its  reduction  o%\  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  would  have  enabled  the  country  to  avail  itself 
of  it§  mauv  natural  advantages,  and  again  to  spring  forward  in  the 
career  of  improvetncut.    This,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  the 
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ease.  It  appears,  from  account j»  printed  by  order  of  the  House  ^f 
Commorui.  that  Uie  ^ross  produce  of  tlie  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
twenty  years,  comtneucing  5th  Jatiuary  1797,  and  ending  5th  Jinumry 
1817,  amounted  to  the  almojit  incredible  8um  of  1.290,180^92?. 
But,  beaide»  the  enormous  levies  ihuM  conipuldofily  wrunj;  from  the 
necetjgitics  of  the  poor*  and  the  overburdened  revei  ue  of  the  richt 
an  additional  sum  of  about  4-50  millionn  of  real  capitat  waa  borrowed 
by  Government*  mid  added  to  our  funded  and  floating  debts:  and 
taxation  being  increa»ed^  less  with  a  view  to  eciualixc  the  revenue  with 
the  expenditure,  than  to  provide  the  means  ol  payinjy^  the  interest  of 
the  new  loans»  it  became  impon^ible  to  make  any  great  reduction  in  its 
amount  on  the  return  of  peace.  There  have,  it  must  be  confessedt 
been  reas oners,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  race  is  not  yit 
extinct,  who  contend,  thzit  the  de(>lg  of  the  nation  arc  in  no  way  bur- 
densome ;  because  the  general  wealth  is  not  diminished  by  the  payment 
of  the  dividends,  liut,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  what  does  u  estab* 
lish  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  even  Mr,  Justice  Barley  and 
Mr.  .Spencc  would  pause  before  they  ventured  to  maintain,  tliat  there 
is  no  difference  betwci.*n  an  individual  who  lives  by  his  own  industrVt 
and  one  who  lives  by  the  industry  of  others  !  Society,  we  admits  is 
not  deprived  of  the  interest  which  is  paid  on  the  public  debt ;  but  it 
has  been  deprived  of  the  tneans  of  paying  that  interest,  —  or,  in  other 
words,  of  THB  PRINCIPAL  of  the  debt  ititelf.  Had  the  capital  which 
has  been  borrowed  by  the  8tate,  nnd  expended  on  the  maintenance  of 
those  who,  if  they  were  nnnihihited  at  any  given  moment,  would  leave 
nothing  behind  them —  nothing  to  represent  the  immense  sums  lavished 
on  their  support  —  been  retained  by  its  original  owners,  it  would  have 
yielded  them  a  revenue,  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  the  stock* 
holders  now  derive  from  the  dividends ;  but  that  revcnuej  instead  of 
being  drawn,  as  at  present,  from  the  earnings  of  others,  would  havt 
been  furnished  by  the  productive  energies  of  their  own  stock. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  clfect  of  loans  in  diminishing  national  wealtll 
in  a  still  clearer  point  of  vii-w,  let  us  suppose  that  a  country  with  twa 
millions  of  iidiabitants,  and  4<X)  millions  of  capital,  is  engaged  in  hoa- 
tilitie^,  and  that  the  Government  borrows  and  expends  50  millions  of 
the  public  stock  in  military  stores,  in  the  embroidery  of  Hussar  jackets, 
building  Kremlins^  and  such  like  national  objects, —  If  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  were  10  per  cent.,  the  annual  income  o^  this  State  pre* 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  U»e  war  would  be  10  millions,  and  at 
its  close  35  millions.  It  is  plain,  however^  that  this  reduced  incomo 
would  in  future  huve  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  whole 
twa  millions  of  inhabitants.  And,  although  it  is  true  that  the  country 
is  not  deprived  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  for  that  is  merely  transfrrred 
from  one  class  to  another,  it  is  no  less  true  that  iV  iji  drpnvtd  of  tha 
income  derived  from  50  million*  of  capital;  and  that  the  ptodurtir4 
power  which  had  formerly  fed  and  clothed  an  ei^hiA  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  for  ever  lost  to  the  State,  they  must  now  depend  for 
subsistence  entirely  on  the  exertions  of  thoxe  whO|  il  is  probablei  could 
previously  witli  dimculty  maintain  themselves. 

How  ridiculous  tlien  to  cotjtend,  that,  because  the  dividends  are 
paid  by  one  class  uf  society  to  another,  the  national  debt  is  not  disad- 
vantageous !  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  that  the  sum  of  TitiaTV" 
irwo  millions  ^ — a  sum  greater  than  the  entire  rental  of  all  the  land  in 
the  enapire  ^^  must  be  annually  drawn  from  (he  pockets  of  the  indue* 
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trioufl  classes,  to  support  that  numerous  class  of  persons  whose  capitals 
having  been  lent  to  the  State  are,  in  consequence,  destitute  of  any 
other  means  of  subsistence  ?  And,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that,  by  thus 
diminishing  the  funds  which  would  otherwise  have  been  applicable 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  idleness  and  want  are  multiplied  in  a 
tenfold  proportion?  Far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any  surprise  at  the 
paralysis  which  is  now  felt  in  every  branch  of  industry  —  at  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  —  our  only  wonder  is  that  these  evils  have  not  been 
experienced  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  most  sanguine  could  not 
have  supposed  it  possible,  that  about  1700  millions  of  real  capital 
could  have  been  dissipated  in  warlike  pursuits  in  the  short  space  of  20 
years,  without  involving  all  classes  in  the  abyss  of  bankruptcy  and 
misery,  and  occasioning  infinitely  more  ruin  and  mischief  than  has 
actually  ensued. 

That  such  would  have  been  the  conseauence  had  a  similar  perversion 
of  the  funds  destined  for  itie  support  of  productive  industry  occurred 
in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  is  abundantly  certain.  But  during 
the  late  war,  various  circumstances,  many  of  which  were  in  a  great 
degree  fortuitous,  conspired  to  prevent  our  feeling  the  full  extent  of 
the  sacrifices  we  were  called  on  to  make,  and  to  enable  us  to  sustain, 
without  any  great  inconvenience,  a  conflict  with  the  combined  force  of 
almost  all  Europe.  The  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances  may 
be  classed  under  the  following  heads. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been  distin- 
guished, above  all  others,  by  those  stupendous  discoveries  which  have 
so  much  facilitated  the  great  work  of  production,  and  extended  the 
empire  of  mind  over  matter.  In  1 767,  the  value  of  the  Cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  200,000/.  But  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  having  very  soon  after  (1769)  contrived  to  perform  the 
business  of  spinning  by  means  of  machinery,  the  consumption,  owing 
to  the  fall  of  prices,  was  so  prodigiously  augmented,  that,  in  1787,  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  was  increased  to  about  7  j  millions. 
Since  1787,  the  progress  of  this  manufacture  has  been  equally  rapid ; 
and  the  entire  value  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  an- 
nually produced  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  85  to  40 
^lillions  I  Here  then  was  an  immense  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
paent  of  capital  and  industry,  created  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  which, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  enabled  this  country  to  sustain  the 
burdens  imposed  during  the  late  contest,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
termination.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  Uiat  the  extensive 
employment  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  one  of  the  great  departmentii 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  in  no'^nconsiderable  degree  counter- 
balanced the  benefits  of  which  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  so  produc- 
tive. We  indeed  strongly  suspect,  that  the  present  redundancy  of 
labour  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  owmg  to  this  cause.  The 
iaU  in  the  real  price  of  labour,  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  taxation, 
must  have  been  felt  as  early  as  1795  and  1796  ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
either  then  or  subsequently,  to  have  had  any  effect  in  checking  the 
increase  of  population.  That  this  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Poor  Laws  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  we  suspect  it  was 
owing  still  more  to  the  demand  for  children  in  cotton  factories.  From 
1787  down  to  1808,  a  large  family  in  a  manufacturing  town,  instead  of 
being  felt  as  a  burden,  was  rather  reckoned  an  advantage :  and  tho 
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reduction  in  the  wngCM  of  the  parentA,  which,  in  a  dilRc*rpnt  itatt  of 
Kocietjr,  would  moiit  probably  have  induced  them  iti  postpone  entering 
into  niatrimontal  connextonss,  being  in  «omc  measure  coiQpeiiaited  by 
the  greater  deinunU  fur  the  labour  of  thrir  familien,  the  pO|Nilsti€D  w«ot 
on  tncrea^i  '    iu  former  rapidity. 

The  ex  y  promaa  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture^  thereforei» 

•od  the  dcniauU  tor  youthful  labour  which  it  occtuioned  durin);^  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  wiir^  however  it  may  have  contributed  to  agf^ravato 
the  public  dtstresie«  since  the  rcntorftticin  of  trimipiillity,  was  unqura- 
liotiubly  aiie  of  the  niain  caujies  which  prevented  thr  bulk  of  the 
people  from  foitUog  the  full  effect  of  the  burdeui  and  privation*  caused 
by  the  Audden  aiidoxceative  increase  of  taxation.  Hut  the  develop* 
ment  of  industry  was  nol  conHned  to  the  cotton  muiofilClurc :  and  it 
would  perhapK  be  impofaible  to  name  iiny  other  difMftnient  in  whidi 
somt!  very  decided  and  tniiterial  improvement  hjm  mH  aUo  takrn  place« 
In  addition,  we  enjoyed*  during  the  war,  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
coQunerce  of  the  world.  Our  merchanta  and  manufacturers  were  re- 
lieved from  all  competition.  The  colonial  and  manufactured  producta 
of  England  became  indis|>enxable  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent:  and 
our  exports  being  in  consequence  prodigiously  uugmentrd,  a  factitious 
and  extraordinary  stimulu*  was  given  to  the  demand  for  labour. 

In  the  Mtrt/nJ  place,  the  extraordinary  de[>reciation  af  the  currency* 
during  the  latter  yciir%  of  the  war,  must  aUo»  by  occasioning  a  pro* 
portionable  diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  render  us  less  sensible  of  the  evils  attending  the  constant 
increase  ot'  taxation.  In  the  interval  between  1809  and  1815,  bank 
notes  were  at  a  dittcount  of  from  H  to  S8  per  eeiili;  or>  which  is  the 
Liame  thing,  the  real  amount  of  the  taxes  and  loana  raised  during  that 
jjperiod  was  so  much  less  than  their  nominal  amovmt. 

The  a.<cendancy  of  Bonaparte,  too,  and  the  continued  convulMOoa 
of  the  Continent,  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to  transfer  Britiah 
capital  to  any  country  in  Europe,  but  actually  occasioned  the  triinsfer 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  eotitinental  capital  to  this  country,  Taxa* 
tio!»  was  thus  stript  of  one  of  its  most  injurious  consequences*  The 
risk  attending  foreign  investments  being  tm)  great  to  be  balanced  by 
the  higher  rate  of  profit,  there  was  no  eftlux  ol  stock. 

In  the  MiW  place,  thougli  it  may  at  0rst  sight  appear  sotnewhat  para* 
doxical,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
factitious  and  unnatural  prosperity  we  enjoyed  during  the  war  resulted 
from  die  excess  to  which  the  system  of  borrowiog  was  then  carried. 
Wlien  the  wages  of  labour  contmue  stationary,  it  li  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indiiiercnce  to  a  master  manufacturer,  or  capitalist,  whether 
lie  employs  hitt  surplus  revenue  iu  making  additions  to  his  circu* 
lating  capital,  or  the  fund  for  paying  the  Wages  of  his  workmen  ? 
or  whether  he  invests  it  in  tixcd  capital,  or  Macliinery.  But,  when 
Wages  rise,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  naturally  increased  demimd 
for  labour,  or  of  an  increase  of  taxation  affecting  necessaries,  he  will 
have  an  instant  inducement  to  etniiloy  Machinery  in  preference  to 
workmen.  The  reason  is  obvious — a  rise  of  wages  docs  not  affect 
tJie  proprietor  of  a  machine  to  the  «ame  extent  as  it  affects  the  em- 
ployers of  labourers. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  manufaclurera  have  each  a  capital 
of  10.0(X>/.,  tlic  one  invested  in  a  machine  calculated  to  last  one  year, 
whichp  with  the  additional  labour  of  ten  men,  is  calculated  annually  to 
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produce  commodities  worth  10,500/.;  and  the  other  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  400  labourers,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  each, 
the  produce  of  whose  industry  also  sells  for  10,500/.  In  this  situa- 
tion, their  profits  and  expenses  are  equal.  But  supposing  wages  to  rise 
one  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious,  that  while  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  machine  would  be  only  reduced  50*.,  those  of  the  employer  of  the 
vxjrkmen  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  100/.  But  this  discrepancy 
could  not  continue.  Capital  would  be  immediately  attracted  to  the 
more  lucrative  employment ;  and  would  continue  flowing  in  that  direc- 
tion until  the  multiplication  of  machines  had  obliged  the  proprietors 
to  sink  the  price  of  their  commodities,  so  that  they  could  obtain  only 
the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  It  may  perhaps  be  supposed, 
that  the  increased  price  of  labour  would  prevent  machinery  from  being 
purchased  at  its  former  price ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  its  introduction.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  perceive,  that  this 
could  not  really  be  the  case.  The  price  of  a  steam-engine  or  a  thrash- 
ing-machine is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles  which  regu- 
late the  price  of  boots  and  shoes.  A  rise  of  wages  will  lower  the 
profits  of  stock  employed  in  their  construction,  as  it  will  lower  that  of 
all  other  stock ;  but  nothing  but  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  to  their  production  can  raise  their  price. 

This  is  a  very  important  principle ;  and,  while  it  serves  to  account 
for  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery,  it  also  enables  us  more  clearly 
to  appreciate  the  effect  of  loans  on  the  demand  for  labour.  We  believe 
it  might  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  late  loans 
was  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  fixed  into  circulating  capital ;  but, 
without  insisting  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  capital  lent  to  the 
State  would,  if  it  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers,  have 
followed  the  direction  imparted  to  the  remainder,  and  been  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  increase  of  fixed  capital,  or  machinery.  But,  although  it 
would  thus  have  contributed  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  country,  it 
would  not  have  occasioned  the  same  immediate  demand  for  labour. 
An  increase  of  wages  is  only  an  indirect  and  ultimate  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  fixed,  but  it  is  a  direct  and  instantaneous  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  circulating,  capital.  The  stock  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  cotton-mill  or  a  steam-engine  would  have  a  much  more  immediate 
effect  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  labour  were  it  appropriated  to  the 
pay  of  a-  regiment.  The  fixed  capital  invested  in  a  machine  must  al- 
ways displace  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  circulating  capital : 
for  otherwise  there  could  be  no  motive  to  its  erection ;  and  hence  its 
first  e£Pect  is  to  sink,  rather  than  increase,  the  rate  of  wages.  But  the 
capital  which  comes  into  the  possession  of  Government  being  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  numerous  body  of  soldiery,  lessens 
the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market,  and  consequently  raises  wages, 
without  clashing  or  interfering  with  any  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
industry. 

It  is  with  states  as  with  individuals.  A  fortune  of  10,000/.  or  20,000/., 
expended  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  in  magnificent  fetes,  and  in 
maintaining  coachmen,  valets,  liverymen,  &c.,  would  occasion  a  much 
greater  demand  for  labour,  and  would  conciliate  infinitely  more  of  the 
affection  of  the  neighbourhood  to  its  possessor,  than  would  fall  to  thq 
lot  of  the  individual  who  had  employed  a  fortune  of  equal  amount  in 
the  construction  of  a  machine  fitted  to  yield  a  future  annual  revenue  of 
£00/.  or  1000/.     But  what  would  be  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
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at  the  expiration  of  the  twelvemoolh  ?  Tlie  capital  of  llie  praprielor  of 
the  machine  would  be  uiumpaired ;  —  he  would  have  the  name  power  119 
before  to  Aupport  himself  in  a  state  of  comfortable  independence^  to 
give  employment  to  the  name  number  of  labourem  —  And  to  contribute« 
as  former l)%  to  the  wants  of  tiic  State  ;  wliile  the  spendthrifl  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pauper,  and  the  iuMtrumenu  t^t*  hi9  diw- 
pAtion  left  to  seek  elsewhere  fur  the  means  of  8iibKiiitenc«f.  'Lesg«Q«/ 
aays  one  of  th«  ablest  of  the  French  writer*  on  Political  Economy,  *  qui 

*  ne  aont  pa«  hobitu^  d  voir  \vn  r6aHt(^  au  truvers  dcs  appHfcnces,  Kont 

*  quelqueiois  seduits  pur  ratlirail   et  le  iVaciLi  d'un  luxe  brillaut.     lis 

*  croient  a  la  prosperity*  de  Tinstunt  01^  Ua  votent  J'ostentatinn.     Qu'ib 

*  ne  sy  trompent :  un  pay*  qui  decline  offre  toujours  pendant  quelque 
'  terns  Fimage  de  I'opuleuce.     Ainsi  fait  la  maison  d'un  disstpateur  qui 

*  se  ruine.     Mais  cct  6clat  factice  n*emt  pus  durable;  et  comme  il  tarit 

*  les  sources  de  la  reproduction,  il  est  infailliblement  nuivi  d'un  ^*tat  de 
'  g^e,  de  marasme  politique «  dont  on  ne  se  gu^rit  que  par  d6gres,  et 

*  par  dcK  rooyens  contraires  u  ceux  qui  out  amea6  le  d^perisitement.*  • 

But,  though  this  prodigious  development  of  the  powers  and  resources 
of  industry,  and  though  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  dis< 
traded  state  of  the  Continent,  prevented  taxation  Irom  exerting  its  full 
effect,  and  capitnl  from  escaping  to  other  countries,  still  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  the  Treasury  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  united  ex* 
ertions  of  our  merchants,  capitalists*  and  artisans*  Instead  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Im'  tlanfies  being  improved  by  the  admirable  inven- 
tions of  Watt,  .\  !t«  and  VVcdgwiuulf  the  in creiue  of  taxation  and 
the  destruction  ui  c;i[)ital  had,  long  previous  to  the  termination  of  the 
war,  changed  it  very  much  to  the  wortse.  We  have  already  »een  that» 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  from  1793  to  181S,  the  poor^s  rates 
had  increased  from  iwa  to  m/Af  millions ;  whereas,  in  the  whole  of  the 
previous  part  of  the  century  tfiey  had  only  increased  from  om  to  tu?o 
milhons.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  *how  the  effect  of  the  privations 
arisitig  out  of  the  war  in  depressing  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
W'e  may  further  mention  tliat,  according  to  the  researches  of  iMr.  Y'oung, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  respecting  lh# 
rate  of  wages  at  different  periods,  the  mean  price  of  labour  in  Europ«» 
in  1767 f  1768,  and  1770,  wa^  very  nearly  Iji,  Sd,  per  diem  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther states  its  mean  price  in  1 810  and  181 1  ♦  when  wages  were  at  the 
very  highest,  at  about  2j,  5</*,  being  a  rise  of  nearly  cent,  per  cent,  on 
the  former.  But  the  price  of  wheat,  according  to  the  account  kept  at 
Eton  College,  during  the  first-mentioned  years  was  51*.  a  quarter  ;  and 
during  1810  and  18  i  1  its  price  was  1  l(li#v  being  a  rise  of  I  \5  percent.; 
and  Mr,  Young  estimates  that  butcher's  meat  had,  in  the  same  period, 
risen  146,  butter  liO,  and  cheese  US  per  cent,;  being,  on  an  average, 
a  rise  of  1:^8^  per  cent.;  so  thaliragea^  as  compared  with  the«c  articles* 
had  decUtuxi  in  the  interval  considerably  more  than  tme  thirti^  or  S8f 
per  cent,;  and  if  the  incrcaiied  cost  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  leather,  Ac, 
besides  the  house  duty  and  window  tax,  had  been  taken  into  account, 
the  diminished  power  of  the  labourer  over  the  necessariei  and  comforta 
of  life  would  have  appeared  still  greater.  How,  then,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  tlie  excess  of  poverty  and  misery  which  has  been  experienced 
since  the  peace  ?    Wlien  all  the  factitious,  exclusive*  and  unnatural 

•  Say,  Tniite  d'Economic  Politique,  3*»  ed.  p.  230. 
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advantages  we  enjoyed  during  the  war  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  va^ 
to  bear  up  under  the  constantly  increasing  weight  of  our  burdens,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  sustain  them  when 
these  advantages  were  at  an  end — when  we  had  been  deprived  of  many 
branches  of  commerce  we  had  previously  enjoyed,  ana  been  exposed 
to  a  dangerous  competition  in  every  other  —  when  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  had  really  added  from  25  to  SO  per  cent,  to  the  already 
enormous  weight  oi  taxation  —  and  when  British  capital  was  permitted 
to  seek,  in  foreign  investments,  that  beneficial  employment  it  could  no- 
longer  find  at  home. 

We  should,  however,  form  but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  additional  burdens  imposed  on  the  country  during  the  late 
war,  if  we  supposed  them  limited  to  those  which  have  resulted  from 
the  direct  increase*  of  taxation.  The  Monopoly  which  the  agricul- 
turists  have  obtained  of  the  home  market  is,  it  possible,  still  more  per- 
nicious ;  for  it  is  to  this  monopoly  that  the  comparatively  high  price  of 
Corn  in  this  countiy  is  to  be  entirely  ascribed.  In  ordinary  years,  the' 
price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  scarcely  ever  exceeds  32f.  the  quarter ;  and 
its  average  price  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  is  rather  below  40*. ; 
nor  has  there  been  any  rise  of  price  in  France  since  the  Revolution.* 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  masmuch  as  the  expense  of  importing  a  quarter 
of  wheat  from  France  or  Belgium  does  not  exceed  Ss.  or  4^.,  that,  were 
it  not  for  tlie  restrictions  on  importation  imposed  in  1804  and  1815,  we 
might,  in  ordinary  years,  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  most  indis- 
pensable of  all  necessaries  at  the  average  price  of  the  period  from  1770 
to  1793,  or  at  about  45«.  the  Winchester  quarter.  But,  by  prohibiting 
the  consumption  of  foreign  corn,  unless  when  the  home  price  exceeds 
80«.,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  great 
manufacturing  population,  to  have  recourse  to  soils  of  very  inferior 
fertility,  requiring  a  comparatively  great  quantity  of  labour  to  yield 
the  same  amount  of  produce ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  price  has  been 
raised  to  nearly  double  its  price  previous  to  1793,  and  to  more  than 
double  its  actual  price  in  any  other  country. 

The  factitious  direction  which  has  thus  been  given  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  country  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  highly  injurious.  But  it  is  not  of  the  forcing 
a  vast  stock  into  a  comparatively  disadvantageous  employment,  that 
we  have  to  complain,  so  much  as  of  the  heavy  burden  which  it  has 
entailed  on  every  class  of  the  community, — with  the  exception  of 
landlords.  The  total  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  inclusive  ot  seed,  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on 
good  grounds,  at  about  40  millions  of  quarters.  Taking  it,  however, 
at  only  35  millions,  it  is  evident  that  every  advance  of  a  shilling  per 
quarter  in  the  price  of  com,  caused  by  the  restrictions  on  importation, 
is  really  equivalent,  in  its  effects  on  the  consumers,  to  a  direct  tax  of 
1,750,000/. !  On  many  accounts,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  the  burden  which  the  Corn  Laws  have 
in  this  manner  entailed  on  the  country.  But  without  affecting  minute 
accuracy,  to  which,  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  we 
believe  we  shall  be  considerably  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate,  with 

♦  See  article  *  Com-Laws  and  Trade,'  Supplement  to  Encylopiedia  Britannica, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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Df*  Co!quhoun»  the  |>ric«  of  ih#  dMtemi  Mn^t  of  grtin  anriimlly  con* 
tfxirtied  in  Grent  Brttnin  ami  Ireland  aC  T'-  ^A^:  aticl  wt*  tihall  be 

equally  within  the  mark  if  wr  8(i|>p<»f;e«  tli  <■  everrt  «>f  the  rt»<itnc- 

tions  oft   the  trttclc  in  com  hfing  nhdlUhcJ,  t\\v  Miinc  <  ro- 

diicc  nii^hl  be  cibtitined  lor  two-ikirdM  uf  this  price,  o\  K)/, 

tl"  ment,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  liable  to  the  i   rxag- 

rgi  und  it  9howii»  that   the  reiirictionii  on  tht        ^        ition  of 

foreign  grain  are  rcaify  equivaleftt  to  a  iajton  ct/rv*,  whtcti  »hoold  yreki 
an  annual  revenue  of  *ii,57H,00O/. —  n  tax,  it  will  be  remembered,  which 
had  na  ei^istence  in  1795,  and  which  i^  of  ittaetf,  neiffijf  dombU  the  «n#rt^f 
erjHifdfnere  of  the  Govemm^mi,  iucludtng  the  intereal  of  th«  public  debit 
at  that  epoch  t 

We  are  not  left  to  infer  from  general  principles.  l«.»"'M».^.r  "^'H  ^--'fjb, 
Ifihedt  what  mu»t  lie  the  effect  of  thiw  forcibly  ei  of 

the  prime  neceswiry  of  life,  and  the  fhirf  rrtpilaittt  cy  u^n^.x,  i  n,  ei* 
ample  of  Honand  — an  example  prtgnnnt  wilh  injitruction  —  ought  to 
have  warned  us  to  abstain  from  so  fatal  an  experiment,  Notwith* 
standing  the  laudable  economy  of  its  Government,  the  public  debt  ok 
that  Republic  became  mi  enonnou^,  that,  in  order  to  raise  the 
reqtiireo  to  pay  the  interest,  heavy  dutir«»  were  imposed  on  the 
iTi  -varies;  and,  among  others,  on  flour  and  meal  whefi 

gi  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  the  oven.     In  lieu 

of  a  part  oi  tlase  imports,  the  country  people  «>f  Holhmd  paid  an 
annual  compo^jition  of  *o  much  a  head,  according  to  the  sort  of  bread 
they  consumed.     lliu#e  wh^  nmde  use  of  wheaten  breatl  ait 

6*.  94^.,  and  tho^e  who    lived   on  outs,  fy^^  Ac.  paid  pr.  Ule 

turns,  t     'Hic  were  such  n*  might  have  been  .  d. 

In  a  very  vali  lentic  Memoir,  *  On  the  Meanp;  «»• 

^  ing  and  AiV'  ue  friide  of  the  Hepublic,*  drawn   up  trom   m« 

formation  cor^t  _     .d  by  the  best  informed  merchants,  by  order  01 

William  IV.,  l*rince  of  Orange,  and  presented  to  the  8tate«- General  in 
1751*  it  is  expre*?ily  stated,  that  •  opprrMwire  teuocM  must  be  placed  at 

*  the  head  of  the  various  causes  which  have  co  operated  to  the  prejn* 

*  dice  and  dtscouragemeut  of  the  commerce  of  Holhind  :  and  it  may 
'  justly  be  faid,  that   it   can  only  be  attributed  to  those  taxes,  that  the 

*  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its  channeh  and  trans* 

*  ferred  to  our  neighbours,  and  must  daily  be  still  more  and  more 

*  alicnaled  and  »hut  nut  from  us»  unle»^s  the  progrefis  thereof  be  »topt 
■  by  some  quick  and  effeetual  remedv.  Nor  k  it  difficult  to  see,  from 
^  these  contemplations  on  the  Ktate  ot  our  trade,  that  the  same  can  be 

*  effected  by  no  other  means  than  a  dftninuticn  ofaU  dttiies*  J 

It  would  be  eafty  to  add   innutnenible  proofed  to  thoi^e  given  in  the 
Memoir  just  quoted,  to  show  that  excessivo  taxation  was  the  real  cause 
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of  the  decline  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Holland.  *  Tel  est  Teffet/ 
says  the  well  informed  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,  published 
in  1778,  '  du  haut  prix  de  la  main  d^oeuvre  que  le  systeme  de  I'impot 
'  a  produit.     Les  guerres  ont  forc6  des  emprunts,  et  les  emprunts  ont 

*  exig6  des  impots  pour  en  payer  les  intir^ts,  ou  faire  des  rembourse- 

*  ments.     Mais  6toit-il  indispensable  d'itendre  les  imp6ts  sur  les  chosea 

*  les  plus  necessaires  d,  la  vie,  sur  toutes  les  denr6es  de  premiere  n6ces- 

*  sit6?     Uaugmentation  du  prix  de  la  main  d'oeuvre  devoit  necessaire- 

*  ment  suivre  de  cet  direction  de  Timpot,  et  porter  avec  elle  la  destruc- 

*  tion  de  la  source  m^me  de  Timpdt. '    And,  farther  on,  he  observes, 

*  L'augmentation  successive  des  impdts,  que  les  payments  des  int^r^ts 

*  et  les  remboursements  ont  rendue  indispensable,  a  d^truit  une  grande 

*  partie  de  Tindustrie,  a  diminu^  le  commerce,  a  dimintd  ou  fort  cUt^ri 
'  I^tatjlorissant  ou  4toU  autrefois  la  popukUion,  en  resserrant  chez  le  peuple 

*  les  moyens  de  subsistence.*  *  It  is  to  the  same  cause  —  to  the  rise  of 
wages  occasioned  by  the  increased  price  of  necessaries  resulting  from 
excessive  taxation,  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  transfer  of 
Dutch  capital  to  every  countnr  in  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  HoUande  states,  that,  in  1778,  the  capi- 
talists of  Holland  had  above  1500  millioffs  of  livres  tournois  invested 
in  the  public  funds  of  France  and  England,  for  which,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  industry,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  obtain  any  advan« 
tageous  employment  at  home. 

But  the  system  of  taxation  which  was  productive  of  these  fatal  effects 
in  Holland  was,  in  reality,  much  less  oppressive  than  that  to  which 
this  country  is  now  subjected*  For  example,  a  British  workman  might, 
if  he  were  permitted  to  buy  his  food  in  the  cheapest  market,  purchase 
a  quarter  of  wheat  for  ^5s^  or  at  most  50^. ;  but  the  prohibition  against 
importation,  by  raising  its  price  to  80^.,  has  precisely  the  same  effect 
as  if  he  were  obliged  to  pay  a  direct  tax  of  30*.  or  S5s.  on  every 
quarter  he  consumes ;  and,  averaging  the  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual at  three  fourths  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  really  equivalent  to 
a  capitation  tax  of  22«.  6c?.,  or  to  more  than  three  times  the  sum  paid 
by  the  people  of  Holland  as  a  composition  for  the  tax  on  bread.  We 
feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  commentary  on  this  statement. 
It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  situation  of 
this  country ;  but,  unless  such  were  really  the  case,  must  we  not  con* 
elude,  that  the  same  abuse  of  the  taxing  and  funding  system  which 
forced  the  capitalists  of  Holland  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  invest- 
ments—  degraded  the  condition  of  her  labourers  —  and  ultimately 
stript  her  of  her  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  will  be  equally 
fatal  in  Great  Britain  ?  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  advice  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  States-General,  and  diminish  all  duties,  we  must  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  vain  and  delusive  idea,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  escape  the  fate  of  those  by  whom  it  was  rejected. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  precise  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  productive  classes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  —  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  —  and  as  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  the  church,  the  poor,  and  other  public 

«  Richesse  de  la  Holland,  tome  ii.  pp.39  and  179. 
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burdens.     We  belie?e»   however,  thnt  thi*  followiog  eitiumte  wUl  bo 
found  to  be  a  pretty  near  approximation  to  the  truth* 

U  appears,  from  llie  official  8»tatetnent<  given  in  the  Finance  itccounU 
for  1H18,  thiit  the  gross  pruiluce  uf  tlie  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  far  tlieyear  ending  Sih  January  181(»»  amounted  to5i,5C)6.2(13/, 
Now,  \f  to  thi»  sum  we  add  24,578,000/.  on  account  of  the  unnatu* 
ral  enhancement  of  tlie  price  of  corn,  and  allow  for  Poor-raten  and 
other  county  burdens  I '2,000^000/. ,  and  for  the  Church  establish fiient 
5>000,000/.»  the  total  aggregate  amount  uf  the  public  burdens  may  be 
taken  at  106,084,203/. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
'National  Income,  or  the  sum  which  remains  m  rent,  profit,  and  waives, 
Ittfler  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  the  great  wtirk  of  production. 
Dn  Beeke,  in  hia  very  valuable  and  elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  Income 
Tax,  puhlinhed  in  1800.  estimated  the  income  of  Great  Britain  arising 
front  Mjur,  professions,  and  every  other  source,  at  *il8  millioos  ; 

and  .^  ^  the  mcome  of  Ireland  to  be  equal  to  onejifih  of  that  of 

Great  liniiiin,  we  should  have  1^(>1  nnUtons  as  the  total  income  of  the 
Empire.  Since  1800,  the  national  income  has  been  considerably  aug* 
jneoted,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  genemllv  believed.  But* 
assuming  that  it  has  in  the  interval  been  increased  imt  Oiird^  or  87 
millions,  that  would  give  S48  millions  as  the  present  income  of  tho 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  estimate  is  rather  over 
than  underrated.  It  is  true,  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimates  the  vulue  of  the 
n€w  property  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  430 
milliontt.  But  new  property  and  income  are  very  different  things,  llie 
former,  besides  rent,  profit*  and  wages,  includes  the  sum  which  must  bn 
set  apart  to  rcplaer.  tluf  capitcU  consumed  in  production.  Tlie  new  pro* 
perty  produced  by  a  farmer  or  manufacturer  may  be  equal  to  ten  or 
[twenty  times  the  value  of  their  incomes ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  any 
accurate  eiitimaie  of  the  income  of  a  country  merely  from  the  insu- 
lated fact  of  its  new  property  being  equal  to  such  and  such  a  sum* 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  fixed  and  circulating  capital  of  lireat 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  togetljer  equal  to  2500  millions,  (Dr.  Col- 
quhoun  estimates  them  at  2iA7  millions.)  and  that  the  aimual  waste  in 
production  is  2  per  cent.,  wfiich  is  surely  a  very  moderate  allowance* 
that  would  give  50  utlllions  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  tlic  new 
property,  in  order  to  replace  capital.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cor* 
rection  to  be  made.  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  was  framed  for  1812, 
when  bank  paper*  or  the  money  in  which  his  valuations  were  tnade> 
|Was  at  least  ^percent,  less  valuable  than  at  this  moment;  6o  that^ 
prhen  both  these  circumstances  arc  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
rfound  that  Dr,  Colquhoun*s  estimate  is  not  materially  different  front 
our  own. 

But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  present  Income  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  equal  to  350  millions,  it  is  plain  that  very  little  less  than  owlhtrU 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  industrious  classes  is  tiwallowed  up  by  tai* 
ation,  and  by  Uie  bounty  to  the  growers  of  corn;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  every  poor  man  is  obliged  to  labour  iu\f  dftys  out  of  jix,  not  for 
the  benefit  ot  himself  or  bis  master,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  this  in  addition  to  one  third  of  the  profits  of  all 
fixed  capital,  such  as  land,  machinery,  Ac,  and  of  professional  incomes 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose  !  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  else- 
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where  for  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved. 
No  country  was  ever  subjected  to  such  a  scourge.  Nor  can  there  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Government  claiming  for 
themselves,  and  allowing  or  rather  forcing  the  growers  of  corn  to  claim, 
in  exchange  for  their  produce,  too  great  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
industrious  classes,  that  the  latter  have  not  enough  left  to  support 
themselves. 


EFFECTS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ACCUMULATION.* 

From  the  publication  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations  *  in  1776,  down  to 
the  peace  of  1815,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  agreed,  that  the 
great  practical  problem  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  resolved 
itself  mto  a  discussion  of  the  means  whereby  the  greatest  possible 
produce  might  be  rendered  obtainable  with  the  least  possible  expense  ; 
and  that  the  true  measure  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  national 
wealth  was  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  a  given  period  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  those  consumed 
in  the  same  period.  The  principles  from  which  these  conclusions 
were  deduced  appeared  to  be  almost  self-evident  and  incontrovertible. 

*  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can 

*  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  amusements  of 

*  human  life.'  f  And,  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  these  neces- 
saries and  conveniencies,  —  whatever  effect  the  institutions  of  society 
may  have  had  on  their  distribution, —  must  have  been  primarify  obtained 
by  labour,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  wealth  and  riches  of 
every  country,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  supply  of  necessaries  and 
conveniencies,  must  be  augmented  whenever  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  production  is  diminished.  Suppose  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  produce  hats  were  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  at  this 
moment,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  which  is  now 
required  to  obtain  one  hat  would  then  obtain  ten  hats ;  and  as  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  have  only  labour  to  give  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
their  condition  would,  in  consequence,  be  considerably  improved. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  confined  to  one,  a  similar  reduction  might 
take  place  in  the  cost  of  producing  all  commodities ;  and,  if  such  were 
the  case,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  how  we  should  not  be  ten 
times  richer  —  that  is,  have  ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  at  our  disposal. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  these  conclu- 
sions, their  correctness  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  writers  of 
considerable  eminence.  Dr.  Smith  is  accused  of  having  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  science.  That  object,  it  is  now  said,  is  not  to  facilitate 
production,  but  to  stimulate  consumption.  An  increase  of  demand, 
and  not  of  supply,  is  stated  to  be  the  real  desideratum  —  we  are  said 
to  produce  too  much,  and  to  consume  too  little.  And  the  regorge- 
ment  which  has  been  felt  in  almost  all  the  channels  of  industry  since 

*  The  Opinions  of  Messrs.  Say,  Sismondi,  and  Malthus,  on  the  Effects  of 

Machinery,and  Accumulation,  stated  and  examined.  London,  1821  * — Vol.  xxxv. 
page  102.  *  March,  1821. 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  i.  page  43. 
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the  pesce^  adiled  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  6n<liiig  n  market  for 
variouj*  commadrties  whofte  co%t  af  production  liiw  been  much  dimi- 
nished^ has  been  triumphantly  appealed  tci  ii»  a  conclusive  proof  of  ihe 
ioundotifi  of  the  theory  which  teachett.  that  the  naviiig  of  labour  in  the 
pfodllClkin  of  commociitiea  mav  be  carried  too  far —  that  the  exeenii  of 
wealth  may  be  accompanied  with  ull  the  eviln  of  poverty, —  and  that  a 
grcmt  propensity  to  save  and  accumulate  capital,  or  a  sudden  reduction 
of  taxuiion*  may  frequently  reduce  the  population  to  a  state  of 
abaoluie  stanratian  I 

But,  whatever  truth  may  be  in  these  novel  and  extraordinary  con- 
clusions, they  can  derive  no  support  from  the  disctreiiftefi  in  which  the 
productive  claasea  in  this  country  have  been  involved  during  the  fast 
live  or  six  years.  These  may  be  aatisfaciurily  accounted  for,  on  the 
ppoiiition  that  they  have  proceeded  from  entirely  tlifferent  cauaes ; 
L>in  our  being  uuddonly  deprived  of  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  work!  we  enjoyed  during  the  latter  yeani  of  the  war  ;  and  from 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  which  hn*  really  added  from 
^  to  $0  per  cent*  to  the  alreudy  enormous*  weight  of  the  public 
dcna.  We  have,  in  former  articles,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  tliese 
hMWtam  the  principal  eaujies  of  the  comparative  embarrassments  of 
the  OQOmercial  and  agricnUural  classes  bince  (he  peace.  And  as  it  ia 
impoaaible  te  deny  that  they  mui^t  have  exerted  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence, it  is  plain  thi*  exiitting  diKtreAn  doe§  not  afford  any  solid  pre* 
fU-mption  in  tnvour  of  the  opinion*  of  Mcjisr*.  Si^mondi  nnd  Malthui*,  the 
principal  nuprMirters*  of  the  new  doctrines.  They  mn«t,  therefore,  be 
tried  by  a  diflcrent  te*t.  And  as  there  is  no  conclusive  experience  in 
their  favour,  we  mu%t       '  r,  by  the  aid  of  a  careful  analysis,  to 

aacertain  their  truth  01  mI, 

Before  proceeding  to  cxaiuiuc  the  objections  whJch  have  been  stated 
fo  the  <v>ntinued  reductifm  in  !he  price  of  commodities  cau>!ted  by  the 
^  i>t  of  machinery ♦  we  may  oh«crve, 

I  l»ially  apply  to  the  continued  and 

I  rovt-ment  of  tht^   *kili  and   industry  of  the   labourer.     If 

t  on  of  ft  machine  that  would  manufacture  two  pairs  of 

Bt'i.  kiii^'-  j  r  til  iiiir  expense  that  hud  previously  been  recjuired  to 
mariLiiactiifi  ol-  [l^it,  bt»  in  any  circumstances  injurious  to  societVi  it 
oald  be  equally  injurious  were  the  same  thing  accomplished  bv  an 
^crease  of  dexterity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  knitters; — ^  if^,  for 
ampie,  the  females  who  were  in  the  nnbit  of  knitting  two  or  three 
in  of  stockings  in  the  week  should  in  future  be  enabled  to  knit 
ur  or  six  pairs.  There  is  obviously  no  difference  in  these  ca^es.  And 
the  demand  for  stockings  was  already  sufficiently  supplied*  M.  Sis- 
toondi  could  not,  conNistently  with  the  principles  he  has  advanced  in 
his  late  work  iNoHv^eatir  Prineipe*,  tome  2de,  p.  318),  hesitate  about 
condemning  this  improvement  as  a  very  great  evil  —  as  a  means  of 
throwing  half  the  people  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture  out  of 
eniploynient.  The  question  rc«[}ecting  the  improvement  of  machinery 
is,  therefore,  at  bottom,  the  ^ame  with  the  question  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  science,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  industry  of  the 
labourer.  The  principles  which  regulute  our  decision  in  the  one  case 
Wiustabo  regulate  it  in  the  other.  If  it  be  advantageous  that  the  skill 
of*  the  labourer  should  be  indefinitely  extended  —  that  he  should  be 
oimbled  to  produce  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  commodrtic«  with  the 
idme*  or  a  less,  quantity  of  labour,  it  must  also  be  advantageous  thot  he 
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should  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  such  rnachtnes  a^  may  tnost* 
effectually  assist  him  in  brirtgmg  about  this  result. 

h\  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  effecls  resulting  from  an  increase 
ill  the  manual  skill  ami  dexterity  of  the  lahourer^  or  from  an  improve- 
ment iri  the  tools  or  machines  used  by  hiun  let  us  suppose  that  the 
productive  powers  of  indujitrv  are  vnivermlli/  augmented,  and  that  the 
workmen  engaged  in  every  different  employment  ean,  with  the  same 
exertion,  produce  ien  times  the  quanuty  of  commodities  as  at  pre- 
sent :  is  it  not  evident  that  this  increased  facility  of  production  would 
increase  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  every  individual  in  a  tenfold 
proportion  ?  The  shoemaker  who  had  formerly  only  manufactured  one 
pair  of  shoes  a  day  would  now  be  able  to  manufacture  ten  pairs-  But 
as  an  equal  improvement  had  taken  place  \n  every  other  department  of 
induiitry,  he  would  he  able  to  obtain  ten  times  the  quantity  of  every 
other  product  in  exchange  for  his  shoes.  In  a  country  thus  circum- 
stanced, every  workman  would  have  a  great  quantity  of  his  own  w^ork  to 
dispose  of,  beyond  w^hat  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  as  every  other 
workman  would  be  in  the  same  situation,  each  would  be  enabled  to  ex- 
change their  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  for  the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  those  of  others.  Tf^e  con- 
dition of  such  a  society  w^ould  be  happy  in  the  extreme.  All  the  neces- 
saries, luxuries,  and  convenienciesof  life  would  be  universally  diffused. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  would  the  dafiajid  be  now  sufficient  to 
take  oft  the  increased  quantity  of  commodities?  —  Would  their  ex- 
cessive multiplication  not  cause  such  a  glut  of  the  market,  as  lo  force 
their  sale  at  a  lower  price  than  what  would  be  required  to  repay  the 
diminished  cost  of  production  ?  But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  an  increase  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour  advantageous  to 
society,  that  these  powers  should  always  be  exerted  to  the  full  extent. 
If  the  labourer's  command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  were 
suddenly  raised  to  ten  times  its  present  amount,  (and  this  would  really 
be  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  question,)  the  consumption  as  weH  as 
the  savings  of  the  labourer  would  doubtless  be  very  greatly  increased  ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  continue  to  exert  his  full 
powers.  In  such  a  state  of  society  we  should  no  longer  hear  of  w  ork- 
men  being  engaged  12  or  14  hours  a  day  in  hard  labour,  or  of  children 
being  immured  from  their  tenderest  years  in  a  cotton-mill.  The 
labourer  would  then  be  able,  without  endangering  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  amusement  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  It  is  only  where  the  productive  powers  of 
industry  are  comparatively  feeble  —  where  the  labourer  has  to  derive 
his  supplies  of  food  from  soils  of  the  fourth  or  tiflh  degree  of  fertility 
—  and  where  an  oppressive  system  of  laxation  abstracts  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  produce  of  his  earnings,  that  he  is  compelled  to  make 
these  excessive  exertions.  High  wages  are  only  advantageous  because 
of  the  increased  comforts  they  bring  along  with  them;  and  of  these, 
an  addition  to  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least.  Wlierever  wages  arc 
high,  and  little  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  labourers  are  found  to  be 
active,  intelligcnl,  and  industrious.  Uut  they  do  not  prosecute  their 
employments  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  miserable  wretches  who 
are  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  the  severest  necessity,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  the  utmost,  Tliey  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  intervals  of  ease 
and  relaxation  ;  and  tliry  do  enjoy  them. 
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Suppose,  however,  that  tlie  productive  powers  of  industry  are  in- 
creased ten  times;  imy,  suppose  they  are  increased  ten  thousand  times, 
mid  that  they  are  exerted  to  the  utmost,  still  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  lasting  glut  of  the  market.    It  is  tree,  that  those  persons 
who  were  more  industrious  than  their  neighbours  might  produce  cora- 
modiltes  which  those  who  were  less  industrious —  who  preferred  indo- 
lence to  exertion —  might  not  have  the.  means    of  purchasing,  or  for 
which  they  might  not  be  able  to  furnish   an  cquwalenL     But   the  glut 
arising  from  this  circumstance  would  speedily  disappear*     The  object 
which  every  man  has  in  view^  in  exerting  his  productive  powers   must 
[be,  either  to  consume  the  produce  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exchange 
fit  for  such  commodities  as  he  w^ishes  to  obtain  from  others.     If  he  does 
'the  last — if  he  produces  commodities,  and  offers  them  in  exchange 
to  others  who  are  unable  to  furnish   bim  with  those  he  is  desirous  of 
obtaining,  he  is  guilty   of  a  miscalculation — ^he  should   himself /lare 
directly  produced  Diem  :  and  if  the  government  do  not  interfere  to  relieve 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  error,  he  will  immediately  set  about 
changing  his  employment,  and  will  produce  such  commodities   only  as 
he  means  directly  to  consume.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  unlversallt/ 
ncreased  facility  of  production  can  never  be  the  cause  of  a  permanent 
overloading  of  the  market.     Suppose  that  the  quantity  of  capital  and 
lindustry  invested  in  every  different   employment  in  this  country  is  now 
■idjuste'd  according  to  the  eftectual   demand,  and    that  they   are  all 
yielding  the  same  nett  profit ;  if  the   productive  powers  of  labour  he 
universally  increased,  the  commodiltea  produced  will  all   preserve  the 
same  relative  value  to  each  other.     Double  or  triple  the  quantity  of 
one  commodity  will  be  given  for  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  every 
other  commodity.    There  would  be  a  general  augmentation   of  the 
wealth  of  the  society;  but  there  would  be    no  excess  of  commodities 
[in  the  market;  the  increased  equivalents  on  the  one  side  being  pre- 
[cisely  balanced  by  the  increased  equivalents  on   the  other.     But  i\\ 
ilvhile  one  class  of  producers  were  industrious,  another  class  chose  ta 
be  idle,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  temporary  excess :  why,  how- 
ever, would  the  commodities  produced   by  the  industrious  class  be  an 
excess  ?     Is  it  not  clear  that  it   arises  entirely  from  the  deficient  pro- 
duction of  the  idle  class  ?     It   is   not   a  consequence  of   production 
being  too  much  iivcrcased,  but  of  its  being  too  little  increased.     In- 
crease it  more  — •  make  the  idle  class  equally  productive  with  the  others, 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  equivalents  for  their 
commodities,  and  the  surplus  will  immediately  disappear.     It  is  in  vain 
Uiat  Mr,  Malthus  supposes  the  existence  of  an  indisposition  to  consume. 
There  is  no  such  indisposition  in  any  country  in  the  world  ;  —  not  even 
[in  Mexico,  to  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  specially  referred.     The  indispo- 
sition i%  not  to  consume,  but  to  produce.    In  Mexico,  as  elsewiiere,  a  man 
is  not  entitled  to  consume  the  products  of  the  industry  of  other  men, 
unless  he  furnishes  them  with  an  equivalent ;  but  the  Mexican  prefers 
indolence  to  the  gratification  which  the  commodities  he  might  procure 
.  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his  labour  would  give  him.  Mr»  Malthus 
mistaken    this   indisposition  to    produce    for    an    indisposition   to 
consume;  and  has,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  deny  the  proposition, 
that  effective  demand  depends  upon  production. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  himself  stated,  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity 
depends  *  on  the  wUl  combined  with  the  power  to  purchase  it  ;*  that  is, 
on  the  power  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  it*     But  when  did  we  hear  of 
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a  want  of  will  lo  porcliase  c<jinmodities  ?  The  poorest  beggar  in  the 
kiDgilom  wishes  to  ride  in  a  coach  aod  six,  to  be  clothed  in  vel vels,  and 
to  drink  champagne  and  burgundy.  -  If  the  will  alone  could  procure 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  ot  life,  we  diould  all  be  as  rich  as  Crcssus, 
and  the  market  would  constantly  be  understocked  with  commodities. 
It  is  t\\Q  power  that  is  tlie  real  and  the  only  desideratum.  — It  is  the  not 
being  able  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  the  commodities  they  wish  to 
obtain  that  involves  the  greater  portion  of  society  in  want  and 
wretchedness.  Increase  the  power  of  purchasing,  or,  which  is  pre* 
cisely  the  same  thing,  increase  the  facility  of  production,  and  you  in- 
stantly  improve  the  condition  of  every  individuah 

The  want  of  a  ready  market  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of  this  country* 
But  we  deny  that  this  difficulty  of  finding  ptirchasers  for  our  commo- 
dities has  been  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  powers  of 
production.  On  the  contrary*  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  had  it  not  been 
ibr  this  increase,  the  market  would  have  been  much  more  contracted 
than  it  really  is*  71ie  want  of  foreign  demands  as  it  is  confessedly  not 
occasioned  by  a  deficient  supply  of  those  commodities  which  our  mer- 
chants ai>d  manufacturers  would  willingly  accept  from  foreigners  in 
exchange  for  their  products,  must  proceed  from  one  or  other  of  the 
following  causes: —  It  must  either  be  a  consequence  of  the  compara* 
tively  high  prict  of  our  commodities*  or  of  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  foreign  countries, 
and  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  Britain.  Now»  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  failing  oflf  in  the  foreign  demand  proceeds  from  the  ^/irst 
of  these  causes,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  increaBed»  had  the  cost  of 
production  continued  undiminished.  If,  notwithstanding  all  the  con* 
trivnnces  of  our  Arkw rights  and  our  Watts,  to  save  labour  and  expense 
Ui  the  |>roduction  of  commodities,  we  are  still  iji  danger  of  being  un- 
49r«old  by  foreigners,  it  is  certain  that^  without  these  contrivances,  w^e 
•tiould  not  have  been  able  to  withstand  their  competition  for  a  single 
twelvemonth.  It  would  be  not  a  little  inconsequential,  first  to  complain 
that  our  goods  were  too  high  priced  for  the  foreign  market,  and  then, 
by  way  of  mending  the  matter,  to  declaim  against  the  only  means  by 
which  their  prices  could  be  reduced  and  the  demand  increased. 

It  is  not  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery,  but  to  the  facti- 
Uo\m  and  exclusive  commercial  system  that  we  liave  adopted,  and  to 
I  lie  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  that  all  our  distresses  are  to  be  ascribed. 
The  inliabitantfi  of  Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  China,  Brazil, 
^c»  wre  most  desirous  to  exclmnge  their  corn,  timber,  iron,  wtnes,  silks, 
lean,  HUgars,  Sec*  for  our  products.  These  commodities,  too,  are  pecu- 
liarly wcH  fitted  for  our  markets  ;  and,  in  [joint  of  fact,  form  the  very 
equivalentti  our  nterchanta  would  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  in  return 
for  their  exports.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  deficient  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  commodities  is  not  owing  to  their  excessive  supply,  (for 
the  foreigners  are  both  oMj  and  %mUing  to  become  their  purchasers,) 
but  solely  to  lliose  prohibitive  regulations  which  fetter  and  restrict  the 
freedom  of  exportation  and  importation.  There  cannot,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, be  any  selling  without  an  equaJ  buying.  But,  as  we  liave 
peremptorily  refused  to  buy  from  others  those  commodities  with  which 
they  abound,  and  in  the  production  of  which  they  have  some  natural 
advantage,  they  have  not  the  means  of  buying  from  us.  Tlie  Poles  and 
Norwegians,  for  example,  have  nothing  but  corn  and  timber  to  give  us 
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lo  exchange  for  our  cottottii,  woollens,  hardware,  <&:c. ;  and  as  wc  have 
peremptorily  prohibitetl  the  introduction  of  uither  the  one  or  the  other 
into  our  markets,  they  have  been  reluctantiy  compelled  to  resort  to 
other  countries  for  those  supplies  of  manuiuctured  goods  they  for- 
merly obtained  from  England.  If  wc  would  repeal  our  own  barbarous 
regulations,^ — if,  instead  of  forciiig  our  people  to  build  their  houses 
with  the  inferior  and  expensive  timber  of  Canada,  we  were  to  allow 
tliem  to  use  the  superior  and  cheaper  timber  of  Meniel  and  Norway, 

—  and  if,  instead  of  forcing  soils  of  the  iifth  or  sixth  degree  of  fertility 
to  yield  a  scanty  and  inadequate  return  for  the  expenses  of  their  cuU 
tivation,  w^e  were  to  import  the  comparatively  cheap  corn  of  Poland 
and  the  United  States,  the  foreign  demand  for  our  commodities  would 
be  astonishingly  increased.  It  is,  indeed,  completely  in  our  power,  by 
merely  adopting  a  more  liberal  syateni  in  our  intercourse  with  France 

—  by  consenting  to  admit  her  wines,  silks,  and  brandies,  on  payment  of 
moderate  duties,  to  dinthk  or  triple  the  number  of  the  foreign  conti- 
nental consumers  of  British  products. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  portion  of  the  commercial  em- 
barrassments which  immediately  followed  the  termination  of  the  late 
contest  with  France  arose  from  a  sudden  glut  of  the  foreign  markets, 
caused  by  a  too  great  exportation  oi'  British  commodities  to  the  Con* 
tinent,  subsecjuently  to  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  ports.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance will  not  account  for  the  continued  difficulty  we  have  since 
experienced  in  finding  a  profitable  vent  for  our  coiiiinodities.  During 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  we  completely  engrossed  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  After  the  Orders  in  Council  had  put  an  end  to  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Americans,  the  Continental  nations  could  neither  procure 
colonial  produce,  nor  raw  cotton,  for  ihit  purposes  of  manufacturing. 
They  were  in  consequence  induced,  notwithsta»\ding  the  contrary  pro- 
hibitions of  Bonaparte,  to  purchase  English  goods  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  It  was  declared,  in  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee, 
that  cotton,  which  sold  for  2*.  per  pound  in  London,  was  worth  6jf.  in 
Amsterdam,  and  8*.  in  Paris ;  and  that  the  chief  articles  of  export 
from  this  country  to  the  Continent,  brought  prices  there  from  50  to 
200  and  300  per  cent,  higher  than  they  brought  at  home  !  This  evi- 
dence, it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  in  1810;  and  yet,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1809,  we  had  exported  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities 
to  the  Continent  than  in  any  previous  season,  and  nearly  as  much  as  we 
have  done  in  any  one  year  since  the  peace.  But  the  productive  powers 
of  the  Continental  nations,  or,  which  is  the  i^anie  thmg,  their  meatts  of 
JHrnisfung  eguivaients  for  such  commodities  as  they  might  be  desirous 
of  obtaining  from  foreigners,  have  unquestionably  been  increased  since 
that  period;  and  had  we  adopted  a  liberal  commercial  system,  they 
would  now  have  formed  a  much  more  extensive  market  for  our  com- 
modities than  at  any  former  period.  Instead,  liow^ever,  of  judiciously 
availing  ourselves  of  these  advantages,  we  chose  the  very  moment 
when  the  return  of  tranauillity  had  enabled  them  to  become  our  com- 
petitors in  various  branches  of  industry,  of  which  we  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  during  the  war,  to  throw  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  importation  of  corn  and  other  raw  products,  with  which  they  could 
have  supplied  us  on  the  most  advantageous  terms :  and  tlius,  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  only  equivalents  they  had  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactured  goods,  disabled  them  from  becoming  our  customers, 
aiui  did  every  ihiog  in  our  power   to  force  them  to  manufacture  for 
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or  by  an  improvement  in  the  ekill  and  tlexterity  of  the  labourer,  the 
labour  of  150,000  is  made  capable  of  famishing  tlie  same  supply  of 
equivalents,  We  should  have  150,000  hands  set  free,  who  would  hence- 
forth be  employed  in  assisting  to  raise  the  corn  and  other  products 
which  cou!d  not  be  supplied  from  abroad.  Foreign  trade  is  beneficial, 
because  a  country,  by  exporting  the  produce  of  those  branches  of  in* 
dustry  in  which  it  has  some  peculiar  advantage,  is  enabled  to  import 
the  produce  of  those  brandies  in  which  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  the  foreigner.  But  to  ii^sure  this  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  whofe  capital  of  the  country  should  be  invested  in  those  particular 
branches.  England  can  furnish  better  and  cheaper  cottons  than  any 
other  country ;  but  who  would  therefore  contend,  that  she  ought  to 
produce  nothing  but  cottons?  If  she  were  able  to  fur[ush  the  same 
supply  of  cottoiTs  as  at  present  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  capital  and 
labour,  is  it  not  plain  that  her  meanit  of  producing  all  other  commodities 
would  be  prodigiously  augmented  ? 

But  it  is  contended,  that  these  means  would  not  be  put  in  requisition ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  so  great  a  saving  of  labour  could  take  place  in 
a  branch  of  industry  employing  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  witli  any 
rational  prospect  of  such  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  other 
enjployments,  as  would  take  up  the  hands  that  would  be  thrown  idle. 
As  this  is  an  objection  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  wluclt 
has  been  reproduced  Jn  a  thousand  dllferent  shapes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  tlie  ^rst  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  improvement 
which  had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  price  of  cottons  nine  tenths, —  that 
is,  which  enabled  one  tenth  of  the  capital  and  labour  now  engaged  in 
that  manufacture  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  could 
not  possibly  have  the  effect  to  throw  the  other  nine-tenths  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  demand  for  cottons,  instead  of  remaining  stationary, 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  very  greatly  increased.  Those  w^ho 
Aubsist  by  their  labour,  and  whose  command  over  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  lite  is  always  comparatively  h'mited,  form  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  every  country-  And  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  general  request  has  almost  always 
been  found  to  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the  coltoEi  manufacture  itself. 
It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  branch  of  industry  in  which 
so  great  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  production  ;  and 
yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  extension  of  the  market,  consequent  on  every 
new  invention  to  save  labour  and  expense,  has  always  occasioned  the 
employment  of  an  additional  number  of  hands.  Now,  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  effect  of  improvements  in  time  to  come  will  be  in 
any  respect  different  from  their  effects  hitherto.  Such  a  reduction  of 
price  as  we  have  here  supposed  would  give  our  cottons  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  every  market  In  the  world.  Foreign  states  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  prohibit  their  introduction.  Cheap  goods  are  always  sure 
to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier.  To  use  the  just  and  forcible 
expressions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child;   *  Tkty  i^iui  can  ^ve  ike  best  price  for  a 

*  commodity  s/iali  ftever  fail  to  have  it  by  one  means  or  other ;    of  iuch 

*  faree^  Bubtilty^  and  violence,  is  t/te  general  cofirsc  of  traded 
But,  in  the  second  place,  we  go  farther,  and  contend  that  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  introduction  of  machinery  do  not,  as  Mr,  Malthas 
supposes,  at  all  depend  on  the  market    extending  in  proportion  to 
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would  now  be  set  at  liberty,  and  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  other  com* 
raodities.  But  if,  by  stating  that  ihe  introduction  of  new  machinery 
has  reduced  the  price  of  cottons  5  per  cent.^  M,  8i«niondi  niciins,  as  he 
must  do,  that  20,0()0/.  jjivested  in  one  of  his  improved  machines  will 
prodnce  the  same  quantity  of  cottons  as  '21,000/,  employed  as  circulating 
capital,  or  in  tlie  machinery  now  in  use;  then  it  is  plain  that  ^v  parts 
of  ill  1  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  the  cotton  manulacture  will  now 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  that  the  other  y^  pn^rt 
will  form  a  fund  to  support  the  labourers  engaged  in  producing  the 
commodities  for  which,  owing  to  the  fall  of  five  per  cent.  In  the  price  of 
cottons,  u  proportionably  greater  demand  must  be  experienced*  In 
this  ca^e,  tfierefore,  it  is  plain  that*  instead  of  twenty  out  of  every 
twenty-one  labourers  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  being  turned 
out  of  employment,  there  would  not  be  a  single  individual  in  that 
situation.  But  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  snpposidon  lliat  ihe 
machines  would  last  only  owe  year,  M.  Sismondi  might  still  contend*  thatj 
if  they  were  fitted  to  last  ten  or  tttentif  years,  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
of  employment.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  reverse  holds  good  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  demand  tor  labour  is  increased 
according  as  the  machines  become  more  dnrable.  Suppose  profits  are 
at  10  per  cent.,  when  a  capital  of  20,(XX*/*  is  invested  in  a  machine  cal- 
culated to  last  one  year,  the  goods  produced  by  Jt  must  sell  tor  22,000/. 
viz.  2,Ot30/.  as  profits,  and  20,000A  to  replace  the  machine  itself.  But 
if  the  machine  were  fitted  to  last  (en  years,  then  the  goodi<  produced  by 
it,  instead  of  selling  for  22,00(3/.,  would  only  sell  for  %2S\L,  viz.  2,000/, 
OS  profits,  and  1,254/.  to  accumulate  as  an  annuity  for  ten  years,  to 
replace  the  original  capital  of  20,000/.  Thus  it  appears,  that  by  intro- 
ducing a  machine  constructed  with  an  equal  capital,  which  should  last 
ten  years  instead  of  otte  year,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  produced 
by  it  would  be  sunk  to  about  one  seventh  of  their  former  price.  The 
consumers  o£  cottons  would,  therefore,  by  means  of  their  ec|nally  in-^ 
I  creased  demand  for  other  articles,  henceforth  afibrd  employment  for 
\mjC9evenlhs  of  the  disengaged  labourers*  But  this  is  not  the  only  effect 
that  would  be  produced.  Tlie  firoprietor  of  the  machijie  would  have, 
exclusive  of  the  ordinary  profit  on  his  capital,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  an  additional  reveime  or  stock  of  1,25 1/.,  or  Virtb  of  the  value  of 
his  machine,  which  he  must  necessarily  expend  in  one  way  or  other  in 
Ihe  payment  of  wages;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this  additional 
revenue  or  stock  would  be  increased  to  about  ^th  of  the  value  of  the 
machine  ;  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  its  existence,  it  is  plain  that, 
far  from  having  declined,  the  demand  for  labour  must  have  very 
nearly  doubkd. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  improvement  of  machinery  can  possibly 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  into  one  employment  necensarilt^  oecetsions  tin 
eg  mil  or  greater  demand  for  the  disengagid  lahonrers  in  some  other  eni- 
piogmeni.  Tlie  only  hardship  which  it  ever  imposes  on  the  labourer  is, 
that  in  some  cases  Jt  forces  him  to  change  his  business.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  very  material  one.  A  person  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  and  application  can  be  easily  moved  from  one  employment  to 
1  another.  The  various  subordinate  branches  of  all  the  great  departments 
of  industry  have  so  many  things  in  common,  that  an  individual  who  fiiis 
atlaitied  to  any  considerable  proficiency  in  one  has  seldom  nnich  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  to  a  like  proficiency  m  any  other.     It  is  eapy  for  « 
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where  for  an  explanation  of  the  diflicatttes  in  which  we  are  involved* 
No  country  was  ever  subjected  io  such  a  scourge.  Nor  can  there  be 
the  shadow*  of  n  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Government  claiming  for 
themselvest  and  allowing  or  rather  forcing  the  growers  of  corn  to  claim, 
in  excliange  fortlieir  produce,  too  great  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
industrious  classes,  that  the  latter  have  not  enough  left  to  support 
themselves. 


EFFECTS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ACCUMULATION.* 

From  the  publication  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations  *  in  1776,  down  to 
the  peace  of  1815,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  agreed,  that  the 
great  practical  problem  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  resolved 
itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  means  whereby  the  greatest  pos,sible 
produce  might  be  rendered  obtainable  with  the  least  possible  expense  ; 
and  that  the  true  measure  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  national 
wealth  was  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  commodhies  pro- 
duced in  a  given  period  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  those  consumed 
in  the  same  period.  The  principles  from  which  these  concluttions 
were  deduced  appeared  to  be  almost  self  evident  and  incontrovertible. 
'  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can 

•  afford   to   enjoy  the  necessaries,   conveniencies,  and  amusements  of 

*  human  life/  f  And,  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  these  neces- 
saries and  conveniencies,  —  whatever  effect  the  institutions  of  society 
may  have  had  on  their  distribution, —  must  have  becw  primarily  obtained 
by  labour,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  wealth  and  riches  of 
every  country,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  supply  of  necessaries  and 
conveniencies,  must  be  augmented  whenever  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  production  is  diminislied.  Suppose  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  produce  hats  were  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  at  this 
moment,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  which  is  now 
required  to  obtain  one  hat  would  then  obtain  ieri  hats ;  and  as  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  have  only  labour  to  give  in  exchange  for  commodities^ 
their  condition  would*  m  consequence,  be  considerably  improved. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  confined  to  one,  a  similar  reduction  might 
take  place  in  the  cost  of  producing  r/// commodities;  and,  if  such  were 
the  case,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  how  we  should  not  be  ten 
times  richer  —  that  is,  have  ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  at  our  disposal. 

But,  notwithstanding  tne  apparent  reasonableness  of  these  conclu- 
aions,  their  correctness  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  writers  of 
considerable  eminence.  Dr.  Smith  is  accused  of  having  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  science.  That  object,  it  is  now  said,  is  not  to  facilitate 
production,  but  to  stimulate  consumption.  An  increase  of  demand, 
and  not  of  supply,  is  stated  to  be  the  real  desideratum  —  we  are  said 
to  produce  too  much,  and  to  consume  too  little.  And  the  regorge- 
nHfnt  which  has  been  felt  in  almost  all  the  chajineb  of  industry  since 

•  The  Opiuionn  of  Messrs.  Say,  Sismoiidi,  wnd  Mullhufc,  on  ihe  EiR'cts  of 
BftachinCTV  nnil  Accumulation,  stated  and  cxaimned.     London,  l>i*ij, — Vol.  x%%y, 

t  Wffuiif)  uf  .Niicion«.  tal  i.  page  43. 
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the  peace,  added  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for 
various  commodities  whose  cost  of  production  has  been  much  dimi- 
nished, has  beeu  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
Boundness  of  the  theory  which  leaches,  that  the  saving  of  labour  in  the 
production  of  commodities  may  be  carried  too  far  ^ — that  the  excess  of 
wealth  may  be  accompanied  with  all  the  evils  of  poverty? — and  that  a 
great  propensity  to  save  and  accumulate  capital,  or  a  sudden  reduction 
of  taxation,  may  frequently  reduce  the  population  to  a  state  of 
absolute  starvation  I 

But|  whatever  truth  may  be  in  these  novel  and  extraordinary  con- 
clusions, they  can  derive  no  support  from  the  distresses  in  which  the 
productive  classes  in  this  country  have  been  involved  during  the  last 
-five  or  six  years.  These  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  on  the 
apposition  that  they  have  proceeded  from  entirely  different  causes ; 
•om  our  being  suddenly  deprived  of  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  we  enjoyed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war ;  and  from 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  which  has  really  added  from 
25  to  SO  per  cent,  to  the  already  enormous  weight  of  the  public 
tHifdens.  We  have,  in  former  articles,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  these 
limre  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  comparative  embarrassments  of 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes  since  the  peace.  And  as  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  must  have  exerted  a  very  powerful  in- 
"'^uence,  it  is  plain  the  existing  distress  does  not  afford  any  solid  pre- 
imption  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Sisniondi  and  Mafthus,  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
tried  by  a  different  test.  And  as  there  is  no  conclusive  experience  in 
their  favour,  we  must  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  a  careRil  analysis,  to 
ascertain  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  objections  which  have  been  stated 

to  the  continued  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities  caused  by  the 

indefinite  extension  and  improvement  of  machinery,  we  may  observe, 

that  the  same  objections  would  equally  ^pply  to  the  continued  and 

indefinite  improvement  of  the   skill   and   industry  of  the   labourer.     If 

the  construction  of  a  machine  that  would  manufacture  two   pairs   of 

Btockings  for  the  same  expense  that  had  previously  been  required  to 

manufacture  one  pair,  be  m  any  circumstances  injurious  to  society,  it 

would  be   equally  injurious  were  the  same  thing   accomplished  by  an 

mcrease  of  dexterity  and  skill    on  the  part   of  the   knitters  ;— if,  for 

ex  ampler  the  females  who  were  in  the   habit  of  knitting  two  or  three 

I  pairs  of  stockings  in  the   week  should   in  t^Jture   be  enabled   to   knit 

libur  or  six  pairs.    There  is  obviously  no  difference  in  these  cases.    And 

f  the  demand  for  stockings  was  already  [Sufficiently  supplied,  M.  Sis- 

Cloondi  could  not,  consistently  with  the  principles   he   has  advanced  in 

{his  late  work  (Nouveamv  Principes,  tome  2de,  p.  318  ),  hesitate  about 

'condemning  this   improvement   as  a  very  great  evil — as   a  means   of 

throwing  half  the  people  engaged  in   the  stocking  manufacture  out  of 

employment.     Tlie  question  respecting  the  improvement  of  machinery 

is,  therefore,   at   bottom,  the   same  with  the   question   respecting  the 

improvement   of   the   science,   ingenuity,  skill,   and   industry   of   the 

F  labourer.     The  principles  which  regulate   our  decision  in  the  one  case 

Imust  also  regulate  it  in  the  other.     If  it  be  advantageous  that  the  skill 

[of  the  labourer  should  be  indefinitely  extended  ^ — ^that  he  should  be 

•nabled  to  produce  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  commodities  with  the 

sami?»  or  a  less,  quantity  of  Iiibottr,  it  must  also  be  advantageous  that  he 
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should  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  such  machines  as  may  most 
effectually  assist  him  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  e£Pects  resulting  from  an  increase 
in  the  manual  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  or  from  an  improve- 
ment in  the  tools  or  machines  used  by  him,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
productive  powers  of  industry  are  universally  augmented,  and  that  the 
workmen  engaged  in  every  different  employment  can,  with  the  same 
exertion,  produce  ten  times  the  quantity  of  commodities  as  at  pre- 
sent :  is  it  not  evident  that  this  increased  facility  of  production  would 
increase  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  every  individual  in  a  tenfold 
proportion  ?  The  shoemaker  who  had  formerly  only  manufactured  one 
pair  of  shoes  a  day  would  now  be  able  to  manufacture  ten  pairs.  But 
as  an  equal  improvement  had  taken  place  in  every  other  department  of 
industry,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times  the  quantity  of  every 
other  product  in  exchange  for  his  shoes.  In  a  country  thus  circum- 
stanced, every  workman  would  have  a  great  quantity  of  his  own  work  to 
dispose  of,  beyond  what  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  as  every  other 
workman  would  be  in  the  same  situation,  each  would  be  enabled  to  ex- 
change their  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  for  the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  those  of  others.  The  con- 
dition of  such  a  society  would  be  happy  in  the  extreme.  All  the  neces- 
saries, luxuries,  and  conveniencies  of  life  would  be  universally  diffused. 

It  nia^,  however,  be  asked,  would  the  demand  be  now  sufficient  to 
take  off  the  increased  quantity  of  commodities? — Would  their  ex- 
cessive multiplication  not  cause  such  a  glut  of  the  market,  as  to  force 
their  sale  at  a  lower  price  than  what  would  be  required  to  repay  the 
diminished  cost  of  production  ?  But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  an  increase  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour  advantageous  to 
society,  that  these  powers  should  always  be  exerted  to  the  full  extent. 
If  the  labourer's  command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  were 
suddenly  raised  to  ten  times  its  present  amount,  (and  this  would  really 
be  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  question,)  the  consumption  as  well  as 
the  savings  of  the  labourer  would  doubtless  be  very  greatly  increased  ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  continue  to  exert  his  full 
powers.  In  such  a  state  of  society  we  should  no  longer  hear  of  work- 
men being  engaged  12  or  14  hours  a  day  in  hard  labour,  or  of  children 
being  immured  from  their  tenderest  years  in  a  cotton-mill.  The 
labourer  would  then  be  able,  without  endangering  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  amusement  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  It  is  only  where  the  productive  powers  of 
industry  are  comparatively  feeble  —  where  the  labourer  has  to  derive 
bis  supplies  of  food  from  soils  of  the  fourth  or  fiflh  degree  of  fertility 
—  and  where  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation  abstracts  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  produce  of  his  earnings,  that  he  is  compelled  to  make 
these  excessive  exertions.  High  wages  are  only  advantageous  because 
of  the  increased  comforts  they  bring  along  with  them ;  and  of  these, 
an  addition  to  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least.  Wherever  wages  are 
high,  and  little  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  labourers  are  found  to  be 
active,  intelligent,  and  industrious.  But  they  do  not  prosecute  their 
employments  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  miserable  wretches  who 
are  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  the  severest  necessity,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  the  utmost.  They  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  intervals  of  ease 
and  relaxation ;  and  they  dfo  enjoy  them. 
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Suppose,  however,  lluit  Uie  productive  powen  of  industry  are  in* 
creased  ten  times ;  nay*  suppose  tliey  ure  incrctued  ten  thousand  timen, 
mid  that  they  are  exerted  to  the  utmost,  still  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  lasting  glut  of  the  market.  It  is  true,  that  those  persons 
who  were  more  industrious  than  their  neighbours  might  produce  com* 
mudities  which  those  who  were  less  industrious —  who  preferred  indo- 
lence to  exertion  —  might  not  have  the.  means  of  purchasing*  or  for 
which  they  might  not  be  able  to  furntMh  an  eqmmkmt^  But  the  glut 
arising  from  this  circumstance  would  speedily  diMip{»ear.  llie  object 
which  every  mau  hskA  in  view  in  exerting  his  productive  powers  must 
be,  either  to  cou^unie  the  produce  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exchange 
it  for  8uch  conunoditics  as  he  wishes  to  obtain  from  others*  If  he  does 
the  lust  —  if  he  produces  commodities,  and  offers  them  in  exchange 
to  others  who  are  unuhle  to  furnish  him  with  those  he  is  desirotiR  of 
obtaining,  he  h  guilty  of  a  miscalculation  —  he  should  hmiself  Anrr 
directltf  produced  tkem  ,-  and  if  the  government  do  nol  iiilerfcre  to  relieve 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  error,  he  will  imoiodtatcly  set  about 
changing  his  employment,  and  will  produce  ^uch  commoditlti  only  ■• 
he  means  directly  to  consume.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  mUfttrmiify 
increased  facility  of  production  can  never  be  the  cause  of  a  permantQt 
overloading  of  Uie  market.  Sujjpose  that  the  ifuantity  of  capital  and 
industry  invested  in  every  ditfcrcut  employment  in  this  country  is  now 
adjusted  according  to  the  effectual  demand,  and  that  they  are  aH 
yjeldthg  the  same  nett  protU;  if  the  productive  powers  of  labour  Imi 
universally  increased,  the  commodities  produced  will  all  preserve  the 
same  relative  value  to  each  other.  Double  or  triple  the  quantity  of 
one  commoditv  will  be  given  for  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  every 
other  com»noaity-  'ITicrc  would  be  a  general  augmentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society :  but  there  would  be  no  excess  of  commoditiM 
in  the  market;  the  mcreased  equivalents  on  the  one  side  being  pr#« 
ciseJy  balanced  by  the  increased  equivalents  on  the  other.  But  if, 
while  one  class  ot'  producerit  were  industrious,  another  class  chose  to 
be  idle,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  temporary  excess :  why,  how- 
ever, would  the  commodities  produced  by  the  industrious  class  be  an 
excess  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the  dcficimt  pro- 
duction of  the  idle  class?  It  is  not  a  consequence  of  production 
being  too  much  increased,  but  of  its  being  too  little  increased.  In- 
crease it  more  —  make  the  idle  class  equally  productive  w\\\\  the  others, 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  equivalents  for  their 
commoditieti,  and  the  surplus  will  immediately  disappear.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Mr,  Mai  thus  sunpo«es  the  existence  of  an  mdisposithn  $o  roftmtme* 
There  is  no  such  inaispo«ition  in  any  country  in  the  world  ;  —  not  even 

Mexico,  to  which  \Ir.  Malthushus  specially  referred,  llie  indispo- 
uition  is  not  to  consume,  but  to  produce.  In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  a  man 
ns  not  entitled  to  consume  the  products  of  the  industry  of  other  men, 
ttnless  he  furnishes  them  with  an  equivalent ;  but  the  Mexican  prefers 
indolence  to  the  gratification  which  the  commodities  he  might  procure 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his  labour  would  give  him.  Mr,  Malthus 
hui^  mistaken  this  indisposition  to  produce  for  an  indisposition  to 
consume :  afid  hii.H,  in  cuusequence,  been  led  to  deny  the  proposition, 
that  eli'cctivo  demaiui  dcjiends  upon  production. 

Mr.  Molthiu  has  himself  stated,  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity 
depends  '  on  the  wiU  combined  with  the  power  to  purchase  it ;'  that  is« 
an  the  power  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  it.     But  when  did  wc  hear  of 
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a  want  ofmU  to  purchase  commodities  ?  The  poorest  beggar  in  the 
kingdom  wishes  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  six,  to  be  clothed  in  velvets,  and 
to  drink  champagne  and  burgundy.  •  If  the  will  alone  could  procure 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  we  should  all  be  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
and  the  market  would  constantly  be  understocked  with  commodities. 
It  is  the  power  that  is  the  real  and  the  only  desideratum.— It  is  the  not 
being  able  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  the  commodities  they  wish  to 
obtain  that  involves  the  greater  portion  of  society  in  want  and 
wretchedness.  Increase  the  power  of  purchasing,  or,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  increase  the  facility  of  production,  and  you  in^ 
Btantly  improve  the  condition  of  every  individual. 

The  want  of  a  ready  market  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of  this  country. 
But  we  deny  that  this  difficulty  of  finding  purchasers  for  our  commo- 
dities has  been  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  powers  of 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  this  increase,  the  market  would  have  been  much  more  contracted 
than  it  really  is.  The  want  of  foreign  demand,  as  it  is  confessedly  not 
occasioned  by  a  deficient  supply  of  those  commodities  which  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  would  willingly  accept  from  foreigners  in 
exchange  for  their  products,  must  proceed  from  one  or  other  of  the 
following  causes: — It  must  either  be  a  consequence  of  the  compara- 
tively hiffh  price  of  our  commodities,  or  of  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  foreign  countries, 
and  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  Britain.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  falling  off  in  the  u>reign  demand  proceeds  from  the  Jirst 
of  these  causes,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  increased,  had  the  cost  of 
production  continued  undiminished.  If,'  notwithstanding  all  the  con- 
trivances of  our  Arkwrights  and  our  Watts,  to  save  labour  and  expense 
in  the  production  of  commodities,  we  are  still  in  danger  of  being  un« 
^ersold  by  foreigners,  it  is  certain  that,  without  these  contrivances,  we 
«hould  not  have  been  able  to  withstand  their  competition  for  a  single 
twelvemonth.  It  would  be  not  a  little  inconsequential,  first  to  complain 
that  our  goods  were  too  high  priced  for  the  foreign  market,  and  then, 
by  way  of  mending  the  matter,  to  declaim  against  the  only  means  by 
which  their  prices  could  be  reduced  and  the  demand  increased. 
.  It  is  not  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery,  but  to*  the  facti- 
tious and  exclusive  commercial  system  that  we  have  adopted^  and  to 
the  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  that  all  our  distresses  are  to  be  ascribed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  China,  Brazil, 
^c  are  most  desirous  to  exchange  their  corn,  timber,  iron,  wines,  silks, 
teas,  sugars,  &c.  for  our  products.  Tliese  commodities,  too,  are  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  for  our  markets  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  form  the  very 
equivalents  our  merchants  would  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  in  return 
for  their  exports.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  deficient  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  commodities  is  not  owing  to  their  excessive  supply,  (for 
the  foreigners  are  both  able  and  willing  to  become  their  purchasers,) 
but  solely  to  those  prohibitive  regulations  which  fetter  and  restrict  the 
freedom  of  exportation  and  importation.  There  cannot,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, be  any  selling  without  an  equal  buying.  But,  as  we  have 
peremptorily  refused  to  buy  from  others  those  commodities  with  which 
they  abound,  and  in  the  production  of  which  they  have  some  natural 
advantage,  they  have  not  the  meaps  of  buying  from  us.  The  Poles  and 
Norwegians,  for  example,  have  nothing  but  corn  and  timber  to  give  us 
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f«  lor  our  coUaiWf  woolleiii»  hardirmm*  Ac;  vdcI  m  m  lyifv 
into  <mr  marlceU,  they  have  bega  rekictMitlv  cooipclkd  la  rotori  la 


oilier   couotri€s  for   thoie  supplief  of  i 

merlr  obtained  ^Vom  l!:iigland.     If  wc  wooid  roptal  ottf  own  borfitroiio 

repUMUtOiiA,  —  if,  iattrtfcd  of*  fore  ins  our  JMNPfllo  to  tiuitll  ihoir  hoci9C0 
wttli  the  infert ar  und  expeastvc  timDor  of  C^nAila,  we  were  to  allow 
them  to  nee  the  superior  mtd  cheaper  timber  cif  iMrtncl  and  Norway « 

—  and  ift  iiutead  of  farcirig  ioilfi  of  Ihc  fifth  or  Aixth  dei^ree  of  fertility 
to  yield  a  tcat^y  and  inadequate  return  for  the  expcoaaa  of  their  cuf* 
tivation,  we  were  to  impart  the  coriipoTtttiveiy  cbaa|i  ooro  of  Potiuid 
aad  tlie  United  State«»  the  foreign  demand  tor  our  commoditict  wouJd 
be  afttonifihingly  increused*  It  i^«  iodeed*  completely  in  our  power,  by 
merely  adapting  a  mure  liberal  ftytiteui  io  our  iiiiercoiine  with  Franca 

—  by  coiuenting  to  adoiit  her  wines,  lilkftt  and  braodiea»  on  payment  of 
moderate  duties,  to  tiimlUf  or  trinU  tba  DQoibor  of  tbo  fbrdgii  cooti* 
Itaalit  confiun)er«  of  Briti»h  prooiacCa. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  thai  itome  )K>rfinn  of  the  comiDorcial  cm* 
barraiM(mefit«  which  imniediutely  tV>Uuwi^d  tlic  (er mi  nation  of  tbo  laia 
contejit  with  Fraaca  aro«o  from  a  iu  '  t  of  tlie  foreign  markaliy 

camted  by  a  too  great  exporiatioa  <  cottifrHnlitie^  to  the  Coci- 

tiiieut,  ftub9e<^ucoUy  to  the  opening  u.     But  tiiis  cir> 

cuniJitaDce  wdl  not  account  for  the  ^  v  we   have  iinco 

experiericed  in  finding  a  profituhle  vent  iW  Mur  ccittmitMlitrcM.  During 
thr  latter  year*  of  the  war,  we  eoinplcttlv  cn_^To<^Ltl  th*.^  tommeroe  <i* 
the  world*     At\er  ihe  Order*  iti  i  to  the  carryii^ 

trade  of  the  Amcricmni»  tho  Cim  i  neitbar  procaiw 

colonial  produce^  nor  raw  cotton,  tor  the  purf>o»e«  of  manufacturing. 
They  were  in  con»ec|uence  induced,  notwithAtiinding  the  vi^nirirv  pro« 
hibitiomi  of  Bonatmrtc,  to  purchase  1  .)od«  to  ati  ui*  red 

extent.     It  wuj»  declared,  in  evidencL    ..   .    .c   the  liuUiou   i. .....uce, 

that  cattoiif  wliich  void  for  2s*  per  pound  in  Tendon,  wa^i  worth  6>«.  in 
AimiterdaiOf  aud  Ss,  in  VsltIa  ;  and  that  the  chief  articleji  of  export 
frora  this  country  to  the  Continent,  brought  price*  there  from  50  to 
200  and  300  per  cent*  higher  than  they  brought  at  home  !  Thiji  vvi* 
dence,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  in  IHIO;  aud  yet,  in  tite  nre* 
ceding  year,  1809,  we  hud  exported  a  grenter  quantity  o(  commodities 
to  the  Cuntiaeut  timn  in  any  previous  iteaiion,  and  nearly  asi  much  a«  we 
have  donu  in  any  one  year  ^ince  the  peace*  But  the  productive  powers 
of  the  Continental  nations,  or,  which  is  the  ^anie  thing,  their  means  ^ 
J'urHi  tor   nuch  com  ii*  they  might  be  dedroua 

of  oI>  ,^nrrs«,  have  ui  liibly  been  increased  fcince 

that  ptriud ,  uini  had  wr  t  !  picd  a  iiUtr#*l  commercial  i(y»tem,  they 
would  uow  luive  rurmiiti  kujiiiniore  exteuHive  niurkot  for  our  com- 
nodities  than  at  any  former  period.  Instead,  however,  of  judiciously 
^vailing  our»etvei  of  thene  mlvantageK,  we  chofiC  the  very  n»oment 
prhen  the  return  of  tranouillity  had  enahled  thetu  to  become  our  com- 
jieiitoni  ill  varioufj  branches  of  indu«try»  of  which  wc  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  during  the  war,  to  throw  additional  diiiicultieii  in  the  way  of 
.  liie  importation  of  corn  and  other  raw  product»,  with  which  they  could 
^ave  supplied  ua  on  the  mot»t  advantageous  ternu :  and  thu!$,  by  re- 
fusing  to  necept  the  only  equivalentis  they  had  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactured  goodit,  disabled  them  from  becoming  our  cuBtomerfi, 
and  did  every  thing  in  our   power   t  o  force   them  to  manufacture  for 
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themselves  I  Let  us  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  excuse  the  drivelling 
incapacity  of  our  statesmen,  by  ascribing  the  difficulties,  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  blind  and  perverse  policy,  to  the  ad- 
mirable mventions  of  our  engineers,  and  the  skill  and  industry  of  our 
artisans.  But  let  us  acknowledge,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  in- 
ventions, all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  at  present  involved,  would 
have  been  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  any  relief  which  we  could  derive  from  the 
adoption  of  a  more  liberal  commercial  system  would  only  be  tem- 
porary ;  that  the  increased  power  of  production  we  possess  is  so  vast, 
that  we  should  ere  long  glut  the  market  of  the  world  with  our  com- 
modities I  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  an  improbable  suppo- 
sition. But  assuming  that  our  improved  cotton  machinery  could 
manufacture  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottons  to  serve  the  market  of  the 
world,  and  even  to  sink  their  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  what 
then  ?  Could  this  state  of  things  be  permanent  ?  Would  not  the 
self-interest  of  the  manufacturers  immediately  suggest  to  them  the 
advantage  of  withdrawing  a  part  of  their  stock,  and  employing  it  in 
some  other  species  of  industry  ?  After  recurring  to  the  sound  principle 
of  a  free  trade,  the  demand  for  our  commodities  would  be  comparatively 
steady.  It  would  no  longer  be  materially  affected  by  the  circumstance 
of  our  harvests  being  more  or  less  productive  than  ordinary,  or  by  any 
of  those  contingencies  which  now  exert  so  great  an  influence  on  our 
trade.  And,  if  it  wad  found,  that,  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  years, 
we  had  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  our  cottons,  woollens,  &c.  with  a 
sufficient  profit,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  their  production  had  been 
carried  to  too  ^eat  an  extent;  and  as  there  could  be  no  rational 
prospect  of  the  demand  being  speedily  increased,  manufacturers  would 
not  be  induced,  as  at  present,  to  linger  in  a  disadvantageous  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  supply  of  cottons  being  diminished,  the  price  would  be 
raised  to  its  proper  level. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  under  a  liberal  commercial  sys- 
tem, we  might  not  only  be  able  to  manufacture  too  much  of  one,  but 
of  ef>ery  commodity  demanded  by  foreigners.  But,  admitting  that  such 
were  the  case,  still  it  would  not  afford  any  ground  whatever  for  doubt- 
ing, that  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  production  would  even  then  be 
attended  with  great  and  unmixed  advantage.  If  foreigners  are  unable 
to  furnish  us  with  the  commodities  which  we  wish  to  obtain  in  exchange 
for  the  products  we  have  sent  abroad,  we  must  relinquish  the  pro- 
duction of  the  exported  commodities,  and  directly  produce  those  we 
intended  to  import.  Now,  the  real  question  comes  to  be, —  if  a  question 
can  be  raised  on  such  a  subject, — Whether  it  is  advantageous  that  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  these  commodities  cheaply,  or  not  ?  Suppose 
we  want  to  import,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for,  10  millions  of  quarters  of 
foreign  corn,  but  that  we  can  only  obtain  8  millions,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  be  able  to  produce  the  com- 
modities with  which' we  must  pay  for  the  8  millions  of  quarters,  with 
the  least  possible  expense  ?  The  less  the  portion  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  country  bestowed  on  the  production  of  the  commodities 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  re- 
maining for  the  production  of  those  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  at 
home.  If  it  formerly  required  the  labour  of  300,000  men  to  produce 
the  equivalents  necessary  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  8  millions 
of  quarters  of  imported  corn ;  and  if,  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery, 
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^y  fin  improvcTTient  in  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  the 
lubour  of  I5C^000  is  made  capable  of  fiirmVhmg  the  aame  supply  of 
equlvmlents^  life  should  have  150,000  hundu  set  free,  who  would  hence- 
forth be  employed  in  asniistin^  to  rui*e  the  corn  and  other  products 
which  could  not  be  supplied  froiii  abroad.  Foreign  trade  is  beneficial, 
because  a  country,  by  exporting  the  produce  of  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  which  it  has  some  peculiar  advantage*  li^  enabled  (o  import 
the  produce  of  those  branches  in  which  the  advantage  is  on  the  ^ide 
of  the  foreigner.  But  to  insure  this  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  fchcfe  capital  of  the  country  fihould  be  invested  in  those  particular 
brunchcii.  England  can  furnish  better  and  chea[»er  cottons  than  any 
other  country ;  but  who  would  therefore  contend,  that  she  ought  to 
produce  nothing  but  cottons?  If  she  were  able  to  furnish  the  same 
supply  of  cotton«i  ns  at  present  with  a  tenth  p;irt  of  the  capital  and 
labour,  is  it  not  plain  that  her  mtanM  of  producing  all  other  commodities 
would  be  prodigiously  augmented  ? 

But  it  is  contended*  that  the»e  means  would  not  be  put  in  rt^quisitioti : 
and  that  it  H  impotisiible  so  great  a  saving  of  labour  could  take  place  in 
a  branch  of  industry  employing  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  with  any 
rational  prospect  of  such  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  other 
employments,  as  would  take  up  the  hands  that  would  he  thrown  idle. 
As  this  is  an  objection  on  which  much  Ntress  has  been  laid,  and  which 
has  been  reproduced  iii  a  thousand  dltferent  shapes^  it  will  be  proper  to 
eKamine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  the  Jirst  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  improvement 
rhich  had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  price  of  cottons  nine  tenths, —  that 
which  enabled  one  tenth  of  the  capital  and  labour  now  engaged  in 
bat  manufacture  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  commodities,   could 
tuot  pojisibly  liave  the  effect  to  throw  the  other  nine-tenths  out  of  em- 
Iployment.     Tlie  demand  for  cottons,   instead  of  ren»aining  stationar^y, 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  very  greatly  increased.     Those  who 
lubsist  by  their  labour,  and  whose  command  over  the  necessaries  and 
'luxuries  of  life  is  always  comparatively  limited,  form  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  every  country.     And  any  considerable  reduc* 
tion  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  general  request  ha^  almost   always 
been  found  to  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  much  greater  proportion* 
ThiK  has  been  euiinentiy  the  case  with   the   cotton  manutacture  itaelf. 
It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  branch  of  industry  in  which 
Lao  great  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  production  \  and 
yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  extension  of  the  market,  conj^equent  on  every 
Hew  invention  to  save  labour  and  expense,  has  always  occasioned  the 
t^mployment  of  an  additional  number  of  hands*    Now,  there  is  no  reason 
llo  conclude  that  the  effect  of  improvements  in  time  to  come  will  be  in 
[any  respect  different  from  their  ejects  hitherto.     Such   a  reduction  of 
ipnce  as  we  have  here  supposed  would  give  our  cottons  a  decided  supc* 
riorily  in  every  market  m  the  world.     Foreign   states  would   in   vain 
attempt  to  prohibit  their  introduction*     Cheap  goods  are  always  sure 
to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier.    To  uae  the  just  and  mrciblo 
expreasions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child ;  ^  They  duU  earn  gw  Me  hmi  prim  for  a 

*  tommodity  shall  ttetmr  fail  io  hav€  it  by  oms  mmnt  or  other  /    of  mtk 

*  forecy  mbiilfyt  and trioimcf^  U  ike ^mteral course  of  trade' 

But,  in  the  seftntd  place,  we  go  farther,  and  contend  that  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  introduction  of  machinery  do  not,  as  Mr.  Malthus 
supposes,  at  all   depend  on  the  market    extending   in   proportion  to 
vou  IV,  II 
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the  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities.  They  are  equally  great  in 
cases  where  no  such  extension  can  take  place.  Were  the  price  of 
cottons  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  demand  for  them  could  not  be  extended,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  capital  and  industry  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture would  be  thrown  out  of  that  employment :  but,  is  it  not  equally 
certain,  that  there  would  be  a  proportionable  extension  of  the  demand 
for  the  produce  of oMer  branches  of  industry?  The  means  by  which 
the  purchasers  formerly  paid  for  the  high-priced  cottons  could  not 
possibly  be  diminished  by  this  increased  facility  of  production.  They 
would  still  have  the  same  capital  to  employ,  and  the  same  revenue  to 
expend.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that  one  tenth  of  the  sum  which 
had  previously  been  required  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  cottons 
would  now  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  the  remaining  nine- 
ten^  would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  some  other  species  of  com- 
modities— we  say,  would  be  applied;  for  although  we  may  have  enough 
of  one  particular  commodity,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we  can 
ever  have  what  we  should  reckon  a  sufficient  supply  of  a// sorts  of  com- 
modities.    There  are  no  limits  to  tbe  passion  for  accumulation. 

Nee  Cropsi  fortuna  unqtittm^  nee  Pertica  Regno 

Sufficient  anhno  — 

The  portion  of  revenue  that  had  been  set  free  by  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cottons  would  not  be  permitted  to  lie  idle.  It  would  unquestionably 
be  applied  to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  something  else.  The 
total  effective  demand  of  the  society  would  not,  therefore,  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  impaired.  Whatever  capital  and  labour  had  been  dis- 
engaged from  the  manufacture  of  cottons  might  be  afterwards  as  pro- 
fitably  employed  in  the  production  of  those  commodities  for  which  there 
would  be  an  equivalent  increase  of  demand.  And  ailer  the  lapse  of 
such  a  period  as  would  permit  their  transfer  to  these  new  employments, 
labour  would  be  again  m  as  great  request  as  ever,  while  every  indi- 
vidual would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times  the  former  quantity  of  cottons 
for  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  of  any  other  commodity  whose  value 
had  remained  constant. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended  (Sismondi,  Nouveaux  Principes^  tome 
2de.  p.  325,)  that  when  machinery  is  employed  to  perform  that  work 
which  had  previously  been  performed  by  means  of  labourers,  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  seldom  or  never  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  reduction  of  price  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  the  labourers 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  invention  of  machinery,  says  M.  Sis- 
mondi, which  would  produce  cottons  5  per  cent,  below  the  present 
prices,  would  occasion  the  dismissal  of  every  cotton  spinner  and  weaver 
in  England  ;  while  the  increased  demand  for  other  commodities,  occa- 
sioned by  this  trifling  saving,  would  barely  afford  employment  for  5  per 
cent,  or  one  twentieth  part  of  the  disengaged  hands ;  so  that  were  an 
improvement  of  this  kind  to  take  place,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
persons  must  either  be  starved  outright,  or  provided  for  in  the  work- 
house. But  in  making  this  statement,  M.  Sismondi  has  neglected  one 
most  important  element — he  has  not  told  us  how  his  machmes  are  to 
be  produced.  If,  as  M.  Sismondi  has  tacitly  assumed,  the  machines 
cost  nothing  —  if,  like  atmospheric  air,  they  are  the  free  gift  of  Provi- 
dence,  and  do  not  require  any  labour  to  produce  them  —  then  instead 
of  prices  falling  5  per  cent.,  they  would  fall  to  nothing ;  and  every 
farthing  that  hdd  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  cottons, 
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'W  he  aet  at  llberiv.  and  devoted  to  the  purchajte  of  other  com- 

II  But  \i\  by  tfUitth^  that  the   introduction    of  new  niuchinrry 

fbas  reduced  die  price  of  cottons  5  per  cenf^  M.  Siitmondi  niCBTiK,  em  he 

au&i  dOt  that  20,0()0i,   invented  in  one   of  hi»  improved  machinen  will 

produce  the  same  quantity  of  cottom^  bla  tiUOOOL  emphiyed  us  circulating 

>eapitHl»  or  in  the  miichiuery  novi'  iu  use  :  then  it  i«  plain  thiit  ;f  parts 

of  all  the  capital  toriuerly  employed  in  the  cotton  nianufacturc  will  now 

lie  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery^  and  that  the  other  v^  part 

will   form  a  fund  to  iiupj»ort  the  labourer*  engaged  in  producing  the 

coinmoditieii  tor  which,  owing  to  the  fall  of  five  per  cent*  in  the  price  of 

f€0ttaiis,  a  proportionubly  greuter  demand  niuict   be  experienced.     In 

[tins  ca^e,  therefore,   it  i»  plain  that,  inntead  of  twenty  out  of  every 

Kwentyone  labourers  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  being  turned 

Hi  of  employment,  there  would   not  he  a  single  individual   in   that 

lion.     Hut  an  this  reasoning  procecdn  on  the  mipposition  that  the 

BiachinejS  would  last  only  one  yt^sxr,  M.  Sr^mondi  might  Atill  contend,  that, 

if  they  were  titled  to  hwt  trn  or  iwrntif  years*  there  would  l»c  a  deficiency 

of  eujploymeut.     The  truth  iu*  huwever,  that  the  reverse  h old*  good  ; 

and  that,  instead  of  being  dinniii>t>rrl,  the  demand  for  labourite  tnrreaited 

according  aa  the  machineti  bee* M  8uppu-  are 

at  10  per  cent«,  when  a  capital  •'  -red  in  a  t  ral- 

vculated  to  luht  one  year,  the  goodie  produced  by  it  niinit  neli  tor  ^t^,0(X)/« 

rw.  2,CXK)/,  as  profits,   imd  *il),0(X)/.  to  replace  the  machine  itjielf.      Hut 

if  the  machine  were  fitted  to  la^it  tm  years,  then  the  good*  produced  by 

it,  instead  of  aielling  for  212,<K}0/.,  would  only  sell  for  **/254^,  vi«,  li.tXKII. 

as  profit«»  and  1/J5W.  to  accumulate  as  an   annuity  for  ten  yearsi  to 

replace  the  original  capital  of  *iO,(XX)/.     Thus  it  appears,  that  by  intro« 

^ducing  a  machine  constructed  with  an  equal  capitali  which  should  last 

VUn  years  instead  ofati^  year,   the  prices  of  the  commodities  produced 

Iby  it  would  be  sunk   to  about   one  Mcrenth  of  their   former  price.     The 

Iconsumers  of  cottons  would,  therefore,  by  means  of  thetr  equally  in* 

Iprcttsed  demand  for  other  articlesci  henceforth  afford  employmeiJt  for 

^^-niAs  of  iJie  disengaged  labourers.     But  this  is  not  the  only  effect 

;  would  be  produced.     The  proprietor  of  the  machine  would  have, 

fcxdusive  of  the  ordinary  profit  on  htn  capital,  at  the  end   of  the  first 

ear,  an  additional  revenue  or  stock  of  l/i.lt/.,  or  ^vth  oC  the  value  of 

kis  machine,  which  he  must  neceB!»arily  expend  in  one  wav  or  other  in 

the  payment  of  wages  ;  at  the  ciul  of  the  second  year»  tliis  additional 

revenue  or  stock  would  be  increased  to  about  ;th  of  the  value  of  the 

juachinc;  and,  in   the  latter  years   of  its  existence,  it   is  plain   that, 

far   from  having   declined i   the   demand   tor  labour   must  bave  very 

(itearly  dmiiUtti, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  improvement  of  machinery  can  possibly 
[diminish  the  dtinmul  for  labour,  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.  Tlje 
|iiitruduction  »  try  into  one  employment  fmB$99ar^ oeeoMnM  am 

\^tial  or  greaii.    ,,4td  for  (Im:  fUsenffafftii  lahourmrB  in  Bome  other  em* 

ht^niertt.     The  only  hardship  which  it  ever  imposes  on  the  labourer  is, 

dmt  in  some  cases  it  forces  him  to  change  his  business.    This,  however, 

\  not  a  very  material  one.     A  person  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of 

adust ry  and  application  can  be  easily  moved  tVonj  one  employment   to 

nother.    Tlie  various  subordinate  branches  of  all  the  great  departments 

re/'      '     \vy  have  so  many  things  in  common,  that  an  individual  who  has 

;i  o  any  considerable  proficiency  in  one  has  seldom  much  diHi- 

cuU)  m  attaining  to  a  like  pro6ciency  in  any  other.     It  is  easy  for  a 
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weaver  of  cotton  to  become  a  weaver  of  broad  cloths  or  of  linen ;  and 
it  would  require  a  very  limited  degree  of  instruction  to  teach  the  maker 
of  a  cart  or  plough  to  construct  a  thrashing  machine. 

Mr.  Malthus,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.    '  In  with- 

*  drawing  capital/  he  says,  '  from  one  employment,  and  placing  it  in 

*  another,  there  is  almost  always  a  considerable  loss.    Even  if  the  whole 

*  of  the  remainder  were  directly  employed,  it  would  be  less  in  amount. 

*  Though  it  might  vield  a  greater  produce,  it  would  not  command  the 
'  same  quantity  of  labour  as  before  ;  and,  unless  more  menial  servants 

*  were  used,  many  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and 
'  thus  the  power  of  the  whole  capital  to  command  the  same  quantity 

*  of  labour  would  evidently  depend  upon  the  contingency  of  the  vacant 
'  capitals  being  withdrawn  undiminished  from  their  old  occupations,  and 

*  finding  immediately  equivalent  employment  in  others.'  (Principles 
4if  Political  Economy y  p.  404'.)  Mr.  Malthus  means  by  this  to  state, 
that,  although  the  efiective  demand  of  the  society'  would  not  be 
diminished  by  an  increased  facility  of  production — for  he  distinctly 
admits  that  such  diminution  would  not  take  place  —  yet,  unless  the 
whole  fixed  capital  which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  improvement, 
could  be  withdrawn,  and  invested  in  some  other  branch,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  supplying  this  demand,  or  of  employing  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  a«  before.  But  this  objection  is  altogether  founded  9n  a  mis- 
take, into  which  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  able  an  economist 
as  Mr.  Malthus  should  have  fallen.  A  manufacturer's  power  to  employ 
labour  does  not  depend  on  the  entire  amount  of  his  capital,  but  on  the 
amount  of  that  portion  only  which  is  circtilating.  A  capitalist  who  is 
possessed  of  a  hundred  steam  engines,  and  of  50,000/.  of  circulating 
capital,  has  no  greater  demand  for  labour,  and  does  not  employ  a  single 
workman  more,  than  the  capitalist  who  has  no  machinery,  and  only 
50,000/.  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  wages.  All  this  portion 
could,  however,  be  withdrawn ;  and,  as  it  is  by  its  extent  that  the  extent 
of  the  power  to  employ  labour  is  always  regulated,  it  cannot  be  true, 
that,  when  capitals  are  transferred  from  one  business  to  another, '  many 
*  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.' 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  an  individual  who  is  obliged  to 
transfer  his  capital,  will  lose  all  the  profit  he  formerly  derived  from 
that  portion  which  cannot  be  transferred.  But,  is  the  State  to  be 
authorized  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  merely 
because  the  old  clumsy  machinery  ma^  be  thereby  superseded,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  it  lost  ?  A  few  individuals  may  lose  ;  but  the  whole 
society  is  always  sure  to  derive  a  great  accession  of  wealth  from  the 
adoption  of  every  device  by  which  labour  can  be  saved.  We  have 
already  shown,  that  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  purchase  commo- 
dities is  or  can  be  diminished  by  an  improvement  of  machinery  ;  and 
as  the  means  of  employing  labour  depends  on  the  amount  of  circulating 
capital  which  can  be  withdrawn  without  loss,  it  is  plain  they  could  not 
be  diminished.  The  wages  of  labour  would  therefore  continue  as  high 
as  before,  while  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities  would  enable 
these  wages  to  exchange  for  a  greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  appears  therefore,  however  much  it  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  common  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  an  improvement 
in  machinery  is  always  more  advantageous  to  the  labourer  than  the 
capitalist.  In  particular  cases  it  may  reduce  the  profits  of  the  latter, 
imd  destroy  a  portion  of  his  capital ;  but  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  diminish 
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the  woges  of  the  labourer,  while  it  niuit  raise  tlieir  value  reJalivdy  to 
commodities,  and  improve  his  condition* 

We  concede  to  Mr.  Mahhu9  that,  were  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
cottons  iind  hardware  suddenly  to  ccme^  it  might  be  difficult,  perhapit 
|impu6«ible,  to  find  an  ec|ually  advantageous  empJ»)incne  for  the  cnpitnl 
land   labour  that  would  tliui*  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  —  (Prin* 
leipks  af  PaUikai  EctMomt/,  p.  411*)     But  although  thi*  ii»  certainly  ti 
[good  reoiion  why  we  tihould  be  extremely  cautious  about  adopting  ituch 
I  measures  as^  may  have  any  tendency  to  place  our  foreign  cui»tornerii  in 
a  situation  to   manufacture   for  themselves,  or  tn  induce  them  forcibly 
to  excludt*  us  from  their  marketei^  we  cannot  perceive  why  it  i^hould 
.  have  induced  Mr,  Malthui»  to  cjuestiou  the  advantage  of  improvcmenta 
I  in  machinery.     It  tittll  up|>earb  to  u^,  that  an  increased  facility  of  pro* 
I  ductitin  would  be  equal!)  advantageous   in   a   country  surroundeu  by 
I  Biiihop  Berkeley!*  wall  of  brosx,  uk  in  a  country  maintaining  an  t».\lcn* 
Isive  intercourse  with  all  the  principal    markets  in  the  world.     We  can 
[have  no  motive  to  induce  us  to  export  cottonst  or  other  products,  except 
I  a  desire  to  exchange  them  for  «tucli  commodities  as  we  wiah  to  import 
Mfroni  abroad.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  foreigDera  may  refuMc  la 
fciffg  us  thciie  commodities  in  exchange  for  our  cottooB  and  hardware; 
Knd  it  is  plain,  tlint,  in  such  a  cuxe«  we   must  cither  offer  them  sonio 
[  Other  commodiry,  which  they  may  be  disposed  to  accept  as  an   equi- 
valent, or  if  that  be  impossible,  wc  must  our^telves  set  about  producing 
the  commodities  we  wish  to  obtain.     Now,  supposing  tliat  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  thi*  latter  alternative,  and  that,  instead  of 
importing  the  wines  of  Portugal,  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
I  corn  of  Poland,  we  are  obliged  directly  to  produce  these  or  equivalent 
I  articles  at  home,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
I  advantage  were  wc  to  discover  processes  whereby  we  niighl   be  able 
[  to  obtain  them,  or  their  ^ubtititutesi,  a»  cheap  or  cheaper  than  before? 
I  Mr,  Mallhus  has  indt^ed  said,  thot  there  are   no  grounds  for  supposing 
1  that  such  an  improvement  could  take  place; — and  we  rirc  not  disposed 
\  to  quarrel  with  htm  about  thi**  opinion.    But  ^he  question  is  not  whether 
I  the  improvement  can  be  mnde,  but  whether,  tf  madc^  it  would  not  be 
I  greatly  and  signally  benelicial  t —  and  wlietlier  every  approach  to  it  be 
I  not  advantageous  ? 

I       If  the  arts  were  equally  advanced  in  different  countries,  commodities 

I  would  invariably  be  found  to  be  cheapest  and  most  abundant  in  tho»e 

I  which  had  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  foreigners.     A  commer> 

I  cial   nation   is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  all  those  natural  facilities  for 

I  producing   particular  commodities  which   IVovidcnce  has  bestowed  on 

I  difl*erent  countries  ;    and   can,  of  course,  command  them    at  a  much 

\  cheaper  rate  than  if  it  were  forced  to  raise  them  at  home.    But  the  nalu- 

I  ral  disadvantages  against  which  a  country  without  co nun erce  hns  to 

I   struggle  may  he  either  partially  or  entirely  overcome  by  a  comnarativcly 

rapid  progress  in  the  arts.     Substitutes  may  be  found  for  such  commo* 

dities  as  it  is  impossible  directly  to  produce,  while*  in  the  production  of 

others,  improvements  in  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer,  and  in 

machinerv*  may  more  than  counierhulance  the  disadvantage  of  an   in- 

L  fertor  soil   and  an  unfavourable   climate.     It  is  plain,  therefore,   that 

I  such  inventions  as  facilitate  the   great   work   of  production,  instead  of 

r  1  -  Mr.  Malthus  would  have  us  to  believe,  are  always  more 

.in  countrie«  tlcMtitute  of  Ibreign  commerce.     The  disco- 

very  oi  a  process  which  should  enable  us  dircctlv  to  produce  ai  good 
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and  as  cheap  claret  as  can  be  imported  from  France  would  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  be  of  any 
considerable  service.  But  were  a  stop  put  to  this  intercourse,  were  we 
excluded  from  those  markets  in  which  claret  is  to  be  met  with,  the 
invention  would  become  of  the  greatest  utility.  A  thousand  such  in- 
stances might  be  given  ;  and  in  every  case  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
value  of  the  invention  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  according  as  the 
power  to  resort  to  foreign  markets  was  diminished. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  production  can  never  be 
injurious,  but  must  alwavs  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Too  much  of  one  particular  commodity  may  be  occasionally  produced ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  can  be  too  great  a  supply  of  every 
commodity.  For  every  excess  there  must  be  a  corresponding  den- 
ciency.  The  fault  is  not  in  producing  too  much,  but  in  producing 
commodities  which  do  not  suit  the  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  wish 
to  exchange  them,  or  which  we  cannot  ourselves  consume.  If  we 
attend  to  these  two  grand  requisites,  we  may  increase  the  power  of 
production  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times,  and  we  shall  be  as  free  of 
all  excess  as  if  we  diminished  it  in  the  same  proportion.  Every  person 
in  possession  of  commodities  is  qualified  to  become  a  demander. 
Supposing,  however,  that,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  market,  he  . 
chuses  to  consume  them  himself,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  multiplication  of  such  commodities  to  infinity 
could  never  occasion  a  glut.  But  he  does  not  consume  them  himself 
•—  he  wishes  to  obtain  other  commodities,  and  he  offers  them  in  ex- 
change. In  this  case  —  and  in  this  case  only  —  there  may  be  a  glut; 
but  why  ?  Not  certainly  because  there  has  been  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction, but  because  the  producers  have  not  properly  adapted  their 
means  to  their  ends.  They  wanted,  for  example,  to  obtain  silks,  and 
they  offered  cottons  in  exchange  for  them  :  the  proprietors  of  the  silks 
were,  however,  already  sufficiently  supplied  with  cottons,  and  they 
wanted  broad  cloths.  The  cause  of  the  glut  is  therefore  obvious :  it 
consists  not  in  over-production,  but  in  the  production  of  cottons  which 
were  not  wanted,  instead  of  broad  cloths  which  were  wanted  :  let  this 
error  be  rectified,  and  the  glut  will  disappear.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
the  proprietors  of  silks  are  not  only  supplied  with  cottons,  they  are 
also  supplied  with  cloth,  and  with  every  other  commodity  that  it  is  in 
die  power  of  the  demanders  to  produce  I  In  answer  to  this,  it  would 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  extremely  improbable,  or  rather 
impossible,  that  such  a  case  could  really  occur  in  a  commercial  nation. 
We  do  not  however  wish  to  shelter  ourselves  under  this  cover,  or  to 
avoid  grappling  with  the  objection  in  the  most  formidable  shape  in 
which  it  can  be  put.  We  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  occurring ; 
but  we  deny  that  it  affords  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  If 
those  who  want  silks  cannot  obtain  them  in  exchange  for  broad  cloths, 
and  such  commodities  as  they  are  possessed  of,  and  which  they  do  not 
want,  they  have  an  obvious  resource  at  hand  —  let  them  abandfon  their 
production,  and  directly  produce  the  silks  which  they  do  want.  It  is 
always  in  their  power  to  do  this,  or  to  produce  substitutes  :  and  we 
have  shown  that  in  shifting  employments,  all  that  portion  of  capital 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  labouring  class  may  always 
be  transferred  without  the  smallest  loss.  In  no  case  therefore,  whether 
tho  country  has  or  has  not  an  intercourse  with  its  neighbours,  or  whe- 
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[Iher  the  miirkct  for  contmoditieii  can  or  cAnnot  be  rxtrnded,  can  the 
jutTTiost  fucility  of  production  ever  be  attcncied  with  the  Klighfcut  incon- 
jircniencc.  Wd  might  with  equal  truth  pre! end  that  iiti  ii)creai(ecl  fer»  i 
Itility  of  soil  and  an  increa^ted  salubrity  of  clinmit?  are  injurious!  It  ili 
Vthe  wronff  appiieaiion  of  productive  power,  the  imfirupLr  atljifftaiion  of 
It  ^  endsif  that  ik  in  every  cane  the  ftpecitic  cuuKe  of  glut.H*     But 

i  i  that  the  real  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  fhiii  pvil  niUKf  he 

ffouiul,  nut  in  tlie  adoption  of  nieasure<i  (  -*  of 

)  commodities,  but  in  having  recourse  In  u  tr*m 

1  of  policy      Were  we  gradually  to  recur  to  the  6*>uiid  pnni:^*!^ 
[trade*  and  to  renounce    every  attempt  to   foster  and  encoui 
[branch  of  induitry  rather  than  another,  tlie  chance*  of  an   iniudiciou* 
production  would  be  very  greatly  diniinit<hed,  and,  when  it  did  occuri 
^WOuM  be  much  ^^ooncr  rectified,     liitherto,  when  too  much  capital 
rbeen  attracted  to  one  hraneh  of  indvixtry,  inntertd   of  leaving   it    to 
be  adjusted  according  to  the  effective  demand^  the  State  ha«  generally 
nterfered  to  prevent  the  restoration    of  that   natural   equilibrium   of 
[profit  and  of  production  which  the  ardour  of  speculation  may  ikome* 
Hmei  derange;    but  which,  when    left  to  itnelt,  it  will  as  certainly 
entore.     It  ift  to  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  ^  an 
tntcrference  which  M.  SiBmondi   is  perpetually  invoking  — that  nine* 
tenths  of  the  gluts  which  now  occur  may  be  traced,     'Hie  restrictive 
and  prohibitive  system  has  wrenched  society  out  of  its  natural  position* 
We  have  placed  every  thing  on  an  insecure  baniA*     Our  corn  lawjt^  for 
^xample,  by  raiding  the  average  price  of  corn  in  thin  connlry  to  double 
"     pnce  in  every  other   country,  prevents  all  exportation  in  a  year  of 
anusual  plenty  until  the  price  has  sunk  l(K>  or  150  per  cent,  below  tho 
[cost  of  production,  and  until  the  agriculturists  have  been   involved   in 
Ithe  extreme  of  misery  and  ruin.     Such  is  universally  tltr  vip^t\     Ivvery 
■factitious  .stimulus,  whatever  may  be  its  momentary  eflect  on  that  de- 
partment of  industry  to  which  it  is   applied,  is  immediately  disudvan* 
tageoua   to   others,   and    ultimately   rumous    to    itself.      No   aihitrary 
regulation,  no   act  of  the   Lcgtsfature,  can  possibly  add  one  single 
farthing  to  the  capital  or  the  industry  of  the  country ;  it  can  only  give 
it   u  faulty  and   unnatural    direction.      Beside*,  at\cr  a  sufficiency  of 
capital   has  Howed   into   these   new    chonneU,   a    re  action  mujt  com- 
mence.    There  can  he  no  foreign  vent  for  therr  surplus  produce:  and 
whenever   any  change  of  fanhion^  or   fluctuation  in  the  taste  of  the 
home  consumers,  occasions  a  falling  off  in  the  denmnd«  the  warehouAcs 
are   sure  to  be  hlled  with  comnnnlities  which,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
would  never  have  been  produced.     Tlie  iguontnt  and  the  interciited 
always  ascribe  such  gluts  to  an   excess  ot    productive   (>ower.      *nie 
truth  is,  however,  that  they  conclustvelv  indicate  itn  diminution ;  and 
that  they  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  the  application  of 
those  poisonous  nostrums  by  winch  the  natural   and   healthful  state  of 
the  public  economy  is  vitiated  and  deranged. 

Tlie  other  division  of  our  subject  will  require  hut  a  comparatively 
brief  dhctf^^ion.  Having  shown,  we  trust  satisfactorily,  that  an  in^ 
crea^'  v  of  production  must,  in  every  case,  he  advantugeous,  it 

is  cui  .  iy  easy  to  show,  that  an  increa^^e  of  the  funds  for  sup- 

porting iabuur  — that  is,  that  a  saving  of  expense,  and  an  increase  of 
cnpital,  must  also  be  advantageous. 

II  i 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  from  his  *  unprodac* 

*  tive  consumers,*  Mr.  Malthus  assumes,  that  *  die  consumption  and 
'  demand  occasioned  by  the  persons  employed  in  productive  labour 

*  can  never  alone  furnish  a  motive  to  the  accumulation  and  employ- 

*  ment  of  coital.'  {PrmdpleSj  &c.  p.  S52.)  Now,  as  it  is  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  revenues  of  the  unproductive  classes  must,  in  every 
case,  be  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  revenues  of  those  who 
produce,  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Mr.  Malthus  really  amounts  to 
this,  that  were  the  whole  produce  of  industry  to  belong  to  the  labourer 
and  his  employer,  society  would  never  make  any  progress ;  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  accumulate  capital ;  and  that,  before  accumulation  can  take  place, 
it  is  necessarv  that  an  in^rloper  —  a  person  who  has  not  assisted  in 
the  raising  of  the  produce  —  should  be  enabled  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable portion  to  himself!  This,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  is  no 
forced  construction.  It  is  the  necessary  and  the  only  inference  that 
can  be  deduced  from  the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus.  If  it  did 
not  lead  to  this  conclusion,  it  could  give  no  support  to  his  theory. 

Had  Mr.  Malthus  said,  that  the  consumption  and  demand  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  commodities  could  never,  in 
the  event  of  their  getting  the  whole  to  themselves,  be  a  sufficient  motive 
to  induce  capitalists  to  accumulate  or  employ  stock,  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  correct.  Still,  however,  it  puzzles  us  to  conjecture  how 
this  unfavourable  state  of  things  could  have  been  at  all  improved  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  third  party  —  of  a  tax-gatherer,  we  presume, 
—  who  had  not  assisted  in  the  prodirction,  being  permitted  to  abstract  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds.  But  this  is  foreign  to  the  subject.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  accumulation  can  take  place  when  the  labourer 
gets  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour  —  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  economists  that  it  could  not  —  but  whether  it  can  go  on  when 
he^  and  he  aJone^  shares  it  with  his  employer  ?  Now,  in  this  case,  it  is 
certain  that  it  could.  Suppose  the  labourer  gets  four- fifths,  his  em- 
ployer would  retain  the  other  one-fifth,  which  he  could  either  consume 
nimself,  or  add  to  his  capital,  and  with  which,  if  so  added,  he  would 
be  able  to  employ  additional  labourers  next  year.  It  is  clear  to  de- 
monstration, that  the  society  might  go  on  in  this  way,  making  constant 
additions  to  its  capital,  and  employing  a  constantly-increasing  number 
of  labourers,  provided  only  that  population  were  augmented  in  the 
same  proportion.  If  it  did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  capital,  wages 
would  rise ;  and  the  labourers,  instead  of  getting  four-fiflhs  or  80  per 
cent.,  might  get  nineteen-twentieths  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of 
their  industry.  In  a  community  consisting  only  of  capitalists  and 
labourers,  where  there  was  a  great  facility  of  production,  and  where 
taxation  was  unknown,  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  spirit  of  economy, 
and  of  a  desire  to  accumulate,  would  most  probably  produce  this  effect. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the  rise  of  wages  and  fall  of 
profits  would  ever  proceed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  prevent  further 
accumulation.  The  rise  of  wages  would,  for  a  while,  give  an  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  to  population ;  but  after  they  had  increased  so  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  diminution  of  profits,  accumulation  would  become 
less  rapid,  and  the  demand  for  labour  would  continue  to  decline,  until 
the  diminution  of  demand  and  tlie  increased  supply  of  workmen  had, 
by  their  joint  operation,  sunk  wages  to  the  proper  level.    It  is  plain. 
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therefore,  that  such  a  society  might  go  on  indefinttely  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population*  tliougn  no  «ueh  thing  a^  an  unproductive  clans 
had  ever  been  heard  of.  'Die  divUiou  of  the  produce  of  industry 
would  not  always  be  the  same.  At  one  period  the  labourer  would  get 
u  larger,  and  at  another  n  lean  proportion.  When  he  got  most,  hin 
condition,  or,  which  in  the  wirnc  thing,  the  condition  of  the  great 
mnMS  of  society,  would  be  nio«t  pro^pernud  4  when  he  got  least,  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  what  he  luui  lost  was  accu* 
mulated  us  capital  ;  and  that,  in&tead  of  being  wasted  in  the  building 
of  Pavilionni  and  the  embroidery  of  Hussar  jackets,  it  waM  applied  to 
promote  industry  —  to  increase  that  fund  by  whose  antount  the  demand 
for  labour  must  alwavs  be  rcgulati^d. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr,  Ma\iUu&  (  Primipirji,  Ac*  p,  31),  that  tJmt  norlion 
of  revenue  which  is  saved  from  expenditure*  and  set  apart  to  torm  an 
additional  capital*  is  as  effectually  cu»»umed  as  the  gunpowder  which 
is  used  in  the  firing  of  a  ftti  tie  Jair,  But,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  con* 
iumed  by  persons  who  reproduce  a  greater  value,  and*  in  the  other,  by 
thO0€  who  reproduce  no  value  whatever*  It  may  no  doubt  be  highly 
^^V  proper  and  necessary  that  such  an  unproductive  consumption  should 
^^  take  place ;  but  to  nmintjiiu  that  it  contributes  to  the  increase  of 
national  wealth  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain,  that  that  wealth 
would  be  increased  by  throwing  a  portion  of  it  into  the  Kea! 

Wherever  there  is  the  mw€r^  the  wiH  to  consume  will  never  be 
wanting.  Tlie  real  difficulty  is  not  in  the  eating  of  a  good  dinner, 
but  in  the  getting  of  a  good  dinner  to  eat.  If  production  be  suffi* 
ciently  stimulated,  consumption  miiy  be  Wit  toit«elf;  and  Mr.  Malthu« 
may  dismiss  his  fears,  that  *  without  a  large  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
Guverniuent,'  we  should  have  u  continued  glut  of  commoditieai  I  At 
all  events,  we  must  nut  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  his  authority. 
We  must  not  supfnme  that  there  is  any  thing  productive  in  taxation  — 
any  thing  adv  1  ^  to  the   productive  classes*     It  cannot   indeed 

be  altogether  ri  1  with;  but  the  lower  it  is  reduccnl  the  better. 

*  Le  meilleur  de  ttm*  lea  plans  de  Finance  est  de  di^mnmT  pen,  et  lo 

*  meilleur  de  tons  Ics  impute  est  le  /j/im  petiL*  Tlie  industry  of  ait 
riculturist  will  be  exerted  ;  he  will  endeavour  tc»  raise  larger  eropSt 
he  knows  he  can  exchange  his  surplus  corn  for  labour,  marmfactured 

goods,  or  any  other  commodity  he  may  wish  to  acquire.  But  will  any 
such  effect  be  produced  by  taking  a  half  or  a  third  of  his  produce  to 
support  some  useless  regiment,  some  pampered  sinecurist»  or  some  pro* 
tligate  mistress  ?  Are  we  to  be  tolci,  that  the  prospect  of  enjoying 
increased  comfort,  and  comparative  respectability  and  ease,  as  the  fruit 
of  exertion,  will  operate  as  a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and 
economy  than  the  desire  of  satisfying  the  thankless  and  insatiable 
rapacity  of  the  lax-gatherer  ?  Mr.'Malthus  argues  as  if  consumption 
stood  stil!  when  taxes  are  reduced.  Hut  when  this  takes  place,  the 
fortunes  of  those  from  whom  they  are  levied  are  proportionably  aug- 
mented. Consumption  operates  with  equal  ecrtatnty,  and  to  firecisely 
the  same  extent,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  enables  those  by  whose  labour  com- 
modities are  produced  to  consume  a  greater  proportion  of  them. 
They  are,  in  consequence,  stimulated  lo  still  greater  exertion :  and 
thls»  as  we  have  already  f^hown,  must  ncccssurily  augment  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  the  demand  for  labour.  So  long  as  ttie  commoditien 
produced  are  fitted  for  the  use  of  those  with  whom  it  is  intended  tc» 
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exchange  them,  or  of  the  producers  themselves,  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible that  they  can  ever  be  in  excess.  If  they  are,  it  is  from  mis- 
calculation —  from  the  wrong  adaptation  o£  means  to  ends,  and  not 
from  the  absence  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Taxation  in  every  form  is  an 
evil ;  and,  when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  carried 
in  Holland)  and  is  now  carried  in  this  country,  it  becomes,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Smith,  <  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the 
*  inclemency  of  the  heavens.' 


OFFICE  OF  LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND* 

The  Institutiou  we  now  propose  to  examine  is  well  worth  a  thorough 
investigation.  We  allude  to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  to  certain 
matters  with  which  that  office  is  inseparably  connected. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  with  reference  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
office,  there  has  lately  been  a  complaint  that  very  little  is  known  ;  and, 
therefore  we  understand,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
Parliament  has  occasionally  felt  in  comprehending  its  exact  character, 
it  has  often  been  proposed,  even  by  members  of  administration,  to 
get  its  mysteriousness  removed  by  the  labours  and  the  report  of  a 
Committee.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ignorance,  that  we 
sometimes  hear,  what  appear  to  us  to  be  extravagant  remedies  proposed, 
both  by  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  reform,  for  very  fanciful  objections 
to  this  institution ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the 
public,  which  is  beginning  to  be  awakened  to  these  Scottish  matters, 
may  neither  be  relaxed  nor  misdirected,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
explain  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  office,  and  what  is  the  extent 
of  the  reformation,  if  any,  which  it  appears  to  require.  We  may  pre- 
mise, that  with  its  mere  history  we  have  nothing  to  do.  However 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the  antiquarian  to  trace  its  origin  and  progress, 
our  concern  is  with  its  present  practical  state  and  tendencies.  The 
result  of  any  inquiry  beyond  this,  we  are  satisfied,  would  be,  that  there 
is  nothing,  however  absurd,  illegal,  or  inapplicable  to  modem  usages, 
for  which  abundance  of  precedents  could  not  easily  be  found  in  the 
antient  proceedings  of  an  establishment,  which  was  then  little  else  than 
an  engine  of  power  in  barbarous  and  irregular  times. 

First.  The  Lord  Advocate,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  invariably 
been,  and  must  always  be,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  is 
the  general  Public  Prosecutor  for  Scotland.  Private  prosecutions  for 
criminal  offences  are  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Scotch  law;  but 
they  are  much  discouraged.  It  requires  a  peculiar  and  very  direct 
interest  to  entitle  a  private  person  to  institute  such  a  proceeding; 
and  even  when  the  right  to  do  so  exists,  the  individual  vested  with  it  is 
exposed  to  various  inconvenient  restrictions.  He  is  obliged,  for  ex- 
ample, to  begin  by  finding  security  for  the  payment  of  certain  penalties 

*  Essays  on  Constitutional  Law  and  the  Forms  of  Process;  containing 
Suggestions  for  shortening  the  Duration,  and  lessening  the  Offence,  of  Judicial 
Procedure  in  the  different  Courts  in  Scotland.  By  William  Ritchie,  Solicitor 
of  Supreme  Courts  in  Scotland,  &c^— VoL  xxxix.  page  365.    January,  1824^ 
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if  he  fm\  to  insist ;  he  must  then  take  an  oath  cti«t  he  beh'eves  hi«  i;om> 
plaint  to  be  well  foiindeH  i  he  has  to  pay  hit  own  costtf ;  and,  ifth^ 
ca«e  be  decided  against  hiiii,  he  must  gencrjilly  pay  those  of  the 
a«  !     ^^o ;  he  is  under  the  iifcessity  of  attiv  *mi^ 

|M  ,  and  there  is  very  little  protection  .  of 

infynntrs  or  actioriJi  of  damages.  Practically  apc;ikiiig.  Uu Tctbr^, 
private  proBecutions  are  ahnost  unknown.  Every  offence  ^hich  m  to 
oe  protiecuted,  as  all  the  material  onen  are*  in  the  Court  c^  ry, 

which  IS  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  whole  country^  is  not  *y  :t?d 

in  the  nitme,  hut  is  conducted  by  the  direction*,  of  the  l-ord  Advocate, 
or  of  those  who  act  under  liim  ;  wliile  *ligliter  delicts,  which  are  tried 
before  the  local  mugistrate^,  are  prosecuted  and  conducted  by  an 
officer  called  the  Procurator- Mscal,  who»  in  various  rt  *pectii,  but  chietiy 
io  this  right  of  prosecutiooi  is, in  his  district,  what  the  KingH  Advocate, 
by  whom  however  he  is  generally  liable  to  be  iupereedcd  even  fheret 
is  to  tl»e  country  at  large.  In  the  excrcii^e  of  this  privilege,  his  Lord* 
ship  is  invested  with  a  very  large  discretion.  Indeed,  however  he  may 
be  indirectly  controlled  by  Parliament  or  by  public  opinion,  liis  discre* 
tion,  in  us  far  as  strict  law  is  concerned,  is  almost  unlimited*  It  is  not 
positively  settled  whether  he  is  bound,  in  any  circumstances,  to  give 
u()  the  name  of  his  informer ;  but  it  would  certainly  require  a  very 
extraordinary  case  to  force  him  to  do  so,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  done.  He  is  not  bound  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
he  either  accuses,  or  abstainf*  from  accusing.  Neither  he,  nor  the  Crown 
which  he  represents,  are  liable  in  any  costs  ;  and  without  a  prostitution 
of  his  ofhce  m»  plain  and  gross  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  supposed 
to  be  eonmiitteu,  he  may  safely  !»mile  at  every  threat  of  damages*  In 
other  words,  he  is  the  absolute  Monarch  of  this  great  department  of 
criminal  justice. 

Secondif/,  Jn  thus  prosecuting,  or  declining  to  prosecute,  he  is  not 
controlled  by  any  thing  like  the  Ct»roner*s  Jnnuest.  or  the  (tiand  Jury, 
in  Kngland.     Tljcfce  insfitulionn  are  utterly  unknown  in  Scotland, 

Thirdltf,  The  privileges  given  by  law  to  the  prisioner,  after  he  thua 
becomes  an  object  of  otficial  accusation,  are  not  great,  hi  order  to  un* 
•^lAerstand  them,  diiterefil  eases  must  be  suppoetecl ;  1.  ff  his  Lordship, 
«fter  preferring  the  charge,  chuses  to  refrain  from  detaining  the  accused 
in  prison,  and  from  indicting,  we  know  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
keeping  the  accusation  hanging  over  the  head  and  over  the  character 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  hits  attached  it,  for  twenty  years.  If  he  im- 
prisuMK,  the  prisoner  has  a  remedy  under  a  statute  to  be  named  imme- 
diately ;  or  if  there  be  an  indictment,  the  accused  may  demand  pro- 
tection from  the  Court.  But  if  lie  docs  nothing  but  accuse,  that  is,  if 
he  merely  prefers  the  charge  and  gets  the  person  commirted,  and  ihcti 
cotitients  to  bin  liberation,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  leffal  remedy  that 
the  accused  has  in  order  to  avoid  the  anxiety  and  t^hame  of  being  thus 
charged,  except  to  wait  for  twenty  years  ;  after  which  it  is  understood 
that  the  right  of  prosecution  is  barred  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  2.  If 
the  imprisonment  be  in»(i»iled  on,  the  prisoner  can  only  get  out  of  con* 
fifiement  by  tind ing  bail,  if  the  ofitnce  be  bailable;  or  if  it  be  not 
bailftble,  or  if  he  cannot  tind  bail,  by  availing  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the  retgn  of  Queen 
Anne,  which,  from  its  date,  is  commonly  called  the  Act  of  1701.  This 
statute  prevents  the  extension  of  confinement  of  persons  in  custudv  for 
trial  beyond  a  certain  period*     But  then,  if  the  prisoner  docs  not  cfiuse* 
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or  if  he  neglects,  to  make  a  formal  application  to  the  Court  for  the 
benefit  of  this  act,  it  does  not  reach  his  case,  and  he  may  lie  in  jail 
untried  till  the  said  twenty  years  be  out,  3.  When  the  prisoner  does 
avail  himself  of  this  statute  (the  benefits  of  which  cannot  be  withheld 
from  him  while  he  is  forced  to  continue  in  jail),  the  advantages  which 
it  gives,  him  are  chiefly,  that  he  must  know  his  accuser  and  his  crime, 
and  have  his  trial  brought  on  and  finished  within  a  computed  time. 
The  length  of  the  time  depends  on  the  proceedings  of  the  accuser,  and 
the  adjudged  cases  show  that  it  is  of^en  a  matter  of  excessive  difficulty 
to  ascertain  it;  but  it  is  now  quite  certain,  that  it  may  be  extended  in 
every  case  to  140  days,  or  to  nearly  five  months.  For  this  period,  the 
Lord  Advocate  is  entitled,  certainly  not  without  control,  for  he  is  ac- 
countable to  Parliament  and  to  the  public,  but  without  any  regular 
legal  check,  to  cause  the  incarceration  of  any  individual  in  Scotland, 
pearly  at  his  own  discretion. 

Fourthly.  When  the  prisoner  is  at  last  about  to  be  brought  to  trial,  he 
must  have  his  indictment,  with  the  names  of  all  his  jurors  and  witnesses, 
and  a  specification  of  all  articles  of  written  evidence,  at  least  fifteen  days 
before ;  and  at  the  trial  he  always  has  counsel,  who  are  entitled  to 
address  the  Jury  on  his  behalf,  and  who,  in  all  discussions,  have  the 
benefit  of  speaking  last.  These  are  great  advantages,  no  doubt ;  but 
still  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  his  situation  which  must  be  taken 
into  view  in  forming  any  fair  estimate  of  the  powers  of  his  accusers. 
1*/,  We  have  formerly  explained,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  law  which 
secures  perfect  impartiality  in  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  the  Jury, 
and  that  the  fifteen  persons  who  are  to  try  the  case  are  named  by  the 
presiding  Judge.  2dlyy  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
to  be  law,  that  that  Court  may,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  declare  new 
crimes  ;  that  is,  declare  acts  to  be  criminal  which  were  never  heard  of 
as  criminal,  or  perhaps  never  heard  of  at  all  before.  *  It  seems  to  be 
'  held  in  England,'  (says  the  leading  modern  authority  on  Scotch 
Criminal  Law  *),  *  that  no  Court  has  power  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
'  new  ofience,  although  highly  pernicious,  and  approaching  very 
^  nearly  to  others  which  have  been  prohibited,  until  some  statute  has 

*  declared  it  to  be  a  crime,  and  assigned  a  punishment.     With  us,' the 

*  maxim  is  directly  the  reverse;  that  our  Supreme  Court  have  an  in- 

*  hererUpowerj  as  such^  competently  to  punish  (with  the  exception  of  life  and 

*  limb)  every  act  which  is  obviously  of  a  criminal  nature^  although  it  be 

*  suchf  whichy  in  time  pasty  has  never  been  the  subject  of  prosecution.  This 
is  elsewhere  called  by  the  same  aiuthor,  *  the  native  vigour '  of  our 
criminal  law.  (vol.  i.  p.  436)  Sdly,  All  the  judgments  of  this  Court  are 
irreversible  from  the  moment  thev  are  pronounced.  There  is  not  only 
no  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal,  but  no  power  even  by  that  Court  of 
reviewing  any  of  its  own  sentences,  or  of  judicially  consulting  any 
other  Judges. 

Fifthly.  The  Lord  Advocate  has  not  only  these  privileges  in  his 
own  person,  but,  besides  being  aided  by  a  Solicitor-General,  he  has 
the  power  of  splitting  himself  into  various  parts,  by  a  nomination  of 
Deputies,  each  of  whom  has  the  same  authority  with  his  constituent. 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives whom  his  Lordship  may  thus  appoint ;  but  those  who  act  are  in 
general  only  three.     They  must  be  of  the  legal  profession,  and  are 

^  IIuinc*s  Criuiioal  Law,  Introductiop,  page  1:^. 
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commonly  youug  meti*  The  Lord  Advocate  lis  held  to  be  r€f»pon&ilite 
for  them ;  and  therefore,  however  ditficuk  it  mny  be  in  pmetice  to 
make  auy  one  who  is  personally  iniioeeDt  reiipotUBible  for  the  offieioJ 
conduct  of  another,  he  alone  nppointN  and  renioveii  them  at  pteasare. 
So  that  there  are  thus  pros^ecutorji  in  the  country,  who,  thouj^h  they 
act  in  the  name  of  another,  yet  perfonn  the  great  ma«»  of  the  crinnnal 
bufiinesj^  including  the  resolution  to  try«  without  hitving  their  c|Uttlit]- 
cations  nreviouilv  known  to,  or  being  directly  named  by.  the  State. 

Sirihit/,  To  all  these  merely  legal  powersi  there  in  invariably  jomed 
another^  which  is  apt  to  affect  the  exercise  of  all  the  rest,  to  an  entenl 
which  neither  the  law  nor  practice  has  exactly  defined,  but  which  in 
very  considerable.  The  Lord  Advocate  is*  the  organ  oi  the  Adminis* 
tration  under  which  he  acts,  in  niattersi  purely  PoUticaL  It  is  from 
this  Umt  the  principal  dignity  and  influence  ot  his  office  u  derived* 
He  is  not  only  the  professional  adviser  of  the  Crown  in  legal  affairs, 
but  he  necessarily  obtains  and  holds  his  situation  solely  on  condition  of 
his  supporting  the  interetsts  of  the  party  that  promotes  him  ;  and  in  order 
that  he  may  do  so  the  better,  it  is  quite  well  known  to  every  body  whom 
he  may  have  occasion  to  address  or  act  with,  even  in  his  proper  official 
character,  that  he  engrosses  a  very  large  sliare  of  irregular  and  unde* 
fined,  but,  for  this  very  reason,  of  most  effectual  patronage. 

These  are  the  principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  his  situa- 
tion. Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  their  operution,  these  are  the  t^icts.  That  Uiey  vest  thiji 
office  with  power,  whicli  is  not  only  prodigious  in  extent,  but  not 
subject  to  any  regular  and  familiar  control  of  a  legal  character, —  by 
which  we  mean  any  control  Liable  to  be  enforced,  like  other  mat  ten  of 
right,  by  ordinary  applications  to  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  not  resolving 
merely  or  chiefly  into  what  \h  called  the  responsibility  of  the  servanta 
of  Government, —  is  beyond  all  question.  This  maybe  quite  proper; 
i»ut  no  one  who  is  aware  either  of  tlic  theory  or  of  the  practice  of  this 
office  can  honestly  dispute  tlie  fact,  that  its  privileges  are  as  extensive 
as  we  have  described  tnem  to  be.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  one 
mau  armed  with  so  great  a  power  in  any  government  professing  to  be 
free,  in  Europe;  and  certainly  there  is  no  other  within  the  sphere  of 
the  British  Constitution.  It  is  difficult  to  add  much  to  a  power  which 
is  so  great,  that  it  enables  its  possessor  to  imprison^  for  1 10  day^,  or, 
which  is  ol^en  of  more  importance  tlian  even  this  positive  act,  which 
enables  him  to  abstain  from  trying  or  i in pri soiling,  or,  or  in  other 
words,  to  give  an  indemnity  to  all  those  who  he  thinks  deserve  it* 
Accordingly,  tlie  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Farliament  show,  that 
those  who  have  enjoyed  this  office  have,  at  different  times,  dcjjcnbed  it 
as  virtunJly  engrossing  all  the  other  powers  of  the  StJite.  It  has  been 
said  advisedly,  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  that  the  Lord  Advo* 
catc  is  the  Privy  t  ouncil  of  Scotland, —  tlie  Grand  Jury  of  Scotland,— 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces  of  Scotland, —  the  guardian  of 
the  whole  police  of  the  country,—  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  higher 
orders,  the  general  maiiagemeut  of  the  business  of  Government  is 
devolved  upon  him. 

Tlius,  a  discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  tlie  year  18(H, 
which  turned  upon  the  nature  of  this  offScer's  powers;  and  the  gentle- 
man who  then  held  the  situation,  and  was  well  acquaintuined  with  its 
privileges,  both  by  learning  and  experience,  is  said  by  the  Parliamentary 
Jtcporters  to  have  given  the  following  account  of  them.    *  lliey,  Hir$ 
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*  who  judge  of  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  by  a  com- 

*  parlsoti   with    the   dry,    formal    office    of   Attorney- General    in    thi« 
'  country,  have,  indeed,  formed    a    most  erroneous    opinion    on    the 

*  subject.     The  honourable  gentleman  has  professed  his  inability  to 

*  explain  to  the  House  the   various    and    conipHcated  duties    ofthis 

*  office.     I  wish  that  1  could,  within  any  reasonable  compass,  define  its 

*  duties;  for  then«  I  can  assure  the  House,  that,  though  extetmce  almoU 

*  beyond  rfmcqUioru  they  would  afford  me  ease  and   retirement,  com- 

*  pared  with  the  endlesis  succession   of  duties  which  now  successively 

*  pass  under  my  review.     It  will   be  necessary  ibr  me  to  »ay  a  few 

*  words  here  respecting  the  executive  government  of  Scotland  previous 

*  to  the  Union,     At   that  period,  the  Lord  Hi(fh  Chancellor,  the  Lonl 

*  Jusiiee  General^  the  /Mrd  Justice  Clerk,  the  Lard  Privy  Seal,  and  the 

*  Lord  Advocate,  were    the  constituent  members  of  administration. 

*  From  a  variety  of  causes,  these  have  successively  disappeared.     The 

*  Lord  High  Chancellor  is  no  longer  in   existence.     The  Lord  Privy 

*  Seal  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of  appending  the  seal  of  Scotland* 

*  The  Lord  Cliief  Justice  General  is  the  mere  nominal  head  of  a  Court 

*  at  which   he  never  presides.     By  a  ispecial  act  of  Parliaments  the 

*  Lord  Justice  Clerk  can  have  no  seat  in  the   House,  and  is  wholly 

*  confined   to  his  own   Court: — under  these  circumstances,  Sir,  (Ae 
'  whole  of  the  duties  connected  with  tite^e  varimm  deportments  Itave  now 

*  e/Uirefy  devolved  on  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland*     To  him  all  inferior 

*  officers  look  for  advice  and  decision  ;  and,  with  the  grmtM pFOpriefy^ 

*  ii  rmit/  be  mid  thai  he  possesses  the  whole  of  the  executive  government  of 

*  Scotland  und§r  Mi  part ictdar  care.     I,  Sir,  have  found  in  ray  own  ex- 

*  perience,  how  boundless  are  the  duties  which  this  office  imposes.     It 

*  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  in  u  thousand  instances,  not  only  to  give  advice 

*  on  subjects  connected  with  my  profesiiional  pursuits,  but  on  subjcets 
«  tiUogether  foreign  from  my  habits  of  life*     1  have  often  been  under  the 

*  necessity  of  giving  advice  in  matters  purely  Military^  and  to  endeavour 

*  to  remove  difficulties  which  had  occurred  in  arranging  the  means  of 

*  national  defence.     I nmy  state ^  without  ctttyycrattofiy  thai  ^/we  thejirsi 

*  passing  of  the  acts  for  the  d^ftm\'  of*  the  count ty,  J  hare  giveti  to  Lord 

*  Idmtmanis,  and  others  etnployed  in  carrying  these  acts  into  effect^  no 

*  iea   dkoH  eiglU  hundred  different  opinions   on  t/te  sufy'ect   of  military 

*  arrangemerds.' 

Many  of  these  pretensions  have  been  Bcouted  by  some  people  as 
extravagant,  and  even  ludicrous  ;^ — ^but  we  see  nothing  ludicrous  in 
them.  It  may  possibly  be  true,  that  a  few  of  them  are  not  clearly 
Founded  in  strict  law  ;  yet,  as  the  office  is  allowed  to  be  practically 
managed,  every  one  of  them  is  rather  understated.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  Prosecutor's  mixture  of  general  political  superintendence  with 
undefined  legal  rights  makes  it  difficult  to  say  what  privileges  he  has 
not,  or  at  least  will  not  be  held  to  have,  whenever  a  particular  case 
occurs  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  answer  a  complaint  by  reference  to 
the  nature  of  his  situation. 

This  has  given  rise  to  two  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  Sonre  are  for  an  instant  and 
complete  uholition  of  the  place,  which  they  hold  to  be,  even  on  or- 
dinary occasioujs.  an  utter  ahoniinutiun*  There  are  others  again 
who  think  that  it  docs  not  require  to  be  even  corrected;  but  that, 
though  it  be  an  institution  which  could  not  pof»sibly  be  transplanted 
into  any  other  part  of  the  Britif^h  empire,  it  does  excellently  in  Scotland^ 
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and  is  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  that  administration  of  the  common 
law  which  these  persons  hold  to  be  the  boast  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  reason inj^  of  the  former  class  does  not  require  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  consists  in  referring  to  the  preceding  facts.  The  reasoning 
of  the  latter  class  is  this  ; — They  say  that  the  office  was  instituted  as  a 
protection  to  individuals  against  unjust  accusation,  and  a  protection  to 
the  public  against  there  being  no  accusations  at  all ;  —  that  the  duty  of 
thus  investigating  crimes  and  suspicions  requires  very  great  discre- 
tionary powers,  the  exercise  of  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  question- 
able ; —  that  to  prevent  abuse,  however,  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  such, 
must  hold  a  high  place  in  the  State,  and  be  much  in  the  contidence  of 
the  executive  government ;  —  tliat  this  elcvaliun  is  a  security  against 
any  prostitution  of  his  office; — that  the  very  greatness  of  his  power^ 
by  keeping  up  a  constant  jealonsv,  is  the  best  security  for  his  modera- 
tion ;  —  and  that  a  single  individual,  experienced  in  law,  eminent  in 
dignity,  and  removed  from  temptation,  is  at  once  a  more  antelhgent  and 
a  more  responsible  instrument  than  either  grand  juries,  or  any  thing 
else  that  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  complete 
vigilance  with  complete  impartiality  in  the  prosecution  or  the  non- 
prosecution  of  crimes. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  last 
of  these  views,  w^e.shtiU  state  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  already 
quoted,  whose  authority  on  these  subjects  is  the  more  important,  from 
his  intimating  in  his  introduction,  that  he  ivas  partly  induced  to  publish 
his  work  by  '  Oie  desire  of  resctiing  the  law  of  nuf  native  country  from  that 

*  sUtld  of  declension  in  th^  esteem  of  ttonw  p€trt  of  the  ptthlic^  into  which,  of 

*  laie  f/earif  it  seans  to  fuive  been  Jailing.'*'  Acting  under  the  influence 
of  this  consideration,  the  following  is  the  answer  made  to  the  objection 
we  have  referred  to.  There  are  no  italics  in  the  original  ;  but  we  have 
printed  such  of  the  words  in  that  form  as  seem  worthy  of  the  intelligent 
reader's  special  notice. 

'  I  think  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  complaint  is  better 

*  founded  respecting  that  part   of  our  system  w^hicli  lodges  the  power 

*  of  prosecution  with  a  public  officer,  the  Lord  Advocate,  by  wlujm  it 

*  is  exercised  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion*    For  what 

*  are  the  evils  which  have  been  found  in  practice  to  attend  this  plan 

*  of  accusation?     Or  is  it  not  rather  certain,  that,  to  this  very  course 

*  of  proceeding,  tifhich  places  t/te  entire  responsibility  for  all  prosevuiions 

*  wifh  one  indimdunl  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  (w4io  therefore,  on  his 

*  own  account,  will  be  cautious  and   reserved  in  the  exercise  of  his 

*  powers,)  we  owe  the  singular  and  constant   moderation  which  has 

*  prevailed,  time  out  ffmiftd,  in  the  administration  of  this  part  of  public 
'  justice.     Certainlyi  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that,  by  this  contrivance, 

*  the  Prosecutor  is  most  etfectually  removed  from  the  contagion  of  that 

*  popular  prejudice,  either  for  or  against  the  accused,  which  is  apt  to 

*  arise  in  any  case  of  an  extraordinary  or  interesting  nature.     And> 

*  with  respect  to  the  risk  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  it  is  trtie,  titat, 

*  in  an  aroUrart/  government,  where  the  wfwle  frante  and  ortler  of  things 

*  ismh  io  make  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  the  chief  object  of  regard  and  t/w 

*  sok  meam  ^  prefetnmU^  such  an  ifistitufion  might  be  made  an  engine  of 

*  if^miwe.     But  tliere    is    no  inference  from  thence  to  the  situation 

*  of  things  in  this  country,  tiihere  ifich  is  the  care  of  freedom  and  love  of 

*   Hitnie'9  Commentarioi,  Introdnctior*,  jiagc  \.  edit.  1819. 
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*  justice,  cmdsuch  (he  high  iftflttaice  of  the  poptihr  part  of  the  Constttutfmi^ 
'  that  any  person  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  who  should 

*  strain  his  powers,  or  pervert  them  to  oppressive  purposes?,  would  in- 

*  jure  alike  his  own  reputation  and  fortune,  and   the  service   of  the 

*  Crown.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inhiibitants  of  Scotland  have 
'  nothing  tofiar^  aful^  in  trttth^  have  never  suffered  (since  the  Revolution 

*  at  least)  from  the  privileges  of  this  ofljce,  so,  on   the  other,  it  is 

*  impossible  to  deny  the  high   and  extensive  benefits  which  attend  it, 

*  in  maintaining  the  police  of  the  country,  and  securing  the  prosecution 

*  of  every  criminal  whose   case  refiuircs   it,  without  any  trouble,  or  a 

*  shilling  even  of  expence,  to  the  party  injured/ 

Both  of  these  views  are  incorrect ;  and  the  real  truth  will  probably 
be  found  to  lie  between  them*  A  distinction  must  be  attended  to 
which  is  plainly  overlooked  in  each. 

In  ordinan/  caws^—  that  is,  in  cases  not  affected  by  politicat  conside- 
rations,—  the  absence  of  all  interest  or  prejudice  may  easily  enable  the 
good  sense  or  humanity  of  those  who  are  at  any  time  intrusted  with  the 
office  to  overcome  its  defects  in  their  practice;  and  we  presume  that 
it  is  only  of  such  cases  that  those  are  thinking  who  make  general  pane- 
gyrics  on  the  institution  itself.  Even  with  this  restriction,  they  are  not 
always  correct :  witness  the  monitory  case  of  Campbell  of  Glennure 
in  1752;  and  the  ahnost  constant  support,  or  rather  invitation,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  Court  in  its  claims  to  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  such  as  that  of  enacting  new  crimes,  which,  even  though  they 
be  founded  in  barbarous  law,  it  is  plain  that  no  court  ought  to  exercise, 
or  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  think  of  as  falling  within  its  sphere,  liut 
it  may  be  conceded  that,  in  general,  the  practice  of  the  office  has,  in 
ordinary  cases,  been  judicious,  moderate,  ai^d  impartial.  The  great 
wonder,  and  the  just  praise,  is,  that  a  system  bo  liable  to  abuse  has  been 
abused  so  little. 

But,  as  Cicero  says  of  a  Roman  prosecutor, '  Nulla  est  laus  ibi  esse 

*  integrum,  ubi  neino  est  qui  aut  possil,  aut  conetur,  corrumpere/ 
Tliese  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  temptation  to  go  wrong-  How 
does  the  truth  stand  when  tt  is  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  one  of  those 
questions  in  which  the  fate  of  an  administration  is  involved, —  or  the 
conduct  of  its  local  representatives  is  at  stake, —  or  party  interests  and 
feelings  are  even  implicated  ?     Is  it  indeed  true,  that,  on  snth  ocrfuionSf 

*  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  have  nothing  to  fear^  and,  in  truth,  /tare 

*  never  suffered  (since  the  Revolution  at  least)  from  the  privileges  of 

*  this  office?'  Let  history  answer  this  question.  We  must  decline 
entering  into  any  details ;  partly  because  each  instance  of  alleged 
sufiering  would  open  up  a  Beld  more  extensive  tlian  we  can  allow  for 
the  whole  subject,  and  partly  because  the  proper  reply  to  such  pro- 
positions, when  viewed,  as  we  view  all  this  matter,  with  reference  to 
the  principles  of  an  institution,  and  not  to  the  conduct  of  any  indivi- 
duals, consists  in  appealing  not  to  what  has  taken  place  in  detached 
casesy  but  to  what  the  tendencies  of  the  institution  entitle  us  to  hold 
must  always  lake  place,  were  it  even  administered  by  angels.  It  is  a 
degradation  of  the  cause  of  truth  to  descend  to  any  other  refutation, 
except  that  which  re^ts  solely  upon  the  known  moral  nature  of  man* 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  I^rd  Advocate  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
very  learned  and  eminent  person,  has  an  argutnent^  in  his  Treatise  on 
our  Criminal  Law,  against  the  expediency  of  Juries  in  penal  trials. 
Part  of  hii  reoioning  is  founded  on  the  evidence  aHbrded  by  examples 
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I  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  that  adminiMrtitioii  of  Uie  commcm 
i^liich  lhe»c  persons  hold  to  be  ihc  boii*i  of  this  pan  of  the  king- 
dam.  Hie  reasoning  of  the  former  clujis  does  not  require  Co  be  ex* 
plained.  It  con,sii»t«  in  referring  tu  the  preceding  fiicta,  l*)ie  reiuoning 
of  the  Itilter  clasiiis  thiM  ; — They  say  that  the  ottice  wua  inttitulcd  ii«  « 
proteetion  to  tndividualB  againil  unjutit  accufiation,  and  a  protection  to 
the  public  againmt  there  being  no  accusations  at  all  ;  —  that  the  duty  of 
thuA  investigating  crinicH  and  i^uiipicions  requires  very  great  diftcre- 
tionary  powers^,  the  exercise  of  which  ought  not  to  he  hghtly  quevtion* 
able  ; — that  to  prevent  uhutie,  however*  the  Lord  AdvocatP,  ui  »uelti 
must  hold  u  high  pluce  in  the  State,  and  be  much  in  tile  contidcncc  of 
the  executive  government ;  —  that  thJg  elevation  it  a  security  ogainu 
any  prostitution  of  hi§  oHice ;  —  that  the  very  greatncit  of  htii  powrert 
by  keeping  up  a  consitant  jealousy,  in  the  be»t  security  for  hk  modeni* 
tion^  —  and  thitt  a  single  indiviJufd*  experienced  in  Uw»  imoent  ill 
dignity*  and  removed  from  temptation,  i^  at  once  a  mont  intelligettl  and 
a  more  re»ponitble  ituitrument  than  either  grand  jurieti«  or  any  thing 
dae  tliat  haa  ever  been  invenled  for  the  purpoi^e  of  uniting  complete 
vigilance  with  complete  impartiality  in  iJie  prosecution  or  the  non- 
prosecution  of  crimei*. 

Lest  it  should  be  nuppoied  that  we  ore  not  doing  justice  Co  tlie  ]a«t 
of  these  view's,  we  shall  utale  it  in  the  words  ot  the  author  already 
i]Uotedf  whose  authority  on  the^^e  Kubjects  in  the  more  important,  from 
kts  intimating  in  his  introduction*  thut  he  was  partly  induced  to  publish 
|p  iNiffk-by  *■  An^lmm  qfremrmHo  iht  lam  of  mu  maiitf§  cauMirjjf  from  ihai 
<SHi^MHttl«i  A^mimm  a(  same  pari  qf  Om  pMie,  UUo  wkkJk^tf 
■  §mfimttU$timiaham  hem  JalUng:^  Acting  under  the  iofliMiiGO 
of  this  consideration,  the  following  is  the  answer  made  to  the  obJMliCNI 
we  have  referred  to*  There  are  no  italics  in  the  original ;  but  we  havo 
printed  such  of  the  words  m  that  form  as  seem  worthy  of  the  intclligonl 
reader's  special  notice. 

'  I  think  it  may  alao  be  doubted  whether  the  complaint  ii  better 
'  foun  ''Cting  that  part    of  our  sy?*tcm  which  lodges  the  power 

'  of  p  i>n  with  a  public  otticer,  the  I-ord  Advocate,  by  whom  it 

'  is  CTcercined  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion.    For  what 

*  are  the  evils  which  have  been  found  ni  practice  to  attend  this  plan 
'  of  accusation?     Or  is  \X  not  rather  cerlmn.  that,  tfl  this  very  courne 

*  of  proceeding,  which  pia4^4  th*^  ertfire  rtitpon»dnliitf  for  all  prt>»ecuhong 

*  wiih  mue  imiiriiititil  of  htgh  rank  and  reputation,  (who  therefore,  on  his 

*  own  account,  will  be  cautious  and  reserved  in  the  exercise  of  his 
'  powers*)  we  owe  the  singular  and  constant   moderation  which  lias 

*  prevailed,  time  oui  ftfmiruif  in  the  administration  of  this  part  of  public 

*  justice.     Certainly,  it  caimot  be  disputed^  that,  by  this  contrivance, 

*  tlH3  l^osecutor  ik  mo«t  elfectually  removed  from  the  contagion  of  that 

*  popular  prejudice,  either  for  or  against  the  accused,  which  is  apt  to 

*  arise  in  any  case  of  an  extraordinary   or  interesting  nature.     And, 

*  with  respect  to  the  nsk  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  ii  i*  irue,  thai^ 

*  in  ati  nrhitran/  f^wertimeHt,  wht-rc   the  whole  franm  and  onler  of  things 

*  igndu  to  make  (ht  favom^  oftAr  mtvcrrign  the  e/tirf  rj/ffret  of  rttfarn  and  Ae 

*  mde  maafM  of  prefisrmmi%  nteh  an  inxtitutiun  mujht  he  madv  an  evtjiur  af 

*  infUAtice*     liut  there    b    no  inference  from  thence  to  the  situation 

*  oi*  tlitnga  in  this  country,  toherc  iuch  ii  the  care  of  frcsdotn  and  love  of 

•  Htone*»  Coniinfiiltari«a,  fntrodnetion,  piigc  I.  cdiu  lil9. 
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credit  for  their  purity.  Their  characters  and  motives  may  be  perfect ; 
but  the  mischief  is,  that  those  who  differ  from  them  can  seldom  be  made 
to  believe,  or  to  care,  for  this :  and  therefore,  the  reliance  which  is 
demanded  for  them  upon  this  account  can  never  have  any  effect,  even 
where  it  is  perfectly  well  founded,  except  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
system  which  requires  such  faith  to  support  it.  •  Magnitudo  periculi 
'  summo  timore  hominem  afficit,  quod  uno  judicio  de  fortunis  omnibus 

*  decernit;  idque  dum  cogitat,  non  minus  ssepe  ei  venit  in  mentem 

*  potestatis,  quam  equitatis,  tuae  ;  —  propterea  quod  omnes,  quorum  in 

*  alterius  manu  vita  posita  est,  ssepius  illud  cogitant,  quod  possit  is,  cujus 

*  in  ditione  ac  potestate  sunt,  quam,  quid  debeat  facere.'  * 

There  have  therefore  been  various  remedies  proposed  for  what  at  all 
times  have  been  felt  to  be  formidable  objections  to  this  office.  There 
are  some,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  who  are  for  its  instant  abolition, 
or  for  alterations  which  amount  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  It  is  not 
unusual,  for  example,  to  hear  it  proposed,  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
should  not  be  privileged  to  decline  disclosing  his  informer,—  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  saved  from  costs  or  damages, — that  he  ought  to  have 
no  right  to  delegate  his  authority  to  others, —  and  that  some  liberal 
provision  should  be  made  for  private  prosecutions.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that  these,  and  many  similar  remedies  that  might  easily  be  named,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  office.    If  we  are  to  have  a  public 

Erosecutor  at  all,  he  must  be  vested  with  those  privileges  without  which 
e  could  not  act ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  have  him,  he  had  better  be 
abolished  directly,  than  allowed  to  remain  in  an  ineffectual  condition. 
But  there  are  other  alterations  to  which  this  objection  does  not  apply, 
and  which  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the  office  is  not  to  be 
abolished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  that  its  respectability  and 
usefulness  is  to  be  increased,  by  making  it  more  popular  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 

1.  The  very  first  change  of  this  description  which  seems  now  to  be 
called  for,  and  which  is  recommended  by  its  requiring  no  new  law,  but 
depending  merely  on  the  practice  of  the  government,  is,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  should  be  empowered  or  obliged  to  act  as  a  Political  charac- 
ter in  an  infinitely  less  degree  than  he  now  is.  There  was  some  apology 
for  his  being  required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  agent  for  administra- 
tion when  the  kingdoms  were  first  united,  because  there  was  then  such 
ignorance  of  Scottish  affairs  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  metropolis  was  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  resident  organ  of  government ;  and,  though  the  Public  Prosecutor 
was  the  very  last  person  who  ought  to  have  been  selected  for  this 
business,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  employ  him.  But  now  that  the  country 
is  trained  to  habits  of  lawful  industry, —  that  the  whole  of  our  affairs 
are  as  well  known  at  the  seat  of  government  as  they  are  here, —  that 
the  people  have  risen  to  a  juster  conception  of  their  constitutional 
rights, —  that  government  is  effectually  represented  by  other  officers  in 
all  departments, —  and  that  a  letter  can  easily  reach  London  in  forty- 
eight  hours, —  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  continuing  the 
junction  of  two  offices  which  are  quite  inconsistent.  For  nothing  can 
be  more  glaring  than  the  incompatibility  between  the  duties  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  those  of  a  mere  servant  of  administration.  The  interest 
which  the  community  has  in  the  impartiality  of  its  Judges  is  not  much 

•  Cicero  pro  P.  Quintio. 
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greaier  Ihan  thai  which  it  has  in  the  impartiality  ofili  national  acctticr. 
If  thin  officer  has  luit  candour  ami  firmnenK  to  view  every  ca^e  soJclr 
accord  inf(  to  it*  legal  merits*  j  but,  fit  her  from  arhitrarinrs*  of  principle, 
— from  violence  of  temper, —  from  i^ratitude  to  his  patrons, —  devotion 
to  hi^  party,^  o  hiau  towards  hln  friends, —  he  be  likely  to  mitigate 
prosecution  in  favour  of  some  who  are  probably  f»uijty,  but  whosie  guilt 
It  is  inconvenient  to  expose,  or  to  enforce  it  jttrictly  againnt  others  who 
may  be  irmocetil,  but  over  whose  innocenct?  it  i%  convenient  to  caifl  ft 
doubt, —  he  ID  the  greatest  curiie  that  a  country  can  know.  It  is  but 
just,  therefore,  wuh  reference  even  to  bimMelf,  to  keep  him  clear 
of  that  constant  party  contact,  which  ik  a  more  copious  vource  of  pre* 
jndice  than  almcMt  ill  the  other  temptatioiui  to  which  our  nature  CftD 
be  exposed. 

Tins  too  is  infinitely  more  necessary  in  Scotland  than  it  i*  in  England. 
In  the  latter  country  there  are  Grand  Juric*.  and  popular  election*,  and 
many  other  insUtutions^  which  jutand  between  the  people  and  the  official 
accuser.  But  in  Scotland,  there  is  nothing  interpaxed  between  the«e 
two,  except  perhape  public  opinion,  which  i*  often  uninformed,  and  must 
in  emch  individual  ca^e  be  too  late,  and  subiiequent  purliamentary 
responsibilitv.  The  people,  therefore,  are  very  little  practiced  in  tho»e 
habits  of  ortlerly  public  freedom  wliieh,  in  England,  go  far  to  superBedo 
all  the  other  checkii  of  the  coiuititution.  llie  number  also  of  placet  of 
honour  or  emolument  for  procuring  which,  the  patronage  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  if  not  decisive,  is  at  lea^it  very  desirable,  is  much  greater 
here  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  every  country,  too,  in  which 
there  it*  no  Parliament,  the  Bar  necessarily  becomes  the  next  important 
political  element,  and  itj»  indepeitdence  is  the  next  best  preservative  of 
public  spirit.  Now,  the  Scotch  Bar,  though  prodigiouisly  overcrowded 
with  reference  to  real  practice,  is  in  the  extraordinary  situation  of 
having  one  office  for  every  third  or  for  every  second  member  ;  which 
offices,  being  of  a  legal  nature,  niuy  be  supposed  to  fall  pcrvdiarly  within 
the  fair  line  of  the  pronecutor  «  influence.*  Now%  is  it  right,  or  cvm 
.decent,  that  he,  on  whose  breath  the  life,  liberty,  and  character  of  every 
-lOdan  and  woman  in  the  nation  may  depend,  should  be  allowed,  any 
where^  but  particularly  in  a  country  circumstanced  as  this  it,  to  expoft 

*  AAer  the  mo«t  acctinite  examtnation  wg  cnn  moke,  the  foUowtag  appcan  to 
be  the  %tHtc  of  the  fact* 

Tiic  niunca  on  the  roll  of  the  Tiiciilty  of  Advocates  amount  in  all  (Dccawbar 
1823)  tu  nih  The  nuKibcr  of  offKCH  held  by  these  persfm-  we  cannot  m<ertMII» 
btH«uMe   many  of    iIkiu  arc   unconnected  with   thr  (  arv  liHil  out  of 

ScotUn.J ;  hut  the  civil  offirrs,  hvUl  by  iiu^mbcT»  uf  t  ^  within  Scotland, 

are   CM        '  T^  Judges,  Murtrrs,   i *pofcB!Mjr?«,  Crt^wn 

Coun-  m1  to  Courts,  S5hcnf!*'Niibi.titute%  Cul- 

lectur^  «.;  1*11  i-iuir,  II  usr  *  ij-itouH,  Excihe,  General  Rcfri*«t<T  Hoiwe, 

E?irhei|ucr»&c.  5ti%  S i virion  ciHtK*  miiong  :J7+  jKriviiM   nn  correct  id«i 

of  the  extent  of  thr  '  ^\.\.\.  the  rcid  pn»fe*'«ioniil  purt   nf  ilic  Bar  is 

exposed  I  twcnuM?  ni  us  iire  not   ncceHMn>  I  by  bar- 

riftcr*(>  and  bccauHt*  n  hoMcrH  |»nvi*  not.*  nlmtrvcr 

"•ilh  the  Bar.     The  Un*   ^  r      i ,       .  i       ,     i      !    the  rt-all v  prt*it nT^iuntil  office* 

■niong  the  rcidly  prott-  i -liu  im  n  i^  n  .  ..,  i,  .luu  them,  In  tlu><  way  tlie  thing 
will  ftiand  somewhat  thu5 : 

There  nn-  on  die  Faiuliy  roll  374  nami».  From  f  hr*e  mtiRt  K"  rleducted  about 
150  persons,  who,  from  nge.  i>ffice,  pecniac,  |  ■'•  P***^^^"*^.*^ 

al>M:nce,  clumgc  of  avocation,  &c,  have  n^  c-  fhi^  Bar  an  ti 

they  tmd  ne^cr  belongevi  to  it.    This  laivea  2^4,     i  rum  uiesc  ng»ni  m:iy,  in  one 

I  2 


immmAvftke 
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fiew^  be  dedoeteti  ^13,  vbo,  henoe  cntcfed 
e«pt<tt/»be  elected  to  aorfmbfic  ttatioi 
eod  IAMr«.    Hm  Icsre*  171.    5ov,tlie 
ore  M  1Mom% ; — 
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by  tbe  Lord  Adro- 
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by  the  Boordf « 
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io  Jorj  Coifft,  not  i 

'^— ^—  n  AdourutT  Court 
Coort 


Ocrfcs  of  ScHioo,  at  present  %  but 

nionlj3        -  .  .  •        • 

Clerks  ofJtaj  Coort        ... 
Deputy  CUrk  Reptla  -  •         - 

HoUcttorofTytbes        ... 
Lord  Adrocate  .  «  .  . 

Hoiiator  General        ... 
Profiescor  of  Public  Law  in  University  of 
Edinburgh        -        -  -  -        - 

Depute  Advocates        .        .  .  . 

^  Crown  CoonBel  in  Exdieqner 
Law  Professors  in  Umversity  ofEdmbuigh  - 
I  Collectors  of  Decisions  -  -         - 

Counsellor  the  Boards  of  Excise  and  Customs 
by  the  General  As-1 

serobly     of    theV  Procurator  for  the  Churdi         •  •       - 

Church.  J 
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Tim  last  nine  perjwns  are  not  named  by  the  Crown,  or  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
dlrmiy  I  iMjt  how  far  they  are  so  indirectly,  need  not  be  stated. 

Now,  If  w«  divide  these  plmrcs  among  224,  the  total  number  at  the  Bar,  it 
^mtmnin  to  something  more  than  one  office  for  each  third  person.  If  we  deduct 
thos«  young  members  who  arc  reall  v  not  eligible,  and  thus  make  the  division 
mmmii  only  171,  it  seems  to  want  only  about  a  tenth  of  being  one  office  for  each 
§0CfmH  pfirton  / 

The  cmolumentN  of  these  officer,  wo  should  think,  may  be  stated  thus :  — 
4  of  them  are  worth  abotit    L.  4,(K)0  a  year,         .  L.  16,000 


.'} 

3 

14 

4 
N 

:h 

N 

7M 


»,A()0 

2,(M)0 

-      1,000 

500 

300 

probably  below  250 


9,000 
7,500 

28,000 
4,000 
4,000 

10,200 
2,000 


NVn  raniiot  poiiltlvdy  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuriM^y  of  all  those  details, 
but,  allsr  a  caroAil  liicjulry,  wo  bolicvc  them  to  bo  substaiitklly  correct. 
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UiAt  government  U  the  organ  or  ttgent,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
of  that  party,  la  what  a  (lamful  iituatioiif  tJien«  even  for  his  awn  s^kct 
is  a  Lord  Advocate  placed,  who,  wliilc  tUi*  uiixecmly  combinatiun  of 
power  lasts,  can  scarcely  stand  up  and  addre«A  &  linglc  jury  in  a  poli* 
ticad  case,  witliout  being  con^oui  that  he  if  neceataraly  conveying  to 
persona  nu'^'''' '  '->  the  sajne  prcjudicea  the  imprcasion  that  he  is  not 
■Mtely  6'  to  thoiii  a  cjuestion  ofevtcience,  but  ttraioing  to 

olltftin  a  vi4 Jiui  V  i<jf  hie  party  ? 

To  what  precise  extent  his  exclusion  from  politics  ought  to  be  carriedt 
it  may  not  be  eaay  to  detine ;  but  tiie  clear  principle  is,  that  he  oughl 
to  be  viewed  mefely  as  the  profesitional  adviser  of  tlic  Crown  in  profea* 
sional  matte rii.  He  can  never  be  expected  tu  be  indirt'crcnt  about  the 
succcM  of  his  party  ;  and  w«  are  by  no  means  romantic  about  the  ex- 
tinction of  party  feelings,— which  arc  salutary  and  neceiwary  things. 
Bat,  if  there  be  unc  person  in  the  community  U'ho  ought  to  be  rescued 
more  than  afiother  from  the  prejudices  which  they  are  apt  to  create,  it 
is  he  on  whose  legal  caado«ir  and  mural  liburality  tlie  comfort  of  our 
lives  depends,  more  perhaps  than  it  does  even  en  that  of  tlut  judges. 
Though  we  concede,  thereforep  that  be  may  be  pledged  to  his  partr, 
both  by  honour  and  by  interest,  tltere  i«  no  reesoQ  why  hesiMNikl  openly 
or  secretly  manage  its  aifutr^,  or  he  exhibited  as  one  of  tbe  known  dis- 
pensers of  poJiticuI  patronage,  His  abxtuintng  from  this  would  at  onco 
ne  the  most  diguihcd  thing  for  himself,  aod|  Uiefefore,  the  most  expe- 
dient for  his  patrons. 

We  are  aware  that  it  Has  beeti  stated,  thai  if  the  Lord  Advocate 
does  not  take  Uie  general  charge  of  Scotch  uHoirs,  there  must  be  a 
regular  Secretary  £r  Scotland,  and  that  this  would  be  intiotteJy  worse 
than  whet  we  have*  We  believe  that  it  would*  But  there  are  two 
answers  to  this  suggestloii* 

In  the  ^rsi  pJaee,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  secretarv.  There 
is  no  more  need  of  u  separate  secretary  for  Scotland,  than  for  Vorksliirw, 
Northumberland,  or  Waten.  Every  thing  that  .Scotland  requires  to  he 
done  can  easily  be  accompiished  by  the  general  Secretarv  for  the 
whole  Iticigdofn,  and  by  the  •other  public  c^tablishmeiiU^  witii  which 
the  country  is  now  quite  familiar.  Tliere  was  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  for  a  few  years  after  the  Union  ;  and  perhaps  this  was  neces* 
sary  (or  a  short  while  at  ihaf  crisis.  But  in  the  year  17*25,  a  coronttmi- 
eation  was  ntade  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Duncan  Forbes*  the  Lord 
Ad¥Ocate«  stating,  that  *  his  Majesty,  not  intending  tor  the  futufe  to 
'  ha?e  anjT  particular  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland^  has  been  pleosed 

*  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  from  that  employine(»r.  atidonicrtd 

*  hii  oiher  Secretaries  of  Siaie  to  take  care  of  the  dtiparttm^fU  t/iat  hU  Grac^ 

*  fund*  ♦  If  the  other  Secretaries  could  take  charge  of  Scotland  at  that 
period,  when  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries  w.is  scarcely  br^un, 
why  should  they  not  do  it  now,  when  it  is  couipKi 

In  the  s«vwMc/ place,  if  we  must  have  a  separate  ^  <^'ry 

clear,  that,  let  it  be  given  to  whom  it  may,  thisoHice  oughl  never  to  be 
united  with  that  of  Public  Prosecutor.  The  two  things  are  irrecon* 
cileable.  The  Lord  Advocate  can  never  be  prepared,  by  his  previotis 
habits  and  education,  to  make  a  good  Secretary  ;  and  the  feelings  t»f  a 
Secretary  of  State  arc  destructive  of  every  qujilily  that  ought  to  predo* 
minate  in  the  mind  of  a  Lord  Advocate.     No  person  is  either  qualiliod. 
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or  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  act  as  a  Secretary  for  any  part  of  the  empire, 
who  (Toed  not  generally  reside  at  the  seat  of  government ;  who  is  not 
thereby  led  to  act  with  high  public  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  is  not  trained 
to  feel  and  to  respect  the  discipline  of  Parliament.  It  may  do  very 
well  to  raise  an  ordinary  barrister  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Advocate,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  what  ought  to  be  the  duties  of  that  situation; 
because  this  is  all  within  the  line  of  his  professional  experience  and 
knowledge.  But  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to,  tell  such  a  man 
that  he  is  now,  all  at  once,  a  statesman  ;  and  that,  though  he  may  never 
have  crossed  the  Tweed,  or  conferred  with  a  single  public  character, 
or  smelt  St.  Stephen's—  he  is  to  manage  the  whole  public  affairs  of 
the  country  ! 

2.  Having  thus  purified  the  o£Bcial  Prosecutor, —  the  next  thing  is  to 
protect  the  accused  from  being  con6ned  or  degraded  by  the  charge 
for  an  unnecessary  length  of  time  before  he  be  tried.  For  this  [>ur« 
pose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Act  of  1701  should  undergo  revision. 
This  will  startle  official  people,  with  whom  (much  more  than  with 
prisoners)  it  is  a  favourite  opinion  that  this  is  a  perfect  statute, 
llie  phrase  sometimes  is,  that  it  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  Scotland ;  and 
at  other  times,  that  it  is  the  Palladium  of  Scottish  liberty.  In  one  sense 
it  is ;  for  it  is  all  that  we  have ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  great  relief  to 
the  country  in  the  year  1701,  because,  in  those  days,  the  correct  state- 
ment of  the  former  law  was,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  could  do  any  thing 
he  chose.  But,  as  a  protection  to  the  subject  notr,  it  appears  to  us, 
with  all  due  deference  to  its  encomiastic  admirers,  to  be  a  most  de- 
fective statute. 

Its  very  obscurity,  considering  what  its  object  is,  is  almost  a  sufficient 
objection  to  it.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  its  author  was,  in  his  heart, 
a  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  used  to  boast, 
after  the  act  was  passed,  that  he  had  defeated  its  end,  by  making  it 
unintelligible.  Any  one  can  easily  judge  how  far  he  succeeded  by 
reading  the  act,  which  is  extremely  short.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that 
there  is  no  one  statute  which  it  is  more  difficult,  even  for  professional 
men,  to  expound,  or  which  has  required  a  greater  number  of  decisions  to 
attempt  to  make  clear.  It  is  not  above  two  years  since,  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  Reports,  the  Lord  Advocate  stated  his  conviction,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  that  statute  prevented  the  possibility  of  im- 
prisonment being  extended  beyond  one  hundred  days  ;  yet,  in  practice. 
It  certainly  extends  the  period  to  one  hundred  and  forty  days.  What 
can  be  said  worse  of  a  statute  meant  for  the  protection  of  the  subject, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  subject  ought  to  understand,  than  that  the 
Public  Prosecutor  himself  was  misled  by  it  as  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
powers  ?  So  far  as  it  is  clear,  or  is  understood  to  be  so,  it  is  liable  to 
very  formidable  objections. 

For  one  thing,  the  period  of  imprisonment  of  which  it  admits,  in  all 
cases,  as  a  matter  of  right  to  t/te  Prosecutor,  is  too  long.  We  are  aware, 
that  more  than  five  months  sometimes  intervene  between  one  Circuit 
and  another;  and  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  all  this  time  may 
be  required  to  prepare  for  trial.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  assumed  as  a  period  which  the  Prosecutor  is  entitled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  as  matter  of  right  in  every  case.  Where  a  fair  opportunity 
occurs  for  trying,  as,  for  example,  a  Circuit,  it  is  surely  subjecting 
him  to  no  unreasonable  restriction  to  require  that  he  should  obtain  an 
order  of  the  Court  for  further  lime,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  the  question 
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to  be  argui»d  at  the  lustance  of  the  prtKoner*  Of  coiiract  the  benefit 
of  ihe  full  period  would  be  vt;ry  easily  obtuincd,  and  tlie  grnnting  nf  it 
might,  pcrhiips,  soon  become  a  matter  uf  coarjte.  But  utilK  the  very 
^MTcessity  of  applying  to  the  Court  would  often  prevent  injurtou^  delay* 
BDd  operate  as  a  greut  protection  to  thr  prii^oner,  without  being  uny 
obstruction  to  justice. 

But  this  defect  is  immaterial,  when  compared  to  thf  ncxt^  which  (j», 
that  the  act  oifords  no  protection  whatever  to  ihote  wh&do  not  make  a 
formtd  wriUen  appiirtUion  to  tht  Court  for  the  htn^fU  cf  U,  Thi»,  if  it 
be  not  done  by  a  profeHijioual  man  from  charity,  costs  something ;  ^ 
the  proceedings  arc  liable  to  very  lilriel  formarobjectiomt ;  and  there 
is  a  vrrr  common  and  natural^  though  certainly  a  very  absurd^ 
idea,  with  ignorant  people,  that  the  very  measure  of  claiming  the 
Protection  of  thin  statute  is  a  sort  of  ilrhance  of  the  Ixird  Advocate, 
pind  does  not  tend  to  conciliate.  Accordingly,  the  fact  is,  that  though 
prisoners  may  be  pining  lu  jail,  and  abui^ing  the  cruelty  of  tlie  law, 
there  i^  a  general  unwillingneiis  to  resort  to  the  act.  This  may  sonic- 
times  proceed  from  the  prisoners  having  no  desire  to  accelerate  their 
trial*  But,  ^a  this  feeling  muBt  chiefly  exist  m  the  minds  of  guilty  men, 
it  is  the  very  feeling  which  the  public  lias  an  interest  in  preveiitiJig 
from  being  made  an  engine  for  procrastinating  justice.  Now,  is  it  not 
inexpedient  Cot  the  community,—  cruel  to  the  guilty,  —  still  more  cruel 
to  those  who,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  are  trembling  for  the 
plausible  evidence  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  —  and  injurious  to 
the  habits  of  the  prosecutor  and  liis  onicial  as»octates,  that  if  a  prisoner 
be  either  so  stupid,  or  so  timid,  as  not  to  institute  a  certain  judicial 
proceeding,  he  may  lie  in  jail  almost  for  any  given  length  of  time?  The 
Act  ITOl  al]ord»  no  protection  to  such  a  person.  \Vc  are  quite  dear, 
then»  that  it  would  be  a  great,  and,  so  far  as  we  see,  an  unobjectionable 
improvement,  to  declares  that  every  person,  from  the  moment  of  his 
commitment  for  trial,  was  necessarily  within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
This  would  protect  prisoners,  —  it  would  expedite  justice*  —  and  it 
would  greatly  relieve  those  who  are  at  tlie  expense  of  maintain  in  g  the 
inmates  of  jails. 

Hut,  moreover,  the  statute  makes  no  provision  for  accelerating  the 
trials  of  those  who  are  not  imprisoned  at  all.  its  declared  purpose,  in* 
deed,  is  to  remedy  excessive  a^^fitmrnenL  So  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  only  way  in  which  a  person,  who  is  suffering  under  what  he 
believes  to  be  an  unjust  accusation,  can  fnrce  on  a  judicial  investigation, 
or  get  llree  for  ever  of  the  charge,  is  to  go  to  jail,  and  to  lie  there  for 
IW  days.  But,  even  of  this  remedy*  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
prosecutor  to  deprive  him,  by  not  applying  for  his  commitment,  or  by 
■iaying  that  he  consents  to  his  liberation.     If  this  be  done,  the  accused 

■  must  live  under  the  weight  of  the  charge  the  best  way  he  can,  till  the 

■  prosecutor  shall  please  to  indict,  and  the  Court  shall  tiien  please  to 
^  force  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  with   his  indictment ;  or  till  time  sholi 

cleanse  him  by  the  moral  quarantine  of  twenty  years. 

3,  After  he  has  got  into  Court,  the   j)risoner,  and  through   him  the 
community,  is  exposed   to   indeBnite   risk  by  the  three  circumstances 

■  tliai  have  been  mentioned — ^of  the  Court  naming  the  Jury, — having  the 
■power  to  declare  new  crimes, — and  all  its  judgments  being  irrcvcr*iblc, 
pDn  the  tirst  of  thes-e,  which  forms  the  great  stain  of  our  criminal  juris- 
Bprudcnce,  we  have,   on  other  occasions,  explained  ourselves  so  fuUV) 

thai  we  fthuU  sny  nothing  more  about   it  at  present*     The  other  two 
dc**ervc  a  fuw  words. 
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The  *  noHve  vigour  *  is  monstrous.  The  reasoning  generally  employed 
to  defend  it,  that  is,  to  defend  the  strange  power  by  which  a  court  of 
law,  unthoui  any  previous  prcmulgation  of  the  new  code,  but  on  the  trial' 
cfan  original  case,  determines  things  to  be  criminal  without  statute  or 
precedent,  and  solely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  the  act  is 
wicked  and  dangerous,  —  resolves  merely  into  the  convenience  of  its 
doing  so.  It  is  said,  to  save  slow  and  expensive  applications  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  Judges  are  best  ac(|uainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
established  criminal  system,  by  which  they  can  easily  make  the  new 
crime  take  its  proper  place  in  the  existing  code ;  that  while  Parliament, 
in  making  a  general  statute,  would  be  obliged  to  set  the  punishment  so 
high  as  to  make  it  adequate  in  an  aggravated  case,  the  Court  can 
always  proportion  it  to  circumstances ;  and  that  here,  too,  the  mildness 
of  the  punishments  that  have  been  applied  show  how  safe  it  is  to  trust 
all  this  to  person8>  of  unimpeachable  character  and  of  high  station. 

Now  what  is  all  this,  except  a  poor  argument  to  show,  that  the 
legislature  may  expediently  be  dispensed  with  ?  And  that,  though  no 
court  can  strike  an  offence  out  of  the  calendar,  there  is  no  risk,  even  in 
dangerous  times,  in  letting  judges,  named  and  liable  to  be  promoted  by 
the  Crown,  (tdd  as  many  to  it  as  they  please  ?  What  would  be  said  if 
this  were  attempted  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  court,  without  an 
indictment  at  all  ?  But  is  it  at  all  less  legislative  or  less  dangerous  to 
get  the  Lord  Advocate  to  indict,  and  then  to  entrap  the  victim  or  the 
community  by  finding,  on  that  indictment,  that  a  crime  was  committed 
by  an  act  which  was  never  charged  to  be  criminal  before  ?  If  there  be 
one  ^subject  more  than  another  as  to  which  the  legislature  should  noi 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  in  adding  to  the  list  of  what  shall  be  held  to  be 
crimes.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  adverse  to  the  formation  of  ri^ht 
judicial  habits  than  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  for  judges  to  exercise 
the  slightest  portion  of  legislative  power.  As  to  the  reference  that  is 
made  to  the  mildness  of  punishments  depending  on  the  discretion  of 
courts,  it  rests  upon  a  total  mistake.  All  experience  has  shown  that 
courts  are  much  more  apt  to  exceed  in  severity,  or  in  any  other  error, 
than  senates  ;  that  is,  that  a  small  number  of  men  are  more  easily  mis- 
led than  a  greater  number,  equally  intelligent  and  independent.  Courts, 
too,  both  in  creating  and  in  punishing  new  offences,  are  naturally  under 
the  influence  of  a  prejudice  which  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  guard 
against,  because  it  is  founded  in  seeming  benevolence.  They  only  pro- 
nounce acts  to  be  criminal  for  the  first  time  from  a  strong  impression 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  moral  iniquity  of  the  deeds,  and  they 
are,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  irresistibly,  beset  with  the  virtuous 
ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  tlie  vigorous  putting  down  of 
guilt  yet  in  its  infancy.  They  are  apt  to  act  not  under  the  love,  but 
under  the  passion,  of  justice.  Parliament  is  infinitely  less  swayed  by  a 
feeling  which  can  only  attach  itself  to  a  select  number  of  individuals, 
and  is  lost  amidst  a  great  number  of  men,  whose  judgments  rest  on 
cooler  and  more  general  views.  Accordingly,  tkefact  is,  that  while  an 
existing  English  statute  only  allows  combination  amongst  workmen  to 
be  punished  by  three  months*  imprisonment,  the  Scottish  Court,  qfier 
hUrodueing  this  tu  a  new  crime^  has  actually  punished  it  by  imprisonment 
for  eighteen  months,  and  has  always  held  out  that  it  was  punishable  by 
transportation ;  and  while  another  English  statute,  passed  for  a  short 
period,  and  in  a  season  of  alarm,  only  allows  the  author  of  a  seditious 
libel  to  be  banished  for  seven  years  for  the  second  offence,  the  Scottish 
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Court,  ta^^reimng  a  dhcfHitmar^ jptmtTt  hiis  generally  punished  tt|  In 
roodcrn  timcs«  by  transportation  tor  fourteen  years  tor  tnc  first  offence. 
The  irreversibility,  or»  in  other  words,  the  imposgibility  of  reconsider- 
ing Scotch  criminal  ftcntences,  or  of  consulting  other  judges  in  their 
formation,  is  equally  indcfenfiible.  We  do  not  allow  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  any  man  to  be  affected  beyond  the  extent  of  a  few  pence, 
without  atfnrding^  an  opportunity  for  taking  the  opinion  nf  courtt  above 
those  by  which  that  interest  may  be  orij^inally  disposed  of:  and  yet  we 
allow  those  great  questions  of  criminal  Justice,  m  which  the  life  and 
liberty  of  every  niat»  in  the  kingdom  is  involved,  to  be  finally  dts|»osed 
of  by  tt  single  jiidginrnt,  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  coniistmg  of  six 
individuals.  Tliis  tribunal,  no  doubt,  has  a  certain  power  of  adjourn- 
ment and  of  reconsideration,  before  its  judgment  be  given,  which  it 
daily  exercised.  Hut  this  power  is  extremely  apt  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  currency  of  tho  140  days;  and  it  can  never  be  exercised 
in  any  one  case*  when  a  point  arises  which  it  is  iMeettary  to  decide 
in  the  coAirse  of  a  trial,  7%eiv  m  nff  pmrrr  of  rwM*  ^if^  ^urh  pomi$. 
But  even  though  there  was,    and  tfic  forms  of  the  court 

admitted  of  argument  and  of  recni  w  to  any  extent,  it  would 

fbnn  aa  alarming  defect,  r  w  was  confined  to  that 

iirt  alone.      Tliere   is   a   gn*  ^  ^     in   introducing   even    a 

single  frt*6h  mind  into  jndicinl  discussion.  New  lights  are  thrown 
out, — erroneous  principles,  which,  from  mere  habit,  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  one  set  of  men,  accustomed  to  certain  fixed  ways 
of  thinking,  are  detected, — ^  the  grounds  of  judgments,  by  being 
ouestioned,  are  studied  and  explained,  —  courts  are  sjved  from  pecu- 
liar and  narrow  maxims  which  are  apt  to  steal  upon  all  men  when  they 
are  unconsciout  of  control  ;  they  are  taught  to  think  in  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  the  legal  world ;  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  autfionty  is  given 
to  decisions  in  doubtful  questions,  aAer  they  have  been  fully  sifVed  by 
new  and  independent  men,  which  can  never  be  imparted  by  their  only 
expressing  the  opinion  of  a  small  number  of  unchecked  individuals, 
however  wise  or  honest  they  may  be.  'lite  vulgar  answer  that  is 
usually  made  to  this  com^fsts  in  saying,  '  What  \  would  you  have  tJie 
•  execution  of  criminal  sentences  slopl,  as  long  as  the  criminal  chose  to 

object  ?*  No,  we  would  not.  But  when  a  legal  question  ari«*es,  which  \% 
importance  and  difficulty*  and  on  which  the  cotirt  itself  perhaps  i& 

ivided,  we  certainly  would  give  the  cmtri^  or  the  pfisomr  leitk  ike  np* 
probnHm%  ofihe  court,  an  opportunity  of  having  the  point  more  fully  and 
deliberately  disciisved,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original 
judges,  before  other  persons*  on  whose  integrity  nnd  leaniing  the  slate 
haa  equal  confidence.  The  alarm  le»t  this  would  prevent  culprit* 
from  being  liunged  or  transporteil  fast  enough  might  be  effectually 
allayed,  we  should  think,  by  mentioning  the  simple  fact,  that  this  is  the 
system  which  prevails  in  Ln^'lund,  and  yet  that  men  nrc  hanged  and 
transported  tlicre  a  great  deal  faster  than  in  Scotland.     Under  the  pre* 

pnt  plan,  the  strange  anomaly  must  be  continued,  of  letting  our  whole 

riminal  law,  including  the  taw  of  criminal  evidence,  depend  upon  six 
individuals,  whof^e  personal  and  official  excellence  may  be  conceded  to 
the  fullest  extent,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  human  beings.  If  it  be 
right  that  fcuch  persons  should  be  exclusively  trusted  with  the  settle* 
mcnt  and  application  of  those  principles  on  which  our  lives  and  liberties 
dejjend,  then  our  whole  system  for  the  trial  of  civil  rights  must  be 
admitted  to  be  cumbersome  and  useleas. 
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One  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  exercise  of  le^islatrre  authontr*  and 
this  exeinptioD  from  the  salutary  restraint  of  other  courts,  is  to  be 
fband  in  their  tendency  to  obstruct  the  acqoiiitioo  of  right  judicial 
habits.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  recent  period  in  our  judicial  history, 
which  affords  a  too  powerful  illustration  of  this  remark.  We  allude  to 
the  Trials  for  Sedition  which  took  place  in  Scotland  between  the  years 
1795  and  1797.  These  cases  hare  all  been  publidied  by  Mr.  Howell, 
in  his  Taluable  edition  of  the  State  Trials ;  but  it  would  require  a  short 
exposition  to  make  the  exact  import  of  certain  parts  of  them  fully 
intelligible  to  strangers.  Nothing  would  be  more  useful  than  such  an 
exposition.  But  the  time  is  not  come  in  which  it  can  be  easity  gi^en ; 
—  for  though  the  judges  (of  whom  alone  we  now  speak)  who  acted  in 
those  scenes  hare  all  passed  away,  it  probably  could  not  even  yet  be 
done,  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  giving  pain  to  surviving  friends.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  weak  reason  for  saving  the  memories  of  public  men 
from  public  discussion ;  —  but  we  choose  to  err  on  the  side  of  tender- 
ness. We  shdl,  therefore,  only  recommend  those  who  are  curious 
about  such  subjects  to  recollect  what  a  Criminal  Court,  in  agitated 
times,  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  read  these  Trials.  Let  him  observe  the 
temper, —  the  language, — and  the  manners  of  the  Bench;  and,  as- 
suming all  that  was  done  to  have  been  legally  correct,  let  him  try  how 
many  of  the  things  that  will  probably  surprise  him  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  occurring  in  the  conduct  of  persons  who  knew  that  they 
were  subject  to  no  judicial  control,  and  that  the  power  of  resisting 
interference,  by  declaring  any  thing  to  be  criminal  that  they  chose, 
belonged  to  them  alone.  Some  of  these  trials  were  discussed  in  Piir- 
liament  at  the  time ;  and  stronger  language  was  used  by  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age,  with  respect  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  Criminal  Bench,  than  we  can  discover  to  have  been  used  there 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  supreme  judges  in  any  part  of  the  empire, 
either  since  the  Revolution  or  before  it.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
people  by  whom  this  language  has  been  condemned.  But  this  class, 
consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  partook  of  the  prejudices  of  the  day, 
is  gradually  diminishing ;  and  there  are  few  candid  men  who  do  not 
now  acknowledge,  or  at  least  who  do  not  feel,  that  it  would  be  honour- 
able for  the  Law  if  these  cases  were  obliterated  from  its  history.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  it  right,  since  they  occurred,  that  they  should 
be  known ;  and  though  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  have 
passed  over  this  branch  of  our  subject  in  silence,  we  feel  that  we  can- 
not discharge  our  duty  without  thus  entering  our  protest  against  pro- 
ceedings which,  though  they  be  unfortunately  still  received  as  legal 
precedents,  we  have  never  been  able  to  read  without  shuddering. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  more  important  than  all,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, has  for  some  years  presented  itself  to  many  of  the  highest  men 
of  all  parties  as  the  most  constitutional,  and  the  only  effectual,  remedy 
for  the  objections  which  have  undeniably  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
country  to  this  singular  office.  We  allude  to  Grand  Juries.  On  the 
propriety  of  introducing  these  into  Scotland,  we  shall  perhaps  incur 
the  contempt  of  less  timid  reformers,  by  confessing  that  we  have  been 
a  very  long  time  in  making  up  our  minds,  and  that,  even  yet,  we  are 
only  prepared  to  suggest  a  very  few  very  imperfect  views. 

Part  of  this  uncertainty  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  our  not  having  the 
advantage  of  knowing,  with  that  accuracy  which  those  only  who  live 
under  its  operation  can  acquire,  how  this  institution  works  practically 
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in  England  :  bal  ti  b  n  to  forget  that  the  circumntaticcA  of  the 

twu  countries  ure  mat  it  iLTCiit.     It  ionictiiiK's  occur*  to  u«,  that 

grand  juries  may  be  very  natural,  and  indeed  absolutely  neceM^zirv,  in 
England,  where  criminal  justice  ia  chiefly  administered  under  private 
proiiecutioni^y  in  order  to  nave  people  from  the  riAku  of  irrespooftible 
accusation;  but  that  thii  conniderution  doCM  not  apply  to  Scotland, 
where  die  existence  of  a  pubhc  accuser  may  at  leaiit  ulfurd  iome  secu- 
rity against  this  evil.  And  yet,  when  we  think  how  exiennive  and 
undefined  the  powers  of  this  oHicer  are»  and  how  much  hiM  own  per- 
'  aoiiai  interest  and  that  of  liin  purty  is  involved  in  every  political  case^ 
lit  arikes  us,  with  perfiaps  better  reason,  that  bi»  existence  may  not 
|4>nly  iai]  to  u0brd  any  protection  at  all,  but  may  prove  the  wor&t  of  M 
lengine*  of  oppression,  'llien,  again,  when  we  recollect  the  popularity 
of  ihe  Enghsli  (fOvernment»  and  how  long  and  generally  all  classes  lu 
ibil  community  have  been  accustomed  to  the  ffi;c  exercise  and  dis- 
cuasion  of  political  rights,  we  see  how  grand  juries,  enpecially  in  times 
dangerous  to  liberty,  may  reidly  prove  an  effectnat  shield  to  the  accused 
and  to  the  law;  and  how^  out  ol  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  a  privi* 
lege  '\H  called  into  operation  which  in  well  calculated  to  preserve  its 
spirit.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  thiii  mighty  acivantagc  im- 
plies the  previous  pob^etl^ion  aikd  the  general  prevalence  of  independent 
public  prnicipic ;  and  we  no  sooner  think  of  this,  than  we  are  obliged 
to  doubt  if  grand  juries  iiould  do  much  good  to  Scotland.  Ttiey  seem 
to  be  useful,  when  combined  with  olher  popular  institutions;  but  what 
protection  would  they  afford  in  f>ppoiition  to  the  Crown,  in  a  country 
not  only  without  popular  elections,  but  of  which  the  great  body  of  tJic 
inhabitants  do  not  feel  that  they  personally  have  the  ilightest  con- 
nexion with  the  reprenentative  system?  Might  they  not  merely  enable 
the  accuser  to  diminish  his  responsibility,  without  at  all  abriaging  his 
power  ? 

These  have  been  the  grounds  of  our  doubts.  Bur,  at  last,  aAer 
taking  as  deliberate  and  large  a  view  of  the  subject  as  we  can,  we  have 
settled  into  the  belief,  that,  under  whatever  qualifications,  as  to  their 
extent  or  form,  tliey  may  be  introduced,  the  time  is  come  in  which 
grwid  juries  ought  to  be  given  to  the  piMiple  of  Scotland,  Tltere  are 
idme  who  will  exclaim  althe  very  mention  of  such  a  thing,  as  implying 
a  revolurion  in  all  our  technical  forms,  and  an  impeachment  oi  the 
public  officers  by  whom  our  criminal  justice  has  hitherto  been  admi« 
nistcred.  Thessu  considerations  are  [laltry.  They  have  been  regularly 
stated  in  oppusition  to  every  one  of  the  improvements  to  which  the 
hiippine«s  ot  the  world  is  owing,  and  they  ought  to  be  as  regularly 
dctkpibcd.  The  change  which  we  reconnnend  would  necessarily  create 
some  alteration  in  a  few  parts  of  our  criminal  machinery  ;  but  the  new 
forms  would  apnear  as  natural  as  the  old  ones  in  a  year.  As  to  the 
impeachment  ot  public  othcerx,  we  disclaim  it ;  and  it  is  contemptible 
to  set  up  the  feelings  of  individuals,  especially  when  these  frelings  arc 
unreasonable^  as  obstacleit  to  a  public  improvement,  nroceeding  on  a 
general  principle.  V\'c  must,  however,  add,  that  tne  straimng  by 
public  men,  but  more  especially  by  Judgcit  and  Accusersi  to  retain 
possession  of  discretionary  power,  is  always  the  best  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  depriving  them  of  it. 

It  i»  unnecessary,  aller  what  has  been  saidt  to  explain  the  reasons  in 
detail,  why  we  think  that  grand  juries,  under  certain  regulations* 
would  he  beneficial.     Tliesc  reasons  miost  at  once  present  thciusclves 
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to  any  one  who  knows  what  grand  juries  are,  and  what  our  present 
system  is.  They  would  operate  in  Scotland  as  a  protection  to  indi- 
viduals, unjustly  obnoxious,  against  unfair  or  rash  prosecution.  They 
would  tend  to  prevent  (what  has  been  an  infinitely  greater  evil,  and 
would,  if  remoi^d,  go  far  of  itself  to  correct  the  other,)  the  law  from 
being  unequally  administered,  by  its  terrors  being  liberally  dealt  out 
to  one  set  of  people,  and  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  applied  to  another. 
They  would  enable  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  shake  himself  loose  of 
violent  and  injudicious  dependents,  who  have  as  often  misled  him  as 
the  higher  considerations  of  party  have  done,  and  to  rise  superior  to 
the  degrading  trammels  of  local  faction.  They  would  silence  or  at 
least  lower  the  tone  of  murmurs  against  this  branch  of  the*  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law,  by  making  the  people  feel,  that  if  guilt  went 
untried,  or  innocence  was  not  sa^  from  accusation,  the  error  was  com- 
mitted by  themselves. '  And,  above  all,  they  would  accustom  that 
ereat  and  most  neglected  body,  the  middle  rank  of  the  nation,  to  the 
direct  and  orderly  exercise  of  at  least  one  valuable  political  privilege, 
and  would  thus  bind  all  classes  together  by  a  firm  reliance  on  tl^at 
equal  justice  which  they  themselves  would  assist  to  administer,  and 
which  would  no  longer  present  itself  to  their  imaginations  as  depending 
on  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  illustrate 
this  subject  by  examples ;  yet  two  instances  occur  to  us  as  not  un- 
worthy of  notice.  In  the  year  1802,  several  people  were  shot  by  the 
military  on  the  streets  of  Aberdeen.  The  Lord  Advocate  refused  to 
prosecute.  One  poor  man,  whose  son  had  been  killed,  raised  a  prose 
cution  at  his  own  instance,  the  costs  of  which  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
be  defrayed  by  subscription.  As  the  prisoners  were  acquitted,  we  must 
presume  that  they  were  innocent ;  and  as  the  public  prosecutor  declined 
to  institute  the  proceedings,  we  presume  that  he  was  right  in  this  reso- 
lution. But  who  can  have  forgotten  the  great  blow  which  this  case 
gave  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in 
the  administration  of  our  Crimmal  law  ?  We  assume  that  they  were 
wrong.  But  still  the  fact  is,  that  for  many  years  the  greatest  discon- 
tent, founded  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of'^  getting  the  Crown  to  pro- 
secute the  military,  unquestionably  prevailed.  Such  feelings,  however 
groundless,  do  not  contribute  to  the  respectability  of  the  law,  and, 
therefore,  no  preparation  for  their  repetition  ought  to  be  made  in  its 
system.  The  whole  of  them  might  have  been  prevented,  in  this  case, 
and  in  many  others  that  might  easily  be  referred  to,  by  depriving  the 
public  of  the  pretence  for  ascribing  what  they  may  happen  to  com- 
plain of  to  the  caprice  of  a  single  individual. 

This  was  a  case  where,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  a  per- 
son was  noi  prosecuted.  The  same  misfortune  must  arise  where,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  a  prosecution  is  ordered  to  take  place.  There 
is  a  letter  from  Duncan  Forbes  to  the  Secretarjr  of  State,  of  the  3d  of 
August  1725,  which  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  There  had 
been  a  tumult  at  Glasgow  upon  the  first  imposition  of  the  Malt-tax,  for 
accession  to  which  the  provost  and  other  five  of  the  magistrates  were 
committed  to  gaol.  The  proceedings  of  the  culprits  were  said  to  have 
been  so  criminal,  that  Government  directed  some  of  them  to  be  tried 
for  high  treason ;  and  Forbes  was  of  opinion,  that  this  was  really  the 
legal  character  of  their  offence.  The  culprits,  therefore,  had  a  claim 
to  the  privileges  attending  a  trial  for  that  crime.    But  Forbes,  who 
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knew  the  Scotch  l&w  better  than  mmistry  did,  explained,  with  his  i 
candour^  that  there  was  a  ?cry  ea^y  way  of  avoiding  the  dilSculttrs 
which  these  privilege*  implied.  *  Though  the  crime/  Miy»  he,  *o/iAe 
T*  affmders  mioif,  in  a  ncry  prnytr  canUrydion^  ammmi  io  high  frmmm^  amd 

*  mougk<k€  pnmnt  amjumtuf  undouhitrUif  dtmemdt  ikr  oMif  ijwayiiiry 

*  punisfiment  yet  there  are  »o  many  diffictdtieii  that  lie  in  the  wav  of 

*  making  that  puni»hmeiit  effectual,  that  i  mo»t  humbly  iiubmit  Tt  to 
\J  their  Excelleuciei*,  whether  it  is  not  more  expedient  to  carry  on  a 
h  prosecution,  which  wiil  be  attended  with  abundance  of  terror,  and 
l«  prob:ibly  may  end  in  a  severe  punishment,  than  to  attempt  a  trial 
I*  which,  w^  matters  presently  atand,  would  certainly  be  fr uitleta**  The 
IffeaAons  why  it  would  be  fruitleaa  area  th^i  '  in  the  dbpotition  in  which 
[«  the  country  now  is,  ii  wouM  be  utttrfy  imptmMB  to  jnck  up  a  grtmd 
l' Jur^t  for  example^  that  would  Hnd  bills  against  theae  riaterit,'  ^c. 
P  Another  difficutty  h,  that  i^upnoamg  hillii  were  found,  ^t  ike  liberty  of 
I*  peremptory  ehallrngts  is  smh,  thai  we  camU  mdpamMM  fmrniMf  mii  tfmt 
§•  couniff  where  Glasgow  UeMt  tojind  ajmrjf  that  wmMMmf  iW  offmden 
p  mffuiUy.  H'hermts  a  pnmeuiUm  fyr  fi&my^  or  mm/  kutcrime^  ie  mai^ 
I*  l^  the  law  4/  Seoilandt  Uahle  to  either  ^tkem  inammrnkmeu.  For  lAarv 
I*  tf no  aecashn  forJinHing  of  ftiiLi  or  pr^nmfmmUin  lite  Megeeiyi  Athth^ 
p  r«il0,  bg  hie  mngk  arty  virtutt;  officii,  givee  Ae  ietdietmmi  i  emdt  im  Alt 
w*  nesripiaeet  by  the  law  of  Seodamd^  nomeek  ikmg  ie  knmm  tu apmmptor^ 
t*  cAallmge;  m  that  if  we  canjlndfifken  ktmeei  men  fhr  Mf  fierp,  which  it 
I  •  the  number  of  Jurorg  in  crimimil  triatu  in  Scotland^  we  moff  have  jvei 

*  hopes  of  mtccessJ     He  therefore  proj»oi»e«i  a  trial  for  mobbing. 

Duncan  Forbeii  wa«  the  f^  rent  est  und  the  purest  man»  in  the  manage 

I  mcnt  of  her  civil  uflairs,  that   Scotland  ever  produced.     He  lived  in 

I  distracted  times,  and  when   the  influence  of  public  opinion  waa  low, 

I  with  aJmost    >  I   power ;  vet   the  mo«t  confidential  corre»;pond- 

I  cnce  of  hla  v  hi\H  lately  been  given  to  the  public ;  and  it  ift 

t  impossible  to  detect  a  single   tine    of  it    that    is    not   beaming  with 

I  patriotism,    humanity,    and    honour.       He  was    right    even  upon  this 

locca«iion;  for,  if  the  law  allowed  Jiim  to  deprive  these  culprits  of  a 

i  Grand  Jury,  it    was    his    duty,  in    existing  circumstances,  to  do  so. 

I  But  who  does  not  see  the  importance  which  he  attaches,  as  a  protcc* 

r  lion  to  the  people,  i&  these  Ciraiid  Jurors?     The  public  and  the  Lord 

Advocate  were  at  variance;  and  he  fairly  reveals,  that,  in  such  eai^es, 

the  latter  i^  not  omnif>otent  so  long  an  a  Grand  Jury  must  be  consulted. 

The  omnipotence  of  Forbes,  on  this  occasion,  was  ni>t  dangerous.     Dut 

what  may  be   the  case  where  a  prosecutor,  of  a  different  character,  is 

I  At  variance  with  the  public  because  he  is  wrong,  and  is  disposed  to 

I  turn  his  power  against  the  liberties  of  his  country,  —  or  cannot  resist 

I  the  temptation  of  distressing  an  adversary, — ^or  forego  the  opportunity 

'    of  giving  a  momentary  triumph  to  his  provincial  adherents  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  all  this  to  refer,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  to  tlie  responsibility  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown. 
Tliese  checks  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  with  perfect  safely,  even  in 

food  times,  and  in  bad  limes  they  cannot  be  uepended  upon  at  all. 
l]ere  are  some  who  wiil  never  allow  themselves  to  imagine  that  bad 
times  can  return.  But  this  is  a  delusion  which,  though  it  be  always 
encouraged  by  the  immediate  possessors  of  power,  ought  to  be  sys- 
L  tematically  resisted  by  every  one  who  does  not  wish  the  blood  and  the 
I  groans  of  past  ages  to  prove  uscles*.  Experience  is  lost  if  it  be  not 
I  turned  to  the  purposes  of  futurity.  It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  thr 
I  blindness  and  Intelligibility  of  nieui  that,  merely  because  we  happen  to 
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be  living  agreeably  in  our  own  day,  we  should  forget  that  it  is  not  much 
beyond  a  single  century  since  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  suffering  under 
the  most  frightful  persecutions,  judicially  performed.  If  such  a  King 
as  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  were  ever  again  to  be  upon  the  throne,  we* 
have  no  idea  that  he  would  be  long  without  a  minister  like  Lauderdale, 
or  that  such  a  minister  would  be  much  obstructed  in  his  operations  for 
want  of  an  advocate  like  Mackenzie.  Before  such  persons  could  sub- 
vert the  government,  they  would,  no  doubt,  require  to  alter  the  manners 
of  the  age,  and  to  change  many  other  things  which  have  since  been 
made  to  stand  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  power.  But  how  many  things 
would  they  require  to  change  in  the  principles  of  that  particular  part  of 
our  system  which  recognizes  a  discretionary  right  of  prosecution  in  a 
dependent  of  the  Crown,  uncontrolled  by  any  legal  obstacle  interposed 
between  him  and  those  whom  he  chooses  to  spare  or  to  accuse,  — his 
prosecutions  being  accompanied  by  great  power  of  imprisonment  before 
trial,  and  conducted  at  last  before  a  Court  which  names  the  jury, —  has 
a  right  to  declare  acts  to  be  criminal,  for  the  first  time,  without  a  sta- 
tute,—  and  whose  decisions  can  neither  be  assisted  nor  questioned  by 
any  other  Judges  ?  And  let  no  one  lean  too  securely  on  the  boasted 
humanity  of  modern  times.  We  shudder,  for  example,  at  the  idea  of 
torture,  and  wonder  what  sort  of  people  they  must  have  been  with  whom 
it  antiently  prevailed.  Alas !  how  few  years  of  faction  would  it  take 
to  restore  even  this  enormity  in  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  not  checked 
by  positive  law  ?  It  subsists,  we  believe,  at  this  moment,  though  this  be 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  not  very  long  since  something  like  it  was  said  to  have  been 
restored  for  a  season  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  only  legally  abolished  in 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Since,  therefore,  *  it  is  true  that  in  an  arbitrary  government,  where 

*  the  whole  frame  and  order  of  things  tends  to  make  the  favour  of  the 

*  sovereign  the  chief  object  of  regard  and  the  sole  means  of  prefer- 

*  ment,  such  an  institution  might  be  made  an  engine  of  injustice,'  we 
are  wasting  time  if  we  do  not  prepare  for  the  evil  day.  We  are  bound 
to  supply  those  constitutional  barriers  which,  though  they  may  not 
absolutely  prevent  the  recurrence  of  arbitrary  power,  always  render  its 
approaches  more  difficult  and  palpable.  It  is  common  to  hear  people 
talk  of  their  determination  to  transmit  the  constitution  unimpaired  to 
their  descendants.  A  meritorious  boast.  But  we  are  afraid  that,  in 
Scotland,  a  good  patriot  must  go  somewhat  further.  If  he  merely 
transmits  the  constitution  as  he  got  it,  he  will  give  his  posterity  an  in- 
heritance for  which  they  may  not  long  have  to  thank  him  ;  for  if  there 
be  no  foreign  or  domestic  calamity  which  shall  extinguish  all  our 
liberties  together,  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  political 
system  of  Scotland  must  undergo  complete  revision.  It  is  the  duty, 
therefore,  as  it  ought  to  be  the  glory,  of  each  generation  that  is  blessed 
with  peace  in  its  day  for  the  task,  to  correct  gradually  what  was 
neglected  at  the  last  great  settlement ;  to  look  forward  to  the  probable 
demands  of  an  age  not  far  off,  and  that  will  not  demand  in  vain  ;  to 
accelerate  the  era  which,  unless  the  progress  of  intelligence  be  stopped, 
is  coming ;  and  to  send  down  the  system  not  merely  unimpaired,  but 
greatly  improved.* 

*  In  connexion  with  this  article  should  be  read  one  on  the  utility  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Prosecutor,  vol.  xlii.  p.  400. 
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>SAL    OF    PROPERTV    BY    WILL  — ENTAILS  — FHENCII 
LAW  OF  SLCCEtj8lON--PRlMOGENITURE.^ 

It  is  abuncUmdy  obvious,  diat  the  essential  interests  of  society  recauirc» 
not  only  that  an  individaul  should  have  the  unres^tricied  power  oi  dis- 
poning of  his  property  during  his  own  lifcj  but  that  he  «hould  feel 
'  ApSiiurrd  of  its  degcciidine  to  his  relations  or  friendK  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  No  man  can  take  any  interest  in  the  fatc^  or  will  ever  exert 
hiniitelf  to  augment  the  fortune*  of  an  unknown  nuccessor.  Hut  whrn 
he  is  a«§urcd  that  he  it>  not  labouring  for  a  stranger,  when  he  knows 
that  the  tVuits  of  his  industry  and  parsimony  arc  to  be  enjoyed  aAer 
hi£i  death  by  hi«  children  or  friendii,  he  feelit,  as  it  were*  his  existcnoo 
indefinitely  extended,  and  couliuueii*  with  unimpaired  energy »  to  exert 
himself  to  the  latest  period  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  per* 
petuate  his  family  and  name,  and  whose  welfare  la  perhaps  htill  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own*  The  power  of  trunismitting  property  to  childr€fi  Of 
fncndj*  connectH  tlie  future  willi  the  preisent.  Without  it,  no  OQ0 
would  am  '  Iter  fortune  than  he  expected  to  he  able  to  eonxumr, 

and  no  u ^  would  be  entered  upon  which  did   not  prumi»e  an 

adequate  return  during  the  lifetime  of  the  projector*  But  ni  civtliaced 
societicii,  the  plans  of  tlie  capitidijit  are  not  circumscribed  by  the  brief 
duration  oi^  human  life.  He  utnassi'!}  wealth  sufficient  to  maintain  nmny 
individuaU  in  a  state  of  alHuent  ijjdepetidence,  —  he  plants  forests  under 
who^e  ithflde  he  can  never  expect  to  recline, — he  raises  edifices  fitted 
and  intended  to  outlive  numy  generations, — and  executes  innumerable 
improvements  of  which  posterity  can  alone  reap  the  benefit.  And  he 
does  till  this  because  he  is  enabled  to  transmit  his  property  to  those 
with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  tendere^t  ties»  and  in  whose  welfare 
he  feels  the  deepest  interest. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  a  man*s  children  or  relations  are 
unifonnly  held  to  be  In's  only  heirs ;  and  it  is  only  in  periods  of  com* 
parative  refinement  that  tlie  advantage  of  the  UOtrra  itsiammii  fuctio^  or 
l^f  giving  to  every  indivlduu]  an  uncontrolled  power  of  dispostng  of  his 
Miccession,  and  of  leaving  it  to  stranycru  in  preference  to  the  \\v\t%  of 
ftis  own  body,  or  hiii  reiationfi,  can  be  fully  perceived  and  acted  upon* 
Thus,  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  in  .'Ithens  there  was  no  power  to 
[levi^c  property  from  the  natural  heirs  previously  to  the  age  of  Solon  ; 
md  that  legislator  confined  the  privilege  to  those  who  died  without 
'issue,  '  preferring  in  tliis  case,'  8ays  his  biographer,  *  the  lie  of  friendship 
•  to  that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity.*  In  Home,  three  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  a  citizen  could  dispose  of  liis  properly  by  a  deed 
mortis  rmttft,  except  such  deed  were  Ranctioned  by   tlie  eamiim  v*thki^ 


or  a» 

has  r. 

legislatun 


the  people ;  and  in  that  case  the  will,   as  Montencjuteu 

w:it  not  really  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  but  of  the 

L*  practice  was  followed  by  the  antient  Uernmns. 

,  'f^t*    says   Tacitus,  *  tui   caique  liberu   ti   nullum 

^f^Hsrt  noH  stitUt  pmiimm  ^adun  in  fm^KfjisionCi  JmirtM, 

\f      Bj  the  caiumon  lavr  of  Euglaud^  for  scYcritl 


♦  Considemtions   on  the  Law  of  Entail,— Vol  xl  p,  35L    July,  l8iL 
t  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  87.  }  L 
t  l>eMor.Gena.Ml- 
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centuries  after  the  Conquest,  no  estate,  except  it  were  only  for  a  term 
of  years,  could  be  disposed  of  by  testament ;  and  in  Scotland,  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  almost  all  a  uian*s  heritage,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  land  he  had  purchased,  if  he  possessed  such  only,  were 
unalienable  from  the  lineal  heir. 

But  in  almost  every  civilized  and  refined  society,  this  strict  rule  of 
legal  succession  has  been  gradually  relaxed ;  and  in  some  countries 
individuals  have  been  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  wht^k  property  by  will 
to  strangers,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  children  and  relations*  This, 
however,  \&  an  extension  of  the  power  of  bequeathing,  of  the  expe- 
diency of  which  much  diflPercnce  of  opinion  is  entertained.  It  is 
contended,  that  no  one  who  has  any  property  to  dispose  of  should  be 
allowed  to  throw  his  children  destitute  on  society,^  that  the  fear  of 
total  disinheritance  should  not  be  rendered  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
in  the  hand  of  fathers,  —  and  that,  before  allowing  a  man  to  leave  any 
portion  of  his  fortune  to  strangers,  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  individuals  he  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  into  the  world  ;  and  to  whom,  independently  altogether  of  any 
considerations  of  personal  merit  or  demerit,  he  is  under  the  most  sacred 
obligations.  But,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  question  is  not 
quite  free  of  difficulty,  still  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
right  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  unlimited  power  of  bequeathing  to 
strangers.  None  but  the  strongest  possible  reasons  can  ever  justify  a 
legislature  in  giving  their  sanction  to  any  measure  having  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  spirit  of  industry  and  economy  in  the  people.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  if  you  interfere  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  property, 
you  roust  unavoidably  do  this;  if  you  enact,  that  however  undutifully 
a  man's  children  may  have  behaved,  they  shall  notwithstanding  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  his  fortune,  you  will  certainly 
paralyse  hh  exertions,  and  must,  for  the  same  reason,  render  the  whole 
society  less  anxious  about  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  they  are 
not  to  be  permitted  freely  to  enjoy,  or  dispose  of  at  their  pleasure* 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  secure  a  certain  provision  to  children  without 
rendering  them,  in  so  far,  independent  of  their  parents,  and  weakening 
that  parental  authority  which,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  abused, 
is  yet,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  exercised  in  the  mildest  and 
most  indulgent  manner,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  effect.  The  more, 
therefore,  we  inquire  into  this  subject,  the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  always  the  safest  policy  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from 
making  the  relations  of  private  life  the  objects  of  legislative  enactments. 
The  humanity  of  the  law  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  parental  urtec* 
lion.  If  children  be  ordinarily  well  behaved,  if  they  be  not  extremely 
deficient  cither  in  filial  affection  or  common  prudence,  the  principles 
and  instincti!  inherent  in  our  nature  afford  a  sufficient  security*  that 
very  few  parents  will  ever  be  disposed  to  leave  their  property  to  others, 
to  their  exclusion.  The  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  their  behalf 
is  theretore  a*  unnece:^ary  as  it  is  pernicious.  In  those  countries  in 
which  the  greatest  latitude  is  given  to  the  power  of  bequeathing,  the 
instnncet*  iirc  extremely  rare  in  which  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  {nmily 
have  suffered  from  tlie  circumstance  of  their  fiitlier  being  allowed  to 
leave  his  fortune  to  others  :  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  most  impolitic 
to  attempt  to  obviate  an  evil  of  such  rare  occurrence,  by  exempting 
children  <Vom  the  constant  influence  of  a  salutary  check  on  their  vlciovm 
propensities  and  compelling  a  tnaa  to  bestow  on  profligacy,  cxtrava- 
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gance  or  idleness^  that  property  which  is  at  ooce  the  result  and  the 

appropriate  reward  of  virtue,  economy,  and  industry. 

^fhat  a  certain  preference  should  be  given,  in  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions, to  the  first-born  son  —  to  liim  who  is  earliest  qualified  to  assist 
the  labours  of  his  father,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  is  the 
natural  guardian  and  protector  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  agreeable 
to  the  most  obvious  suggestions.  In  the  patriarch al  ages,  this  prefe- 
rence was  very  strongly  marked  ;  and  several  important  privileges  were 
attached  to  the  circumstance  of  primoffeniturti,  I3ut  in  the  Republican 
States  of  antiquity,  where  equality  of  fortunes  and  subdivision  of 
property  were  considered  as  objects  of  the  first  importance*,  little 
consideration  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  this  prerogative.  At 
Athens,  the  sons  succeeded  equally  to  the  paternal  property j  the 
daughters  depending  for  their  dowry  on  the  liberality  and  kindness  of 
their  brothers.f  At  Rome,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  all  the 
children,  females  as  well  as  males,  were  equally  called  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  possessions.  And  it  is  believed,  that,  previously  to  the 
Conquest,  landed  property  in  England  was  divided  equally  among  the 
sons. 

In  modern  Europe,  however,  the  succession  to  liuided  estates  has 
been  generally  regulated  by  the  law  of  primogeniture*  During  the 
violence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  ulmoi^t  all  comnjerciai  and 
manufacturing  industry  was  either  suspended  or  destroyed.  Land  was 
the  only  species  of  property  that  hud  any  thing  like  even  tolerable 
security  ;  and  this  security,  deficient  as  it  was,  could  only  be  enjoyed 
by  the  possessors  of  large  estates,  who  could  arm  and  bring  together 
a  considerable  number  of  vassals  and  retainers  to  support  and  defend 
their  rights.  It  was  plainly,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  prevent  their  estates  being  split  into  small  portions,  and  to 
transmit  them  entire  to  their  successors.  And  as  the  military  and 
other  feudal  services  due  by  the  possessors  of  fiefs  to  the  Crown  could 
be  more  easily  and  conveniently  paid  by  one  than  by  many  feudatories, 
both  parties  found  it  for  tlieir  advantage  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of 
estates,  by  introducing  and  establishing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  imsiom  t^ efttails  —  institutions  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to 
society  in  modern  Europe. 

Dr,  Smith  contends,  that  entails  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
antients,  and  that  they  were  only  introduced  to  preserve  a  certain 
lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea. 
There  are  good  grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.     When  the  right  of  bequeathing  property  to  any  particular 

•  Lyciireus  divided  the  Spartan  territory  into  a  certain  number  of  portions 
(jtortei)^  whit'h  it  wii5  forbidden  either  to  increase  or  diminish  bv  succession, 
purchase,  marriage,  or  otherwise  ;  and,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  that  might, 
m  such  circumstaiices,  have  resulted  from  the  increase  of  population,  the  atro* 
cious  practice  of  exposing  injimta  was  permitted^  (See  Cragius  Dc  Uepublica 
Laccdajmoniorum,  p*  199.)  At  Athens  and  Rome,  the  nmintenimee  of  the  equal 
division  of  IsmdvA  property  was,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  their  early  legislators.  In  Judea,  'all  the  lands  reverted  to  their  original 
possessors  at  the  end  of  every  fifty  >eara* 

t  This  is  a  point  respecting  'which  there  in  some  difference  of  opinion 
araong  critics.  We  have  followed  the  statement  of  Sir  Wiltitini  Jonea,  in 
his  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Orations  of  Isarus.  See  his  Works,  vol.  iv, 
pi^SOA.,  4to  cd. 
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heir  has  once  been  recognized,  the  step  seems  easy  and  natural  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  proprietor  to  name  an  indefinite  series  of 
heirs,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  the  property.  The  Jidei  commissar  or  trust-settlements  of  the 
Romans,  were  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  retaining  the  estates 
of  the  individual  making  the  settlement  in  the  line  of  succession  he 
had  pointed  out.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  it  was  common  to 
insert  prohibitive  and  irritant  clauses  in  the  Jidei  commissa,  exactly 
similar  to  those  inserted  in  modern  ehtails ;  and,  as  such  settlements 
were  sanctioned  by  law,  they  had  the  effect  to  entail  property  for  the 
four  generations  to  which  their  duration  was  limited. 

The  right  of  entail  is  founded  by  lawyers  on  the  maxim  of  the  civil 
law,  that  unusquisque  est  vei  suce  moderator  et  arbiter^ — or,  that  every 
individual  has  the  natural  right  of  absolutely  disposing  of  whatever 
property  he  may  have  acquired  by  his  industry.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  there  can  be  any  natural  right  to  do  anything  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  advantage  of  society.  The  question  respecting 
the  expediency  of  entails  can  only  be  decided  by  the  test  o^  utility  — 
by  a  comparison  of  their  effects,  or  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
resulting  from  them.  We  shall  very  briefly  advert  to  what  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  principal  points  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  making  this 
comparison. 

In  xYiQjirst  place,  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  entails,  that  they  stimulate 
exertion  and  economy, —  that  they  hold  out  to  honest  industry  and 
ambition  the  strongest  and  safest  excitement,  in  the  prospect  of  found- 
ing an  imperishable  name  and  a  powerful  family,  and  of  being  re- 
membered and  venerated  by  endless  generations,  as  their  chief  and 
benefactor ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  said  that  entails  form  the 
only  sure  and  solid  bulwark  of  a  respectable  aristocracy,  and  prevent 
generations  being  ruined  by  the  folly  or  misfortunes  of  an  individual. 

Now,  admitting,  as  we  unreservedly  do,  that  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  found  a  powerful  family,  and  of  securing  that  property,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  a  long  course  of  active,  laborious,  and 
successful  exertion,  from  the  risk  of  being  squandered  by  the  incon- 
siderate projects  or  extravagance  of  any  future  individual,  must  act  as 
a  very  powerful  spur  to  the  industry  and  ambition  of  the  original 
fimndier  of  a  family,  it  is  obvious  it  can  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
such  effects  in  any  of  his  successors.  An  heir  of  entail  is  in  a  great 
measure  emancipated  from  the  salutary  influence  and  control  of 
parental  authority.  His  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property  held  by 
tiis  father  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  deserved 
it  —  of  his  being  industrious  or  idle,  dissipated  or  sober.  The  succession 
to  entailed  estates  is  not  regulated  by  the  principle  of  detur  digniori. 
Their  occupiers  have  no  power  to  change  the  established  order  of 
succession ;  they  cannot  exclude  the  worst  to  make  room  for  the  best 
of  their  sons ;  but  must  submit  to  see  the  properties  of  which  they  are 
in  possession  descend,  as  in  fact  they  generally  do,  to  the  most  worth- 
less, undutiful,  and  depraved  of  their  children  or  relations.  Granting, 
therefore,  that  the  institution  of  entails  has  a  tendency,  as  it  undoubtedly 
has,  to  make  one  generation  active,  frugal,  and  industrious,  it  is  demon- 
strably clear  that  it  must  exempt  everg  subsequent  generation  —  that  is, 
every  subsequent  heir  of  entail  —  from  feeling  the  full  force  of  some 
pf  the  most  powerful  motives  to  such  conduct.  A  system  of  entail 
causes  the  succession  to  property  to  depend,  not  on  the  good  or  bad 
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conduct  of  the  inclividiialt  but  on  the  torms  of  a  deed,  irniteQ  perhaps 
«  couple  of  conturjea  before  he  was  tn  existence  !  lu  effect  ts,  there- 
fore, to  substitute  a  isyitem  of  fatjilism  in  the  place  of  an  enlij^htened 
discriraination,  —  to  throw  property  c^juaily  into  the  liand«  of  the  unde* 
serving  ast  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  plainly  tmpoi^9(ible  it  can  do  ihift 
without  weakening  the  motive*  which  Htimufalc  men  tn  act  the  part  of 
good  citizens,  and  strengthening  thotic  of  an  oppo<«tte  description, 
VVIien,  therefore,  we  refer,  a«  we  ought,  to  the  temple  and  deciMve 
criterion  ot' utilii^,  it  is  immediately  seen  that  the  indn^try  of  onr  gene* 
ration  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  idleness  of  all  those  that  are  to 
comeaAer  it ;  and  tnsit  it  is  hardly  less  injurious  to  allow  an  individual 
to  appoint  his  remotest  heirs,  than  it  would  he  to  deprive  him  of  iliia 
power  of  nominating  those  who  are  to  be  his  immediate  successors. 

As  to  the  second  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  s^^stem  of  entail 
affords  the  best  attainable  security  for  the  permanence  of  property  in 
particular  families;  and,  as  political  power  and  inHuence  must  grnvrallj 
be  founded  on  properly,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  allow  the 
right  of  entail,  to  a  certain  extent*  in  countries  where  there  are  here- 
<iitary  legislators**  Even  this,  however,  is  a  point  involved  tu  con- 
vderable  difficulty.  In  England,  where  the  power  of  entail  has  long 
been  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits,  it  is  found  that  the  law 
of  pfiinogenilure  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  preserve  property,  for  many 
generations*  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family.  But,  although  the  power 
of  entailing  property  on  a  noble  family  should  be  conceded,  there  can 
be  no  retison  whatever  why  this  power  should  not  be  restricted  within 
certain  limits,  and  made  to  vary  with  the  entailer*a  rank  in  the  peerage; 
or  why  it  should  be  extended  to  others*  A  system  of  inviolable  and 
perpetual  entail  t^  hi^jhly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society ;  und 
though   the  c^^  »  of  the  country  may  be  such  as  to  require  the 

privilege  to  be  under  proper  moditications,  to  a  particular  class, 

it  is  quite  tmpossibie  it  can  ever  be  such  as  to  require  it  shouUt  be 
granted  to  all.  The  state  can  never  interfere  to  protect  families, 
deprived  of  the  prerogative  of  hereditary  legislation,  from  the  casualties 
to  which  they  are  naturally  subject,  by  sanctioning  a  system  of  inviolable 
entail,  without  producing  the  most  injurious  results.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  wise  government  to  ndopt  such  regulations  as  may  have  the 
iffect  to  call  forth  the  utmost  degree  of  industry  nnd  economy  among 
ill  classes  of  its  subjects ;  but  most  certainly  it  is  no  part  of  their 
business  to  inquire  wliether  the  frugality  of  those  on  the  dicky,  and  the 
extravagance  of  those  in  the  coach,  bid  fair  to  make  them  change 
jilaces ;  and  still  Icis  to  attempt  to  prevent  that  change  taking  place» 
l>y  artificially  protecting  the  property  of  the  latter. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  entails,  that  they  take  land  out  of  the 
market,  or  place  it,  as  the  lawyer:*  say,  ertra  nmtmerrium.  We  do  not, 
however,  think  that  this  is  in  itself  ot  much  consequence.  It  is  of  no 
importance  who  are  or  who  are  nut  the  proprietors  of  land;  but  it  is 
of  the  last  degree  of  importance,  that  land  should  receive  all  the  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  that  no  system  should  be 


Xapoleon  did  this.     In  order  to  count crari  the  effects  of  the  law  of  cquid 

accession  cstahliahed  in  France,  he  insiitutcd  tbti  system  of  mnjamh^  by  which 

I  senator  could  entail  an  income  of  -lO.OOU  (nines  a  year  (KGO<l/,)  on  his  tldeiit 

_  km.      Thitf,  however,  was  one   of  the   most  uti[M)piilar   acts    of    Nspoleon^ 

aduiinistrstion. 
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adopted  which  has  any  tendency  to  prevent  the  fullest  development  of 
its  productive  powers.  There  can  be  no  question,  however^  that  a 
system  of  entail  has  this  effect.  It  prevents  individuals  who  have  no 
taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  rural  atfairs, 
from  disposing  of  their  lands  to  others;  while,  by  fixing  the  destination 
of  the  property,  and  preventing  its  being  mortgaged  in  security  for 
loans,  it  lessens  both  the  desire  and  the  power  to  execute  improve- 
ments.    *  Compare/   says  Dr.  Smith,  *  the  present  condition  of  great 

*  entailed  estates   with   the  possessions  of  the  smaller  proprietors  in 

*  their  neighbourhood,  and   you  will   require   no  other    argument    to 

*  convince  you  how  unfavourable  entails  are  to  improvement/  (ii,  S?*) 
.   We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  corroborate  the  view  we 

have  now  taken  of  the  cftect  of  entails  by  the  very  highest  authority. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  English  entails,  and  of  their 
final  eatabhshnient  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  (J3  Edwd.  L  cap*  1.) 
saysy  *  The   inconvenience   thereof  was   great;  for  by  that  means  the 

*  land  being  so  sure  tied  up  to  the  heir,  that  his  father  could  not  put  it 

*  from  him,  it  made  the  §ion  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful ;  often 

*  marrying  without  the  father's  consent;  and  to  grow  insolent  in  vice, 

*  knowing  that  there  could  be  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.     It  also 

*  made  the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  commit  murders,  felonies, 

*  treasons,  and  mun-Blaughters,  as  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could 

*  hurt  the  heirs  of  their  inheritance.     It  hindered  men  who  had  entailed 

*  lands»  that  they  could  not  make  the  best  of  them  by  fine  and  improve- 

*  ment ;  because  none,  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate  as  for   the   term  of 

*  his  own  life,  woidd  give  him  a  fine  of  any  value,  or  lay  any  groat 

*  stock  upon  tlie  land  that   might  yield  rent  improved.     Lastly,  these 

*  entails  defrauded  the  Crown  and  many  subjects  of  their  debts,  because 

*  the  land  was  not  liable  any  longer  than  his  own  lifetime ;  whence  the 

*  King  could  not  commit  any  office  of  account  to  such  whose  lands 
'  were  entailed,  nor  other  men  trust  them  with  a  loan  of  money.' 
(Bacon  On  i/te  Use  ft/the  Latif,) 

The  statute  of  Edward  L  was  planned  by  the  greater  Barons  to 
prevent  the  alienation  and  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  and  was  long 
maintained  in  all  its  vigour.  Ultimately,  however,  its  provisions  were 
defeated  by  what  Blackstone  has  denominated  a  piajraus  f  Edward  IV. 
observing  how  little  ef)ect  attainders  for  high  treason  had  on  families 
whose  estates  were  protected  from  forfeiture  by  entails,  the  lawyers, 
at  his  instigation,  fell  upon  the  device  of  breaking  them,  by  a  judgment 
in  a  feigned  suit  called  a  recovery.  The  inroad  that  was  thus  success- 
fully made  on  the  inviolability  of  entails  led  to  others ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIE  and  Henry  VII E  various  acts  were  passed  circum- 
scribing the  power  of  entail,  and  placing  it  almost  oti  the  footing  on 
which  it  stands  at  this  day. 

In  its  present  state,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  law  of 
entail  has  come  very  near  perfection*  It  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  the 
precise  medium  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  attain,  by  giving  to 
every  individual  thai  degree  of  power  to  dispose  of  his  property  which 
is  necessary  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of  accumulating  a  fortune; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  taken  from  him  tlie  power  of  naming  an  in- 
definite series  of  heirs,  and  of  fixing  the  conditions  on  which  his  pro* 
Certy  shall  be  always  enjoyed.  An  English  gentleman  can  only  entatl 
is  property  on  such  herrs  as  are  in  existence  when  the  deed  is 
fcxecated,  or  until  the  firtt  unborn  heir  of  entail  shall  have  attained 
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tbe  age  of  twenty-one;  and  though  the«e  heirs  cannot  olienate  tho 

estate,  or  encumber  it  with  debt,  they  are  allowed  to  grant  lecuev, 

Iwhieh  are  good  uguinst  tJieir  succesaorK  for  three  livrs,  or  twcnty^on« 

ira.^ Whatever  may  be  the  other  defectji  of  the  law  of  Eugtarid,  we 

?e  most  of  our  readers  will  be  of  opinion,  that  there  i*  little  to 

nend  in  that  part  of  it  nhich  haa  reference  to  entaiN. 

The  practice  of  placing   land   under  the  tiliHcklfs  o(  a   utrict  and 

'  ^yiitcm  ot  entail    htw    been  carried  to  a  greater  eJtteni  in 

^    than   in   almost    iiny   other  country.     'Iliiti  system  wa^t  6r«t 

tes^tubikLsUed  on  a  solid  foundation    by  an  net    of  the   ScoIk    Parliament, 

I  pasised  in  IHUB^  which  reduced  Jiein*  of  t-nlail  to  the  condition  of  mere 

*fim^s  for  liff,  and   gave   the  entailer   the   power   of  rt  the 

^/vWiti47/ destination  of  the  property.     The  ablest  political  ^  ,''>ers 

Hma  lawyers  of  the  country  hnve  joined  in  eondifnning  this  sy«tem* ; 

ftnd  in  1 764-,  the  Faculty  of  Advocateu,  after  agreeing  bv  an  immense 

majority  (43  to  4)  to  reiiolutionft  aguinxt   it,  drew   up  the  heads  of  a 

bill  for  restraining  entails,  on  a  plan  Muggciited  by  Lord  Kame«,  which, 

Tlad  they  been   embodied  in  a  t»tatute,  would  have  had  the  effect  to 

place  tiie  Scots  system  nearly  on    the   same  footing  as  the  English* 

^e  project  excited  a  good  deal  of  discui^sion  at  the  time,  but  it  ulti* 

Bfttely  tell   to  the  ground,  and  no  vigorous  attempt   has  since  been 

to    check  this   destructive   practice*     Additions  are  e^t:ry  day 

aking  to  the  (quantity   of  land  in  tail  ;  nnd  in    many  extensive  d'tu* 

Itricts  there  U  hardly  a  single  acre   to  be  found  that  is  not  loaded  with 

its  fetters* 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  we  shall  not  take  up  the  reader  f 

time  by  recapitulating,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that   the  power  of 

making  perpetual  entails  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  rrcogniy,ed.     No 

,  man,  nor  set   of  men,  ought  to  be  allowed   to  erect    themselve*  into 

]  infallible  legiidators  for  all  future  generations,  by  fixing   the  conditions 

|*en   which  their  property  •►hall  be  for  ever  enjoyed,     fn  securing  and 

~    Meeting  the  nght  of  properly,  we  must  have  a  care  le^t  we  give  it 

|iSn  unnatural  and  injnri<HL-»  extension,  and  render  what  would  otherwise 

be    the   most    powerful    incentive   to  pcrgcvering  indujttry  and  honest 

Jmmbition,  a  source   of  idlcneflii   nnd   profligacy.     Sound  policy  would 

IdictatCf  tlutt  every   individual  should  be  allowed  to  leuve  hi»  properly, 

f tinder    whatever    conditions,  not    injurious    to    others,   he   pleases    to 

rerescribe,  to  heirs  existing   at   the  time  when   the  deed   is  executed, 

rror  this  will  give  every  one  a  sufficient  motive  to  be  industrious  and 

Ito  accumulate  a  fortune.     But  if  you  carry  the  power  of  bequeathing 

l^rthcr,  and  enable  individuate  to  chalk  out  an  endless  iseries  of  unborn 

llleirK^  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  property  as   tenants  for  life,  you  wilt 

I  undoubtedly  lone   more*   by  t«king   from  all   these  heirsi   many  of  tho 

^moat  powerful  motivei  to  industry  and  good   conduct,  than  you  can 

»OtiibJy  giiin  by  the  slight  ndditioiud   stimulus   so   great  a  power  of 

bequeathing  might  give  to  the  original  entailer. 

it  FfBuIfs   from    Sicic  principles,    that   every    individual   should  bo 

f>  '         '  til  hii4  property  to  whatever  heir  or  heirs  he  pleasett 

J  f  he  or  they  are  in  existence  when  the  deed  is  ©xe* 

IcutLii.      J  liit»  t»eeiiig  to  UM   to  be  the  only  rei^triction  that  ought  to  be 

aid  on  the  power  of  making  tCE^tamentary  bequests.     It   is  impossible 


•  Aiaon^  othcTH  we  may  mention  the  iUustrious  names  of  Dr,  Sinith,  Lrtnl 
Stair,  mml  Lord  Kames. 
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to  interfere  farther  than  this  —  to  force,  for  example,  an  individual  to 
leave  a  greater  portion  of  his  fortune  to  his  eldest  son  than  to  the 
rest  of  his  children,  or  to  divide  his  fortune  equally  among  them  all, 
without  occasioning  the  most  pernicious  results.  But  although  we  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  injurious  consequences  that  must  always  flow 
from  every  attempt  to  regulate  the  succession  to  property  by  means  of 
legislative  enactments  and  compulsory  regulations,  we  are  no  less  fully 
convinced  that  the  custom  of  primogenilurey  or  the  custom  of  leaving 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  paternal  estate  to  the  eldest  son, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  a  good  one,  and  has 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  prejudices  of  most 
political  philosophers  against  the  custom  of  primogeniture  seem  to  us 
to  rest  on  no  solid  foundation.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  it  is  a  custom 
which,  *in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children.* 
(II.  p.  84  )  But,  so  far  from  agreeing  in  this  opinion,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  is  to  this  very  custom  that  much  of  the  industry, 
wealth,  freedom,  and  civilization  of  modern  Europe  are  to  be  ascribed ; 
and  that  were  it  abolished,  and  a  system  of  equal  division  of  landed 
property  established  in  its  stead,  all  the  children  of  landlords,  the 
oldest  as  well  as«the  youngest,  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative poverty,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prosperity  of  the  other 
classes  would  be  greatly  impaired. 

Fortunately  this  is  a  question  —  and  in  the  whole  science  of  Political 
Economy  there  is  probably  none  of  greater  practical  importance  — 
which  we  are  not  forced  to  argue  on  merely  speculative  principles,  but 
which  we  can  bring  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment.  We  have  long 
been  witnesses  of  the  effects  of  the  custom  of  primogeniture  as  applied 
to  the  succession  to  landed  property  ;  and  in  France  a  law  was  enacted 
soon  afler  the  Revolution,  which  abolished  all  the  previously  existing 
institutions  and  customs  respecting  the  succession  to  property,  and 
established  a  nearly  equal  system  of  division  among  the  different 
children.  This  law  has  now  been  in  force  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  a  sufficient  time  has  in  consequence  been  afforded  for  observing 
its  operation  and  effect.  It  is  proper  that  the  result  of  this  most 
interesting  and  gigantic  experiment  should  be  generally  known.  Nor 
do  we  see  how  our  pages  could  be  better  employed  than  in  com- 
municating to  our  readers  and  the  public  the  information  we  are 
possessed  of  on  this  subject.  It  will,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
go  far  to  put  down  most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  and  will  at  all  events  show  the  mischief  of 
attempting  to  enforce  a  system  of  equal  succession. 

According  to  the  law  of  succession  now  established  in  France,  a 
person  with  OTie  child  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  moiety  of  his  property 
as  he  pleases,  the  child  inheriting  the  other  moiety  as  a  matter  of  right; 
Sf  a  person  has  tux>  children,  he  is  only  allowed  the  absolute  disposal  of 
tL  third  of  his  property  ;  and  if  he  has  more  than  ttcoy  three  fourths  of 
the  property  must  be  equally  divided  amoftgst  the  children,  one  fourth  only 
being  led  at  his  own  disposal,  either  to  increase  the  portion  of  his 
favourite  child,  or  to  leave  to  a  stranger.  When  the  father  dies  intes- 
tate, the  property  is  equally  divided  amongst  all  the  children,  without 
respect  to  sex  or  seniority. 

'fliis  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  old  feudal 
aristocracy,  from  whose  ascendancy  France  had  suffered  so  much :  and 
as  the  power  and  influence  of  the  aristocracy  must  always  be  mainly. 
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dependent  on  the  extent  of  their  property,  it  woji  certainly  well  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  its  object.  It  i*  »etdotn,  however,  that  a  la«r 
adapted  to  a  particular  emergency  can  be  maintained  with  advantage 
ns  a  general  rule  of  notional  policy.  Lord  Bacon,  in  noticing  some  of 
the  laws  oi'  Henry  VI!.,  »&yn^  that  he  may  he  considered  ax  the  greatest 
Engliiih  legislator  afler  Ed  ward  [.,  and    this  becau&c   Mils  laws  (whoso 

*  marks  them  well)  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar  ;  noi  fmtdc  upon  the  spur 

•  tif  a  pfirtHmhroocoMkm  for  tfu'  prr*mt  i  but  out  of  providence  for  the 

*  fuiurci  CO  naalce  the  eitate  of  hiB  people  still  more  and  more  happy* 

•  after  the  manner  of  the  legi%lator»  in  anticnt  and  heroic  limes/ 

Admitting,  for  the  present,  what  however  we  very  much  doubt,  that 
sound  policy  recjuired  not  only  to  itrip  tlie  nMcste  of  their  oppreitoive 
ieudtd  privileges*  hut  abo  to  force  tliem  to  subdivide  their  estateft» 
Iturely  no  one  will  therefore  contend,  that  a  law  inittituted  for  such  an 
Iwject  ought  to  be  allowed  permanently  to  regulate  the  descent  of  all 
property  in  France  I  Tliis  law,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  \*icw, 
seems  to  uf  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  inviolable  entail.  By  interfering  to  so  extreoie  an  extent 
in  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  a  man's  iniluiitry  and  economyi  it  muAt 
unquestionably  weaken  the  motives  to  accumulation  ;  while,  by  render- 
ing ail  the  children  in  a  great  tueasure  independent  of  their  parents,  it 
will  have  the  f»ame  injurious  operation!  In  reference  to  a  trkok  famifyt 
that  the  system  of  entail  has  in  reference  to  a  single  child.  Had  this 
law  been  made  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  in^^iry^  it  might  not,  perhaps* 
have  been  worth  while  to  disturb  itj  though,  in  so  far  as  landed  pro- 
perty is  concerned,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  any  case  a  sound  rule. 
Every  system  which  has  for  its  object  to  enforce  an  equal  division  of 
landed  property  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  an  increase  of 
agricultural  population  \,  and  must  also  operate  to  reduce  landed  pro- 
nerty  into  such  minute  portions  fu*  will  neither  affiird  suHicient  employ* 
ment  to  the  families  occupying  them,  nor  allow*  of  their  being  cultivated 
in  the  most  improved  and  cheapest  manner^  Tlie  strong  predilectiott 
entertained  by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  for  the  pursuits  of  tlieir 
lathers  has  been  universally  observed :  and  if  thin  be  true  in  general* 
it  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the 
country.  But  the  existence  of  a  law  compelling  every  father  to  divide 
his  estute  equally  among  his  children  must  obviously  afford  the  greatest 
possible  facihtit^s  for  gratifying  this  natural  inclination.  It  will  give 
moAt  individuals  the  power  of  continuing  in  that  line  of  life  in  which 
they  have  been  educated,  and  which  must,  in  consequence,  be  endeared 
to  them  by  all  those  youthful  associations  which  exert  so  strong  an 
influence  over  future  conduct.  When  a  family  happens  to  be  unusually 
large,  or  when  tlje  share  of  the  paternal  property  tailing  to  eacli  of  the 
children  may  not  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  nearly  the 
same  station  as  their  fat  her ,  some  of  the  more  adventurous  and 
generous  spirits  will  probably  be  disposed  to  sell  their  portion,  and  to 
engage  in  some  other  pursuit.  Hvit,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
they  will  certainly  continue  to  reside  on  the  little  properties  they  have 
received  from  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  process  of  division  and  sub- 
division will  continue  until  the  whole  land  has  been  parcelled  out  into 
patches^  and  Blled  with  an  agricultural  population,  destitute  alike  of 
the  means  and  desire  of  rising  in  the  world. 

The  institution  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  by  giving  the  estate  to 
the  eldest  son,  forces  the  others  to  quit  the  home  of  their  father,  and 

K   ^ 
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makes  them  depend  for  their  success  in  the  world  on  the  fair  es^cise 
of  their  talents  and  industry.  We  allow  that  the  institution  of  primo- 
geniture has  a  tendency  to  generate  idle  and  dissipated  habits  in  the 
eldest  sons ;  but,  under  such  a  system  as  that  now  established  in  France, 
some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  exertion  and  parsimony  are 
taken,  not  from  one  son  only,  but  from  the  wkole  ekUdreM.  When  the 
estate  of  the  father  must  be  divided,  all  his  descendants  are  aware, 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  that  they  are,  without  any  exertion  on  their 
part,  to  be  secured  against  want ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  feeling  of  security  must  tend  directly  to  paralyze  all  their  efforts, 
and  to  render  all  the  younger  children  infinitely  less  enterprising 
than  they  would  have  been  had  they  known  that  their  condition  in 
society  was  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  themselves,  and  that  they 
had  httle  or  nothing  to  expect  from  their  parents.  For  what  do  we 
blame  the  poor  laws  ?  Is  it  not  that,  by  affording  an  extrinsic  security 
against  want,  their  effect  is  to  render  the  labouring  population  less 
frugal,  industrious,  and  provident  than  they  would  be  were  they  thrown 
.entirely  on  their  own  resources?  And  will  any  one  pretend  to  say 
that  there  is  any  thing  so  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  landlords  and  squires,  as  to  exempt  them  from  feeling  the 
full  force  of  this  principle  ?  Necessity  is  not  merely  the  mother  of 
invention,  but  it  is  so  in  a  great  measure  also  of  the  passion  which 
stimulates  us  to  endeavour  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  emerge  from 
obscuritjr.  If  you  would  have  a  man  display  all  the  native  resources 
of  his  mmd,  —  if  you  would  bring  all  his  faculties  and  powers  into  full 
activity,  —  you  must  deprive  him  of  every  adventitious  assistance,  and 
render  him  exclusively  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  It  is  not 
to  those  who  have  been  born  to  a  competency,  but  to  those  who  have 
been  bred  in  the  hardy  school  of  poverty,  and  who  have  raised  them- 
selves to  eminence,  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  almost  all  those 
inventions  and  improvements  which  have  so  greatly  extended  the 
empire  of  mind  over  matter,  and  made  such  vast  additions  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  Notwithstanding  its  being  the  great  avenue  to 
power  and  emolument,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  an  individual  possessed  of  500/.  a  year  of 
patrimony  making  any  figure  at  the  English  Bar  I  The  same  observation 
might  be  extended  to  most  other  professions,  and  it  would  be  found  to 
be  generally  true  in  them  all.  Security  against  want  is,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  enemy  to  activity  and  persevering  and 
arduous  exertion  :  and  if  the  institution  of  primogeniture  has,  as  is 
really  the  case,  a  tendency  to  deprive  a  large  portion  of  society  of  this 
security,  and  to  compel  them  to  enter  with  vigour  and  energy  on  the 
great  arcTia  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  this  single  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  throw  the  balance  of  advantage  greatly  in  its  favour. 

It  has  been  said,  in  favour  of  the  equal  partition  of  landed  property 
among  all  the  members  of  a  family,  that  such  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  roerchanU  and  manufacturers,  and  generally  of  all  the 
monied  classes,  are  actually  distributed  amongst  their  children,  and 
that  no  bad  effecte  have  been  found  to  result  from  it.  But  there  is 
hardly  any  analogy  between  the  cases.  The  children  of  a  merchant  or 
banker  who  have  shared  equally  in  the  paternal  property  may,  if  they 
please  to  form  themselves  into  a  company,  carry  on  the  business  with 
equal  advantage  as  their  father.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case  with 
the  family  of  a  landed  proprietor.     Farming  cannot  be  advantageously 
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cuTTiQd  on  by  joInt'Stack  comnanies.  When  an  estate  i<  divided  into 
euuiil  portions  to  each  cliild,  the  (laternal  home  will  be  deserted  by 
i  ^aIJ  but  the  eldest  aou*  and  in  general  there  will  be  as  many  nenamtc 
man&ioQg  and  raniliicB  afl  there  are  children.  But  the  degradation  in 
the  ideas  of  all  cJaiuea  retpecung  the  mode  in  which  gentlemen  ought 
to  live  would  probably  be  the  wortt  effect  of  the  establi»hment  of  a 
iVstem  of  equal  inhentance.  The  ini4itution  of  primoseaiture,  by  giving 
the  great  bulk  of  the  father*!^  property  to  the  etdefit  son,  not  only 
compeU  the  younger  children  to  become  indui»lriouii|  but  it  aliio  stiinu* 
lates  lliero  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  emerge  from  the 
dcpres&ed  condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  ri§e  to  an  equality 
with  their  elder  brother.  We  are  also  disponed  to  think,  that  the  ttate 
ajid  magnificence  in  which  our  great  landed  proprtctorit  live,  act  at 
.powerful  incentives  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  at  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  claasefi  wlio  never  think  they  have  accumulated  a 
sufficient  fortune  until  tliey  are  able  to  emulate  the  splendour  of  die 
landlordi ;  whereas,  had  the«ie  great  jiroi>erlie«  been  frittered  down  by 
the  scheme  of  equal  division  among  chitdrea«  the  atandard  of  cotiipe* 
tence  would  have  been  lowered  universally*  and  there  would,  ifi  cai»* 
senuence,  have  been  less  exertion  among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
lliat  tlie  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  France  has  been 
considerably  improved  since  the  Revolution  is  unquestionable*  But  it 
is  not  true  that  this  inqirovement  has  been  in  any  respect  owing  to  the 
law  of  ecj^ual  inheritance.  It  has  taken  place  not  m  conM.*quence  of  that 
law,  but  in  despite  of  it.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  of  the  gabelle^  corv^cs,  and  other  grievously 
oppressive  and  |)artial  burdcm^  and  imposts^  would  of  themielves  have 
rendered  the  proprietors  and  farmers  a  great  deal  more  reafiectable : 
but,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  a  great  part  of  the  property  of 
the  church  and  of  the  emigrants  came  into  their  hands  at  extfeinely 
low  prices;  and  in  consequence  small  properties  were  augmented,  and 
fresh  energy  and  vigour  given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Still,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  the  rapid  division  <if  landed  property,  and  the  con* 
tinualty  increasing  excess  of  the  agricultural  population,  caused  by  the 
existing  law  of  succession,  have  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  eftects  of 
tliese  advantageous  circumstances,  and  form  at  this  moment  the  pro- 
minent evils  ii»  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  France.  *  ilie 
'  population  of  that  country/  says  Mr.  Birkbeci^  *  seems  to  be  arranged 
'  thus  ;  a  town  depends  for  subsistence  on  the  lundaioMDodiatelv  aroimd 
'  it.     The  cultivators  individually  have  not  much  to  spare ;  because^ 

*  as  their  husbandry  is  a  sort   of  fftirdvuinQ^  it  requires  a  large  country 

*  population,  and  has^  in  profiortion^  les^s  superfluity  of  produce-  Thus 
'  in  formed  a  numerous  hut  poor  population.     The  cultivator  receives 

*  uayment  of  his  surplus   produce   in   sous,  and  he  expends  only  sous. 

*  llie  tradesman  is  on  a  par  witli  the  farmer:  as  they  receive  so  they 
«  expend :  and  thus  5(U»00  persons  may  inhabit  a  district,  with  a  town 
'  of  10,000  inhabitauU  in  the  centre  ot  it,  bartering  the  superduitf  of 

*  the  country  for  tlie  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  town.     Voof  irom 

*  generation    to  generation,  aiid  growing  continually  poorer  as  they 

*  increase  in  immberg,  —  in  the  country  by  the  incessant  division  and 

*  subdivision  of  property,  in  the  town  by  the  division  and  subdivision 

*  of  trades  and  profesnions,  — mtch  a  peopU^  msiead  of  proatxlwff  from  the 

*  meutarifjf  io  fJte  eamfortM  tf  iifet  mid  ikm  to  ih»  bixmriu^  as  is  the  ctm- 
'  4ifiofi  tf  thinffi  in  EnffloMd^  arc  ttUhar  irtro^rade  ihan  pw^^nrnve* 
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<  Thert  is  no  advancement  in  French  society  ^  —-  no  improvement^  nor  Xbp^ 

*  ofit:^  ( Tour  in  France^  4M  ed.  p.  84.) 

The  Marquis  Gamier,  the  very  intelligent  translator  and  annotator 
of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  in  arguing  in  favour  of  the  law  of  equal 
succession,  contends  that  the  passion  which  impels  every  rich  man  to 
extend  his  possessions,  and  to  add  field  to  field,  will  always  effectually 
overbalance  the  principle  of  subdivision.  But  the  rule  established  by 
the  existing  French  law,  that  the  estates  of  individuals  having  families 
must  he  divided  at  their  death,  will  naturally  induce  the  greater  number 
to  amass  monied  fortunes  in  preference  to  land.  The  facts,  too,  that 
M.  Gamier  has  stated  prove  the  very  opposite  of  his  theory  ;  for  they 
show  that,  while  there  is  a  very  great  demand  in  France  for  small 
patches  of  ground,  there  is  very  little  demand  for  moderate-sized  farms. 
Thus,  M.  Gamier  informs  us,  and  his  authority  is  unquestionable,  that 
a  farm  which  would  bring  a  yearly  rent  of  4000  or  5000  francs  (160/. 
or  200/.)  will  not  sell  as  a  whole  for  above  twenty-five  years*  purchase  ; 
while,  if  it  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  lots,  it  would  most 
probably  sell  fox  forty  years*  purchase  I  —  {Richesse  des  Nations,  tome  vi. 
p.  179.  a/.  1822.)  This  fact  is  pregnant  with  information;  and  with 
information,  we  regret  to  say,  that  gives  the  most  unfavourable  view 
possible  of  the  state  of  France.  It  proves  that  agriculture  is  not  pro- 
secuted in  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  prosecuted  in  England,  for  the  sake 
of  realizing  a  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  carrying  it  on,  but  in 
order  to  acquire  the  means  of  existence  !  With  such  a  strong  natural 
inducement  to  subdivide  properties,  and  with  a  law  forcing  their  sub- 
division, the  prospect  before  France  is  certainly  far  from  flattering. 
And  no  Frenchman,  who  is  not  perversely  blind  to  the  real  interests  of 
his  country,  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  counteract  this  destructive  system.  If  it 
18  suffered  to  run  its  full  length,  properties  will  be  perpetually  lessening, 
until,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Young,  '  you  arrive  at  the  limit,  beyond 

*  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  please,  will  feed  no  more  mouths ; 

<  yet   those  simple   measures   which  instigate   to  marriage  will   still 

<  continue.      What  then  is  the  consequence  but  the  most  dreadful 

<  imaginable  !    By  persevering  in  this  system  you  soon  would  exceed 
«  the  populousness  of  China,  where  the  putrid  carcases  of  dogs,  cats, 

*  rats,  and  every  species  of  filth  and  vermin,  are  sought  with  avidity 

*  to  sustain  the  life  of  wretches  born  only  to  be  starved.     Small  pro- 

*  forties  much  divided  prove  the  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can 

<  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  this  has  operated  to  such  an  extent  and 

<  degree  in  France,  that  a  law  ought  undoubtedly  tohepassedto  render  all 

*  division  below  a  certain  number  <f  arpents  UleyaL  —  (Travels  in  France, 
p.i.413). 

But  if  such  was  Mr.  Young's  opinion  in  1789,  how  much  more  reason 
must  he  have  had  for  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  now,  when  almost 
all  the  large  estates  then  existing  in  the  country  have  been  broken  up, 
and  the  succession  to  the  smallest  patches  regulated  by  the  principle 
of  equal  division  among  the  children  ?  Had  an  assembly  been  held  for 
the  express  purpose  of  devising  the  means  by  which  they  could  most 
effectually  aepress  France,  and  bring  her  into  the  same  hopeless 
situation  as  Ireland,  we  do  not  believe  they  could  have  hit  upon  any 
scheme  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  object,  and  to  extinguish 
every  germ  of  future  improvement,  as  the  institution  of  the  law  in 
question. 
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Every  one  knows  tfiat  Normandy  haft  always  been  one  of  the  richest 
and  heat  cultivated  provinces  of  France ;  ana  yet  Normandy  is  one  of 
those  provinces  in  which,  under  the  old  re^me^  the  law  of  prtmogeni* 
ture  had  the  most  extcn&ive  and  general  operation.  But  injitead  of 
being  improved,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  the  agri- 
culture and  general  appearance  of  the  province  is  rapidly  changmg 
for  the  worse,  under  the  existing  law  uf  succession.  *  I  heor,  on  all 
'  sides/ says  Mr.  James  Paul  Cobbett,  who  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  France  hut  year,  *  here  in  Normandy,  great  lamentations  on 

*  account  of  the  effects  of  this  revolutionary  law.     'Vhcy   tell  me  that 

*  it  has  dispersed  tlmusandn  upon  thousands  of  families,  who   had  been 

*  on  the  same  spots  for  centuries;  that  il  is  daily  operating  in  the  same 
'  way  ;  tliat  ii  nan  in  a  great  de^rm  Ranged  the  iiate  i^^  the  farm  buiUHnffi; 

*  timt  it  has  cfjuscd  the  i find  to  be  tistrm!  cultivaMi ;   that   it  has    caused 
great  havoc  among  tinsber   trees;  and  there  are  persons  who  do   not 

ftcruple  to  assert,  that  society  in  France  will  become  degraded  in 
ilhe  extreme,  unleiis  the  Itiw  be  changed  in  this  respect.  I  have  been 
^omred,  that  in  many  families  of  owners  of  land,  the  several  membeni 
^  %&we  come  to  an  agreement  with  eacli  other  to  act  according  to  the 

*  antient  custom,  and  thus  prevent  the  parcelling  out  of  their   estates, 

*  and  the  extinction  of  their  families.     This  may  now  and  then  take 

*  place,  but  generally  it  cannot ;  and  ii  tjt  eAwr,  that  if  the  prtsmi  law 

*  remain^  the  land  mu»i  all  Ite  cttt  up  ifUo  HUi*  bits  /  that  a   fiirmhauM 

*  muM  become  a  rttre  sight ;  and  that  a  trm  WOfrikw  uf  t^  name  of  timbtt 

*  will  Bcarceltf  be  seen  in  a  wlnAe  day*M  fide* — (Hide  through  France, 
p.  169.) 

The  effect  that  this  splitting  of  estates  has  already  had  on  the 
population  of  France  is  most  striking.  In  despite  of  all  the  masaacrea 
of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  bloody  wars  in  which  France  was  subse* 
quently  engaged,  and  in  despite,  too,  of  the  loss  of  her  foreign  trade» 
and  of  the  decay  of  many  branches  of  her  manufat-turing  industry,  her 
population  has  regularly  increased  since  the  Kfvulution.  In  1786, 
Necker  estimated  tlie  population  of  France,  exclusive  of  Corsica,  at 
2ii676,000;  and,  iivclusive  of  that  island,  at  <24,800,000*  In  17S0, 
Pomelles,  from  a  comparison  of  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  estimated  the  inhabitants  of  France,  including  Corsica,  at 
2,5«065,(.MX)  individuals  o^  all  sexes  and  ages.  A  conmiittee  of  the 
National  Assembly  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  gives  a  population  of  26,563,000 ; 
though,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  taxes  being  diminished  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children^  there  i« 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  estimate  may  have  been  somewhat  too  high. 
In  1805,  however,  the  population  oi'  old  France  amounted,  according 
to  an  actual  enumeration,  to  no  less  tlian  27.767,000 ;  and  at  this 
moment  it  rather  exceeds  tmihty  millions!  This  is  a  great  and  an 
extraordinary  increase :  and  as  there  has  been  do  increase  of  manu* 
factures.  it  h  one  which  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  but  for 
the  division  of  estates  caused  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  law  of  equal 
inheritance.     (Peaehet  Stat,  Elem,  p,  2*iC.) 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  illustration  of  the  state  to  which  landed 
property  is  tending  in  France  may  be  deduced  from  the  returns  to  the 
cftnirihiUitm  foticilre*  It  appears,  from  the  tables  given  in  a  pamphlet 
of  the  Due  de  Gaete  {Memoirts  mut  k  Cadagtre)^  published  in  1H|8, 
that  there  were  ID  1816  no  fewer  thao  10,4-14^121  taxable  propcrtMSt 
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sreat  and  small,  forming  so  many  separate  items  in  the  accounts  of  the 
direct  tax  on  landed  property.     They  were  as  follows  : — 
7,897, 110  properties,  rated  at  21  francs  a  year  or  un- 
der, producing  47,178,649  francs. 
(Average  6  fr.  for  each  property). . 
704,871  Do.  rated  21  to  30  fr.  producing  17,632,083) 
699,637  Do.  31  to  50  fr.        do.        27,229,518  >  86,043,089 

594,048  Do.  51  to  100  fr.        do.        41,181,488j 

(Average  of  these  three  differ- 
ent  rates,  43  fr.  for  each 
property.) 
459,937  Do.  101  to  500  fr.       do.        90,411,706 

(Average  196  55-lOOth  fr.) 
40,773  Do.  501  to  1000  fr.      do.        27,653,016 

(Average  678  22.100th  fr.) 
17,745  Do.        1001  and  above,       do.         31,649,468 
(Average  1783  55- 100th  fr.) 

10,414,121  sum  tot.  taxed  properties,  pro- 
ducing -  -  -  282,935,928  fr. 
This  statement  does  not  give  the  number  of  proprietorSy  many  of 
them  holding  properties  in  several  communesy  and  being  taxed  in  each. 
M.  de  Gaete,  however,  reckons  that  there  are  4,833,000  individual 
proprietors ;  but  as  many  of  these  are  heads  of  families  estimated  at  5 
persons,  he  gives  14,479,830  as  the  amount  of  the  class  of  proprietors. 
According  to  this  view,  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of 
France  belongs  to  that  class. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  these  4,833,000  proprietors,  say  — 
3,665,300  pay,  upon  an  average,  12  88-lOOth  francs  yearly 
tax  upon  their  property  or  properties,  repre- 
senting a  yearly  income  of  64  francs,  or  61s. 
Sterling ;  they  are,  in  fact,  day  labourers,  with  a 
cottage  and  garden  belonging  to  themselves  fr.  47,178,649 
928,000  pay,  upon  an  average,  92  78-lTOth  fr.  representing 
a  yearly  income  of  464  fr.  or  17/.  11*.  Sterling 
a  year  ....  -  86,043,089 

212,636  pay,upon  an  average,  425  45-lOOth  fr. representing 

a  yearly  income  of  2127  fr.  or  85/.  Sterling      -  90,41 1,706 
18,848  pay,  upon   an  average,  1,468  fr.  representing  a 

yearly  income  of  7340  fr.  or  293/.  11*.  Sterling  27,653,016 
8,216  pay^  upon  an  average,  3854  50- 100th  fr.  repre- 
senting a  yearly  income  of  19,272  fr.  or  771/. 
Sterling  ....  -  31,649,468 

4,833,000  fr.  282,935,928 

The  Agricultural  class  in  France  then  consists  of — 
1,421,000  proprietors  and  their  families,  living  wholly,  or  mostly,  on 
the  net  proceeds  of  land,  with  an  income  of  from  two  to 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  for  each  family.  {80L  Sterling 
to  BOOL  SL  year.) 
1 3,059,000  proprietors  and  their  families,  of  the  class  of  peasants,  living 
partly  by  their  labour,  with  an  income  of  from  64  to  464 
francs  a  year  (21.  lOs.  to  17/.  11*.  Sterling)  for  each  family. 
4,941,000  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  not.proprietors. 
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Tltereforc  one-half  of  the  population  of  France  U  cc>mpo«eci  of  pro- 
prietors great  or  small,  and  one-ftixth  of  agricultural  labourcri;  and 
altogether  tuH>' third*  are  employed  in  agriculture* 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  there  such  a  vast  body  of  propricf on  : 
and  in  no  civihzed  European  country,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Ireland,  is  there  no  litrge  a  proportion  of  the  population  directly 
engaged  in  the  cultivution,  or  rather,  we  should  »«)%  the  torture  of  the 
aoiU  And  yet  the  Kyjitem  h  only  in  il«  infancy.  Should  it  be  Mupported 
in  its  present  vigour  for  another  half  century i  itt  t^rawie  miHem  will 
certainly  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  in  Europe;  *ind  will,  along 
with  Irelandf  have  the  honour  of  lurni»ihing  hewers  of  wood  and  dm  weft 
of  water  for  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  countries  where  capital  is  accumulating  in  masaet,  and  where 
there  are  n<)  vicious  laws  or  liabits  to  force  the  interminahle  division 
and  subdivision  of  landed  properties,  the  newest  and  iiiont  power1\il 
nmchinery  in  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  division  of 
ninij  employments  is  carried  to  its  fullest  extent.  But  wherever 
property  is  very  much  frittered  down,  niich  methods  of  facilitating 
production  can  he  but  very  partiidly  introduced.  In  the  greater  num* 
her  of  French,  At  of  Iritih  fanns,  it  is  impomsihle  either  to  adopt  m 
proper  system  of  rotation  in  cropping,  or  to  erect  thrashing  macKities ; 
and  in  nmnv  instances  the  horses  are  the  joint  property  of  several  satt 
of  farmers!  Whatever  increased  supplies  of  food  may  be  required  in 
a  country  occupied  by  small  farmers  must  be  chicHy  nroduced  by  an 
increase  of  animal  exertion  ;  and  raw  produce  muit,  therefore,  rise  lit 
price  with  every  increase  of  popuUtion,  or  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  inferior  soils.  There  is,  in  such 
cases,  no  principle  of  improvement  in  operation  to  counteract  tlie 
effect  of  increasing  sterility.  It  is  neittier  checked  by  improved 
machinery,  nor  by  any  expedients  for  saving  labour.  But  being 
allowed  to  exert  tu  full  effect,  society  very  soon  becomes  clogged  in 
its  progresa,  and  its  future  advancement  is  rendered  extremely  probl^ 
matical. 

This,  of  itself,  constitutes  a  fundamental  and  insuperable  objection 
to  every  plan  which  has  any  tetulency  to  divide  landed  properly  into 
minute  portions.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  palpably  absurd 
than  to  attempt  to  increase  the  national  wealth  bv  sanctioning  a  9fWi&m 
that  must  infallibly  tend  to  check  the  progress  ot  agricultural  irnivrof^* 
ment,  and  consequently  to  raise  the  price  of  the  neceaaariea  of  Itf^t 
and  lower  the  rate  of  protit. 

But  a  minute  divisim*  of  landed  property  is  not  merely  disadvan- 
tageous from  its  having  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  raw  produce : 
by  preventing  the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  capital  find  labour, 
it  must  also  exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  manttjhdurtd  comn»oditics, 
and,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  their  production,  must  contribute  to 
enhance  tlieir  real  price. 

In  a  country  like  Englnnd,  where  a  highly  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  generally  introduced,  where  farms  are  extensive,  and  where 
the  most  powerful  machinery  is  employed  in  agricultural  operatiimt, 
only  a  proportionally  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  rest  are  employed  in  manufuctiiring 
iiidustry,  or  in  carrying  the  products  of  the  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  places  where  tJiey  are  in  greatest  request*  and  exchange 
ing  them  for  all  the  various  products  of  all  the  countries  and  climates 
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of  the  world.  The  national  wealth,  and  the  comforts  of  all  clashes, 
are  prodigiously  augmented  in  consequence  of  this  division  of  employ- 
ments. The  agriculturists  of  England  do  not  spend  their  time  in  clumsy 
-attempts  to  manufacture  their  own  produce^  and  the  manufacturers 
cease  to  interest  themselves  about  the  raising  of  corn  and  the  fattening 
of  cattle.  The  power  of  exchanging  is  the  vivifying  principle  of  in- 
dustry. It  stimulates  agriculturists  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  cul- 
tivation, and  to  raise  the  largest  crops;  because  it  enables  them  to 
exchange  whatever  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  exceeds  their 
own  consumption  for  other  commodities  conducing  to  their  comfort 
and  enjoyments ;  and  it  equally  stimulates  manufacturers  to  improve 
the  quality  and  to  increase  the  quantity  and  variety  of  their  goods, 
that  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  raw 
produce.  A  spirit  of  industry  is  thus  universally  diffused ;  and  that 
apathy  and  languor,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  rude  state  of  society, 
entirely  disappear. 

But  if  a  country  were  generally  divided  into  small  farms,  these 
effects  could  only  take  place  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Not  being  able 
to  employ  the  best  machinery,  nor  to  carry  the  subdivision  of  employ- 
ments to  a  sufficient  extent,  a  much  greater  number  of  labourers  would 
necessarily  be  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  there  would, 
of  course,  be  a  proportionally  smaller  quantity  of  its  produce  to  dis- 
pose of  to  others.  No  one  will  presume  to  say,  that  the  agriculture  of 
France  is  in  nearly  so  improved  a  state  as  that  of  Britain  —  that  it  is 
not  in  fact  a  hundred  years  behind  ours  —  and  yet,  while  there  are  more 
than  TWO-THIRDS  of  the  people  of  France  emjdoifed  in  this  inferior  culH- 
vation^  less  than  one-third  of  our  people  suffice  to  carry  on  me  infinitely 
superior  system  (f  cultivation  adopted  in  this  country  f  *  It  is  in  this 
single  circumstance  that  the  vast  superiority  of  our  domestic  economy 
over  that  of  the  French  chiefly  consists.  We  carry  on  a  vastly  better 
system  of  agriculture  with  less  than  a  half  of  the  labourers  they  require 
to  carry  on  theirs ;  so  that  the  entire  produce  of  the  industry  of  the 
other  half  of  our  labourers,  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  is  so  much 
clear  gain,  so  much  positive  additional  wealth,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  over  and  above  what  we  should  possess 
were  our  lands  as  much  subdivided  as  those  of  France,  and  our  agri- 
culture conducted  on  the  same  plan.  Here  is  the  powerful  spring  that 
has  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  enable  us  to  carry 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  to  its  present  unex- 
ampled height,  and  which  makes  us  advance  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, notwithstanding  we  are  burdened  with  a  load  of  taxes  that  would 
Eress  to  earth  the  greater  population  of  France  I  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
y  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  any  scheme,  either  for  dividing 
estates,  or  for  building  cottages  on  wastes,  do  any  thing  that  might  by 
possibility  tend  to  increase  the  purely  agricultural  population  of  the 
country.  The  narrower  the  limits  within  which  it  can  be  confined,  the 
better  will  be  our  agriculture,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  surplus  pro- 
duce wherewith  to  feed  and  support  the  other  classes  of  the  society, 
on  whose  numbers  and  prosperity  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the 
country  must  ever  mainly  depend. 

«  According  to  the  census  of  1821,  there  are  2,941,374  families  in  Great 
Britain,  of  wmch  only  978,657,  or  less  than  <me-4twrd  of  the  whole,  are  employed 
in  agriculture* 
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The  custom  of  equally  dividing  the  paternal  property,  whetbor  free- 
hold or  leasehold,  among  all  the  children  of  a  family,  has  been  lonjif 
aeted  upon  in  tretimd.     Sir  John  Davies^  in  Ida  valuable  tract,  cotitk'd 

*  Discorme  of  t/ie  Ctnise*  why  Irelurtd  was  never  eniireii/  mthd^ied  hif  the 

*  J^ngluh^'  menttonis  tliis  a»  one  of  the  euittorniD  thai  had  maiidy  tended 
to  perpetuate  ^he  barbariBm  and  uuverty  of  that  country*     *  The  cu»* 

*  tora  of  ffapel'kind^*  «ays  he,  *  dici  breed  another  mischief;  for  thereby 
'  every  man  being  horn  to  land,  as  well  ba«tard  as  legitimate,  they  nil 

*  held  themselves  to  be  ffcrUirrntn*  And  though  their  portions  were 
'  never  so  small,  and  thenii»elveii   never  so  poor,  for  ffawl  kind  muU 

*  needs  in  iki  mid  make  a  /xfor  yefUiUty,  yet  did  they  ncorti  to  descend  to 
'  husbandry  or  merchandize,  or  to  learn  any  mechanical  art  or  science. 
^  Beside »,  these  poor  gentlemen  were  so  iitiected  to  their  small  [portions 
'  of  land,  that  they  rather  chose  to  live  at  home  by  tfieft,  extortions,. 
^  and  coshering,  than  to  seek  any  better  fortunes  abroad.' — (p.  172. 
ed.  17i7.) 

So  long,  however,  aa  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  of  ^rel-kimi^  or  the  equal 
partition  of  property  among  children,  was  comparatively  harmless:  for 
as  the  pasture  lands  were  generally  let  in  immense  tracts  to  opulent 
graziers,  only  a  few  individuals  were  required  to  feed  and  take  care  of 
the  cattle^  and  these  were  not  permitteu  to  occupy  any  land.  But  in 
ITSi  the  Irish  Parliament,  then  newly  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
under  whtcli  it  had  previously  laboured,  attempted  to  stimulate  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  the  people,  by  prohibiting  tne  importation  of  foreign 
corn  into  Ireland^  and  granting  very  hi^i  bounties  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  the  produce  of  the  country.  Tliese  measures,  however  wor* 
thily  intended,  have  been  productive  of  irreparable  injury  to  Ireland. 
Even  though  capital  had  been  as  abundant  in  Ireland  as  it  was  defi* 
cient,  it  would  nave  been  impossible  for  a  tillage  farmer  to  have 
managed  such  large  tracts  of  land  iiks  were  previously  held  by  single 
graziers*  Not  only,  however,  was  the  size  of  the  farms  greatly  reduced^ 
but  the  new  occupiem,  being  for  the  most  part  exceedmgly  poor,  wera 
glad  to  buy  whatever  labour  they  could  obtain,  by  grantmg  the  pea** 

wiry  allotments  of  small  pieces  of  ground,  whereon  they  might  erect 
Rbins  and  raise  potatoes.  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  system 
of  ffov^-kind,  w^hich  was  always  a  greater  favourite  with  the  farmers 
and  peasantry  than  with  the  ifentiliiy^  has  since  been  uniformly  acted 
upon  by  all  classes,  except  tfie  proprietors  of  entailed  estates,  and  has 
had  the  effect  to  split  farms  and  multiply  beggars  —  operations  which 
are  in  truth  almost  synonymous  —  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have 
been  .conceived  possible*  In  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  and 
generally  throughout  Ireland,  tliere  are  innumerable  instances  of  farms 
of  U)0  or  500  acreii,  let  between  thirty  and  forty  years  since  to  a  single 
tenant,  and  now  occupied  by  from  50  to  100  and  150  families ;  and  me 
aggregate  pi>pulation  of  tlie  country  has  increased  from  2,84o,000»  in 
i785,  to  about  seven  millions*  at  this  moment  1 

A  twofold  consequence  has  resulted  from  this  excessive  increase  of 
population.  In  the  Jtnt  phice,  there  I's  not  full  employment  for  more 
than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  actually  existing  labourers;  and  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  now  almost  wholly  reduced  to  an  exclusive  de- 
pendence on  the  potatoe  for  supplies  of  lood.  A  small  farmer*  or  even 
proprietor,  with  five,  ten,  or  fiAecn  acres  of  land,  cantiot  possibly  con- 
trive to  subsist  himtelf  and  family  on  wheaten  bread  and  beef.    He  h 
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forced  to  resort  to  some  inferior  species  of  food ;  and  as  the  potatoe 
affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  on  a.  given  extent  of  land,  it 
is  to  it  that  he  naturally  resorts.  Such  have  been  the  consequences  of 
the  extreme  division  of  landed  properties  in  Ireland  ;  and  such  too  we 
observe  are  the  consequences  now  actually  resulting  from  the  same 
cause  in  France.  That  country  is  threatened  with  the  double  curse  of 
a  redundant  and  a  potatoe-feeding  population.  The  cultivation  of  the 
potatoe  has  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion  in  that  country  since  the 
revolution.  *  Cet  aliment  precieux,*  says  the  Count  Chaptal,  ^  qui 
r^etoit  lepanvre,  est  adnUs  aujourdhui  sur  ie  table  du  riche,  et  on  le  re- 
ffordej  €tvec  raison^  comme  le  plus  puissant  auanUaire  du  froment* — (De 
rindustrie  Fran^oise,  i.  p.  147.) 

We  deny  that  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion,  so  fre- 
quently made,  that  property  in  land  is  of  all  others  the  most  active 
instigator  to  severe  and  incessant  labour.  It  is  true  that  the  exertions 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  little  farm  are  not  paralyzed  by  any  apprehen- 
sions of  his  being  turned  out  of  his  possession  before  he  has  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  labours :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  certainty  of  a 
resource,  his  dependence  on  the  produce  of  a  small  piece  of  ground^ 
from  which  he  cannot  be  ejected,  and  which  will  preserve  him  from 
absolute  want,  joined  to  the  impossibility  of  his  rising  in  the  world, 
have  the  strongest  tendency  to  foster  lazy  and  indolent  habits.  A 
farmer  can  never  calculate  with  certainty  on  getting  a  renewal  of  his 
lease.  Unless  he  has  accumulated  some  capital,  he  is  always  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  being  thrown  destitute  on  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  small  proprietor.  He  relies  for  support,  not  on  capital,  but 
on  land.  He  is  exempted  from  all  chance  of  being  turned  out  of  his 
possession ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  same  powerful  motives  to 
accumulate  stock  as  the  other.  The  small  proprietors  and  farmers  of 
France,  Mr.  Birkbeck  informs  us,  *  having  no  means  of  improving  their 
'  situation,  submit  to  necessity,  and  pass  their  lives  contentedly' —  that 
is,  in  apathy  I  The  same  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.     *  Throughout 

*  England,'  says  Mr.  Young,  *  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  case 

*  of  a  day-labourer  and  a  little  farmer ;  we  have  no  people  that  work 
<  so  hard  and  fare  so  ill  as  the  latter.*  And  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  those  counties  of  Scotland  —  Kinross,  for  example  —  where  pro- 
perty is  very  much  divided,  and  the  proprietors  consequently  poor, 
are  uniformly  behind  in  their  agriculture,  and  are  farmed  in  a  much 
inferior  style  to  those  where  estates  and  fieu-ms  are  more  extensive. 

We  have  no  room  to  dilate  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
French  law  of  succession  on  the  political  interests  of  the  country ;  but 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  they  must  be  fatal  in  the  extreme. 
Far  from  joining  in  the  outcry  that  has  so  frequently  been  raised 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
we  consider  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  landed 
proprietors,  without  artificial  privileges,  but  possessed  of  great  natural 
influence,  as  essentially  contributing  to  the  improvement  and  stability 
of  the  public  institutions  of  such  densely-peopled  countries  as  France 
and  England,  and  as  forming  the  best  attainable  cheek  to  arbitrary 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  popular  frenay  and  licentiousness  on 
the  other.  It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  an 
aj^cultural  population,  feeding  on  potatoes,  and  without  any  means  of 
nsing  in  the  world,  should  be  very  deeply  imbued  with  a  just  sense  of 
their  own  rights  or  of  those  of  others.    An  agricultural   populationt 
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spreail  ove**  a  wide  extent  of'  country,  hfls  no  point  ai  rc-uoion*  Mcit 
only  feci  ihvlr  own  consequence,  tlicy  can  onJir  act  in  a  collectiire 
capacity t  and  with  vigour  and  ctfect,  after  they  nave  brcn  rondeiiaecl 
mia  mofticx  and  collected  into  cities*  It  iji  comparaiively  eaay  to 
animate  the  inbabiianta  of  a  lari^e  toirn  with  the  «aine  ipirit :  there  is  a 
•fmpathy  in  llmr  joyn  and  their  sorrows ;  and  the  redreaa  of  an 
injury  done  to  a  niiigle  individual  becomes,  in  aonie  measure,  the 
butineaa  of  the  whule.  But  with  ugricultundi«t8  the  case  h  ditfcrent; 
ihey  can  always  be  trampled  down  piecetneal :  they  cannot  act  coU 
leciiveiy ;  and  must  tlierefore  Mubniit  theniselv«9it,  witli  com{>araiively 
little  resistance,  to  the  voice  oi  the  oppreaaor.  Of  all  the  arguments 
in  fafourof  the  minute  cii  virion  of  landed  property,  that  which  supposes 
it  would  contribute  id  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  manly  independence 
seems  the  nio^t  futile  and  prepoateroua.  ♦ 


VALITE  OF  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS,  f 

Ik  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  the 
colonial  system,  it  may  be  proper,  in  thi\firMt  pliice,  to  observe,  that  no 
inference  can  fairly  be  drawn  in  favnur  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade  excrcij^ed  by  the  motJier  countryf  tVom  the  mere  circumstance  of 
that  monopoly  being  advantageous  to  her,  unless  it  can,  at  the  aamo 
time,  be  shown  that  it  occasions  no  injtiry  to  the  colony.  It  must  be 
remembered*  that  a  colony  is  not  a  part  of  a  foreign  state :  it  is  an 
integral  and  co[istiti|fsit  part  of  your  own  empire ;  and  it  is  contrary  to 
every  prtoclple  of  joillce  and  ot^ sound  policy  to  attempt  to  enrich  one 
province  or  district  at  the  expenae  of  the  rest.  The  protection  which 
every  government  is  bovod  to  grant  to  all  claf^es  of  its  subjects  oujj^ht 
not  to  vary  with  the  varying  degyai  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  which 
they  live.  Had  Jamaica  be«n  tlic  mother  country,  and  England  the 
colony,  we  should  certainly  have  thought,  and  most  justly,  that  our 
distance  from  Jamaica  was  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  enjoy  an 
equality  of  privilageafiir  why  we  sliould  submit  to  have  our  onemea 
cramped  and  our  eomsacrce  resiricted,  for  the  sake  of  affording  emploj* 
roent  to  a  few  Jamaica  shipa  and  manufacturers.     This  \%  the  nroper 

fioint  of  view  from  which  we  should  survey  the  restrictions  on  tne  co* 
ony  trade.  We  should  remember,  that  in  whatever  degree  the  mono- 
poly is  beneficial  to  ourselves  by  emtbling  us  to  sell  dearer  to  the 
colonists,  and  to  buy  cheaper  from  them,  llian  we  sltould  otherwise  be 
able  to  du,  it  must  to  the  same  extent  be  injurious  to  them ;  and  must, 
therefore,  be  entirely  subversive  of  that  equality  of  pi  ivileges  and  pro- 

•  A  vcfy  able  article  in  reply  to  this  E^Day  appeareil  ?n  the  Westuiin'ster  Re- 
"krw.  No.  ly.     Baron  de  Stael's  Letters  on   Engl  am!  mny  be  consulted  with 
fvantafte  with  re^>ert  to  the  practical  eSkctn  of  the  French  laws  rehithig  to  the 

f  ^  r  two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  C« amnions  on  the  2 In 

and  '^„:..     ....   ,4,  l8!iA,  Dv  the  Right  llQnounihle  William  Hiiskis)»on,  respecting 

the  rolonial  I'olicy  and  foreign  C^ommerce  of  the  Country.     V^ol.  xlii,  p.  SSS. 
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tection  which  every  just  and  wise  government  must  grant  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  who  are  under  its  dominion. 

2.  But  then  we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  question,  whether 
th^  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  be  reaUy  advantageotts  to  the  mother 
country  :  and  here  we  have  another  opportunity  of  remarking  the  inti- 
mate connexion  that  always  subsists  between  the  sound  principles  of 
impartial  justice  and  of  public  wealth.  That  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  to  which  every  subject  of  a  free  country  has  a  just  claim  can 
never  be  encroached  upon  without  checking  the  progress  of  national 
opulence.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  instead  of  enriching,  has 
really  tended  to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  established  colonies. 
It  is  true,  that  the  power  reserved  by  the  mother  country  of  exclusively 
supplying  her  colonists  with  particular  sorts  of  goods,  may,  when  pro- 
perly enforced,  compel  them  to  buy  those  commodities  from  her,  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  a  stranger. 
But  of  what  advantage  is  this  forced  sale?  Lvery  people  have  some 
natural  or  acquired  capacity  for  the  prosecution  of  certain  branches  of 
industry  in  preference  to  others ;  and  no  proposition  can  be  more  true, 
or  better  established,  than  that  the  wealth  of  every  people  will  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  their  confining  their  industry  to  those  branches 
in  which  they  have  a  superiority,  and  exchanging  their  surplus  produce 
in  these  for  commodities  that  can  be  more  easily  produced  by  others. 
But  the  colonial  monopoly  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this  grand  prin- 
ciple. If  the  monopoly,  by  excluding  competition,  occasions  an  artifi- 
cial demand  for  our  commodities,  it  is  obvious  it  must  also  occasion  an 
artificial  distribution  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  country :  it  must 
divert  a  portion  of  them  from  some  of  the  naturally  beneficial  channels 
into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  flowed,  to  force  them  into  those 
where  there  is  no  real  room  for  them,  and  wher^^ey  will  be  useless 
the  moment  the  monopoly  ceases.  It  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that 
any  country  can  ever  be  enriched  by  such  means ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
only  advantage  of  which  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  supply  can  ever 
be  productive.  We  say  the  only  advantage ;  for,  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  mother  country  could  furnish  the  colony  with  the  commodities  she 
wants  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  furnished  by  any  one  else,  the  identity 
of  language,  and  the  various  ties  of  relationship  subsisting  between 
them,  would  always  secure  her  the  exclusive  command  of  the  colony 
market,  independently  altogether  of  any  artificial  regulations.  In  point 
of  fact,  therefore,  the  monopoly  is  either  useless  or  pernicious.  It  is 
useless  when  the  mother  country  can  furnish  the  colony  with  commo- 
dities at  the  same  or  a  lower  rate  than  others  :  and  when  she  cannot  do 
this,  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  a  portion  of  her  capital  and  industry  into 
employments  tor  which  she  has  no  peculiar  aptitude,  but  the  contrary, 
is  plainly  and  certainly  pernicious. 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  have  completely  verified  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  No  colonies  were  ever  reckoned  so  important 
and  valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  exception  of  Dean  Tucker,  Dr.  Smith,  and  one  or 
two  more,  the  politicians  of  this  country  and  the  Continent  firmly 
believed  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would  be  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  England  —  that  the  Sun  of  Britain's  glory  would  then  set,  and 
for  ever !  When  the  question  of  independence  was  first  mooted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  indignantly  demanded  —  would  you  ask  a 
niighty  giant  voluntarily  to  shrink  into  a  feeble  and  puny  dwarf?  But 
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k  was  found  imposiiible  to  maintain  this  high  lone.  Independence  could 
not  be  refused  :  and  what  has  been  the  re«uk  ?  Has  Great  Britain  fallen 
from  the  high  place  she  formerly  occupied  among  tho  »aijona  of  the 
earth  ?  Hm  the  emancipation  ot  the  colonies  been  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree prejudicial  to  our  wealth,  commerce,  or  indu«trv?  The  revcr»Cf  aa 
every  one  known,  h  decidedly  the  fact.  We  have  continued,  since  the 
peace  of  1784,  to  enjoy  every  previous  advantage  resulting  from  our 
mtercourse  with  the  colonies ;  and  we  have  done  thti  winiout  being 
subjected,  aa  wa«  previously  the  case,  to  the  heavy  expenne  of  main- 
taining  armaments  for  the  defence  of  guch  dtsUuit  and  extensive  terri- 
tories. The  value  of  the  commodities  now  annually  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  8tAte8  is  upttanls  of  nrvm  timtt  the  value 
of  the  commodities  exported  to  the  colonics  previous  to  the  war,  and 
when  we  had  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  their  supply.  NW  while  we 
can  afford  to  supply  the  Americuns  cfieaper  than  tliey  can  mjuiufacture 
at  home,  and  cheaper  than  they  can  be  jiupplied  by  othcm.  is  there  the 
leaat  risk  of  our  losing  their  market.  Our  trade  with  the  United  States, 
now  that  they  are  independent,  restg  on  quite  as  firm  a  basis  as  it  did 
when  they  were  subject  to  our  regubtionn.  So  targe  a  proportion  of 
the  capital  and  induiitry  of  each  particular  country  is  most  proHtably 
employed  in  producing  commodities  fur  the  market  of  the  other,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  trade  will  be  rashly  or  capriciously  inter- 
fered with.  It  is  not  an  artificial,  but  a  natural  trade  :  it  does  not  rest 
on  the  miserable  foundation  of  bounties  and  prohibit ionti,  but  on  the 
gratification  of  real  wants  and  desires.  And  as  it  is  eciually  advan* 
tageous  to  both  countries,  we  may  confidently  predict  that  it  will  become 
still  more  productive  of  wealth*  comforts,  and  enjoyments. 

S,  It  has  been  repeatedly  urge<l,  that  a  colonial  trade  carried  on 
under  the  protection  of  a  monopoly  is  entirely  exempted  from  thoe9 
contingencies  and  revulsions  to  which  the  trade  bctMccn  independcnl 
nations  is  necessarily  more  or  less  liable ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of 
competition  always  secures  the  command  of  the  colony  market*  Hut 
we  have  already  shown  that  the  forced  exclui^ion  of  com)>etition  ia 
really  of  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse.  Admitting,  however,  that  it 
is  an  advantage,  it  is  one  that  can  never  be  reaped  except  from  small 
'imd  easily 'guarded  colonies.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  supposing  that 
the  United  States  had  continued  to  this  hour  a  dependency  of  £ng« 
land,  that  the  most  rigid  and  severe  enforcement  of  the  exclusive 
system  could  have  preserved  us  the  monopoly  of  their  market,  had  any 
competitors  appeared  in  the  field  capable  of  underselling  us.  The 
whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  were  doubled,  woiiUl  not  be 
sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  from  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  intrusion  of  smugglers ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  tho 
West  India  islands.  Cheap  goods  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through 
every  borrie?  — P«r  nusdios  ire  satMtts  amnrU.'^  All  the  tyrannical  re* 
gulations  and  guarda  costas  of  Old  Spain  did  not  prevent  her  colonies 
from  being  deluged  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of  England,  France* 
and  Germany.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  childish  to  suppose  that  any  extensive 
market  can  ever  be  preserved  by  mere  dint  of  customhouse  regulations. 


*  Lord  Sheffield  states  die»tinctl> ,  that  when  the  American  colonists  found  they 
at  a  cheajier  rate  from  other  countries  tlian  frofii  EnglnnJ, 


could  import  goods 

they  liad  verj'  little  difficulty 

Qmwiffce  ^  Amrrirat  p.  t48. 


in  evading  our  restrictions.— O^irriMiltofa  tw»  tkif 
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They  are  always  productiTe  of  injury,  and  never  of  advantage.  And 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  our  command  of  the  American  market  de- 
pends at  this  moment  on  the  very  same  principle  —  the  comparadve 
cheapness  of  our  manttfactured  goods,  on  which  it  depended  when  we  had 
a  governor  in  every  state  :  and  so  long  as  we  preserve  this  single  ad- 
vantage, the  preference  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  will  continue,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  commercial  treaties.  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
Acts  of  Congress. 

4«.  It  has  been  further  urged,  in  defence  of  the  colonial  system,  that 
it  ensures  the  regular  and  certain  supply  of  the  mother  country  with 
commodities  which  are  the  exclusive  productions  of  the  colonies ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  these  becoming  free,  we  might  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  monopoly  price  fpr  articles  which  custom  has  now  rendered  indis- 
pensable. This  apprehension  appears  extremely  futile  and  unfounded. 
We  often  hear  of  the  holders  of  colonial  produce. being  subjected  to 
the  greatest  difficulties  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
to  buy ;  but  we  never  yet  heard,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
we  never  shall  hear,  of  their  refusing  to  sell.  It  is  true  that  France, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Continent,  was  very  inadequately  supplied  with 
colonial  produce  during  a  part  of  last  war  :  but  she  was  ill  supplied, 
not  because  her  colonies  had  been  conquered  by  England,  but  because 
of  the  Continental  system  ; — ^^ because  she  herself  had  resolved  to  ex- 
clude colonial  productions  from  every  market  in  which  she  had  an 
ascendency.  We  deny  that  a  single  instance  can  be  noentioned  of  a 
nation  Wanting  colonial  produce,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  quantity  she  required.  Prussia  and  Germany,  though 
they  have  neither  ships  nor  colonies,  are  just  as  well  and  regularly 
supplied  as  either  England  or  Holland ;  and  they  obtain  these  sup- 
plies in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we  obtain  them,  —  that  is,  by 
giving  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour 
m  exchange  for  them.  It  is  a  radical  error,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 
the  supply  of  colonial  goods  can  be  monopolized.  Sugar  is  not  a 
staple  product  of  the  West  Indies  only ;  but  of  the  East  Indies,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  Louisiana.  The  same  may  be  said  of  coffee :  and  it  is 
now  clearly  ascertained  that  the  spices,  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  an  exclusive  production  of  the  Moluccas,  succeed  equally  well 
in  Cayenne  and  other  places.  The  commodities  which  we  call  Colo- 
nial, ought,  in  fact,  to  be  called  tropical;  for  they  are  to  be  found 
almost  every  where  between  the  tropics ;  and  the  idea  of  monopolizing 
them  is  therefore  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

5.  We  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  supply,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
imaginary.  But  there  is  one  on  which  much  stress  has  latterly  been 
laid,  and  which  deserves,  therefore,  a  more  minute  examination.  It 
has  been  said,  that  though  the  increased  demand,  caused  by  the  forced 
exclusion  of  foreign  goods  from  the  colonial  market,  for  certain  species 
of  commodities  produced  by  the  mother  country,-  may  not  be  directly 
productive  of  advantage  to  her,  it  is  indirectly  so,  by  enlarging  the 
neld  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  consequently  raising  the  rate 
of  profit.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this  statement,  how  plausible 
soever  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  really  just  as  untenable  as  the 
rest.  The  truth  is,  that  t/ie  rate  of  profit  is  not  in  the  sUglUest  degree 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  pf  the  field  for  the  employment  of  cayrital;  Inii 
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.  lAof  II  kdkttrmin&i  rnUrd^  l^  the  produedpemu  t^  indutirif  at  the  tuim. 
Profits  consist  of  the  excess,  or  the  value  ot  the  excels  of  llic  com- 
modities produced  by  the  cxwuaditurtf  of  a  given  quiintity  ot  capital 
and  labour,  over  that  onginal  aoioum  of  capiud  aiid  loliour,  or  it« 
Talue.  h  18  pliiin,  then,  that  they  muU  be  wholly  uimffetted  by 
the  mere  ATfrpMiaii  of  the  field  for  the  cmploynieut  of  capita),  however 
great  thai  extension  may  be.  Suppusct  to  illu*traic  tfiizi  prtnciplcp 
Ihat  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  addc;d,  by  a  tiut  o^  IVovi* 
deuce,  to  Great  Britain ;  the  effect  that  Ihxi^  addition  to  the  ^oil  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  existing  ficUl  ior  the  employment  of  capital,  would 
have  on  the  rate  of  protit^  would  depend  entirely  on  the  ctrcunistancei 
wkad^tr  tkU  nmo  lanaMXts  of  tha  same  or  f^f  greater  prodtietiv9  ptMOtf  tktm 
^ihgpooreMi  Moiii  ttow  under  cuUivation*  If  it  were  of  the  same  degree 
P4>f  produetiveneiis  as  these  poor  soils,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  expend 
500  or  1000  millions  in  its  cultivation,  but  it  is  obviouB  that  no  addftioti 
would  thereby  be  m;Ade  to  the  rate  of  profit.  If  the  tarmer  of  the 
worst  tiuid  now  cultivated  gets  a  return  of  10  quarteni  or  of  10/.  for  a 
certain  outlny  of  capital,  he  wilt  evidently  get  jui;t  the  xame  return  if 
he  lays  out  the  same  capital  on  any  other  quantity  of  equuliy  poor  land. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  new  land  added  to  the  country  were  of  ffreaier 
protiurfit?e power  than  thg  wot'H  qualitu  now  cuUivaied^  the  rate  of  profit 
would  rise ;  but  it  would  rise,  not  because  the  tieUl  for  the  investment 
of  capital  hod  been  enlarged,  but  because  it  had  become  more  produc- 
tive—  becuuje  the  vame  outlay  of  capital  that  yitkU  only  a  returu  of 
10  quarters  or  of  10/»  on  the  last  laud  now  cultivated,  would  then  per- 
il ips  yield  a  return  of  15  quarters  or  of  15L 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  die  monopoly  of  tiie  colony  trade  has  this 

very  effect  —  that  it  renders  tJie  field  tor  the  enqjloyment  of  capital 

more  productive  as  well  as  more  extensive*  We  are  told,  and  the  auUio- 

rity  Of  Dr,  Smith  is  appealed  to  in  nupport  of  this  statement,  that  when 

new  and  naturally  advantageous  channels  of  foreign  commerce  are  dis- 

'  coveredt  (and  we  shall  concede  that  the  some  reaj^oning  will  apply  if  they 

I  ftre  the  result  oi  a  monopoly,)  the  merchants  who  first  engage  in  them 

I  realize  larger  profitij  than  ordinary,  ami  that  these  larger  profits  tempt 

f  capitalists  to  withdraw  their  stocks  from  le^s  lucrative  employments,  so 

lltat  the  sui>ply  of  cummoditiet^  produced  for  the  home  market  is  dimi' 

Loished  ;  which,  as  the  demand  continues  the  same,  necessarily  occasions 

p-m  general  rise  of  prices  and  profits*     But,  among  other  services  ren- 

Mered   by  Mr.  Ricardo  to   the  science   of  political   economy,  he  has 

I  ^hown  the  fallacy  of  this  statement.     It  is  clear,  that  alU'r  new  channels 

Tuf  commerce  are  opened,  whether  by  meaiiit  of  a  monopoly,  or  other* 

|.wisc,  there  must  either  be  the  samc^  a  greater^  or  a  le*9  amount  of  the 

1  tiaitional   revenue   expended   in   the  purchase  of  foreign    commodities 

than  before.     If,  in  the Jtrst  place,  the  MafHC  amount  of  revenue  is  laid 

'-out  in  the  purchase  of  these  commodities  as  before,  there  will  be  jukt 

the  same  amount  of  revenue  to  lay  out  on  articles  produced  at  home» 

and  no  change  whatever  will  be  occasioned  i  if,  in  the  tecomi  place,  a 

^rori/rr  amount  of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  ol  foreign 

irtidesi  then,  as   there  must  be  a  proportionally  lest;  demand  for  articles 

•"produced  at  home,  a  correspooding  portion  ot   the  capital  and   labour 

.previously  employed  In   producing  commodities  for  the  home   market 

^will  be  set  free^  and  wilt  henceforth  be  employed  in  the  production  of 

Ithe  conmioditiea  sent  abroad  to  pay  the  greater  amount  of  goods  iui* 

sported }  aod  hctice  it  appearsi  inasmuch  ^  every  increased  demand  ft^r 
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foreign  produce  necessarily  brings  along  witH  it  the  means  of  procur-^ 
ing  the  augmented  supply  without  requiring  any  additional  capital,  that 
neither  prices  nor  profits  could  be  affected  by  such  an  increase  :  and 
if,  in  the  third  and  last  case,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign 
produce,  a  iess  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  should  be  de- 
voted to  their  purchase,  a  less  amount  of  capital  woula  be  req^uired  to 
produce  the  commodities  exported  to  pay  them  ;  and  the  capital  thus 
set  free  would,  of  course,  be  employed  in  producing  the  mcreased 
supply  of  commodities  for  the  home  market,  on  which  the  portion  of 
revenue  saved  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  must,  in  future, 
be  expended.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  case  —  whether  the 
same,  a  ffreatery  or  a  less  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  be  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  —  the  discovery  or  formation 
of  new  channels  of  commerce  cannot  of  itself  have  any  effect  what- 
.  ever  on  the  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  foreign  commerce  enables  us  to  {wport  corn, 
or  any  other  article  which  necessarily  enters  into  the  consumption  of 
the  labourer,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  produced  at  home,  it  will 
have  the  effect  to  lower  wages  and  raise  profits.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  result  that  could  not  possibly  be  brought  about  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  all  the  colonies  and  countries  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  depend  on  exportation,  but  on  importation, —  on 
liberty  being  granted  to  import  corn  from  those  who  can  furnish  it  at  the 
htoest  pruxy  whether  they  be  dependent  colonists  or  indepetident  foreigners. 

'  II.  But  the  colonial  system  has  been  productive  of  other  and  still 
more  serious  disadvantages.  The  double  monopoly  by  which  the  colo- 
nists are  not  only  obliged  to  buy  all  the  foreign  commodities  they  re- 
quire in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  but  to  sell  their  own  surplus 
products  in  them,  could  not  have  been  made  effectual  had  foreign  com- 
petitors been  allowed  to  enter  these  markets  with  similar  and  cheaper 
goods.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  colonists  mieht  be  compelled  to 
dispose  of  their  peculiar  productions  exclusively  m  the  markets  of  the 
mother  country,  the  latter  has  been  compelled  to  dismiss  all  foreigners 
from  them,  and  to  give  the  colonists  the  monopoly  of  her  supply.  It 
would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  dispose  ot  the  sugars  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes  in  London,  were  the  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  allowed 
to  come  into  fair  competition  with  them.  The  latter  have,  therefore, 
been  excluded;  and  while  the  British  merchants  have  had  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  Jamaica  market,  the  Jamaica  merchants  have  had  an 
equally  complete  monopoly  of  the  market  of  Great  Britain.  There  has 
thus  been  a  reciprocity  ofinjuriesy  and  not  of  advantages  ;  and  the  colonv 
trade,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth,  has  been  rendered,  on  both 
sides,  a  source  of  poverty,  vexation,  and  disgust.  Were  it  not  for  the 
perverse  and  most  injurious  regulations  to  which  this  system  has  given 
rise,  we  might  supply  ourselves  with  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  or 
South  America  for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  now  costs  to  buy  it  from 
the  West  India  planters.  This  is  a  much  more  serious  loss  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Sugar  has  become  a  necessary  equally  indispen- 
sable to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  quantity  of  West  India  sugar 
annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  on  an 
average  at  about  380,000,000  of  pounds  weight.  And  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar  from  the  East 
Indies  and  South  America,  to  the  same  level  with  those  laid  on  West 
India  sugarsi  would  enable  us  to  obtain  as  good  sugar  for  4^i/.  per  lib* 
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1,583,000/.  a  v^ar!» 
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will  be  determined  by  the  price  paid  for  the  portion  exported.  Now, 
it  is  said  that  this  is  the  case  with  Britisli  sugar.  We  annually  import 
about  a  fourth  part  more  sugar  from  our  Colonies  than  is  required  to 
supply  the  home  consumption  of  the  empire ;  and,  as  the  surplus  is 
sent  abroad,  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  in  competition 
with  the  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  of 
sugar  in  the  home  market  must  be  identical  with  them,  and  that  the 
British  consumer  is  not  laid  under  the  disadvantage  we  have  supposed* 
But,  though  the  principle  stated  in  this  argument  is  sound,  there  fs  a 
circumstance  overlooked  that  renders  it  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case 
in  question.  The  truth  is,  that  British  plantation  sugars  in  bond  always 
maintain  a  higher  value,  by  several  shillings  a  cwt.,  than  foreign  sugars 
of  the  same  quality ;  alid  the  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  we  allow 
a  drawback  on  every  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  exported,  which  every  one 
knows  amounts  to  from  Ss.  to  7s.  more  than  the  duty  payable  on  the 
raw  sugar  of  which  it  is  made ;  and  this  excess  is,  therefore,  really 
equivalent  to  a  bounty  of  6s.  or  7s.  a  cwt.  on  its  exportation.  In  con- 
sequence, we  export  only  refined  sugars;  and  the  effect  of  the  bounty 
is  to  enable  the  refiners  for  exportation  to  give  6s.  or  7s.  a  cwt.  more 
for  the  sugars  bought  by  them  than  they  otherwise  could  give ;  and 
thus  to  raise,  according  to  the  principle  already  stated,  the  price  of  all 
the  sugar  in  the  market  to  the  same  extent.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  during  last  year,  amounted  to  4,413,147  cwts.;  and,  supposing 
its  price  to  have  been,  as  it  certainly  was,  advanced  6s.  6d,  a  cwt.  by 
the  operation  of  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar,  it  will  follow  that  this 
bounty  must  have  cost  the  home  consumers  of  sugar  1,434,000^,  agree- 
ing very  nearly  with  our  previous  estimate. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  most  other  articles 
imported  from  our  colonies.  We  def|r  any  one  to  point  out  a  single 
benefit,  of  any  sort  whatever,  derived  by  us  from  the  possession  of 
Canada  and  our  other  colonies  in  North  America.  They  are  produc- 
tive of  heavy  expense  to  Great  Britain,  but  of  nothing  else.  We  are 
well  convinced  that  it  is  a  moderate  computation  to  affirm,  that  these 
provinces  have  already  cost  us  60  or  70  millions ;  and,  not  contented 
with  what  we  have  done,  we  still  continue  to  lay  three  or  four  times  the 
duty  on  the  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe  that  we  lay  on  the  timber 
imported  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  astonished  that 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Huskisson  should  tolerate  such  a  system.  Not 
only  is  it  completely  at  variance  with  all  the  enlarged  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples they  have  so  oflen  professed  and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  all  the  best  interests  of  tne  country.  It  has 
done  much  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  advantageous  commerce  we  for- 
merly carrietl  on  with  the  Baltic ;  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  price 
and  deteriorates  the  quality  of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  im- 
ported into  the  country.  And  for  whom  is  this  sacrifice  really  made  ? 
For  whom  are  the  people  of  Britain  made  to  pay  a  high  price  for  inferior 
timber  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Every  man  of  sense,  whether  in  the 
Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows  that  Canada  must,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
merged  in  the  American  republic.  And  certainly  John  Bull  discovers 
no  very  great  impatience  of  taxation,  when  he  quietly  allows  his  pockets 
to  be  drained,  in  order  to  clear  and  fertilize  a  provmce*  for  the  use  of 
his  rival  Jonathan. 

But  even  these  do  not  form  the  only  burdens  imposed  on  us  by  the 
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colonial  fystcm*  It  appears,  from  a  Paper  printed  by  ordar  of  Ilia 
Hauj^of  Codnmcmi,  a  copy  of  which  lit  «iubjouied>,  Uiat  tlic  merr  miU- 
tary  cxpeot»e  alteiidiAg  the  goveniua^ut  of  our  We»t  India  and  North 
Aiorricafi  coloiiie«  costs  the  Treaiuiy  of  Greal  Britain,  m  Itinf  ^ptaee, 
Huk  ttMt  than  a  MtLLiov  a  XBAMp  et^ekmrn  ^  lA«  retmm^  eolmt&i  tn 
And  they  Imvc  the  farther  diftad vantage  oi'  multiplying  the 
i  of  mi«ut)derBtaiiditig  and  contests  willi  fureigu  powers*  and  of 
king  a  vast  adiiitiott  to  the  expetiae  of  war.  \ 
Such  heifig  the  case  with  respect  lo  our  coJonial  posscMions,  ii  i« 
not  easy  to  sec  how  we  could  sustain  nny  injury  from  tlic  total  breaking 
up  of  ihe  coloniol  monopoly*  or  even  from  the  total  and  unconditional 
aiiandanmcni  oi  ilieiie  dependencies*  But  benides  tlie  statetuenu  on 
which  we  have  already  ttiken  the  liberty  to  animadvert,  the  advocaCai 
oi*fJie  oaionial  system  oooleod  iluil  wa  caimot  break  up  the  ouNiopoly  i 
—  they  conteucl  thai  we  made  a  eomimei  with  the  West  India  planters^ 
by  which  they  agreed  to  buy  the  foreign  product*  they  wanted,  eaciu* 
sively  in  tlie  markets  of  England »  on  conoitiou  of  tlieir  having  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  supply  iliese  marketii  with  colonial  gomis ;  and  thui 
the  planters,  having  embarked  their  capital  on  the  taith  of  this  con* 
tract,  are  enlitJed  to  claim  its  enfoffCOBient.  Unluckily,  however,  for 
the  West  India  interest,  there  it  not  even  the  s^hudow  of  a  foundation 
for  tJiif  Ktatefnent.  Hie  Parliament  oi'  England  never  entered  into  any 
cuQtract  of  any  description  whatever  with  the  planters*  They  pasned 
c*  rtain  act*  regulating  the  colonial  trade  in  the  same  way  as  they 
\iAss  sict^  in  n  ■  j  any  other  branch  of  internal  or  external  policy* 

But  It  v^a>  II.  t.d  that  these  acts  were  to  continue  in  force  for 

any  spccihcd  time*    li^very  one  of  them  niiglit  have  been  repealed  tlie 
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12,  8ierni  Leone  and  Gambia 
I3v  Heligoland 
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f  *  Kxenions/  sayfi  Lord  Sheffield, '  mujit  be  made  m>mcwherc  during  war ;  but 
it  limy  be  remarked,  ibil  thr  rxpcnvf  ^  dffenS^  fhr  Wc*l  Ittdm  htmuh^  bif  ura 
nfane,  during  the  Utit  (  American^  awr,  crtif  BfUam  a  farffer  tutu  thtm  imn/d  tntr* 
rfuur  ihe  fre^mpfe  ttf  ike§e  ufantU,  Tbo  detention  of  our  Heet  in  the  WcM 
huliGt  waa  a  pnncipaJ  eauve  of  the  lo»i  of  Amarica/— tl^arrtM/ififtt  on  the  ( tim- 
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year  afVer  it  was  enacted;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  them  have 
been  repealed,  and  others  very  much  modified,  without  any  one  ever 
presuming  to  say  that  a  contract  had  been  violated  in  doing  so.  What 
should  we  think  were  the  landlords  to  insist  that  the  Corn-law  of  1815 
was  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contract  with  them,  and  that  Parlia* 
ment  was  not  entitled  to  repeal  or  modify  that  law  without  previously 
compensating  them  for  any  loss  they  might  sustain  from  its  abandon- 
ment ?  Would  not  such  a  monstrous  doctrine  be  scouted  by  every 
man  of  ^ense  in  the  country  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  one  whit  more  absurd 
than  the  doctrine  of  those  who '  contend,  that  we  are  bound,  either  to 
continue  the  colonial  monopoly,  or  to  pay  the  colonists  for  leave  to 
abandon  it.  Opinions  such  as  these  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of 
any  foundation  in  fact,  but  they  are  subversive  of  every  principle  of 
improvement.  They  would  go  to  eternize  the  worst  errors  and  absur* 
dities,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  ends  and  objects  of 
government. 

'  But  the  colonists  farther  contend,  that  although  they  had  no  right 
founded  on  the  principles  now  stated  to  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  still  we  could  not  deprive  them  of  it  without  gross  injustice* 
They  allege  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  placed  them 
under  a  relative  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  planters  of  Brazil 
and  Cuba ;  —  that  it  has  had  the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  labour  in  our  colonies,  much  above  what  it  is  in 
the  colonies  of  those  powers  who  still  carry  it  on ;  and  that  justice 
•requires  we  should  either  force  those  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
or  restore  the  right  of  carrying  it  on  to  our  own  colonists,  before  we 
open  our  markets  indiscriminately  to  all  who  have  colonial  products  to 
dispose  of.  This  is  certainly  the  strongest  of  all  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  colonists  in  favour  of  their  monopoly  ;  but  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, destitute  of  any  real  weight.  A  slave  who  has  been  bred  in 
the  West  Indies,  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  subordination  and 
industry,  is  much  more  valuable  than  one  who  has  been  newly  imported 
from  Africa ;  and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because  the 
latter  fetches  a  smaller  money  price  than  the  former,  he  is  therefore 
really  cheaper.  The  truth  is,  that  the  disadvantage  under  which  our 
West  India  colonists  labour,  in  coming  into  competition  with  foreigners, 
does  not  originate  in  their  being  prevented  from  importing  fresh  slaves, 
but  in  the  inferior  productiveness  of  Jamaica,  and  our  other  West  India 
islands,  compared  with  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  or  Brazil.  The  fact  of  this 
inferiority  was  completely  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  1789;  and  if  we  maintain  the  colonial  monopoly 
until  our  colonists  can  raise  sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  may  be  raised  in 
Cuba  or  Brazil,  we  must  maintain  it  until  Providence  shall  have 
changed  the  soil  of  those  countries  I 

But  conceding  that  it  might,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  im- 
proper and  impolitic  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  into  our 
markets,  on  account  of  the  additional  stimulus  it  might  give  to  tlie  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  these  countries,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  exclude  the  sugar  of  such  other  foreign  countries  as  have  in- 
terdicted the  slave  trade.  Now,  this  is  the  case  with  Columbia,  with 
Xouisiana,  and  with  the  colonies  of  Holland.  No  slave  can  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  these  countries ;  and  by  allowing  their  sugar  to  be 
imported,  we  shall  be  introducing  the  sound  principle  of  free  and  fair 
comoetition  in  the  place  of  monopoly,  without  laying  our  own  colonists 
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und^r  ^ny  relative  disadyatitage,  and  without  ^ivin^  any  cocotxra^* 
metit  to  the  slave  trade  ;  while*  if  we  exclude  it,  it  i%  plain  wc  do  m>f 
not  because  we  wish  to  discourage  the  nhive  trade,  hut  because  we 
with  to  foiter  and  protect  that  monopoly  which  has  been  productive  of 
so  many  evils. 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  exclude  the  %ugam  of  the  Dutch  colonies, 
Columbia*  and  Louisiana,  but  we  actually  by  UK  a  cwt*  of  higher 
duties  on  the  frugar  imported  from  our  own  duniinjonii  in  the  East 
Indies  than  on  that  which  t«  imported  from  the  Went !  Not  natinBed 
with  giving  the  West  India  phmtcrs  a  monopoly  of  the  home  mnrket 
against  foreigner*,  we  huvc  given  them  a  luonopoty  againit  our  own 
subjects  tn  the  East.  It  h  impo^iible  to  §pcak  loo  itrongly  in  condem- 
nation of  this  arrangement :  not  that  we  mean  to  inftiouate  that  the 
Eaat  Indiann  have  any  right  whatever  to  he  more  favourably  treated 
than  the  West  Indians;  but  we  contend  that  they  have  a  clear  and 
undoubted  rit^lit  to  be  as  favourably  treated.  To  attempt  to  enrich 
the  latter,  by  preventing  the  former  from  bringing  their  produce  to  our 
market,  or  by  loading  it  with  higher  dutieii,  is  not  only  to  prefer  the 
iuterests  of  one  million,  and  tliose  —  we  do  not  ^ay  it  disparagingly  of 
the  planters  —  mostly  slaves,  to  the  interests  of  o«€  humffwi  millions  of 
subjects,  but  is  totally  inconsistent  with,  and  subversivi!  of,  eirery 
principle  of  impartial  justice  and  sound  policy. 

It  is  said«  however,  that  slavery  exists  in  Hindostan  as  well  as  in 
Jamaica,  and  that,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar,  and 
facilitating  its  cultivation,  by  allowing  Europeans  to  purchase  and  farm 
land,  we  should  not  gel  rid  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  but  would  be  merely 
substituting  the  produce  of  one  species  of  slave  labour  for  another. 
Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  this  siatement  is  well  founded,  still 
it  is  certain,  from  the  cheapness  of  free  labour  in  Hindostan,  that  no 
slaves  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  imported  into  that  country*  And 
hence  it  is  obvious,  that  by  substituting  the  sugars  of  the  East  for 
thoj^e  of  the  West,  we  should  neither  add  to  the  number,  nor  dete* 
riorate  the  condition,  of  the  existing  slave  population  in  our  dominions^ 
while  we  should  save  above  a  mitlioti  and  a  half  in  the  purchase  of  one 
of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  we  subverted 
a  system  of  monopoly,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  extensive 
intercourse  with  India — a  market  which  maybe  enlarged  to  almost 
any  conceivable  extent. 

But  it  is  much  worse  than  idle  to  pretend  to  say  that  East  India 
sugar  should  not  be  imported  because  it  is  raised  by  slaves  as  well  as 
that  which  is  imported  from  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  'I'here  is, 
in  fact,  no  room  for  u  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  slaves  in 
Hindostan  and  Jamaica.  Ihe  former  may  justly  be  said  to  be  freemen 
when  compared  with  the  latter.  Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently 
^acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the 
"dlJoa  ing  extract  from  a  work  of  Sir  Henr)^  Colebrooke,  one  of  the 
llleit  of  the  East  India  Company *s  servants,  will  serve  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  condition  ol  the  slaves  of  Hindostan.  *  Slavery,* 
ays  Sir  Henry,  •  is  not  unknown  in  Bengal.  Throughout  some  dis- 
Incts,  the  labours  of  husbandry  ore  executed  chiefly  by  bond  ser- 
vants. In  certain  districts,  the  ploughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  the 
peasants  for  whom  they  labour;  but,  treated  by  their  masters  more 
like  hereditary  servants  or  like  emancipated  hinds,  than  like  purchased 
slaves,  they  labour  with  cheerful  diligence  and  unforced  leal.    In 
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<  some  places  also,  the  landholders  have  a  claim  to  the  servitude  of 

*  thousands  among  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates.     This  claim,  which 

*  is  seldom  enforced,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  is  become  quite 
■*  obsolete,  is  founded  on  some  traditional  rights  acquired  many  genera- 

*  tions  ago  in  a  state  of  society  different  from  the  present ;  and  slaves 
^  of  this  description  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  freeman,  ex- 

<  cept  the  name,  or  at  worst  they  must  be  considered  as  villeins  attached 
'  <  to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondsmen  labouring  for  the  sole  benefit 

^  of  their  owners.  Indeed,  throughout  India,  the  relation  of  master  and 
^  slave  appears  to  impose  the  duty  of  protection  and  cherishment  on 
^  the  master,  as  much  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  slave ; 

*  and  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  sense  of  such  an  obli- 
^  gation,  since  it  is  marked  with  gentleness  and  indulgence  on  the  one 

*  side,  and  with  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  other.'  Those  who  can  find 
any  thing  in  this  description  similar  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  who  can  found  on  it  any  argument  against  allowing 
East  India  sugar  to  be  imported  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  our 
Western  possessions,  must  certainly  be  endowed  with  very  peculiar 
means  of  perception,  and  very  extraordinary  logical  powers. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  drive  the  West  Indians  from  the  field.  No 
sooner  has  the  fallacy  of  one  set  of  arguments  been  exposed,  than  they 
are  ready  with  another.  Not  contented  with  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  monopoly  of  die  colony  trade  is  favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  they  also  contend  that  it  is  essential  to  its  security  /  They 
argue,  that  in  the  event  of  the  monopoly  being  abolished,  our  markets 
would  be  chiefly  supplied  with  foreigners ;  and  that  these  foreigners 
would  naturally  be  inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  on  which  we 
have  so  long  acted,  to  lay  such  duties  on  articles  exported  in  a  foreign, 
as  compared  with  those  laid  on  articles  exported  in  a  home  ship,  as 
would  cause  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  latter ;  and  that  our  mer- 
cantile navy  being  thus  crippled,  the  ruin  of  our  maritime  power  would 
inevitably  follow !  But  if  the  trade  in  colonial  produce  were  quite  free, 
the  constantly-operating  principle  of  competition  would  effectually  pre- 
vent any  foreign  power  from  attempting  to  act  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  even  supposing  a  combination  to  be  entered  into  for  that 
purpose,  the  supplies  we  could  derive  from  the  East  would  render  it 
quite  nugatory  and  ineffectual. 

Granting,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  colonial  monopoly  beine 
abolished,  we  might  be  obliged  to  use  sugar  that  had  been  imported 
exclusively  in  foreign  ships,  that  would  not  render  us  in  the  least  de- 
gree disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  its  abolition.  It  has  been 
usually  supposed,  that  an  extensive  mercantile  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  possession  of  a  great  warlike  navy  ;  and  the  most  vexatious  and 
injurious  restraints  have  been  laid  on  commerce  for  the  sake  of  forcing 
the  employment  of  ships  and  sailors.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that 
this  idea  is  wholly  without  foundation.  All  that  is  required  for  the 
attainment  of  naval  power  is  the  command  of  convenient  harbours,  and 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  build  and  man  ships.  However  paradoxical  it 
jmay  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  unquestionably  true,  that  the 
navy  o^  Great  Britain  might  be  as  formidable  as  it  now  is,  or,  if  that  was 
desiraolef  itifimtely  more  so,  though  toe  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship. 
Jt  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  only  use  of  merchant  ships,  in  re- 
spect to  national  defence,  is  the  means  afforded  by  them  of  breeding 
up  and  traim'ng  sailors,  who  may  afterwards  be  made  available  to 
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the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But  why  take  this  roundabout  mcfttad  ? 
Why  not  breed  up  sail  on  directly  in  men-of-war  ?  A  sailor  who 
hat  been  bred  in  a  inerchantman  haa  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  be 
can  be  a  good  man-of-war  sailor.  But  if  a  auifieient  number  of  men- 
orf'-war  were  always  kept  afloat,  and  manned  wholly  during  peace  with 
able  bodied  fteumcn,  then«  it  is  obyioua,  that  bj  taking  on  board  the  pro- 
portion of  landmen  and  boys  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  regulations,  the 
aonplj  of  seamen  might  be  kept  up  during  war  as  well  as  during  |>cace, 
todep'endenily  altogether  of  the  merchant  ienrice ;  at  the  same  time 
thai  the  crewi  would  gain  greatly  in  discipline  and  efBcieiicy*  Betides^  it 
is  perfectly  certain,  that  until  this  system  is  adopted,  the  great  and  mon- 
atllllia  evil  of  impressment  cannot  possibly  be  got  rid  of.  The  number 
af  tiilors  now  on  the  peace  establishment  amounts  to  about  25,000, 
aad  there  are  very  near  I70,(XM)  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  ser- 
Tioe«^  Now,  suppose  that  a  war  broke  out,  and  observe  what  the  eflTect 
niiat  be*     Instead  of  £5,CKX},  we  shall  then  tnoat  prot  ml  from 

70,000  to  80,000  sailors  for  the  fleet.     But,  instead  of  •  tnf,  war 

may  prohuhly  increase  the  demand  for  ciur  merchant  »\itm  ;  nor,  while 
we  retain  the  ascendency  at  sea,  is  there  any  considerable  prospect  of 
iia  ailerially  Jiliaiaiiing  it,     Ualaii.  however,  it  were  to  diminM  the 
gtoiawrf  fiit  mufdumimtn  io^  itMrni  of  abomi  a  tiAtr,  it  is  evident  we 
ahould  not  he  able  to  man  the  flc(?t  without  resorting  to  impressment. 
The  ^fty  or  sixty  thousand   additional  sailors  wantctl  for  that  purpose 
Icannot  he  created  by  the  publication  of  a  declaration  of  war.     Tliey 
^Can  only  be  got  from  the  mercantile  service:    and  if  the   merchants 
have  a  aemand  for  them,  recourse  must  unavoidubly  be  hail  to  impress- 
flient.     Instead*  therefore,  t^f  keeping  so  small    a  force  as   twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  ahlcbodied  seamen  afloat  during  peace,  tliat  number 
ought   to  be  increased  to  at  least  tilly  or  sixty  thousand  ;  and,  if  thin 
were  done,  we  s1ioa]ii«  oo  the  breaking   out  of  a  war,  be  able,  by 
n4iog  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys  to  sea^  instantly 
lOflil  fuch  a  powerful   and   effective  fleet  as  would  suffice  to  anni* 
hilate  all  those  that  could  possibly  be  oppoaed  to  it ;  and  we  should  do 
^this  without   being  obliged  to  resort   to   any  sort  of  compulsion,  and 
without  giving  the  slightest  (^bock  to  commerce*     I1ic  improvement  of 
the  Heet,  the  abolition  of  impressment,  and  the  relief  of  commerce 
birom  a  multitude  of  oppressive  restraints,  are  all  objects  of  vast  na- 
[lional   importance.     And  to  realize  them  all,  we  have  only  to  act   on 
I  just  and  fair  principle^ —  to  keep  an  adequiile  number  of  sailors  afloat 
[during  peace;  and,  instead  of  uisgracing  the  country,   and  degrading 
Lliie  naval  aerviee,  by  filling  his  Majesty's  ships  with  sailors  kidnapped 
llroin  mtrchancnien,  and  the  sweepings  of  our  jails,  to  make  them  nur* 
aeries  for  the  instruction  of  the  valunieer§  who  are  afterwards  to  lead 
them  to  victory. 

This  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  distinguished  naval 
ofiiceri,  and  the  only  objection  worth  alluding  to  that  can  he  made  to 
it  is  founded  on  the  score  of  expense.     But,  though   it  were   to  cost  a  j 
few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  more  than  the  present  system, 
we  should  think  it  a  very  miserable  species  of  economy  to  hesitate 
about  incurring  such  an  expense,  to  give  additional  force  and  efficacy  J 
to  our  naval   strength,   and  to  rid  the   country  of  the  injustice  andj 
i  tniaery  caused  by  impressmenL     In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  plan 
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we  have  ventured  to  propose  would  reallj  be  less  costly  than  that  no^ 
acted  upon.  It  would  occasion  a  little  more  expense  during  peace  ; 
but  then  it  would  not,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  system,  occasion 
any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sea  service, 
or  have  the  effect  artificially  to  raise  seamen's  wages,  so  as  to  afford 
them  some  compensation  for  the  violence  and  unjust  treatment  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  <  The  custom  of  impressment,'  says  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  merchants  that  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  •  puts  a  free-horn  JBriiuh  saUar  on  the  footing 

*  qf  a  Turkish  slave.     The  Grand  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute 

*  act  than  to  order  a  man  to  be  dragged  iiway  from  his  family,  and 

*  against  his  will  run  his  head  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ;  and,  if 

*  such  actff  should  be  frequent  in  Turkey  upon  any  one  set  of  useful 

*  men,  wotdd  it  not  drive  them  away  to  other  countries^  and  thin  their  num- 
^  hers  yearly  f    and  vxndd  not  the  remaining  few  double  or  try^le  Oteir 

*  wages  ? — which  is  the  case  qf  our  sailors  in  time  of  wary  to  the  great 
^  detriment  qf  our  commerce.**  It  might,  perhaps,  cost  a  little  more, 
though  that  is  an  extremely  doubtful  point,  to  man  the  fleet  under 
the  proposed  plan  ;  but  as  its  adoption  would  most  undoubtedly  have 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manning  our  merchant  ships,  and  to 
abolish  impressment,  any  expense  incurred  on  the  one  hand  would  be 
infinitely  more  than  compensated  on  the  other. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly  to  the  statements  of 
those  defenders  of  the  colonial  monopoly  who  tell  us  that  its  aboli- 
tion would  occasion  not  only  the  loss  of  the  market  the  colonies  afford 
for  our  produce,  but  that  we  should  also  lose  the  large  revenue  we 
derive  from  the  commodities  imported  from  them  I  The  fallacy  of  this 
statement  is  so  gross  and  glaring  as  hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed 
out.  We  should  not  certainly  consume  less  sugar,  coffee,  or  timber, 
because  we  were  lefl  at  liberty  to  import  these  articles  from  whatever 
markets  we  chose.  If  we  imported  them  from  foreigners,  then,  as 
foreigners  would  not  send  us  their  products  gratis  —  though,  if  they 
did,  we  presume  it  would  not  be  thought  a  very  serious  calamity  —  we 
should  obviously  have  to  export  the  same  quantity  of  goods  to  them 
that  we  now  export  to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  it  is  the 
people  of  Britain  who  pay  the  whole  of  the  four  millions  a  year  derived 
from  the  duty  on  sugar ;  and,  supposing  the  duty  to  continue  the  same, 
and  the  same  quantity  to  be  consumed,  the  revenue  will  remain  con- 
stant, whether  the  sugar  come  from  Java  or  Jamaica.  No  one  has 
hitherto  taken  it  into  his  head  to  affirm  that  the  Chinese  pay  any  por- 
tion whatever  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  a  year  of  duty  derived 
from  tea:. but  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  they  did  this,  as  to 
say  that  the  West  Indians  pay  one  single  farthing  of  the  duties  laid  on 
the  commodities  we  are  forced  to  buy  from  them. 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  considered, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  restraints  on  the  colony  trade  are  alike  im« 

Eolitic  and  pernicious  ;  and  that  their  abolition  is  imperiously  called  for 
y  a  just  regard  to  the  public  interests.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probably 
true,  that  the  granting  of  liberty  freely  to  import  colonial  products, 
either  from  our  dominions  in  Hindostan,  or  from  foreign  markets,  would 
be  injurious  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  West  Indian  planters  and 
mortgagees.     But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  colonial  monopoly  should 

*  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,  p.  24,  ed.  1756. 
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present  system  10  to 
the  coniiumers  of  colonial 
produce  111  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  a  fevr  pJanter« 
and  fnerchanta  ^ — ^for  they  are  hut  a  few  wlien  cotripared  to  llie  reat  of 
the  community  ^^^ to  linger  on  in  a  husine«t»  which  they  admit  cannot 
aupport  itself,  and  which  musti  therefore^  be  essentially  dtAadvan- 
tageoua.  At  the  £ame  time,  we  are  ready  to  acknowleugCp  that  uo 
wiae,  just,  and  liberal  govemmeut  will  ever  rashly  adopt  any  measure. 
however  expedient  and  proper  in  itiielf,  that  niif^ht  have  the  immediate 
effect  to  injure  a  considerable  class  of  its  subjects.  Every  change  in 
the  public  economy  of  a  great  nation  ought  to  be  cautiously  and  gra^ 
dually  effected.  The  West  Indians  are  entitled  to  demand  that  a  rea* 
aonable  time  should  be  allowed  them»  either  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
their  business,  or  to  prepare  for  wichitanding  the  free  competition  of 
foreigners;  and  they  are  also  entitled  to  demand,  that  all  those  restric- 
tions which  fetter  their  commerce  with  other  countries  should  be 
repcmled  previously  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
hocoe  market.  But  this  is  aii  the  West  Indians  can  justly  claim;  and 
to  grant  them  more»  would  be  to  make  a  wanton  and  unnecessary  sacri  • 
See  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public. 
*         #         •         *    '    *         ♦         • 

Wc  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  that  we  have  now 
stated,  that  we  consider  the  foundation  oi'  colonial  establishments  as, 
generally  speaking,  inexpedient.  We  entertain  no  such  opinion.  It  is 
not  to  the  establislmient  of  colonies,  provided  they  are  placed  in  au 
advantageous  sttuutioii,  but  to  the  trarnmels  that  have  been  laid  on 
their  industry,  and  the  interference  exercised  by  iht*  mother  country 
in  their  domestic  concerns,  that  we  object.  Every  individual  ought  to 
have  full  liberty  to  leave  his  native  country;  and  occasions  very  fre- 
quently occur,  m  which  governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to 
settle  emigrants  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  the  soundest  policy 
dictates  the  propriety  of  their  supporting  and  protecting  them  untd 
they  arc  in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  themselves*  There  can 
be  no  question  whatever,  that  Europe  has  been  prodigiously  benefited 
by  the  colonisation  of  America.  'Ihe  colonists  carried  the  arts*  the 
sciences,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  most  civilized  commu* 
nities  of  the  Old  W^orld,  to  regions  of  vast  extent  and  great  natural 
fertility,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable  savages.  'Ilic  empire  of  civi- 
ligation  has  in  consequence  been  immeasurably  extended :  and  while 
the  experience  afforded  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities,  placed 
blinder  such  novel  circums^tances,  has  served  to  elucidate  and  establish 
^any  most  important  and  fundamental  principles  in  government  and 
legiaUition,  Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the  vast  variety  of  new  pro^ 
ducts  America  has  afforded  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius, 
and  to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry. 

But  whatever  may  have  lieen  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from 
the  colonization  of  America,  they  are  trifling  comnared  to  what  they 
would  have  been  had  the  European  powers  only  letV  the  colonists  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and 
avoided  encumbering  themselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  ter- 
ritories three  thousand  miles  distant.  Fortunately »  however,  a  now  era 
is  already  begun  —  Navus  sttclorum  naiieihtr  onh  f  The  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  America  is  now  nearly  destroyed,  and  her  independence 
almost  achieved.     From  Canada  to  Cape  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  tq 
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i^cefve  adventurers  fi'oni  Europe ;  and  a  boundless  field  has,  in  conse-' 
ouence,  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  our  surplus  population^  and 
nir  the  advantageous  employment  of  European  arts,  capiul,  and  skill. 
The  progress  of  America  is  no  longer  problematical.  She  must  con- 
tinue, for  centuries  to  come,  to  advance  with  giant  steps  in  the  career 
of  improvement.  The  prodigious  extent  of  her  fertile  and  unoccupied 
lands,  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  her  climate,  the  variety  of  her 
natural  productions,  the  immense  extent  of  her  inland  navigation,  the 
capaciousness  and  safety  of  her  harbours,  all  conspire  to  secure  her, 
for  a  very  long  period,  against  those  revulsions  and  contingencies  which 
are  always  affecting  old-settled  and  fully-peopled  countries,  and  mark 
her  out  as  the  seat  of  fbture  opulence,  science,  and  civilization  * 


THE  SADLERIAN  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  f 

*  It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  announce  to  our  readers  the 
'  alarming  positioil  in  which  they  are  placed.     We  doubt  whether  our 

*  philoso^ical  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed  are  aware  of  their 

*  past  and  present  perils.    We  learn,  upon  the  unquestionable  autho- 

*  rity  of  many  most  venerable  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Church 

*  and  State,  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  has  been  formed,  more  fatal 
^  than  have  been  the  schemes  of  the  Carbonari  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
«  or  the  devices  of  Captain  Rock  to  the  worshipful  company  of  Irish 

*  Tithe -Proctors.    Men  of  all  classes  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  vile 

*  purposes  of  this  guilty  confederacy.  They  have  obtained  admission 
^  mto  the  Magistracy,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Cabinet.  Even  the 
'  Church  and  the  Seats  of  Learning  have  not  been  exempt  from  their 

<  mischievous  influence.  These  dangerous  and  designmg  men  call 
'  themselves  the  Society  of  Political  Economists.    Havmg  contributed 

*  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  1688,  by  introducing  a  free  trade  in 

*  religion,  they  are  now  intent  on  breaking  down  those  bulwarks  which 

*  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  erected  for  the  protection  of  our  agri- 

<  culture,  manufactures,  navigation,  and  commerce.    As  might  be  an- 

*  ticipated,  the  factious  Opposition   have  lent    themselves  to  these 

*  designs ;  but  what  is  still  more  fatal,  the  infection  has  extended  to 

*  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Grant  were 
'  not  more  formidable  tnan  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  col- 
'  leagues  ;  and  the  inscriptions  which  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  has  traced 
'  on  Mr.  Courtenay*s  *  white  peeper*  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  deprive  that 

*  department  of  any  claims  on  the  confidence  of  the  orthodox  country 
'  gentlemen.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Currency  is  made  a  Bishop. 
^  An  expositor  of  the  Apocalypse  recommends  cheap  com.     A  Pro- 

•  In  the  new  edition  of  Adam  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations,  edited  by  Professor 
M'CuUoch,  he  acknowlec^es  having  written  this  Essay.  The  introduction  to 
it,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  colonial  system,  I  have 

t  1.  The  Speech  of  M.  T.  Sadler,  Esq.,  M.  P.;  on  the  State  and  Prospects 
•Cthc  Country,  delivered  at  Whitby. 

t.  fitoria  della  Economia  Pubbhca  in  Italia,  dc  Giusq)pc  Pecchio.  Vol.  1. 
P.a*4,    January,  1880. 
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*  femoT  dii^eminates  these  atrocloui  doctrines  at  OiLford.     Wbe  tn^fi 

*  firom  the  East,  —  niodern  peripatetics^— >  deliver   their   lectures  with 

*  pertinacious  activity.  The  London  University,  tlit?  Socirty  for  dif* 
'  fusing     Useful    Knowledge,   Mechanics'    Ijii*Litutei»    EtuyclopiL-diasi 

*  IVeatises,  Essays,  Pamphtets,  and  Reviews,  all  labour  in  the  same 
'  cause*     Death  has   rescued  England  from  the  hands  of  one  political 

*  Jaciibin,  but  she  may   ytu   faU   a  victim  to  comftiercial  Jacobinismp 

*  unless  saved  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  letlers  of  the 

*  Dujce  of  Newcastle.' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  representatiofi  of  the  present 
opinions  of  the  Ultra  Tories,  though  in  languuge  more  moderate  than 
tncirs,     *  The  Political  Economists.'  the  new  philosophers  repeat,  *  have 

*  filled  England  with  insolvency,  starvation,  crime,  couvulnion,  and.  in 
'  a  word,  with  all  the  elements  of  national   barbarism,  bankruptcy,  and 

*  revolution/       Any    reduction   of  duty  on    f*>rcign  goods    is    called 

*  robbery  and  spohaiJon ;'  a  ve^ited  inu^est  is  discovered  to  exist  in 
every  anomaly  and  abuse ;  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  '  canina 
fkcundia'  is  put  in  requisition  to  vilify  and  traduce  many  of  our  moit 
eminent  writern  and  statesmen. 

The  substitution  of  a  party  badge  for  a  convincing  argument  has 
long  been  practised.  No  Jew  Hill»  Chartered  Bights  tor  ever*  Churcli 
and  State,  No  Popervt  and  No  Free  Trade,  are,  in  moilern  times,  what 
were  tlie  cries  of  Su  George  and  St.  Dennis  in  the  day*  of  chivalry. 
If  we  could  conceive  tliat  the  literary  and  nuiitical  opponent^}  of,  what 
has  been  called.  Free  Trade,  were  earnest  in  their  opinion*,  or  candid 
in  tJieir  reasoning,  we  might  pity,  though  we  could  scarcely  forgive 
them.  But  we  are  lotli  to  think  so  meanly  of  their  understanding  as 
to  place  any  great  reliance  on  their  sincerity.  It  is  hardly  possible 
tJiat  they  can  believe  the  doctrines  they  prol'css  and  preach.  When 
tJie  improvement  and  extension  of  machinery  have,  in  their  tirxt  opem- 
tions»  dimini^ed  the  wa^es  of  labour,  and  thrown  more  protluce  into 
tiie  market  than  the  exiiiting  state  oi'  the  commercial  law  emtblcs  the 
COQStimer  to  take  oC  thi;^  is  imputed  as  a  crime  lo  >Ir.  Huskisson. 
When  the  cesi»ition  of  a  naval  war  has  restored  to  foreign  countries  a 
share  in  navigation  of  which  tliey  were  deprived  by  our  monopoly,  this 
is  considered  th«  act  of  Mr.  Grant,  W^ieu  the  enormous  cxtensmn  of 
the^production  of  silk,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  luconstdenite  re- 
payment of  duties*  has  lowered  prices  and  wages,  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  act  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  When  the  peace  of  Europe  enables 
foreign  countries  to  manuiacture  cotton,  in  |)lace  of  making  war;  and 
when  the  young  men,  who  would  formerly  have  bled  ii»  con»cripts  in 
Russia  and  Spain,  are  now  weaving  cloth  at  Sedan,  dyeing  sdk  at 
Lyons,  or  forging  iron  at  C  harenton  ; —  all  tliis  is  suid  to  be  the  effecia 
of  free  trade.  When  the  increased  productiveness  of  our  new  colonicc» 
^e  extension  oi'  cultivation  in  the  colonies  of  other  nations,  and  the 
aorprising  improvement  in  European  sugar,  diminish  the  value  of  JaQMieil 
estates  and  mortgages,  this  l^  '  itted  of  as  the  results  of  the  new 

system.     The  absurdity  of  t'  i  leit  is  sogroKS,  as  to  be  percepti- 

ble, even  to  tliose  wUo  utter  iiwm.  But  a  more  serious  charge  is  yet 
to  be  made.  At  a  time  of  extreme  presaure,  eKcitement,  and  privation, 
the  ultra  tory  writera  aod  orators  adopt  the  very  course  so  vehemently 
censured  by  theniaelvei  when  pursued  by  the  radicals,  their  aneient 
opponents,  but  present  models.  The  vici.«situdes  of  trade,  each  dc- 
preasion  of  Uio  market,  every  bankruptcy  at  New  Vork^  or  failure  of 
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thu  wheat  crop  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  imputed  to  parliament 

and  to-  the  uiiiuuvra  of  the  crowa : 

•^-^—  our  lives,  our  souls, 
iHir  ilvbts,  our  caretul  wives,  our  children, 
iHtr  »iii»»  Ii^'  all  upou  the  King !    He  must  bear  all. 
i>  IwtfU  cuikoitiou  I 

tt*  the  stale  of  luauulactures,  or  the  interest  of  the  party,  render  a 
tkil  ot'  wi^v«  ui^.*e«(«arv,  then^  have  been  cases  in  which  masters  and 
eai|»K»>etM  h«ve  rt^terred  iheir  discontented  workmen  to  the  Board  of 

IWle  tuiU  to  the  Hou^e  of  Couuuous,  as  responsible  for  the  reduction. 

tile  ie*iK*^'*^^  ^'  ^  cabinet  miuiscer  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  at- 
lvm|^t  to  e\tte|H;rdte  every  lighterman  and  shipMrright  on  the  ^Thames 
\Ui\^  tiv^w  .uid  |>ernoiial  hoktihty  ;  and  the  manuikcturers  of  Spitalfields 
^oivMhduevs)  X\*  HtiAte,  on  empty  and  ridiculous  processions,  time  and 
uuM»i>>,  whieht  It'  blotter  employed,  might  have  contributed  to  thealle-' 
viuttiM^  oi  thea  dmiiVMn.  As  instances  of  the  inriammatoiy  and  factious 
luhi^uHi^e  ttovi  uiihv'ttiiatinKW  euiploved,  we  shall  not  quote  mechanics 
ir^Mkt  llMMulev  or  tM^t\H^  tVotu  ^italtields.  Men  of  that  description  are 
^uUiK'Ut  Ai  «4  iiuie  \^'  diMrenau  to  much  consideration  and  indulgence. 
|t\a  m»  ^^v'h  vs^^v«i>t^*>t^  e««n  be  el^iiiued  on  behalf  of  grave  and  reve- 
i^^t  |kv^«\Mt«Vtv«&  \^f  uMlurv  \\>arak  who  as^^ume  the  fractions  of  legis- 
U^ii^  miv(  <u(Mkv  lo  ihe  ehaHftCivr^  oi'  stauesmen.  Where  can  we  find 
h^t^M^l^^i  k^MV  uu^vhtv^xHUi  ih^u  whdl  haa  been  addressed  to  the  ship- 
\(^M%^<«>^  \\^lV^>  b>  the  Cery|>6^ttU:^  of  anti-commercial  principles, 
M\,  ^^\Uv^  '^  U^^»)»lt  ^*^^>  <*KKvft»ottred  to  demonstrate  the  total 
K  v^iu  yi^  Kti%  i^u^Uv'4*^H^  W  ^^txKW^IiNl  to  uoCtce^  «s  the  first  cause  of  the 
Y\i\    vKs;  ^Uv«««^«nm^  n^«  ^hv^  Xft^i^^uwtt  Act«    "  TKftt  Act,*  he  observed, 

*  ^v^iMiy^i  ^M«4  v^  ^hv  XM^^  sN*««>!«!t'vUttN»o  01^  liktt^^l;imi :  it  was  on  the  faith 
*.  \K\  vU4V  ^v'Av^^  v'M^t^^^K'^M.  fxM'  MK^xl  U  bjfei  become  in  the  sight  of 

*  «Hvvv^M^^  V  ^*««e^iAiu^fete  %>4^  l^vi«»^«ae«<.  ttfe^  yo>u«  gentlemen  of  Whitby, 

*  v^U<4^)kvM  ^vm^  |^n^|Hrrt>»  whtvh  usi  ik^w  wiac^  otf  it  sacrificed  and  lost 
1  I^V  v^*^  v^lHv^  >Am  v4wv  ^^  :/fifAtMmm  *t*^^  At  AAw^  fmmnr  kmd  mstd  o  portion 
)  ^  .^*/^  9Miuli>oK'  Whett  Mtitimeat^  like  the««  are  expressed  under 
«V«v-U  V'U%  iu«ul«Muv««  the  doubi  sug^i^^Med  i»  uv^  so  much,  whether  the 
^|4ii4lkMV  (•  «U'  *aiie  mind,  as  whether  he  i»  euiitW  to  be  considered  a 
gMiul  kuhjmH  aiul  an  upright  man.  The  innkeepers  on  the  Dover  road 
MKi^iltiil  Iho  laughter  of  the  public  when  thev  petitioned  Parliament 
ugaiiut  the  Ontend  and  Calais  steanvpackets  T  but  when  the  apostles 
uf  the  now  school  stigmatize  competition  as  robbery  and  spoliation,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  emotions  stronger  than  surjmse  or  contempt. 

Let  ua  divest  the  opinions  of  these  men  of  the  jargon  with  which  they 
confound  their  readers,  and  confuse  their  arguments,  and  we  shall  then 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  such  prii\ciples  can  be  acceptable  to  rea- 
■onablo  and  well-judging  persons.  If  translated  into  plain  English, 
however  pertinacious  Justice  Shallow  and  the  Rector  of  Tything  cum 
Boreham  may  continue,  we  doubt  not  that  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  will  reject  the  offers  of  protection  made  by  their  injudicious 
Mends.  To  the  shipowners,  the  Sadlerian  school  first  addresses  itself. 
ftvim  these  philosophers  can  scarcely  deny,  that  without  commerce  it 
«— ■-■  be  Tain  to  talk  of  navigation.  Yet  they  would  persuade  the 
h*^  at  a  period  of  general  pressure,  high  freights  would  contri- 
■voiperity  of  our  merchants,  and  to  the  extension  of  their 
voold  carry  on  the  trade  in  French  apples,  Dutch  cheese, 
in  vessels  built  and  navigated  as  if  they  were 
IS 
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intendeii  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  to  double  Cape  Morn.  The  intelli- 
gent shipowner  wit!  rejoice  to  lind.  that  in  the  portition  of  tmdc,  whidi 
I*  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  state  of  peace,  Englund  ftill  retaint 
the  hon*8  share;  whilst  for  a  fine  weather  and  cross  channel  trade,  our 
neighbours  (ta  use  a  mariner's  phrase)  can  put  to  sea  in  a  hencoop,  the 
superiority  of  our  uhipji  and  crews  secures  a  preference  for  British  bot- 
toms where  dangers  are  to  be  run  and  risks  surmounted.  A  man  of 
plain  sense,  in  ph»ce  of  answering  Mr,  Sadler,  would  have  pointed  to 
the  East  Indianmn  lying  on  the  utock^,  below  his  window :  and  thouffh 
the  vessel,  a  free  trader,  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Kldon,  and  though  a  formidable  likeness  of  the  learned  lord 
was  fixed  on  itj«  prow,  judgment  must  have  been  given  against  the  itine* 
rant  orator,  without  Ijcsitatiou  or  delay.  So  long  as  the  numbers  of 
British  vessels  continue  to  increase,  it  is  but  silly  sophistry  to  suggest 
the  decline  of  our  shipping  interest;  and  the  shipowners  themselvea 
know  full  well,  that  their  ruin  would  be  consequent  upon  any  additioEUil 
burdens  cast  on  our  commerce. 

To  the  wool -growers,  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  friends  address  themselves 
with  peculiar  emphajsiSj  and  assure  them,  that  all  their  distress  is  attri* 
butable  to  foreign  importations.  Petitions  are  prepared  and  presented* 
All  that  is  unfavourable  to  their  theory  is  suppressed.  The  effects  of 
home-speculation,  keeping  back  the  growth  ot  several  years,  in  expec* 
tation  of  the  increase  of  price  the  operation  tended  to  prevent,  —  iho 
value  of  the  carcase,  which  affords  some  compensation  for  the  dcpre* 
ciation  of  the  fleece,  —  the  progress  of  luxury,  making:  a  superfine  coat 
as  necessary  to  the  artisan  as  it  was  formerly  to  a  lord  of  the  bedcham- 
ber;— ^all  these  facts  are  kept  out  of  view.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Canning 
met  one  of  the  late  Lord  Shettield's  innumerable  pamphlets  in  the  library 
of  some  country  friend.  The  tract  is  stated  to  liave  begun  with  a  sen- 
tence like  the  following:  *  Tliere  can   be  no  doubt,  that  under  a  due 

•  system  of  protection  the  growth  of  British  wooIm  might  be  greatly 

•  increased,  and  that  our  domestic  feooljt  might  eventually  be  enabled 

*  to  stand  the  competition  of  the  tpool^  of  the  continent/  The  day  being 
gloomy,  and  the  society  not  brilliant,  the  witty  statesman  changca 
every  W  into  an  F,  and  in  this  new  shape  he  icCi  the  essay  for  the 
amuaeroent  and  instruction  of  the  neighbourhood.  If  we  possessed  this 
literary  curiosity,  we  should  republish  it  at  our  own  expense,  or  recont* 
mend  it  to  be  subjoined  a^  an  appendix  to  some  Parliamentary  Report* 
At  low  prices,  say  the  wool-growers,  they  cannot  effect  a  sale;  *  raise 

*  the  prices  artificially,*  reasons  Mr.  Sadler,  *  and  you  wilt  command 

•  the  market/  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  arguments 
with  which  one  portion  of  the  community  is  amused,  and  another 
deluded* 

The  leaditiff  principle  of  the  n<^  school  is  a  denial  of  the  benefits  of 
cheapness.  They  maintain  that  it  may  be  wise  and  expedient  to  pay 
dear  for  a  bad  article,  whiUt  a  good  one  may  be  procured  at  a  lesser 
cost.  If  for  dear  and  cheap  we  Bubxtrtiitc  the  almost  convertible  ttrmi 
scarce  and  abundant,  the  pe«tilent  nature  of  this  heresy  is  manifest. 
But  it  is  contended,  that  corn  is  of  all  commodities  that  which  it  is 
expedient  to  procure  at  a  price  artificially  high.  In  other  words,  not 
^Jpniy  the  landlord,  whose  rents  rise  with  the  price  of  wheat,  but  the 
r^armfacturer,  the  labourer,  and  artisan  who  eats  the  quartern  loaf 
without  receiving   rents,  all   have  precisely  the   same  interest.     *  The 

*  country  prospered/  it  is  said,  *  whiin  the  quartcra  of  w  heat  sold  for 
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acttfoirc  ni  rtioUL-^    iMSii  jr  lacuiaiL  iurtaa»  ji> . 

jccick  jQ  dw  .aouisii  AnaKucraiT.  .\u  ^sMecnNir  ai  caii«i.i  :2ie  Wcmmb 
pnmnpitf  h  uie  pour^^aiv^  »  ^oicaMBAfu  j»  timniwni  Tj  vitUmr  the 
enoiurais^niiiaxis'waiiiti  pruaiM»  ^  rcnxunawtc  -jufmiacxuB  i»  ?o  uoiuimairt 
the  iu<M!ttaaiiiifr  jc'  PrtiritasDce*.  Tj  msox^  piiuper»  ji  gihuiimi  m 
Caoafeda'  :s  :o  lecjuw  3ie  mmatCtsf^  Jt*  'MBsMdmsK  4pd  vwadL  Til  cd 
liiir  ;i  rMuirtzon  2  die  3MbC  >H'  ItsadMt  JUitts  Jt  raok  jacnoisiiaD.  T« 
aansmi  uie  'icesauie  >y?£ceak  waicai  rtscnvw  jut  gi'iMirri  m  a  liqaor 
jpcv  caiiiru  bv  Mr.  BfmiieQaaw  '  «*ittaof  ^  ;uic«»  ui^  ai  <tnnniHMfg  the 
anpiuii  saei^cracy.  "  Xn  jxumiactiiu  vx'  Foiiatt  u«i»  a^  :c  was  tenned 
bj  Sir  Thumtfft  Lethonti^  ::» •»  such  Mrea  .»  a  ^«niisfm  viidiii|ce :  and 
3f£eiiVs.O'CtjiineiI  jnd  :&ei  ire  jcsrcviy  cua^BiumM  OMre  dangerooi 
dun  die  Taiuiuiscinnaced  waoa  4oa  Itstk  *3US!»  ^amiM  weekiy  on  tke 
quavs  or  Br:scdi  jod  L^rerpoaL 

Wlien  die  aew  piuiosopaers  jk  Jnrefi  »  yjmn  'jam  xihsir  princtfiJcs^ 
even  if  pncncabie  jc  aome.  wuiiid  n  1 1  jmit  i>  ^xciiiiw  Brttish  encer- 
prise  rrom  ail  Knrei^  aurkeis.  dier  jHitins  uft  :iMft  ^Micb  a  roKiIt  is  not 
to  be  deprecated :  diat  home  'fa^'tyiif  [m  thtt  vmtf  &hu^  aiMiifiii ;  dieft  a 
bold  peasantry  and  an  "ndfTjendmr  geurr  aM  db*  naal  buivarlu  af 
rhe  state :  and  that  it'  our  jtiadces  m«  re^ucwi  to»  ibe  ttMac  aii«Ue 
of  dieir  roretadiers,  and  dieir  daughun  cu  thtf  ftwrttni*  and  nKtets 
of  early  cimefl,  ail  vill  be  veiL  We  d«dK  whttiktr  Midi  a  cbaniee 
would  have  been  acceptable  co  Sr  Racer  dtf  C;^»«ri^  biinMii:  Bv 
Will  Honeycomb  it  never  woold  bnve  brai  MMMtotd «.  .^ni  di^  for  tbac 
philosopher  and  cheonst.  Sir  Joim  FalscaC  h«  «^  ;«>«>  uhkI  ol*  :Mck» 
and  of  the  drapery  of  riame-coionred  cai&ci»  r/  ^««c  >^*ntux4  tke 
foreign  trade  of  England.  Had  tbcae  literary  p«&tii«»  v\Mta«ttC«d  to  the 
charge,  our  reformera  would  find  ifartfacr  perwwMn  ncc««8ar%  lMw« 
the  Patronesses  of  .\lmacks  would  agree  to  recline  em  rwheik  in  the 
costume  of  Eiizabeth'i  maida  of  honoar,  m  deaorihed  by  Sir  J^n 
Harrington. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  all  men  are  r^y  to  i^^  *  levelling 
principle  to  their  saperion,  nr^in^^t'^^  with  Geraan  precasion  the  sul^ 
i»rdf  nation  of  those  below  them.  Ic  kuins  with  anny  of  the  disciples  of 
the  new  school,  who,  whilst  their  lenders  lay  down  univenal  principles, 
tMm  each  in  turn  so  many  exceptions,  tJbat  the  rule  ceases  to  exist. 
All  porctiaaers  seek  iintimited  freedom,  and  all  sellers  unlimited  pro- 
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lection,  Deiir  sales  attd  cheap  pordiaies  are  required  from  Parliameoi ; 
but^  a^  the  entire  community  makes  these  very  moderate  and  very  can- 
sistent  demands,  it  requires  the  ingenuity  as  well  as  the  omnipotence 
of  Parliament  to  di&cover  means  of  gratifying  the  petitioners.  As  nil 
parties  admit  the  beneftts  of  free  trade,  except  where  they  are  inte- 
rested in  producing  high  prices,  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  sy stent 
may  be  considered  as  demonstrated.  The  preeminence  of  the  grctti 
soldier  of  antiquity  was  proved^  not  by  the  readiness  with  which  his 
countrymen  voted  him  the  hrst  place  in  honour^  but  by  the  unanimity 
with  w^ich  he  was  given  the  second  place,  by  the  Athenian  citiienip 
each  tff  whom  reserved  the  highest  distinction  for  himself.  The  thraw* 
ster  approves  of  a  repeal  of  all  duties  on  raw  silk,  but  would  pruliibit 
foreign  organzine.  The  Coventry  weaver  claims  foreign  thrown  bilk 
ftQe  from  duty,  but  demands  protection  against  his  Lyon  esc  competitor. 
The  love  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  for  cheap  foreign  luxuries  is  equal 
to  their  antipathy  to  cheap  foreign  com.  They  would  favour  French 
wines,  but  prohibit  Dantzic  wheat.  l*he  planters  consider  a  bounty  of 
1,1200,()00A  all  too  little  for  £ngland  to  pay*  to  promote  the  growtli  of 
sugar  and  the  continuance  of  slavery ;  but  name  the  lumber  trade,  and 
the  colonist  quotes  Adam  Smith  and  M*Culloch,  and  becomes  a  philo* 
sopher.  Let  us  calmly  ask,  what  conclusion  a  rational  inquirer  is  to 
draw  from  these  facts?  Ought  he  not  to  reject  the  testimony  of  all 
who  appear  in  defence  of  selhsh  interests?  Let  an  agriculturist  be 
challenged  on  the  wdr  dire  when  he  defends  the  corn  laws,  and  an  East 
India  director  when  he  praises  the  China  monopoly.  Each  may  be 
heard  fairly  and  candidly  as  an  advocate*  but  rejected  as  aa  tnooinp^* 
tent  witness,  and  a  partial,  If  not  a  corrupt,  judge. 

The  opinions  of  the  Sadlerian  school  are  scarcely  more  untenable 
than  their  mode  of  reasoning  is  inconclusive.  When  we  defend  the 
freedom  of  trade  in  the  abstract,  we  are  attacked  as  theorists  and  vision- 
aries. —  *  General  principles,'  observed  a  late  Member  of  Harltamentt 

*  General  princinles  will  be  the  destruction  of  England.'  Not  only  arc 
authors  and  philosophic  reasoners  disregarded  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves exclusively  the  practical  men,  but  if  one  of  their  own  class  touch 
tiie  dangerous  implements  of  pen  and  ink,  except  to  indorse  a  bill,  or 
post  an  account,  he,  too,  is  proscribed,  and  stigmatised  as  a  traitor  and 
a  renegade.  Contrary  to  medical  analogy,  the  merchant  and  mnnutac- 
turer  to  whom  the  infection  of  Political  Economy  is  communicated  by 
inoculation,  is  in  still  greater  danger  than  the  writer  who  takes  the  dis- 
ease in  the  natural  way.  Hence,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Powlelt  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  Warburton  are  considered  totally  ignorant  of  trade,  Mr,  Ri- 
cardo  of  finance,  and  Mr,  Mushet  of  coin  and  currency.  Yet  having 
thus  tabotmd  all  theories  and  theorists,  when  these  gentlemen  are  an* 
Kwered  by  official  accounts  and  returns  —  when  their  opponent  is  no 
longer  ifumo  the  philosopher,  but  Mr.  Hume  of  the  Custom-house, 
I  heir  indignation  is  still  greater.  They  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  very 
papers  they  have  called  for  ;  they  suggest  fraud  in  the  officers  who  pre- 
pare, and  the  government  who  produce  ihem.  Time  and  hgures,  over 
which  the  gods  themselves  were  not  considered  to  have  any  power, 
appear  to  Mr.  Sadler  but  as  toils  set  for  his  innocence  and  credulity. 
He  professes  his  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  "which  public  documents  are 

*  managed  *  or  *  made  up.'  The  enemies  of  theory,  when  contradicted 
by  factSy  are  themselves  driven  back  upon  theory,  and  end  as  they  be- 
gan, by  an  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  principles  of 
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the  commercid  constitution.  They  appeal  also  to  their  own  experi-  ^ 
ences,  like  the  Methodists ;  and  endeavour,  from  a  few  instances  of 
doubtful  authority,  to  draw  a  general  conclusion.  They  produce  their 
brick,  and  they  pass  sentence  on  the  building.  Vanquished  both  on 
theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  to  these  gentlemen,  who  protest 
against  both  modes  of  reasoning,  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the  Irish 
drummer,  at  a  military  execution  — '  Flog  them  high,  or  ^og  them  low, 
'  there  is  no  pleasing  them.* 

Again,  when  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  invaluable  work,  announces  that  po- 
pulation and  food  have  a  tendency  to  increase  severally  in  geometrical 
and  in  arithmetical  progression,  an  outcry  is  raised  not  only  against  the 
proposition  itself,  but  against  what  is  termed  the  affected  pedantry  of 
the  expression.     But  when  the  oracle  of  the  school  enunciates  that 

*  the  fecundity  of  human  beings,  under  equal  circumstances,  varies 
'  inversely  as  their  numbers  on  a  given  space,'  the  statement,  however 
absurd,  is  cited  by  the  votaries  of  the  shrine  as  the  most  profound  dis- 
covery of  modem  science,  and  the  most  precise  and  forcible  of  all 
philosophical  definitions. 

It  does  not  at  the  first  appear  very  evident  whence  can  proceed  the 
desire  of  the  old  Tory  party  to  raise  a  cry  against  freedom  of  trade. 
It  may  perhaps  be,  from  discovering  an  analogy  between  commercial 
liberty  and  the  other  subjects  of  tlieir  aversion  ;  —  it  may  be,  because 
the  same  party  have  opposed  all  measures  promoting  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  free  inquiry,  liberal  education,  and  a  generous  foreign  policy ; 
—  it  may  be,  because  the  same  party  have  supported  all  prohibitions 
and  restrictions,  —  the  game  laws,  the  slave  trade,  slavery  itself,  and  all 
restraints  and  fetters  on  the  press.  A  foreigner  describes  the  general 
alarm  that  prevails  in  England  against  a  common  enemy  — '  the  Catch 

*  Cold ;'  —  and  Goldsmith,  the  agitation  of  all  London  and  Westminster 
at  the  cry  of '  Mad  Dog.'  In  these  cases  the  alarmists  had  some  foun- 
dation to  build  on  ;  but  we  are  ready  to  stake  Malthus  against  Sadler, 
(more  fearful  odds  than  any  offered  at  TattersaFs,)  that  all  the  efforts 
of  party  will  never  produce  one  placard  in  favour  of  high  prices  or  dear 
bread.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  our  opponents  reason  fairly,  in 
thus  connecting  commercial  and  political  liberty.  Without  the  latter, 
the  advantages  of  the  former  can  never  be  fully  experienced  ;  and  free- 
dom of  trade,  developing  industry,  producing  wealth,  and  promoting 
independence,  necessarily  leads  to  political  liberty.  M.  Pecchio  is  con- 
sequently right,  and  docs  not  wander  into  declamation  when  he  opens 
his  work  with  the  following  very  eloquent  passage :  —  *  La  liberty  non 

*  d  un  nome  vuoto,  non  d  un  entc  imaginario,  ma  una  reale  e  potente 

*  benefattrice  de*  popoli.     Essa  opera  i  suoiprodigi  col  centuplicar  le 

*  forzc  della  mente  e  del  cuore,  mediante  1  emulazione  che  risveglia, 

*  colla  sicurezza  che  offre  alia  propriety  e  alle  persone  senza  di  cui 
'  non  vi  pud  essere  ne  industria  ne  commercio ;  innne  colla  convergenza 

*  di  tutti  i  pensieri  e  di  tutti  gli  interessi  verso  il  bene  comune.    Mentre 

*  il  filosofo  isolate  nel  suo  gabinetto  stenta  a  ritrovare  il  punto  in  cui  si 

*  riuniscono  tutti  gFinteressi  personal!,  la  liberty  lo  retrova  immanti- 
<  nente.     Un  popolo  senza  liberty  e  simile  a  un  sordo  e  muto ;  vi  vuolc 

*  un  miracolo  della  scienza  per  indovvinare  le  sue  malattie  o  i  suoi  bi- 

*  sogni.  II  popolo  libero  ascolta  chiunque  vuole  istruirlo,  ed  a  vicenda 
'  paria,  illumina  e  dirige,  il  proprio  legislatore.* — P.  14. 

Wc  hope  that  the  preceding  observations  may  not  be  so  far  misun- 
derstood as  to  be  considered  a  denial  of  the  distress  now  existing ;  or, 
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Atitl  less,  BB  betraying  any  indiSiBrence  to  the  suflefings  of  any  ponton 
of  our  countrymen*  Tlmt  distress  we  admit,  and  we  deeply  deplore* 
But  we  stilt  contend,  that  those  distresses,  so  far  from  being  produced, 
have  been  mitigated,  by  the  new  system.  The  effect  of  a  cessation  of 
a  war  demand*  and  of  a  war  monopoly  of  commerce^  acts  directly  on 
many  important  interests.  During  the  late  war,  annual  millions  were 
taken  off  in  loans,  which,  in  many  ciisea,  produced  an  increased  and 
artificial  demand  for  our  manufactures*  In  the  present  times,  on  the 
contrary,  this  accumulation  is  vested  in  manufacture!!  and  industry ; 
and  in  place  of  creating,  as  formerly,  a  new  demand,  it  now  augmuEila 
the  supply.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  illustration*  that  during  nny  yetr 
of  the  war*  a  loan  of  *2,0O0,000A.  was  subiicribed,  and   i  ■  i   in 

scarlet  cloth   and  arms:  at  Birmingham  and  Stroud*  an  iin  »ti* 

mulus  was  given  to  the  manufactures  of  both  pluces,  and  prices  rose* 
In  peace*  no  loans  being  raised*  the  2,000,000/.  remain  in  the  pocketa 
of  mdiv (duals*  and  are  by  them  applied  in  increased  production.  Ac- 
cording to  our  drst  tllustratron,  a  new  demand  is  crcatcdi  and,  by  our 
fecond*  an  additional  supply  is  poured  into  the  market.  Prices  will 
have  a  tendency  to  fall*  profits  to  be  diminished,  and  manufacturing 
distress  will  ensue.  The  effects  of  machinery,  at  a  period  of  falling 
prices*  are  also  most  remarkable  and  important.  In  a  simple  state  of 
society,  a  cessation  or  diminution  of  demand  soon  produces  a  corre* 
sponding  influence  on  production*  till  prices  are  re-adjusted.  If  he 
cannot  sell  his  web,  the  cottage  w*eaver  becomes  an  agriculturist ;  if 
wheat  falls*  and  house  property  augments  in  value,  the  farming  la- 
bourer becomes  an  attendant  on  the  bricklayer  or  stone*mason.  But 
an  iron- forge,  or  a  power- loom  factory*  cannot  be  diverted  from  its 
original  destination ;  and  its  proprietors  continue  to  work  it,  even  in 
the  face  of  a  falling  market  and  of  reduced  proht5*  in  order  to  secure 
some  interest,  however  small,  on  their  fixed  capita).  The  extreme 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  machinery  used  in  manufactures  renders  it 
necessary  tliat  work  should  be  continued  even  without  profit,  lest  the 
machinery  should  perish  by  being  let>:  inactive,  llie  rapid  improve* 
nuMittf  in  machinery,  though  increasing  the  sum  of  national  wealth, 
produce  for  a  time  great  pressure  on  individuals.  An  enterprising 
merchant  may,  in  1S21),  have  invested  his  disposable  capital  in  ma- 
chinery, which  in  1830  becomes  valueless  by  the  competition  of  an 
improved  invention.  It  is  thus  that  the  Imen-weavers  and  hand* 
pinners  in  Ireland  arc  giving  way  to  the  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire 
rvd  Scotland  ;  and  the  effccti*  of  the  improved  machinery  of  Leeds  and 
Hudden^held  are  felt  in  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire,  Tlie  increased 
production*  all  over  the  world,  is  however  the  principal  cause  of  tho 
tall  of  price.  If  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  ant!  the  Mauritius,  double 
and  triple  the  supplies  of  sugar,  how  is  it  possible  that  high  prices 
should  continue  for  the  beneht  of  our  West  India  planters?  llie  sub* 
ject  of  currency  h  too  large  and  too  important  to  be  touched  upon 
incidentally  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  suppression 
of  small  notes,  for  which  the  polilical  economists  are  held  responsible, 
■^  fur  from  being  founded  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  is  in  oppo- 
lltion  CO  them.  Were  the  buMinesM  of  banking  freed  from  monopolies* 
so  fur  from  requiring  a  prohibition  of  any  particular  species  of  cur- 
rency* the  abstract  principles  of  free  trade  would  allow  the  banker  and 
the  public  to  decide  what  denomination  of  note  would  contribute  to 
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their  mutual  interest  and  security.  Convertibility,  and  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  banking  accounts,  would  then  be  relied  upon  as  a  sufficient 
protection. 

In  thus  recapitulating,  briefly,  the  principal  causes  which  produce 
the  existing  distress,  it  has  been  our  object  to  prove,  that,  whether 
they  are  artificial  or  natural,  permanent  or  transitory,  so  far  from  being 
the  results  of  free  trade,  they  arise,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  want  of 
it.  If  French  wine  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  poured  out  in  the  streets,  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  duty,  —  if  British  iron  is  unsaleable,  it  is  clear 
that  a  mutual  exchange  would  be  a  mutual  benefit.  If  Poland  requires 
our  cottons,  and  our  manufacturers  require  cheap  bread,  is  it  not 
evident  that  a  more  liberal  system  of  intercourse  would  improve  the 
clothing  and  food  of  the  inhabitants  .of  Dantzic  and  of  Manchester  ? 
The  artificial  high  price  of  any  commodity,  which  is  not  only  the  effect, 
but  the  object,  of  all  commercial  restrictions,  leaves  a  smaller  amount 
to  be  expended  in  other  articles.  The  high  price  of  corn  re-acts  in 
this  way,  against  the  very  interest  of  the  agriculturist.    '  Quiconque 

*  aura  a^ens6  dix  6cus  de  plus  en  pain  depensera  dix  ^cus  de  moms 

*  en  vianae,  en  bi^re,  et  sans  calculer  que  le  boucher  et  le  brasseur  eux 

*  mtoes  sent  oblig^  de  consommer  moins,  ^ue  d'autres  soufirent  de 
'  leurs  6pargnes,  et  sont  par  consequence  oblig^  de  restreindre  leur 

*  d^pense.' — (Schmalz,  JScon,  Pol.) 

We  would  fain  address  one  word  more  to  the  ultra  politicians,  and 
warn  them  against  indulging  hopes  which  can  never  be  realised.  Were 
they  in  full  possession  of  the  Cabinet,  and  did  Mr.  Sadler  himself  pre- 
side over  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  would  still  find  their  own  system 
wholly  impracticable.  Tliey  might,  indeed,  endeavour  to  reverse  what 
they  term,  *  the  most  cruel  policy  that  ever  was  ventured  upon  by  any 

*  government,  to  say  nothing  of  its  folly.* —  (Sadler's  Speech.)  They 
might  condemn  all  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  commercial  reciprocity, 

*  as  the  most  disheartening  and  prejudicial  of  all  systems.'  They  might 
term  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Malthus,  *  a  diabolical  doctrine,  beginning  by 

*  affironting  God,  and  ending  in  injuring  man ;  leading,  if  it  were  true, 

*  to  short  and  infernal  remedies.' — ^Sadler's  Speech.)  All  this,  they 
might  repeat  with  authority ;  but  maintain  their  principles  of  prohibi- 
tion, never.  Under  their  system.  Captain  Johnson,  the  smuggler, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  even  for  a  minister  as  powerfiu  as 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  Deal  boatmen  would  defeat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  certainly  as  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  *  another 
religion'  overreach  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  dealing  for  annui- 
ties on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  smuggler  may  be  considered  as  the 
antagonist  muscle,  or  the  balance  weight  to  all  the  authorities  of 
Downing  Street ;  and  he  interposes  effectually  to  remedy  the -injustice 
of  the  law,  to  check  financial  rapacity,  and  to  punish  official  blunders 
and  selfishness.  Filangieri,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  antient  commercial 
system  of  England,  makes  the  following  rational  observations : — '  Si 
<  crede  comunemente  che  i  dazi  imposti  suU'    estrazione  delle  mer- 

*  canzie  nazionali,  sieno  un  male,  ma  che  quegli  imposti  sulla  immis- 

*  sione  delle  straniere  sieno  un  bene  per  lo  state.     11  governo  Britan- 

*  nice  ehe  ha  sempre  cercato  Testrazione  delle  mercanzie  nazionali, 

*  ha  esorbitantemente  caricato   di   dazi   Tinunissione  delle  straniere. 

*  Qual'  ^  state  I'effetto  di  questo  erroneo  sistema  ?     i<>  La  moltiplicita 

*  de'  contrabbandi,  che  le  pene  le  piii  .severe  non  possono  impedire. 
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'  tllorche  «ouo  unitj  ad  an  gran  beoefiEio.     ^  La  dtmmuziofie  del  tua 

*  coimnercio  di  economia.*  These  doctnnea  would  make  their  iropreai* 
sion*  Ultra  ministers  would,  like  Galep,  be  converted  by  their  own 
dissections :  we  protest,  however,  against  allowing  the  people  of 
England  to  be  anatomised  by  them.  They  would  be  compelled  to 
embrace  tiie  principles  of  their  opponents,  and  would  bleit  those  whom 
they  had  been  colled  to  curse*  rtarrow  and  telfifth  views  of  private  in* 
temt  cannoti  we  are  confident,  be  long  muintAincd,  even  by  the  Ultras 
dMinselves,  but  must  yield  to  the  more  generous  principles  of  an 
enlarged  and  enlightened  policy.     *  Omnino  qui  reifiublics  pra;recturi 

*  sunt  duo  prajcepta  teneant.  Unum  ut  utilitatcm  ctvium  sic  tueantur, 
'  uc  qucecunque  agunt  ad  earn  referent,  obliti  commodorum  suorum  i 
'  olterum  ut  totum  corpus  reipublics  curent,  ne  duiu  partem  allquam 

*  tueotur  rellquaa  deierenl.' 


THE  POOR  LAWS.* 


CAUaU  AMD   CURB  OF   FAUPBRiaM. 


All  advocate  for  charit^r  in  any  of  its  forms,  has  always,  at  first  sight, 
much  to  recommend  him  to  the  partiality  of  his  auditors.  He  is  doing 
something  for  the  interest  of  humanity,  in  the  *hape  of  a  positive  ser- 
vice :  he  IS  making  a  movemcntt  to  which  he  in  prompted,  in  all  appear* 
ancc,  by  an  impulse  of  kindliiiesH :  he  is  exercising  his  thoughts  and 
liAing  his  voice  in  behalf  of  distress  ;  and  there  is  something  in  tJie 
mere^i^pect  of  such  an  exhibition  that  is  calculated  to  prepossess  his 
observers*  and  to  hold  liim  out  in  a  light  of  very  advantageous  contrast, 
eltiier  with  (he  selfishly  indifferent,  wfio  care  not  about  hia  projects,  or 
with  the  actively  hostile,  who  oppose  them. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  an  opponent,  not  of  charitj,  but  of  some  of  its 
particular  forms,  has  often  much  in  the  shape  o(  initiatory  dislike  and 
prejudice  to  struggle  with.  However  much  he  may  prevail  in  the 
argument,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  may  vindicate  his  character  as  an 
exdightened  friend  of  the  species,  he  has  not  unfrequently  to  brave  the 
haaard  and  the  resistance  of  a  most  unpopular  outset.  The  public  are 
apt  to  be  revolted  by  Uiat  array  of  hardihood  which  a  mere  reasoning 
nnilanthropiiit  is  so  likely  to  throw  around  his  speculations  ;  and,  should 
ne  at  length  succeed  in  carrying  their  acquiescence  along  with  him, 
this  is  an  object  for  which  he  must  fight  his  way  at  one  time  througli 
the  gentler  remonstrances  of  an  alarmed  delicacy,  and,  at  another, 
througli  the  clamours  of  a  boisterous  and  reproachtul  indignation. 

This,  in  no  one  instance,  has  been  so  strikingly  exemplified  as  in 
those  speculations  about  the  nature  of  charity,  which  were  in  a  great 
measure  originated  by  Mr.  Maltlius,  and  from  which  many  have  been 
Jed  to  infer,  that  every  public  and  proclaimed  provision  for  the  relief 
of  general  indigence  is  not  only  utterly  incompetent  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  its  object,  but  has  the  efi^ct  of  perpetuating  and  extending  the 


•  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  bquirc  into  the  State  of  Mcndicttv.— Vol.  xxviii*  puM  I. 
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very  distress  which  it  proposes  to  alleviate ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  had 
been  better,  could  the  sufferings  of  poverty  have  been  left  to  the 
hands  of  private  charity  altogether.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  actual 
cases  of  want  are  brought  out  in  full  enumeration  ;  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  pathos,  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  are  impressively 
dwelt  upon  ;  and  the  direct  and  visible  relief  they  obtain  from  our  exist- 
ing institutions  is  too  apparent  to  escape  the  commonest  observation ; 
and  the  fact,  the  unquestionable  fact,  is  at  all  times  appealed  to,  and 
set  up  in  resistance  to  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  committing  such  cases 
to  such  accidental  impulses  of  compassion  as  they  may  awaken  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  occur  :  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  antagonists 
of  this  new  doctrine  are,  in  the  estimation  of  a  very  large  part  of 
the  community,  placed  on  the  vantage  ground,  both  of  feeling  and  of 
historical  example  ;  while  its  friends  are  looked  upon  as  having  nothine 
else  to  urge  in  their  behalf  than  the  plausibilities  of  a  barbarous  and 
untried  theory. 

To  temper  the  force  of  these  execrations,  it  is  alleged  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mai  thus,  that  many  of  the  cases  in  question  are  the  product 
of  the  charity  itself;  that,  after  a  public  institution  has  done  its  utter- 
most, it  leaves  a  surplus  of  unreached  and  unrelieved  wretchedness 
creator  in  amount  than  it  met  with  at  the  outset  of  its  operations  ;  that 
It  never  rescues  the  whole  field  of  human  suffering  from  the  hand  of 
private  charity,  and  then  brings  it  under  a  better  and  more  effective 
management  than  before ;  that  at  each  step  of  its  progress,  it  only 
works  on  a  part  of  the  actual  field,  and  meanwhile  sends  forth  a  pesti- 
lential influence  on  every  side  of  it  among  the. sound  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  that  on  the  outside  as  it  were  of  all  the  space  which  it  oc- 
cupies, there  ever  lies  an  unreclaimed  waste  of  poverty,  which  recedes 
and  broadens,  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  as  public  charity  proclaims 
and  multiplies  her  doings :  and,  therefore,  so  far  from  acting  the  part 
of  a  more  efficient  substitute  for  private  charity,  she  has,  in  truth,  left 
benevolent  individuals  more  to  do  than  ever,  and  aggravated  all  the 
duties  and  all  the  difficulties  which  originally  lay  upon  them. 

Now,  without  offering  to  decide  this  controversy  at  present,  we  are 
led,  by  the  publication  before  us,  to  attach  ourselves  to  an  object,  on 
the  practical  importance  of  which  all  the  parties  in  it  are  most  cor- 
dially agreed.  The  object  is,  to  reduce  the  heavy  expenses  of  pauper- 
ism, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  We 
observe  in  the  present  and  in  many  of  the  other  English  publications 
upon  this  subject,  frequent  appeals  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  a  kind 
of  mysterious  charm  ascribed  to  that  peculiar  mode  of  treatment 
which  still  obtains  in  the  greater  number  of  our  parishes.  We  hold 
ourselves  to  be  discharging  one  of  the  most  appropriate  of  our  func** 
tions  when  we  are  attempting  to  furnish  our  Southern  neighbours  with 
ifuch  information  as  our  opportunities  can  supply ;  and  we  do  think, 
that  much'  important  principle  may  be  educed  from  the  present  aspect 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  Question  of  Poor  s  Rates. 

Whatever  differences  may  obtain  on  the  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
we  believe  that  there  are  two  points  on  which  there  is  now  a  very 
wide  and  general  agreement.  The  first  is,  that  the  ills  of  Poverty  will 
never  be  banished  from  the  world  by  the  mere  positive  administrations 
of  Beneficence.  The  days  have  gone  bv  when  the  relief  of  Poverty 
could  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  the  simple  process  of  fill- 
ing up   a  vacancy,  or  of  directing  towards  that  quarter  of  society 
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where  there  was  wan t^  a  stream  of  iupply  IVom  that  other  quarter 
where  there  waa  fulness.  Thin  indeed  wom  the  fir»t  and  most  obvioti« 
expedient;  and  it  wa«  natural  to  think,  that  in  thin  way  a  sufficiency 
could  be  obtained  for  ail  the  needi>  and  suiferingx  of  our  species ^^^^ 
and  a  more  equal  rate  of  enjoyment  be  diffused  over  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  while  the  rich  by  the  act  of  giving*  and  the  poor  by  the  act  of 
receiving,  would  come  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  degree  at  which 
they  participated  of  the  bounties  and  the  provijiioufl  oi^  nature.  This 
experiment,  however,  haH  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  form^i ;  and  even 
when  conducted  on  tlie  largest  and  most  conspicuous  scale,  the  result 
has  been  a  glaring  mockery  of  these  anticipations.  Liberality  has  put 
forth  her  abundant  tttores  m  many  a  town  and  in  many  a  neighbour* 
hood,  and  no  such  scene  of  Hne  or  dclichtful  promise  has  ever  been 
realiiced*  And  even  when^  with  the  fedmg  that  her  prej^ent  sacrificcg 
were  not  yet  enough,  she  has  put  forth  a  greater  iitretch  of  exertion 
than  before^  she  has  always  found  that  her  powcrle^j^  aim  fell  shori 
of  that  accomplishment  to  which  she  directed  all  the  euniestncsf  of 
her  wishes,  ana  the  strenuouMuess  of  her  most  honest  and  diligent  en- 
deavours, and  has  at  length  arrived  at  the  sure  niortificatioti  of  know* 
ing,  that  the  object  of  her  pursuit  in  ever  receding  from  her  advaoces ; 
and  that,  let  her  multiply  her  ofierings  as  she  may,  there  will  sttll 
he  before  her  the  unquelled  aspect  of  a  clamorous,  dUsatisiiedp  and 
actually  suffering  population. 

"fills  is  a  pointf  then,  upon  which  we  arc  not  called  to  provoke  the 
antipathied  of  any  set  of  men,  by  linking  it  with  the  doctruiet  of  Mai- 
thu«,  or  any  other  system  of  economical  speculation.  People  have 
found  their  way  to  it  with  nothing  else  to  guide  them  than  a  kind  of 
gross  and  general  experience.  Put  the  case  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
leaving  the  fortune  he  has  amassed  in  some  second  rate  town  of  the 
empire,  to  the  object  of  alleviating  the  general  indigence  of  its  people, 
ana  let  its  interest  form  a  clear  addition  to  all  the  antenur  eharitie:!  of 
the  place*  Htcre  are  n^any  who,  with  no  system  and  no  gencralimition 
in  their  heads  about  it,  could^  on  the  strength  of  something  like  an 
instinctive  sagacity,  pronounce  on  the  utter  futility  of  such  a  destina- 
tion. They  could  tell  u«i,  that  thi^  additional  sum,  if  it  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  a  year,  would  just  go  lo  augment  the  numbcr8  of  the  poor* 
irithout  reducing  the  miseries  of  poverty  ;  and  that  if,  by  way  of  making 
H  still  more  decisive  stroke  at  the  mischief,  the  ten  thousand  were  made 
twenty,  the  mischief  would  still  rine  upon  us,  iknd  hold  out  as  ob^^tinate 
and  inextirpabic  a  character  as  ever.     In  short,  there  are  hundreds  of 

firactical  men  who*  though  totally  untarnished  with  science  or  any  thing 
ike  it,  have  got  a  thorough  hold  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  who  see, 
and  see  with  a  mo&t  discerning  justness,  that  the  right  management  of 
poverty  is  truly  the  darkest  and  most  unresolvable  of  all  problems;  and 
that,  in  the  face  of  all  which  the  combined  charily  and  wisdom  of  man 


can  devise  to  baninh  them  from  the  world,  there  appears  to  exist  some 
mysterious  necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  saying,  *  tliat  wo 
'  shall  have  the  poor  with  us  always.' 


And,  indeed,  without  entering  into  the  theory  of  population  at  all,  it 
teems  pretty  evident,  that  should  I  retrench  my  own  enjoyments,  and 
give  the  produce  of  all  this  economy  to  the  jmor,  1  should  only  give  to 
one  set  of  human  beings  what  I  am  withholding  from  anotlier.  The 
sum  now  expended  in  the  relief  of  poverty  was  formerly  expended  in 
payments  for  the  articles  of  my  own  acconmiodatloni — in  the  shape  of 
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support  to  those  who  supplied  these  articles— or  of  remuneration  to 
those  who  had  vested  their  capital  or  bestowed  their  industry  upon 
the  preparation  of  them.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  wherever  a  great 
mass  01  wealth  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  this  is  done 
by  a  great  withdrawment  of  wealth  from  its  former  channeb  of  distri- 
bution ;  by  a  great  impoverishment  of  those  who  were  formerly  upheld 
by  this  weal  til  in  the  exercise  of  their  callings ;  and^  in  fact,  by  the 
creation  of  poor  in  one  quarter,  just  as  you  divert  money  away  from 
those  who  were  industriously  earmng  the  price  of  your  articles  of  con- 
sumption, to  the  relief  of  poverty  already  existing  in  some  other 
quarter.  And  hence  it  may  be  seen,  how,  if  all  the  men  of  wealth  in 
tne  country  were  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  lifey 
thej  would  just  dismiss  from  their  service  a  mighty  train  of  dependent 
artificers  and  workmen ;  they  would  just,  without  forwarding  by  a  single 
inch  the  cause  of  human  enjoyment,  exchange  an  industrious  for  a 
beggarly  population. 

without  making  any  further  attempts  at  present  to  unravel  the  intri- 
cacy of  this  mechanism,  we  now  hasten  to  another  position,  in  the  truth 
of  which,  also,  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  between  the  disci- 
ples of  philosophy  and  practice.  It  is,  that  no  power  of  inquisition  can 
protect  a  public  charity  from  unfair  demands  upon  it,  and  demands, 
too,  of  sucn  weight  and  plausibility  as  must,  in  fact,  be  acceded  to, 
and  have  the  efi^ct  of  wasting  a  large  and  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  the  fund  on  those  who  are  not  the  rightful  or  the  legitimate  objects 
of  it.  We  speak  not  merely  of  the  arts  by  which  every  claimant  can 
disguise  his  actual  circumstances.  We  shall  suppose  that  this  point 
can  be  most  rigidly  ascertained,  — -  that  a  precbe  inventory  can  be  taken 
of  all  his  means  and  possessions,  —  that  every  latent  source  of  mainte- 
nance can  be  fully  detected,  and  brought  before  the  view  of  the  guar- 
dians and  distributers  of  charity,  —  and  that  a  correct  judgment  can  at 
all  times  be  formed  on  the  question,  whether  the  present  situation  of 
the  applicant  be  such  as  might  entitle  the  public  to  leave  him  to  himself. 
This  is  the  only  question  which  the  dispensers  of  a  legal  charity  ever 
do  take  up,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  only  question  which  they  are 
able  to  resolve.  The  question  of  the  previous  habits  of  the  applicant 
for  relief,  they  do  not  entertain ;  and,  if  they  did  entertHin  it,  they 
would  find  that  its  satisfactory  solution  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
their  expedients  of  vigilance  and  inquiry.  The  most  galling  police  that 
ever  was  devised  or  put  into  action,  by  the  fiercest  despotism  on  earth, 
could  not  accomplish  this  object. 

There  is  not  a  labourer  in  the  country,  however  well  paid  he  may  be, 
who  might  not  become  a  pauper  at  the  first  moment  of  his  decaying 
strength  or  of  his  declining  wages ;  and  that  just  by  such  a  relaxation 
of  his  previous  economy  as  covud  not  be  detected  by  the  most  watchful 
guardianship  of  men  appointed  to  preside  over  this  department  of  the 
public  interest.  Theycould  not  go  over  the  whole  previous  expendi- 
ture of  his  family.  They  could  not  limit  or  modify  the  multifarious 
details  of  his  personal  and  domestic  economy.  They  could  not  enter 
his  house,  and  prune  away  all  the  superfluities  of  indulgence  that  go  on 
in  it.  They  might  as  well  think  of  emplojring  agents  to  sweeten  the 
tea  of  every  breakfast  table  throughout  all  the  lanes  and  intricacies  of 
a  great  city,  as  think  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  people's  economy, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  open  and  widely  known  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  mdigence.    The  truth  is,  that  it  is  this  provision  which  has 
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Ked  dieir  ecooomy ;  and  we  mmy  now  tee  how  tp0Bdihrt  «iwl«  8t  tlie 
ne  time,  haw  ifn|ierceptibly,  m  wMc  proraioii  woulcl  be  followed 
[up  by  «  double  relmjiftUoii.  The  diipenieni  of  cluuity  are  m  a  jiUte  of 
nttet  powerleitnets  over  thai  very  efRDent  which  it  b  of  moat  etnetitial 
[importance  to  controL  And  let  them  be  ua  muttitudinout  at  they 
ay»  and  coxspletciy  provided  with  all  the  formi  of  strict  ioqtiir^  and 
"  -  ifiifwctionp  and  sicilfuily  conetnicted  scfaedulett  and  bodiea  of 
Tanged  into  a  curioufl  aflaortcDent  of  conumtleci  and  aub^oai- 
^mtteea;  ia  ihort,  let  them  get  up  an  apparatus  of  defenoe  and  af  dia- 
tribatioQ  as  togentouji  as  they  m&ff  ttiey  will,  in  erery  cme  of  their 
objects,  be  counterwrought  and  prevailed  over  by  a  niU  moreingankitta 
|Kipuiatioa. 

'      Iliepe  can  be  no  di Acuity  now  in  perceivings  how  every  exteniioo 

f^  of  the  poor's  fund  ia  in  general  tiire  to  be  followed  un  by  a  more  tttan 

proportional   increaae  m  actual  poverty.     Wo  greatly  iiodeiiile  iba 

I  Mcrtniai  and  the  sharptighteilnoiui  of  the  lower  orders  of  aodely  if  we 

llkiafc  that  their  attention  is  not  all  awake  on  the  proclaimed  exJetence 

[  of  a  revenue  for  their  eventual  wants,  or  that  they  do  not  admit  this 

*  hct  aa  an  element  of  computntioo  that  tcHs,  and  with  great  practical 

certainty,  upon  all  their  habits  of  indulgence  and  expense.     It  were 

wellt  indeed,  if  they  kept  within  the  bounds  oC  accuracy  in  these  com* 

putatiooA.     But  the  truth  is,  that  they  greatly  overrate  the  power  of 

every  public  charity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  relAxation  of  tne  provi* 

dentiaJ  and  econamical  habits  is  always  sure  to  go  much  beyond   the 

capability  of  every  instituted  fund  to  meet  the  efecta  of  this  relaxation* 

And  hence  it  is,  that  a  public  charity  necessarily  creates  morv  poverty 

than  it  providcf  for ;  that  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  of  deficiency  haunts 

every  footstep  of  its  operations  ;  and  thai   the  evtlp  which   it   tries  to 

overtake*  swells  and  magnifies^  and  retires  u(>on  all  iLi  advances*    And 

surely,  when  die  good  to  be  done  thus  macks  our  utmost  efforts  at 

approximation,  and  we  see  the  vision  of  di»tre>i»  we  want  to  scare  away 

rising  into  more  tremoidoua  dimensions,  and,  in  the  laafoage  of  the 

devouring  grave,  telling  us*  on  every  addition  to  her  spoils,  that  it  is 

not  yet  enough,  —  surely  there  is  something  in  nil   thiji  that  may  well 

perplex  and  alarm  us.     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  have 

done  so  much  to  check  tlie  stream  of  sympathy,  or  to  shut  its  handi  or 

to  stint  the  offering  which  flows  from  it* 

If  actual  want  be  the  only  qualification  required,  this  can  be  easily 
come  at  without  any  painful  accompaniment  on  the  part  ufthe  appli- 
cant, or  even  without  any  such  glaring  inmrovidency  as  shall  d€Cti»ively 
£ilten  upon  him  a  criminal  or  a  di^^racelul  imputation.  To  relax  the 
iafiustry  by  a  very  little,  or  to  let  down  to  a  small  and  imperceptible 
extent  the  economical  habits,  or  to  regale  the  appetite  with  a  few  secret 
and  scarcely  unallowiUilc  delicacies,  —  these  are  the  «imple  expedients 
by  whicli,  when  once  the  mighty  hold  of  self-dependence  is  loosened 
and  done  away,  the  daily  increasing  thousands  o(  a  city  population  may, 
in  the  shape  of  famished  wives,  or  ragged  children,  or  destitute  old 
men,  inundate  the  amplest  chanty  that  ever  was  reared,  to  the  full  e\* 
tent  of  its  capabilities  and  its  funds.  The  recipients  will  ever  multiply, 
without  any  other  limitation  than  the  revenue  of  the  institution;  arid 
the  dispensers  be  mortified  to  find,  that  all  the  vigilance  they  can  em- 
ploy, and  all  the  inquisitorial  jealousy  tlicy  can  exercise,  on  the  c^es 
ond  applications  whicli  contc  before  tltcm,  will  be  a  frail  dcfentx*  iigainst 
the  invasion  of  such  numbers  as  shall  devour  the  wiioic  produce  of  the 
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charity,  and  leave  a  mortifying  surplus  of  broiling  discontent  and  unap^ 
peased  clamour,  and  actual  unrelieved  poverty,  behind  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
such  a  system,  that  mutual  acerbity  of  feeling  which  is  thereby  engen- 
dered between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  harassing  suspicion,  that  with  every  surrender  they 
make  they  are  doing  no  good ;  that  they  are  feeding  a  mischief  they 
can  never  quell ;  that  they  are  throwing  oil  upon  a  flame  which  no  art 
and  no  management  can  extinguish ;  and  that  at  every  new  concession 
of  liberality,  they  are  to  be  mortified  by  some  new  exhibition  of  insati- 
ableness  or  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  its  objects.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  obstinate  and  determined  sentiment  that  no  gratitude 
is  due;  —  there  is  a  feeling  of  right  to  buoy  up  the  nurselings  of  Pau- 
perism under  all  the  degradations  it  is  conceived  to  bring  fdons  with 
It; — there  is  the  provocation  of  scanty  allowance  to  feed  their  discon- 
tents, and  to  sooth,  or  even  to  elevate,  their  minds  by  something  like 
the  movements  of  a  generous  indignancy ;  and  in  all  these  ways  is  there 
established  a  strong  feeling  of  repulsion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
—  most  injurious,  we  are  sure,  to  the  individual  character  of  both, — 
and  most  menacing  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  view  of  the  matter  should  help,  we  think,  to  redeem  the  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Malthus  from  a  certain  species  of  sentimental  abhorrence 
that  is  often  expressed  towards  it.  There  are  many  who  think  that  his 
doctrine  has  an  air  of  irrefragable  demonstration,  but  that  it  also  has 
to  the  full  as  great  an  air  of  barbarity.  While  they  admit  his  conclu- 
sions jto  be  those  of  an  argument,  on  which  reason  and  truth  have 
stamped  their  irresistible  authority,  they  feel  them  to  be  painful,  and 
revolting,  and  melancholy.  They  conceive,  that  upon  this  subject  they 
cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their  judgment  without  inflicting  a  wound 
upon  their  sensibilities ;  nor  act  their  parts  as  men  of  understanding, 
unless  they  stifle  every  delicacy  of  their  nature,  and  be  prepared  to 
weep  the  departure  of  every  softer  charity  from  the  world. 

This  is  a  gross  misconception.  A  disciple  of  Mr.  Malthus  need  not 
be  the  enemy  of  Beneficence.  All  he  proposes  is  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  He  looks  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  affording,  in 
the  pain  it  annexes  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  cold,  an  immutable 
guarantee  against  the  starvation  of  those  who  can  earn  a  subsistence ; 
and  as  to  those  who  cannot,  he  leaves  them  to  the  kindness  and  the 
watchfulness  of  private  charity ;  believing,  that  every  legalized  provi- 
sion musters  up  a  competition  against  the  claims  of  real  and  unques- 
tionable distress,  in  the  unjustifiable  demands  of  those  whom  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  provision  has  tempted  to  resign  their  industrious 
habits,  and  voluntarily  to  crowd  that  avenue  which  leads  to  a  degrading 
and  wide -wasting  Pauperism. 

If  this  belief  be  well-founded,  then  does  every  disciple  of  Malthus 
stand  upon  lofty  vantage  ground,  for  retorting  back  on  sentimentalism 
all  her  own  execrations.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim,  that 
his  partialities  are  on  the  side  of  individual  and  unknown  Benevolence ; 
that  it  is  there  only  that  he  meets  with  this  virtue  in  all  its  tenderness 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  all  its  gratitude  on  the  other ;  and  that,  in  the 
ministration  of  a  public  and  proclaimed  charity,  there  is  not  one  feature 
of  kindliness  which  can. draw  his  regards  to  it.  And  when  he  looks  at 
the  scowling  jealousy  and  discontent  which  ever  accompany  its  opera- 
tions ;  at  the  manifest  hostility  of  feeling  which  rankles  in  the  bosoms, 
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of  the  receivers  and  dtspcnscrfl;  at  the  Bunis  extorted  by  clamour^ 
and  jfiven  with  rcproiich ;  at  the  icene  of  angry  contention,  on  which 
^  and  reset! ttti en t  and  selfishness,  and  afj  the  worst  poj^sions  of 

V,.  <j, make  up  one  most  odiou:*  and  revolting  exhibition; — when 

he  cuupli^i;  this  with  the  fact,  that  there  are  countries  in  Europe  where 
tltere  is  no  legalized  charity  at  all,  and  where  want  and  wretchedness 
yet  as  Utile  known  as  in  uurs,  —  how  can  he  feel  thot  he  incurs  the 
iiilt  of  barbarity  in  befriending  a  system  which  offers  to  restore  to 
leneirolence  all  its  lovely  and  enduaring  attribute!},  without  robbing  it 
of  one  particle  uf  its  efficacy:  which  is  i'or  guiding  the  footsteps  of  the 
wcsllhy  to  those  haunts  where  poverty  is  to  be  lound  in  meek  and 
RKKiest  retirement;  which  is  for  dispensing  the  treasures  of  charity 
through  the  secrecies  of  personal  and  confidential  intercourse ;  and 
would  havxi  her  to  expatiate  on  that  unseen  theatre*  where  there  is  no 
eye  but  the  eye  of  Omniscience  to  witness  her  doings,  and  no  book  but 
the  book  of  I^Ieaven  to  record  them  ? 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  h>ng  on  general  and  introductory 
matters^  and  must  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  our  statement  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  comparative  exemption  of  Scothind  from  the 
burdens  and  the  miseries  oi  Pauperism  is  raainly  to  be  attributed. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  in  pretty  l&rge  dis- 
tricts, too,  of  some  country  parishes,  our  peculiar  system  has  been 
broken  in  upon.  However  much  this  is  to  be  lamented  on  Its  oirtt 
account,  it  serves  to  throw  additional  light  upon  our  subject,  by  sup* 
plying  us  with  a  richer  variety  of  cases  and  of  illustrations.  Like  the 
act  of  subjecting  an  experiment  to  repeated  variattonSf  it  may  teach  us 
how  to  diatinguiijh  what  h  etficjent  in  the  business  from  what  is  only 
circumstantial,  and  thus  guide  us  the  more  surely  to  the  detection  of 
those  principles  which  are  of  essential  operation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  consideration  of  those  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  crowded 
population  of  cities  will  not  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  that  case  of 
our  overgrown  metropolis,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Report  that 
is  now  before  us;  while  tlie  suggestions  we  propose  to  throw  out  on 
the  practicability  of  restoring  to  Scotland  all  the  benetits  of  her  ori- 
ginal parochial  system,  and  of  repelling  within  its  antient  limits  that 
mtichief  which  threatens  to  bring  a  most  corrupting  af^similation  upon 
our  people,  may  serve  to  furnish  some  hints  for  the  treatment  of  this 
great  moral  disease  throughout  the  bulk  of  that  country  where  it  has 
obtained  so  deep  and  violent  an  inveteracy. 

In  those  Scottish  parishes,  then,  which  are  still  untarnished  by  the 
liabtt  at'  compulsory  assesstments  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  the  whole  public  rehef  which  they  obtain  passes  to  them  through 
the  organ  of  the  Kirk-session,  an  ecclesiastical  court  composed  of 
Elders,  who,  in  general,  are  men  of  respectable  character,  though  not 
always  taken  from  the  higher,  or  even  from  the  middling  classes  of 
(society.  The  minister  presides  over  the  meetings  of  this  body,  with 
the  title  of  Moderator;  and  he,  and  all  such  members  of  his  court  as 
have  a  practical  share  in  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  cha- 
ritable hind,  do  almost  universally  reside  within  the  parish,  and  have 
at  least  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  their  care  as  aecurea 
all  those  civilities  and  customary  recognitions  which  take  place  among 
men  who  live  in  tJic  same  neighbourhood^  and  are  frec|uently»  if  not 
daily,  in  the  peritoiml  view  and  observation  of  each  other. 

The  fund  itself  is  mainly  derived  from  weekly   collections,  made 
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everr  Sunday,  of  the  Toiuntary  offerings  of  those  who  attend  diTine 
secnce.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  revenue,  many  of  the  Kirk- 
sessions  have  a  small  capital,  either  in  money  or  in  land,  bequeathed  to 
diem  by  charitable  indmduals,  or  gradually  formed  out  of  the  accu- 
mulated savings  of  past  years.  But  we  are  safe  in  saying,  generally, 
that  the  chief  part  of  a  i^ssion's  income  arises  from  the  me-will  con- 
tribution at  church  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  aided  by  certain  fees 
which  are  exacted  at  burials  and  proclamations  for  marriages,  and 
sometimes  by  fines  for  such  irregularities  of  conduct  as  sm>ject  to 
ecclesiastical  censure  and  discipline.  From  the  amount  of  all  these 
items  there  must  be  deducted  the  expense  of  certain  salaries  to  clerks 
flOdd  other  office-bearers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  free  income  of  each 
session  for  charitable  purposes.  And  the  writer  of  this  article  can 
assert,  on  a  pretty  general  induction  of  cases  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
that  the  whole  annual  sum  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  its 
country  parishes  falls  considerably  short  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  and, 
in  some  cases,  is  as  low  as  twenty  pounds,  for  each  thousand  of  its 
populatioQi; 

but  there  do  occur  cases  of  emergency  which  require  to  be  met  by 
a  larger  measure  of  relief  than  can  be  awarded  to  the  poor  at  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  parochial  administration ;  —  such  as  a  year  of  scarcity, 
or  some  uncommon  depression  of  manufiicturing  wages,  which,  even  m 
our  most  remote  and  agricultural  districts,  has  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  price  of  country  labour,  and  more  particularly  on  the  means  and 
the  comforts  of  female  householders.  To  provide  for  such  eases,  there 
is  sometimes  an  encroachment  made  by  the  Kirk- session  on  its  capital, 
if  it  has  any ;  or  a  special  collection  is  held  at  the  church  door ;  or  an 
extraordinary  subscription  set  on  foot  throa^out  the  parish ;  or,  lastly, 
a  parish  meeting  of  heritors,  or  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  general, 
agree  to  raise  a  specified  sum,  and  retire  in  the  understanding  that 
each  of  them  will  contribute  to  it  proportionally  to  his  interest  in  the 
parish.  Even  in  this  last  form,  however,  the  sum  raised  sustains  the 
character  of  a  Iree-wili  offering  in  the  eye  of  the  population.  The  law 
may  make  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  compulsory  on  the  owners  of 
land ;  but  the  experimental  state  of  every  parish  in  this  respect  is 
decided  by  such  habits  and  opinions  as  are  found  to  prevail  among 
its  inhabitants.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  though,  by  the  injudicious  mea- 
sures of  many  of  our  lanohoiders,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  wholesome  sentiment  going  on,  it  may  be  asserted 
of  almost  every  parish,  where  a  habitual  assessment  for  the  poor  is  not 
yet  established,  that  when  an  extraordinary  measure  of  relief  is  re- 
sorted to,  beyond  the  regular  and  ascertained  method  of  supply  b]^  the 
Kirk-session,  the  money  so  raised  goes  in  the  diiqse  of  a  gratuitous 
ofiering  from  the  ilispensers,  and  is  taken  by  the  receivers  as  a 
present. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  expose  to  view  the  mere  material  mechanism 
of  our  parishes,  to  bid  our  Southern  neighbours  look  at  the  pieces 
which  compose  it,  or  barely  to  wonder  at  the  result  of  its  operation. 
This  mechanism  must -have  its  springs ;  nor  do  they  lie  bo  unoiscover- 
ably  deep  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
out  to  the  inspection  4^  the  curious,  so  as  to  disclose  to  them  the  mys- 
tery of  its  movements.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  bo  obvious  that  they 
will  not  require  to  be  laboriously  insisted  on.*  And,  among  the  fore- 
most of  these,  who  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  almost  total  withdraw- 
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■Mnt  of  that  prospective  security  as  to  a  tnainteoancc  from  external  \ 
BiKtroe«,  which   must  have   the  efiect  of  tempting  many   an   EnglUh 
nabourer  to  such  thrifklessness  and  improvideoce  a^  are  sure  to  hasten  | 
Lkim  on  to  the  condition  of  pauperism  /  In  many  a  Scottish  parish^  the 
hrhole  sum  expended  on  the  poor  would  not  suffice  for  the  coniplet4i  { 
Uubiiuence  of  one  faniily.     In  such  a  case^  ewry  family  musi  look  la 
naJf:  and  if  they  who  are  at  the  head  of  it  do  not  always  amaas  a 
Competency  to  meet  the  vranta  of  old  age,  they  dOi  in  fact,  look  to  thait  j 
^ildren.  1 

And  if  it  be  true  that  interest  and  necessity  are  the  powerful  agents  j 
for  giving  a  practical  establishment  to  many  of  the  virtues;  if  this  ha  I 
the  charnu  which,  in  the  commercial  world,  upholds  tlie  members  of  ill 
in  the  exercise  of  faiih  and  honour  and  puuctualityt  —  then,  in  tliit  i 
.more  unobserved  world  of  a  country  parisK,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
[ihe  very  same  charm  will  bind  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitunts  to  ^uch  { 
[■practices  and  habits  as  are  most  obviously  indispensable  for  the  safety  I 
Ler  the  maintenance  of  its  members.    If  it  hold  true  of  human  nature,  that 
L every  quality  is  valued  and  held  in  reverence  in  proportion  to  the  need 
[for  It,  how  powerfully,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  will  this  principle  in-  ' 
[?c8t  the  fiupport  and  the  shelter  of  parents  with   all   the   claims  of  an 
Lindispeniuible  obligation  !   What  a  monstrous  deformity  will  it  impart  to 
[the  act  of  abandoning  them  '  —  And  hence  it  i»,  that  we  are  so  often 
[called  upon  to  observe,  under   an   economy  like   this,  the   honourable 
r  workings  of  what  may  be  termed  the  epidemic  virtue  of  every  neigh* 
ibourbood  where  such  an  economy  is  instituted,  —  the  aged  repoaing 
I  with  comfort  and  respect   in   the  houses  of  their   children,  —  sitting  at 
[their  allotted  place  of  distinction  by  the  evening  fire^^ — returning  this 
[filial  piety  by  such  little  acts  of  helpfulness  as  tbeir  feebleness  can  still 
administer;  —  in  a  word,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  the  drearine>is 
and  the  coldness  and  the  alienations  of  a  Poor's  house,  i^pemling  the 
winter  of  their  days  amongst  homebred  feelings  and  homebred  enjoy- 
ments, — ^and  nt  length  carried  to  their  graves  by  the  arms  of  descend*] 
ants  who,  out  of  their  own  hard  and  honest  earnings,  shielded  the  pa« 
I  rents  who  gave  them  birth  frmn  a  degradation  they  would  have  btushed'l 
[  to  endure;  and,  keeping  them  off  from  the  parish    to   the  very  last,  so 
bore  up  the  termination  of  their  career,  as  to  suBt4iin  the  dignity  of  its 
I  character  tliroughotit,  anil  nobly  to  close  its  description,  as  a  career  uf 
'  unbroken  and  unsullied  independence. 

Theae  are  the  grand  moral  struggles  which   resolve  this  mystery, 
and  by  which,  while  the  temptation  to  give  them  up  is  only  kept  nt  a 
I  distance  from  u^,   there   would  be  a  secure   and   everlasting   ourrier 
I  against  the  progress  of  pauperism   in  our  Scottish  parishes.     But  in 
I  many   of  these  parishes,  particularly  to  the  south   of  the   Forth  and 
Clyde,  this  temptation  has  been  obtruded  upon  the  people ;  and  the 
result  of  it  is  pregnant  with  instruction.    It  appears,  from  written  docu* 
ments  before    us,   that  there   are  parishes  in    Roxburghshire   where, 
within  less  than  half  a  century,  and  since  the  principle  oC  legal  assess- 
ments has  come  to  he  habitually  acted  upon,  the  expense  of  the  poor 
has  increased  tenfold  ;  —  and  we  have  otig  particularly  in  our  eye,  where 
I   the  whole  money  expended  comes  considerably  above  the  rate  of  two 
I  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  thousand  of  its  population.     There  is 
f  anotlier  parish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where,  upon  the 
I   recollection  of  a  verbal  statement  made  some  time  ago  to  thi  wr|tf  r 
o(  this  article,  there  has  been  an  increas<^  oi*  the  annual  charge  from 
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fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds  m  the  space  of  twenty  years,  —  and 
that,  too,  contemporaneous  with  the  introductioa  of  the  method  of 
assessments. 

We  now  proceed^  to  other  principles,  more  latent  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  less  powerful  in  their  operation.  When  once  this  regular 
system  of  levying  the  supplies  of  pauperism  is  introduced,  it  robs  the 
whole  sum  which  is  given  of  the  expression  that  it  once  had  of  a  free-will 
offering*  A  httlc  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  the  reader  how  much 
this  one  circumstance  tends  to  undermine  that  delicate  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver,  which,  in  truth,  forms  one  great  moral  barrier 
against  the  extension  of  pauperism.  A  man  may  feel  ashamed  to 
accept  as  a  favour  that  which  he  has  no  objection  whatever  to  pocket 
as  his  due;  and  he  may  even  feel  elevated  on  obtaining,  as  the  fruit  of 
a  lega!  victory,  what  would  have  hurt  and  degraded  him  in  the  <ihape 
of  a  donation*  Under  the  new  system  of  things,  there  is  something 
like  the  buoyancy  of  a  generous  sentiment  to  displace  that  conscious 
humiliation  which,  under  the  ohl  system,  is  strongly  associated  with 
tlie  act  of  becoming  a  dependant  on  the  charity  of  the  public.  That 
salutary  recoil,  which,  in  the  unadulterated  parishes  of  the  North,  is 
operating  with  so  much  vigour  at  this  very  hour,  is  completely  over- 
borne by  that  other  set  of  inxvard  movements  which  swell  out,  and 
which  even  elevate  the  heart,  when  tire  possessor  of  it  is  employed  in 
what  he  thinks  the  work  of  a  spirited  and  a  rightful  vindication.  This 
was  strikingly  exemplified  a  few  months  ago  in  Glasgow  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  where  the  contest  for  a  legal  maintenance  was  maintained 
with  alt  the  zeal  and  dignity  of  that  more  generous  contest  which  has 
for  its  object  the  establishment  of  the  political  rights  and  liberties  of 
tlie  commonwealth,  and  where  one  of  the  most  munihcent  Bubscriptioni 
in  the  empire  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  operatives  was  eyed  by 
th«  principal  champions  in  this  controversy  with  evident  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disdain.  This  may  serve  to  prove  how  surely  and 
how  tremendously  this  mischief  carries  in  it  the  principles  of  its  own 
acceleration,  —  how  those  very  feelings  of  self  respect,  which,  under  the 
gystem  of  voluntary  relief,  act  as  such  powerftil  guardians  to  defend 
the  access  of  pauperism,  this  system  ot  legal  and  compulsory  relief 
enlists  to  a  certain  degree  upon  its  own  side,  and  turns  them  into 
harbingers  for  speeding  and  preparing  the  way  to  its  own  practical 
extension,  —  how  it  inverts  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  all  the  images 
of  glory ^  and  leads  them  to  vaunt  in  a  condition  of  society  from 
which  every  man,  who  has  the  true  soul  and  sense  of  dignity  within 
him,  will  do  his  uttermost  to  rescue  himself,  and  all  who  belong 
to  him. 

And  here  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  moke  our  appeal  to  t\w  best 
sensibilities  of  the  people  themselves,  and  are  confident  of  an  echoing 
testimony  from  many  a  bosom.  Which,  we  could  safely  ask,  at  least 
in  our  own  country,  which  is  nobler  —  to  struggle  unseen  with  the  dtffi* 
cutties  of  your  situation,  or  to  lay  open  your  house  and  your  circum- 
stances to  the  scowl  of  an  official  inquisitor.^  Or  if  these  difficulties 
are  like  to  overmatch  you —  whether  it  would  not  come  home  to  your 
feelings  in  the  form  of  a  kindlier  application,  that  the  helping  hand 
of  a  secret  and  invisible  friend  was  stretched  forth  to  relieve  you,  than 
that  your  degradation  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  face  of  day,  or  be 
indelibly  engraven  in  the  registers  of  a  public  institution?  Which  of 
the  two  would  be  more  cheering  to  your  family — the  visit  of  an 
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affectionate  neighbour,  who  knows  your  nai»tfortunes  and  your  wortK* 
and  19  ready  to  shower  upon  you  the  tendernefts  of  hit  silent  miniittrii- 
tions,  —  or  that  you  should  swell  the  number  of  applicants  who  troop 
around  Public  Benevolence  as  she  sits  on  her  elevated  chatr,  and  deals 
out  her  weekly  allowances  with  all  the  point  and  rigour  of  an  attorney  ? 
Tliese,  however*  are  the  mortifications  which  every  instituted  proviMon 
for  the  poor  ig  sure  to  bring  alon^  with  \i,  —  und  thiit,  too,  without  any 
abatement  of  the  ills  of  poverty,  bat  with  a  sore  and  increasing  aggrava^ 
tion  of  them.  How  infinitely  desirable  would  it  then  be,  if  thene  safe 
and  simple  practices  could  be  restored  to  their  full  operation,  by  the 
univerestil  adoption  of  which,  all  subscriptions  woultl  henceforward  b€ 
uncalled  for,  and  all  the  hateful  degradation  of  legalised  charity  b«  ex- 
clusively and  for  ever  done  away  ! 

But  we  mu8t  go  back  again  to  the  case  of  a  country  parish,  and  see 
tn  what  possible  way  its  wholesome  economy  can  be  transferred  to  the 
crowded  population  of  a  great  city. 

We  will  venture  to  savi  that  mie  of  the  most  powerful  checka  to 
pauperism,  tn  a  small  parish,  is  the  pen»onal  acquaintance  which  the 
members  of  every  distinct  vicinity  in  that  parish  have  with  each  other- 
This  circumstance  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  side  of  augmenting  and  fortifying  the  repugnancy  of  our  peasantry 
against  the  condition  of  pauperism.  The  exposure  of  one's  degrada* 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  bin  fellow-men  is  at  all  times  painful ;  but  the  pain 
is  inconceivubly  heightened  wliun  this  takes  plcice  in  the  sight  of  those 
with  whom  for  yearii  we  have  been  in  terms  of  familiar  converse,  among 
whom  we  have  maintained,  down  to  the  present  period  of  our  historVf 
the  standing  of  an  equal  estimation,  with  whom  we  are  every  day  in 
the  habit  of  exchanj^ing  the  notices  and  the  civilities  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood, and  before  whom,  therefore,  it  may  be  quite  insufferable 
to  make  a  visible  descent  amongst  the  wretched  dependants  upon  the 
charity  of  the  parish.  We  know  not  u  tiingle  antipathy  of  more 
powerful  and  practical  operation  than  this ;  and  to  prove  how  much 
It  is  sustained  by  a  long  established  acquaintance  with  the  surrounding 
observers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon amongst  the  families  of  our  poor  than  the  utter  extinction  of  thig 
delicacy  so  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  those  external  circumstances 
by  which  it  is  excited.  When  a  family  moves  from  one  parish  to 
another,  they  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  moral  control  which 
we  have  now  been  insisting  on.  A  degrading  exhibition  in  the  eye 
of  those  new  neighbours  among  whom  they  have  come  is  far  less  insup- 
portable than  the  same  exhibition  in  the  eye  of  those  old  neighbours 
whom  they  have  left,  and  with  whom  they  have  left  all  tho8C  restraints 
and  delicacies  which  grew  stronger  every  year,  by  all  the  habits  and 
all  the  recollections  of  a  prolonged  association.  There  is  not  a  moro 
frequent  complaint  among  the  administrators  of  parochial  charity,  than 
the  trouble  and  the  encroachments  to  which  they  are  exposed  from 
the  rapacity  of  new-comers.  There  is  not  a  more  frc^quent  topic  of 
exultation,  than  the  superior  delicacy  and  tone  of  character  which 
obtain  among  the  original  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  more  frequent 
reflection,  than  that  if  they  had  only  these  to  deal  with,  they  could, 
even  after  the  mischievous  principle  of  assessment  has  been  introduced, 
and  against  the  force  of  this  opposii»g  element,  prevail  in  their  honour* 
able  combat  for  the  independency  of  their  native  population. 
There  it  one  other  delicacy*  to  the  operation  of  which  the  consli^ 
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.tution  of  a  small  parish  is  peculiarly  favourable,  —  that  delicacy  which 
is  set  agoing  by  the  accjuaintance  that  obtains  between  the  labouring 
classes  and  the  administrators  of  the  parochial  charity.  There  is 
nothing  that  serves  more  to  dignify  the  character  of  any  person  than 
the  daily  and  habitual  notice  that  is  taken  of  him  by  his  superiors. 
:The  simple  exchange  of  those  salutations  which  are  given  and  received 
on  the  wayside  has  a  more  substantial  efifect  on  the  general  tone  of  a 
neighbourhood,  than  a  gross  or  superficial  observer  of  human  nature 
is  able  to  conceive.  And  the  e£lect  comes  to  be  far  more  -conspi- 
cuous when  these  slighter  expressions  of  acknowledgment  are  height- 
ened  into  closer  and  kindlier  applications ;  when,  by  a  series  of  de- 
scending interchanges,  the  golden  line  of  life  is  kept  continuous  and 
unbroken,  from  the  owner  of  the  lordliest  domain,  down  to  the  humblest 
of  the  cottagers ;  when,  in  the  operations  of  agricultural  service,  a  small 
and  unshifting  population  are  ever  presenting  the  same  set  of  faces, 
and  bringing  the  men  of  influence  and  property  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  same  individuals;  when  out  of  his  mansion-house,  there  is 
always  emanating  towards  the  contiguous  hamlet  a  stream  of  obliging 
and  beneficent  attention  upon  its  families.  —Why,  under  such  a  system 
of  things,  there  is  already  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  very 
strong  principle  of  recoil  from  such  an  exhibition  as  will  aegrade  them 
in  the  sight  of  those  superiors,  with  whom  they  have  so  often  recipro- 
cated on  the  honourable  footing  of  independence  and  mutual  respect : 
and  this  principle  is  felt  with  ten-fold  intensity  should  these  superiors 
be  both  the  administrators  and  the  supporters  of  the  charity  that  is 
offered. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance,  which  well  deserves  to  be  ad- 
verted to.  Under  the  peculiarly  Scottish  system,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  contributors  to  the  parish  charity.  It  is  felt  and  acted  upon 
as  a  creditable  thing,  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  labouring  classes,  to 
give  their  mite  to  the  weekly  collection.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on 
the  effect  of  this,  in  widening  the  distance  of  all  their  habits  and  of  all 
their  inclinations  from  a  state  of  pauperism.  A  man  who  has  been, 
throughout  the  great  bulk  of  his  life,  a  giver,  stands  separated,  in  virtue 
of  that  very  practice,  by  a  more  impassable  interval,  from  the  humble 
condition  of  a  receiver.  The  higher  the  station  is  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies, the  greater  will  be  his  reluctance  to  descend  from  it.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that  these  humble  contributors 
are  scattered  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ;  that,  re- 
moved by  a  narrow  space  from  pauperism,  they  are  in  daily  and  familiar 
contact  with  those  who  are  standing  upon  the  verge  of  it,  and  struggling 
against  the  necessity  of  an  entrance ;  when  the  fear  and  the  disgrace 
of  being  burdensome  are  aggravated  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
burden,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  great  and  the  lofly,  is  extended, 
through  the  medium  of  pulpit-addresses  and  announcements  of  special 
collection,  to  the  very  men  who  live  beside  them,  and  with  whom  they 
have  associated  for  years  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, — we  may,  without 
any  great  reach  of  penetration,  comprehend  how,  under  such  a  con- 
stitution of  matters,  there  will,  among  a  tolerably  enlightened  people, 
be  an  effectual  barrier  in  the  working  of  their  own  hearts,  and  in  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  their  own  native  and  untaught  delicacies, 
against  the  extension  of  a  degrading  pauperism. 

Tlie  introduction  of  legal  assessments,  however,  has  paralyzed  the 
whole  of  this  machinery     lliere  has  been  a  very  natural  decline  in  the 
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amouDt  of  the  weekly  collections  in  all  those  parbhes  where  thi« 
method  has  been  instituted*  Tlie  money  given  to  tlie  poor  has  lost  its 
original  character  of  a  free-will  offering,  and  is  now  given  and  received  I 
in  the  shape  of  an  extorted  right  from  the  wealthier  to  thf  humbler 
classes  of  the  community,  it  is  true,  that,  in  country  parinhes*  some 
of  the  circumstances  now  speciiied  do  still  continue  to  operate  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  to  restrain  the  celer»t>'  of  those  advances  by  which  I 
the  border  counties  of  Scotland  are  fa!»(  hastening  to  a  state  of  assimi- 
lation with  the  sister  kingdom.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
caies,  which  may  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  there  has,  in  truth,  been 
ft  very  rapid  acceleration  of  a  mischief  which  is  entailing  a  heavy 
.burden  upon  the  country,  and  deteriorating  the  character  of  its  people, 
rithout  adding  one  particle  to  their  enjoyments. 

Now  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how,  in  cities,  where  all  the  restraints  , 
that  have  now  been  enumerated  are  of  so  much  feebler  operation,  this 
acceleiation  must  be  still  more  alarming.     The  control  of  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood  over  a  man's  sense  of  dignity  is  scarcely  felt  at  all 
in  those  places  where  families  may  live  together  for  years  in  a  stale  of 
ju3cca  poaition,  and  never  exchange  one  note  of  acquaintanceship  with 
leach  other.     In  the  density  of  such  a  compact  and  crowded  mass,  indi* 
vidaals  and  families  are  scarcely  within  sight  of  each  other  ;  and  the 
power  which  lies  in  that  nearer  and  more  intimate  observation  which  I 
M   exercised   by  those  few   who    are   familiar   with  him  who  is  just  1 
Standing  on  the  brink  of  pauperistu  is,  in  a  great  measure,   diluted  by 
kthe  generalities  of  that  more  di)»tant  intercourse  which  every  inhabitant  j 
[of  a  city  may  carry  on  with  people  who  take  no  concern  in  his  affairs^ 
ind  exercise  no  inspection  over  them.  J 

And  again,  as  to  the  personal  knowledge  that  subsists  between  the 
I  recipients  and  the  administrators  of  charity,  —  as  to  that  tie  of  acciuaitU* 
mnceship  which   carries  so  many  hidden  but  effective  comforts  along  J 
rith  it,  —  as  to  those  frequent  recognitions  of  civility  which  go  in  m% 
manner  to  equalize  the  two  parties*  and  of  course  to*  stir  up  in  one  of  | 
^them  a  sense  of  shame  that  will  both  restrain  the  approaches  of  thOM  J 
rho  have  not  yet  entered  into  pauperism,  and  temper  the  miplicatipiw  1 
of  those  who  have  already  got  w^ithin  its  limits,  —  as  to  all  this,  we  sajt 
there  is  one  important  peculiarity  of  nmnagement  in  most  of  our  large  I 
r  towns  in  Scotland,  which  has  nearly  the  enect  of  annihilating  this*  salu-  1 
[tary  counter-action  altogether.  The  manat^cment  we  allude  to  is  that  in  ] 
I  virtue  of  which  all  the  distinct  parochial  supplies  are  combined  into  one 
fund,  and   the  whole  business  of  the  city  poor  brought  under  one  ulti< 
mate  superintendence.  This  widens  still  more  the  di»*tante  between  tha 
receivers  and  the  dispensers ;  and   we    know  of  nothing  which  tends 
^tnore  effectually  to  extinguish  all  the  powerlVil<  though  latent,  delicacies 
to   which  we  have  just  been  adverting,  —  nothing  that  serves  so  surely  I 
to  exclude  the  operation  of  honest  and  ingenuous  feelings  from  this  ad- 
ministration,—  nothing  that   so 'substitutes  the  hardncs.s  and  repviUive- 
ness  of  mere  officiality  m  this  admtnistration,and  turns  the  whole  business 
of  it  into  a  warfare  of  opposing  interests  between  men  who  know  as 
Httie,  and  care  as  little,  for  each  other,  as  if  they  had  met  upon  an  arena 
^  of  combat  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe, —  nothing,  in  short,  that  J 
Vso  sweeps  away  every  moral  barrier  against  the  extension  of  this  sore  1 
T  ftnd  hitherto  unmanageable  evil ;  that  so  engenders  hostility  and  prejudice 
L  between  the  givers  and  the  receivers ;  that  so  fortifies  the  one  in  the  de-*  I 
termination  to  give  as  little^  and  the  other  to  obtain  as  nmch,  as  the/ 
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poBfibly  can ;  that  so  transforms  the  whole  interchange  into  one  of  the 
most  unkindly,  litigious,  and  dissdainful  character.  And  after  it  has 
come  to  this,  after  such  an  attitude  has  been  once  taken,  afYer  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  has  thus  been  thrown  down,  and  the  field  of  pubhc 
charity  has  been  turned  into  a  scene  of  angry  contention  between  the 
givers  and  the  receivers,  let  tlie  former  be  as  firm  and  as  vigilant  and  as 
sagacious  as  they  may,  they  will  never  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
mischief  that  has  set  in  upon  their  city.  Under  all  its  fluctuations  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  steady  progress 
of  a  disease  which  gathers  and  makes  head  against  them  with  every  new 
grant  that  is  awarded  to  the  poor,  and  every  new  contribution  that  is 
laid  upon  the  wealthy :  and,  so  long  as  this  unwieldy  system  of  a 
general  and  extended  management  is  persevered  in,  a  system  which 
encumbers  its  agents  with  a  h'si  of  distant  and  unknown  cases,  it  will 
be  the  infallible  experience  of  each  successive  year,  that  the  pauperism 
of  a  city  population  i^  of  all  concerns  the  most  helpless  and  the  most 
inextricable. 

If  these  premises  be  admitted,  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  this 
general  management  should  resolve  ttjscif  into  a  number  of  independent 
and  elementary  portions.  The  mass  of  every  city  population  should 
be  broken  up  into  sections.  There  should  be  an  instantaneous  recur- 
rence to  the  system  of  separate  parochial  managements ;  and  it  would 
go  in  part  to  restore  the  operation  of  the  extinguished  delicacies,  were 
the  agents  of  each  separate  management  residents  in  the  respective 
parishes^  and  did  each  parish  defray  the  whole  expense  of  its  own  poor. 

There  is  one  obvious  benefit  that  would  result  from  this  arrange- 
ment. It  would  take  off  from  that  seducing  air  of  magnificence  which 
marks  the  charitable  operations  of  a  city,  when  the  distress  or  difficulty 
of  the  times  calls  it  out  to  some  great  undertaking.  The  separate  and 
independent  movements  of  each  small  parish  in  behalf  of  its  own  poor 
would  be  altogether  free  from  this  treacherous  ostentation  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  would  neither  be  so  general  an  importation  of  poor  adven- 
turers from  the  country,  nor  would  there  be  sucli  a  ruinous  confidence 
in  the  power  of  our  public  and  overgrown  charities  on  the  part  of  our 
misled  and  miscalculating  population. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  must  occur  as  a  difficulty  In  the  way  of 
this  arrangementi  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  very  unequal  over 
the  face  of  every  city  ;  that  it  is  greatly  accumulated  beyond  the  average 
in  some  districts,  and  that  it  is  as  greatly  betow  it  in  others;  and  that, 
if  such  a  resolution  of  the  management  were  to  take  place,  as  that 
which  is  now  recommended,  the  support  of  the  opulent  citizens,  who 
cluster  together  in  genteel  and  fashionable  streets,  would  be  utterly 
withdrawn  from  those  portions  of  the  town  which  are  occupied  by  ita 
artisans  and  its  labourers* 

But  were  we  to  give  place  to  this  objection,  we  should  be  surrender- 
ing the  very  principle  on  which  we  have  hinged  the  whole  of  our  argu* 
ment^  We  assert,  that  the  positive  administrations  of  relief,  which  are 
now  discharged  from  the  richer  to  the  more  destitute  portions  of  a  po- 
pulous city,  do  nothing  but  aggravate  and  inflame  the  mischief  it  ii 
iheir  direct  object  to  do  away;  that,  if  an  expedient  could  be  devised  for 
intercepting  this  stream  of  communication  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  it  would  contribute,  not  merely  to  tlie  dignity  of  the 
latter,  but  to  the  abundance  of  their  physical  enjoyments  ;  ilmi  it  is 
i|uito  in  vain  to  talk  to  us,  in  the  wf^y  either  of  argument  or  objectioui 
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lof  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  the  burden  of  chanty  over  a  town, 
hrhen  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  burden  might  be  lifted  off  altogether, 
[»nd  that  every  such  apportionment,  as  the  one  which  h  contended  for, 
|J8  only  thickening  aiid  augmenting  this  sore  evil :  and  it  may  be  con- 
l^eived,  how  lightly  we  stand  affected  by  any  such  consideration,  when 
pre  atate  it  as  our  most  firm  and  intimate  belief^  that  there  is  not  a 
ipifigJe  section  of  any  city  in  Scotland,  of  suitable  dimensions  for  a  dis- 
tinct parish,  whicli   contains   not  within  itself  all  the  capabilities  of 
comfort  and  of  maintenance  for  all  its  families;  that  were  this  section* 
and  let  it  be  the  very  poorest  and  most  degraded,  both  in  condition  and 
in  charactjer,  which  can  be  fixed  upon,  morally  cultivated  as  it  might 
be,  and  that,  even  in  the  present  state  of  our  people,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  it  would  be  found,  though  not  a  single  fartliiug  of  charity  ever 
crossed  its  limit  from  the  exterior  opulence  that  was  around  it,  that 
there  did  exist  in  its  own  bosom  all  the  elements  of  independence ;  and 
•Ihat,  by  a  process  which  is  quite  accessible,  and  which  depends,  for  its 
Luperatton,  upon  direct  and  simple  and  easily  understood  principles,  the 
pr hole  system  of  a  country  parish,  in  its  originally  Scottish  form,  might 
Fatilt  be  established  amongst  our  city  population,  and  be  made  to  send  a 
bealthful  circulation  through  the  interior  of  its  most  crowded  and  de* 
praved  assemblages. 

We  must  again,  for  this  purpose,  resort  to  the  case  of  a  country 
parish,  and  have  to  observe,  that  the  mere  want  of  legal  assessment  is 
not  enough  to  explain  the  comparative  state  of  comfort  in  which  we  be- 
hold the  great  mass  of  our  Scottish  peasantry.     We  understand  that,  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  general  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;   but  how  affect- 
ing are  the  many  descriptions  that  are  given  to  us  of  the  mendicity  and 
fcirretchedness  of  itjs  people  I     lliere  must  therefore  be  the  operation  of 
fciome  other  latent  element  in  the  case  of  Scotland  ;  and,  feeling  now 
Ithat  we  must  get  rapidly  forward,  we  once  for  all  assert,  that  this  strik- 
ing difference   between  the  two   countries   is  altogetlier  due  to  that 
«u  peri  or  tone  of  character  which  never  fails  to  accompany  a  system  of 
.diffused  education,  and  to  the  influence   of  religious  prmciple,    kept 
constantly  alive  by  a  set  of  men,  the  style  and  the  habit  of  whose  minis- 
trations bring  them  into  close  and  frequent  contact  with  all  ranks  of  the 
people. 

It  would  be  a  curious,  and  certainly  a  most  important,  inquiry,  though 
we  have  not  leisure  to  prosecute  it  at  length,  to  ascertain  the  precise  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  upon  a  people  in  as  far  as  it  affects  their  dispo* 
•ition  to  pauperism.  It  is  clear,  that  the  direct,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  preceptive  influence  of  this  religion,  ts  all  on  the  ^ide  of  a  most 
strenuous  habit  and  principle  of  independence, —  that  the  man  who  baa 
submitted  his  whole  heart  to  Its  lessons  will  recoil  from  the  act  of  re- 
,  ceiving,  because  he  knows  that  *  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
I*  receive/— tliat  he  will  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  *  laboured 
**  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  burdensome' ^ — that  he  will  proceed 
upon  the  dictate  of  the  Apostle,  who  declared,  that,  *  if  a  man  would 
*  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat :' — and  that  thus,  even  a  literal  adhe- 
rence to  the  formal  and  direct  prescriptions  of  the  Bible  will,  with  every 
genuine  disciple  of  that  book,  ensure  a  habit  of  most  determined  resist- 
ance, not  merely  to  the  degradation,  but  to  what  he  must  account  the 
positive  criminality  of  this  condition,  if  he  can  at  all  save  Inmielf  from 
•ibytha  exertions  of  his  own  industry,  and  the  frugality  of  his  own 
management.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  close  and  unexcepted 
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application  of  Scripture  to  all  the  points  and  varieties  of  human  coi]« 
duct  is  but   rarely  exemplified.     There  do  occur  most   affecting  and 
I  honourable  examples  of  it,  even  among  the  very  humblest  parishioners 
whom  a  clergyman  has  to  do  with.     But  we  will  not  say,  that  the  effect 
of  Chriilianity  in  restraining  pauperism  will,  upon  this  principle  ttJone, 
extend  itself  beyond  a  small  proportion  of  the  individuals  in  a  country. 
But  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  way  of  influence  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  indirect  operation  of  Christianity  on    the  general  tone  of  feeling 
and  of  character.     A  man  in  cultivated  life  would  recoil  from  an   act 
of  falsehood ;  not  because  he  has  been   rebuked  out  of  this  vice  by 
the   lessons  of  an   authoritative  code,  but  because  his  whole  habit, 
formed  as  it  insensibly  is  by  the  circumstances    which  surround  him, 
carries  along  with  it  an  utter  contempt  and  disinclination  for  so  odious 
a  transgression  upon  all  right  and  honourable  principle.     And  thus  it 
is  with  Christianity  in  reference  to  pauperism.     Out  of  its  code  there 
may  be  gathered  materials  for  rearing  a  direct  barrier  against  the  pro* 
gress  of  this  malady  among  the  people*     But  the  main  agency  of  this 
system  of  instruction  lies  in  the  general  refinement  and  elevation  which 
it  imparts  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it*     An 
educated  peasant,  famiharized  to  his  Bible,  and  observing  a  close  and 
interested  attendance  on   the  weekly  instructions  of  his  minister,  and 
I  toothed  by  the  tenderness  of  his  counsel  and  ministrations,  and  raised 
to  self  esteem  by   tlie  civility  of  his  occasional  visits,  and  the  object 
of  courteous  attentions  from  the   person  he  loves  and  holds  in  rever- 
ence*—  why  there  is  positively  upon  such  a  man  an  exaltation  of  soul 
and  of  sentiment  which   has  gathered   itself  insensibly   out   of  those 
daily  and  ever  recurring  iniiuences  by  which  he   is  surrounded ;  and 
there  is  formed  upon  him  a  fineness  of  moral  complexion  which  would 
be  revolted  by  the  humiliations  of  pauperism;    and  he  would  shrink 
from  this  condition  of  life,  not  because  he  has  been  directly  and  cate- 
Igoricalty  so  taught,  but  because  the  whole  of  his  moral  education  ban 
'  furnished  him  with  a  set  of  delicate  and  dignified  antipathies,  which 
lead  him  to  nauseate  the  descent,  and  feel  it  to  be  ignoble.     And  when 
we  think  how  widely  and  how  generally  this  charm  may  spread  itself, 
even   where  there  is  not  that  universality  given  to  the  prece  ptive  in- 
I  fluence  of  Scripture  which  leads  to  a  close  and  a  scrupulous   applica* 
tion  of  all  its  lessons,  we  may  see  how,  by  the  institution  of  an  accept- 
able and  an  efficient  Christian  ministry  in  the  land,  there  is   raised  a 
powerful  safeguard  against  that  degradation  of  character  among  the 
people,  which  sustains  the  whole   fabric  of  pauperism,  and  forms  the 
real  secret  on  which  we  can  explain  the  might  and  the  mystery  of  all 
its  accelerations. 
*  This  second  cause  will,  in  our  apprehension,  tell  on  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  than  the  former.     But  what  perhaps  is  of  more  consc- 
[  quence  than  both  of  these  put  together,  is  the  reflective  power  of  dig- 
.tiified  and   honourable  example  emanating  from  the  few  who  receive 
un   impression   from  Christianity,  on  the  many  who  do  not*  and  who, 
we  frar,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  our  population.     It  is  a  fine  re* 
mark  of  a  living  writer,  that  Christianity  may  elevate  the  general  stand* 
ard  oi^  morals  among  a  people,  even  though  a  very  small   proportion 
i  of  them  tthal),  in  the  whole  sense  and  significancy  ot  the  term,  become 
fCliri^tianft.     The  secondary  tnfiuence  of  that  admiration  which  is  sure 
1  lo  be  excited   by  the  dijtplay  of  Christian  accomplishments  will  lead 
to  the  imitation  of  them  under  the  influence  of  other  and  eubordinate 
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|l>ra  more  equal  «|»f»oitioiMBeiit  of  the  burdeu  »f  cbfirity  over  a  lowo, 
If  hen  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  tHe  burden  might  be  liAed  off  altogether, 
ind  that  every  such  auporlioiinient,  a«  the  one  which  i«  contended  for, 

only  thickening  and  augnienring  tUifi  nore  evil  ;  and  il  may  be  ( 

ceiveX  how  lightly  we  stand  atfected  by  any  such  coufitderation«  wha 
we  Btate  it  us  our  mo&t  £rm  and  iiitinmte  belier«  that  there  is  not  ft 
aingJe  section  of  any  city  in  Scotland,  of  suitable  dimensions  for  a  dis- 
ifinci  parish,  which  contains  not  within  itself  all  the  cjipabilines  of 
Dotnfort  and  of  maintenance  for  ail  its  families;  (hat  were  tlii*  section, 
Iftnd  let  it  be  the  very  poorest  und  most  degriuled,  both  in  condition  ami 
character,  which  can  be  fixed  upon»  momlly  cultivated  aj  il  might 
be,  and  thM*  even  in  the  present  state  oH"  our  people,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  il  would  be  found,  though  not  a  single  farthing  of  charity  crtr 
crossed  its  limit  from  the  exterior  opulence  that  was  around  it,  that 
there  did  exist  in  its  own  bosom  all  the  elements  of  independence;  and 
liai,  by  a  process  which  is  quite  access! ble^  and  which  depends,  for  tta 
operation,  upon  direct  and  simple  and  easily  understood  principles^  the 
irliole  system  of  a  country  parish,  in  its  origiimlly  Scotlifth  form,  mi|Eht 
ill  be  established  amongst  our  city  population,  and  be  made  to  send  a 
bealthful  circulation  through  the  interior  of  its  most  crowded  and  de» 
praved  assemblages. 

We  must  again,  for  this  purpose,  resort  to  the  caae  of  a  country 
parish,  and  have  to  observe,  that  the  mere  want  of  legal  aasessment  is 
~ftot  enough  to  explain  the  comparative  state  of  comfort  in  which  webe- 
kold  the  great  mass  of  our  Scottish  peasantry.     We  understand  that,  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  general  legul  provision  for  the  poor;   but  how  affect* 
Cng  are  the  many  descriptions  that  are  given  to  us  of  the  mendicity  and 
rretchedness  ot  its  people  I     'inhere  must  therefore  be  the  operation  of 
iome  other  latent  element  in  the  case  of  Scotland:  and,  feeling  now 
iiat  we  must  get  rapidly  forward,  we  once  for  all  assert,  that  this  strik- 
ing diBerence   between  the   two   countries   is  altogether  due  to  that 
lupcrior  tone  of  character  which  never  fails  to  accompany  a  system  of 
lilfused  education,  and  to  the   influence   of  religious  prmciple,   kept 
[>nstantly  alive  by  a  set  of  men,  the  style  and  the  habit  of  whose  minis- 
&tions  bring  them  into  dose  and  frequent  contact  with  all  ranks  of  the 
eople. 

It  would  be  a  curious,  and  certainly  a  most  important,  inquiry,  tbouffh 
re  have  not  leisure  to  prosecute  it  at  Irngth^  to  ascertain  the  preciM  to* 
luence  of  Christianity  upon  a  people  in  as  far  as  it  affects  thdr  dispcK 
iltioti  to  pauperism*     It  is  clear,  that  the  direct,  or  what  may  be  called 
tie  preceptive  influence  of  thif»  religion,  is  all   on  the  side  of  a   most 
latrenuou8  hiibit  and  principle  of  independence,  —  that  the  man  who  hai 
iubmitted  his  whale  heart  to  its  let>sons  wdl  recoil  from  the  act  of  re- 
Deiving,  becauste  he  knows  that    *  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
I*  receive/ — that  he  will  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  *  laboured 
with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  burdensome' — that  he  will  proceed 
upon  the  dictate  of  the  Apostle,  who  declared,  that,  *  if  a  man  would 
*  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat  :* — and  that  thus,  even  a  literal  adhe- 
rence to  the  formal  and  direct  prescriptions  of  the  Bible  will,  with  every 
genuine  discipie  of  diat  book,  ensure  a  habit  uf  most  determined  resist* 
ance,  not  mereJy  to  the  degradation,  but  to  what  he  must  account  tbe 
positive  criroiiudily  of  this  condition,  if  he  can  at  all  save  himself  from 
It  by  the  exerttoas  of  his  own  industry,  ai>d  the  frugality  of  his  own 
aent*    It  is  obvious  I  however,  that  such  a  c\owc  and  unexcepted 
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application  of  Scriptare  to  all  the  points  and  varieties  of  human  con* 
duct  is  but  rarely  exemplified.  There  do  occur  most  afiecting  and 
honourable  examples  of  it,  even  among  the  very  humblest  parishioners 
whom  a  clergyman  has  to  do  with.  But  we  will  not  say,  that  the  effect 
of  Christianity  in  restraining  pauperism  will,  upon  this  principle  alone, 
extend  itself  beyond  a  small  proportion  of  the  individuals  in  a  country. 
But  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  way  of  influence  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  indirect  operation  of  Christianity  on  the  general  tone  of  feeling 
and  of  character.  A  man  in  cultivated  life  would  recoil  from  an  act 
of  falsehood ;  not  because  he  has  been  rebuked  out  of  this  vice  by 
the  lessons  of  an  authoritative  code,  but  because  his  whole  habit, 
formed  as  it  insensibly  is  by  the  circumstances  which  surround  him, 
carries  along  with  it  an  utter  contempt  and  disinclination  for  so  odious 
a  transgression  upon  all  right  and  honourable  principle.  And  thus  it 
is  with  Christianity  in  reference  to  pauperism.  Out  of  its  code  there 
may  be  gathered  materials  for  rearing  a  direct  barrier  against  the  pro- 
gress of  this  malady  among  the  people.  But  the  main  agency  of  this 
system  of  instruction  lies  in  the  general  refinement  and  elevation  which 
it  imparts  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  An 
educated  peasant,  familiarized  to  his  Bible,  and  observing  a  close  and 
interested  attendance  on  the  weekly  instructions  of  his  minister,  and 
soothed  by  the  tenderness  of  his  counsel  and  ministrations,  and  raised 
to  self  esteem  by  the  civility  of  his  occasional  visits,  and  the  object 
of  courteous  attentions  from  the  person  he  loves  and  holds  in  rever- 
ence, —  why  there  is  positively  upon  such  a  man  an  exaltation  of  soul 
and  of  sentiment  which  has  gatnered  itself  insensibly  out  of  those 
daily  and  ever  recurring  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and 
there  is  formed  upon  him  a  fineness  of  moral  complexion  which  would 
be  revolted  by  the  humiliations  of  pauperism ;  and  he  would  shrink 
from  this  condition  of  life,  not  because  he  has  been  directly  and  cate- 
gorically so  taught,  but  because  the  whole  of  his  moral  education  has 
furnished  him  with  a  set  of  delicate  and  dignified  antipathies,  which 
lead  him  to  nauseate  the  descent,  and  feel  it  to  be  ignoble.  And  when 
we  think  how  widely  and  how  generally  this  charm  may  spread  itself, 
even  where  there  is  not  that  universality  given  to  the  prece  ptive  in- 
fluence of  Scripture  which  leads  to  a  close  and  a  scrupulous  applica- 
tion of  all  its  lessons,  we  may  see  how,  by  the  institution  of  an  accept- 
able and  an  efficient  Christian  ministry  in  the  land,  there  is  raised  a 
powerful  safeguard  against  that  degradation  of  character  among  the 
people,  which  sustains  the  whole  fabric  of  pauperism,  and  forms  the 
real  secret  on  which  we  can  explain  the  might  and  the  mystery  of  all 
its  accelerations.  ^ 

•  This  second  cause  will,  in  our  apprehension,  tell  on  a  irreater  nnm 
ber  of  people  than  the  former.  But  what  perhaps  is  of  more  c«nl^" 
^uence  than  both  of  these  put  together,  is  the  reflective  power  of  dfl' 
"«n  iL^rliorr'''^^^^^'^"?^^  emanating  from  the  few*^ who  receive 
we  3 PnLc?/.  .1?*'"'''^'''^^'  ^"  ^^^  «^*"y  ^^o  do  not,  and  who, 
mLk  of  .  r  •  ^  ^•/^'^  P^A  ™««*  ^^  ^^'  pofulation.  It  is  a  fine  re! 
mark  of  a  living  writer,  that  Christianity  may  elevate  the  general  stand- 
ard  of  morals  among  a  people,  even  though  a  very  smfll  proportion 
ot  them  shalUn  the  whole  sense  and  significancy  of  the  term,  become 
cnrutians.  The  secondary  influence  of  that  admiration  which  is  sure 
to  ill  f ''?''.  ^^.  H^^  "^^^P^^y  ®^  Christian  accomplishments  will  lead 
10  ine  imitation  of  them  under  the  influence  of  other  and  subordinate 
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principles  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  Christmnitjr  lUelf,  And 
this  holds  moi^t  conspicuously  true  in  the  present  question.  Let  but 
one  tenth  of  the  labouring  population  be  digtinguiahed,  through  the 
operation  of  the  two  former  causes,  by  their  honourable  exemption 
from  the  degradation  of  pauperism, —  and  let  them  only  come  into 
daily  exhibition  and  compamon  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
around  them,  —  and  their  example  will  spread  :  an  homage  will  be 
paid  to  this  superiority  of  condition  and  of  character*  even  by  those 
who  have  not  been  at  nil  touched  either  b\  the  direci  or  tlie  indirect  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  :  the  standard  of  feeling  anil  of  conception  will 
be  elevated  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  population  :  and  while 
this  third  cause  operates*  we  believe^  >nore  extensively  than  the  two 
former  in  conjunction,  yet,  as  it  is  subordinate  to  them,  we  cannot  but 
essentially  attach  it  to  the  exertions  of  a  Christian  clergy  and  a  pure 
system  of  Christian  instruction. 

This  supplies  us  with  another  important  contrast  between  a  city  and 
a  country  population.  The  latter,  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain, 
are  surruunded  by  a  set  of  circumstances  more  favourahtc  for  calling 
forth  all  those  wholesome  and  opposing  delicacies  which  go  to  counter- 
act  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  circumstances  will  not  of  them- 
selves  produce  this  effect*  They  must  have  a  character  on  which  to 
operate ;  and  this  most  important  element  is  far  more  readily  supplied 
in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  people  there  are  greatly  more  under 
the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  tuition,  ^Fhe  trutJi  is,  that  in  cities, 
furnished  as  they  are  at  present  with  an  apparatus  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion so  scanty  tnat  the  minister  ar^d  his  people  stand  at  a  most  imprac- 
ticable distance  from  each  other,  it  is  positively  not  in  his  power  to 
expatiate  amongst  them,  with  any  degree  of  effect,  in  the  way  of  family 
ministrations.  Tliat  church  in  which  he  holds  forth  his  weetly  exhibi- 
tion will  not  accommodate  beyond  a  very  Mmall  proportion  of  hiti  pa- 
rishioners;  and,  as  if  to  dilute  the  beneficial  influence  still  more,  and 
to  scatter  it  away  into  imperceptible  fragments,  it  is  the  practice  of 
our  largest  towns  to  open  up  a  competition  for  seats  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, without  any  preference  given  whatever  to  the  pariah  over 
which  the  minister  has  the  charge*  Tliis  not  only  overburdens  him 
with  a  distinct  and  additional  concern,  but  it  loosens  the  connexion 
between  his  personal  inBuence  and  that  geographical  district  over 
which  he  has  the  nominal  superintendence.  And  thus  it  i«,  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  city  families  are  as  effectually  separated  from  all 
intercourse  with  their  clergyman  as  if  they  lived  in  a  state  of  heathen* 
ism.  That  intercourse,  which  carries  so  much  of  the  soothing  of  ten* 
demess  along  with  it,  —  upon  which  the  minister  of  a  country  parish 
may  go  forth  with  all  his  affections  flying  before  him,  — where,  at  every 
step  of  this  interesting  progress,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  gladdening 
ana  refreshing  influence  with  which  he  enters  into  every  cottage,  ana 
cheers  and  elevates  the  very  humblest  of  its  inhabitant^,  —  an  influence 
which  may  be  so  o(\  repeated  as  to  make  the  clergyman  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  each  ofnispartshionersf — an  influence  which  every  sick* 
ness,  and  every  death,  brings  home  with  a  new  accession  of  principle 
and  of  power  to  each  groupe  and  each  vicinity  in  his  district,  — an  in- 
fluence under  the  fostering  efficacy  of  which  the  character  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood is  sustained,  and  the  whole  virulence  of  that  disease  which 
we  are  now  combating  is  far  more  surely  counterwrought  than  by  all 
that  human  skilfulness  can  devise^  apart  from  the  great  moral  element 
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we  want  to  ^ut  into  0|>eration : — Why,  this  Iri^ucnce  is  as  good  bb 
banished  from  the  city  mullitAjde  altogether ;  and  let  hira  who  wields 
it  ply  his  unwearied  task,  and  walk  his  daily  rounds,  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  his  capabilities,  he  will  not  be  able  to  establish  either  an  a^ec- 
lion  or  a  confidence,  or  any  one  of  the  elements  of  moral  ascendancy, 
over  the  mighty  host  that  has  been  committed  to  him. 

The  following  seems  to  us  the  most  practicable  plan  for  setting  up 
a  complete  moral  apparatus,  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  The  heavy 
expense  of  such  a  measure  is  at  all  limes  alleged  as  the  great  objec- 
tion against  it.  Had  this  expense  been  gradually  incurred  with  the 
progress  of  the  population,  so  as  to  keep  towns  under  as  powerful  a 
control  of  parochial  infiuence  and  jurisdiction  as  still  exists  in  country 
districts,  then  nothing  more  would  have  been  necessary  to  ward  oif  the 
mischief  thai  has  now  accumulated  upon  them,  than  a  simple  rejection 
of  every  method  of  relieving  the  poor  which  pointed  at  legal  assess- 
ments. But  the  poor  have  been  suffered  to  increase,  so  as  to  outstrip 
the  ecclesiastical  provision  that  had  been  made  for  them ;  and  the 
injury  that  they  have  thus  sustained  has  been  repaid  by  them  with  an 
ample  measure  of  vengeance.  For  the  expense  that  lias  been  saved 
upon  them  in  one  way,  they  have  wrung  from  their  superiors  in  another 
way;  and  we  now  behold,  as  the  suitable  result  of  all  this  wretched 
economy,  that  the  sum  which  might  have  supported  a  system  that 
would  have  alimented  the  virtues  of  the  poor^  and  established  in  their 
own  hearts  an  invincible  barrier  against  the  evil  which  now  threatens 
to  overwhelm  us,  is  in  fact  all  drawn  out  to  the  support  of  another 
system,  which  aliments  the  vices  of  the  poor,  —  which  has  thrown  down 
tlie  barrier  of  every  moral  restraint  agamst  the  inroads  of  pauperism,— 
which  contains  within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  sure  and  intermin- 
able progress,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  that  human  sagacity  can  devise, 
and  human  jealousy  muster  up,  in  resistance  to  its  baleful  encroach- 
ments* 

Now,  we  conceive,  that  such  is  the  remainder  of  feeling  and  of  cha- 
racter even  amongst  the  population  of  our  Scottish  towns,  as  to  render 
the  following  substitution  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money  as  prac- 
ticable a  measure  us  we  are  sure  it  would  be  roost  wholesome  and 
efRcacious. 

Let  the  sum  raised  by  legal  assessments  be  separated  from  that 
which  is  raised  by  voluntary  collections  at  the  church  door.  Let  the 
former  go  exclusively  to  the  support  of  all  the  already  existing  crises 
of  pauperism,  and  let  the  latter  be  employed  to  meet  the  new  cases. 
The  instantaneous  effect  of  this  measure,  when  explained  to  an  en- 
lightened public,  and  met  by  their  cordial  apjirobation,  would  be  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  weekly  collections,  and  to  do  away  the  ruinous 
maxim,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  come  forward  with  any  such  voluntary 
contribution,  when,  in  fact,  the  poor  are  otherwise  provided  for.  \Ve 
have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  an  impulse,  the  produce  of  our  collec- 
tions would  abundantly  provide  for  the  new  cases  of  several  years. 
And  in  the  meantime,  old  cases  would  die  out,  and  leave  a  surplus  of 
unexpended  revenue,  should  the  sum  now  raised  by  legal  assessments 
be  kept  up  to  its  present  amount. 

But  how  then  shall  this  unexpended  revenue  be  disposed  of?  Let  it 
not  revert  to  the  citizens  who  have  contributed  it.  Let  it  not  lead,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  any  reduction  of  rates.  But  let  the  destination  now 
be  impreised  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  gotten  from   the  tirst* 
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Withdrawn  as  it  I  from  a  pernicious  channel,  let  it  now  be  made 

to  flow  into  the  \n  le  channel  of  maintainfng  an  extended  system 

of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  in  other  words^  with  the  revcr»ue 
which  has  been  left  free,  let  parishes  be  multiplied ;  let  provUion  be 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  them  by  schools  and  churches :  let  efficient 
men  be  gotten  to  fill  them,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  such  u 
system  being  met  by  the  willing  attendance  of  a  now  wandering  and 
fast  deteriorating  population ;  let  more  elderships  be  formcdi  and  give 
them  the  advantage  of  narrower  fields  of  superintendence  ;  let  a  pre- 
ference be  given  for  scat*  in  each  church  to  the  inhabitanti  of  the 
parish  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  this  way  a  closer  acquaintanceship 
be  established  between  the  contiguous  members  of  our  population  ;  let 
the  lay  oflice*bearcrs  he  also  resident  within  the  bounds  of  each  parish, 
and  in  this  way  a  closer  acquaintanceship  be  formed  between  tnc  od- 
mioistrators  and  the  recipients  of  charity  ;^ — above  all,  let  the  clergy- 
man, with  his  manageable  extent  of  ^etd,  be  felt  in  the  full  weight  of 
his  personal  and  urofessional  influence  throughout  the  families  which 
are  assigned  to  hmi ;  and  out  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  present  system,  we 
should  s^e  another  system  emerge,  under  which  pauperism  would  be 
stifled  ill  the  infancy  of  itj>  elements;  and  a  reaching  application  be 
brought  into  effectual  contact  with  the  very  root  and  principle  of  the 
disease  ;  and  another  generation  should  not  elapse,  ere,  by  the  vigorous 
effect  of  Christian  education  on  the  young,  we  should  have  to  do  witli 
a  race  of  men  w^ho  would  spurn  all  its  worthlessness  and  all  its  degrada- 
tion away  from  thenu 

Ttiere  is  nothing  violent  or  desultory,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the 
process  that  is  now  recommended.  Nothing  that  would  create  an  un- 
provided gap,  or  alarm  practical  men  with  the  feeling  of  some  romantic 
and  inapplicable  project.  The  collections  at  the  present  churches  would 
meet  the  new  cases  for  several  years.  New  churches  would  gradually 
be  formed  out  of  the  legal  revenue  that  is  left  unappropriated.  Before 
the  new  cases  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
our  present  collection,  additional  collections  would  be  held;  and,  witJi 
these,  more  new  cases  would  be  met^  and  that  too  by  money  which 
retained  the  peculiarly  Scottish  character  of  a  free  will  oflering.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  these  positive  supplies,  that  we  feel 
a  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  our  project,  llie  money  raised  by 
titese  additional  collections  woutd^  it  is  true,  not  replace  the  money 
witlidrawn  from  the  poor  by  this  chance  of  destination  in  the  produce 
of  the  legal  assessment.  But,  to  balance  this,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way 
which  every  lover  of  humanity  must  rejoice  in,  there  would  be  tewcr 
poor ;  the  applicants  would  dnninish  every  year ;  the  seductive  imagi- 
nation of  a  legal  right  to  a  maintenance  would  be  gradually  obliterated 
from  the  hearts  of  tfic  people  ;  and  the  multiplication  of  parishes  would 
bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  eucli  into  kindlier  intercourse  with 
each  other;  and  the  interchange  of  private  benevolence  would  go  on 
more  frequently,  in  proportion  as  contiguous  families  felt  themselvea 
more  nearly  connected  by  the  tie  of  a  congregational  relationship;  and 
there  would  be  a  sure  resurrection  of  all  those  delicacies  which  are 
DOW  well  nigh  extinguished  ;  and  last,  but  greatest,  the  character  of 
the  people  would  be  raised  by  the  direct  and  indirect  operation  of 
Christianity  amongst  them;  and,  with  the  abolition  of  the  uiischief  that 
we  are  now  combating,  there  would  be  made  to  circulate  throughout 
these  recesses  of  human  depravity,  at  which  the  heart  sickens  almost 
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to  despair,  the  goodly  elements  of  peace  and    righteousness   and 
loyalty. 

Let  Parliament  legalize  such  an  application  of  the  money  that  is  now- 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  it  will  do  with  this  very 
destructive  element  what  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  done  with  the  inflam- 
mable  air  of  coal  mines.  He  has  turned  this  enemy  into  a  friend,  and 
made  that  which  before  scattered  destruction  among  the  workmen,, 
minister  to  their  accommodation.  That  money  which  now  ministers 
to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  might  be  thus  turned  to  the  object 
of  disseminating  its  best  principles  amongst  our  population  ;  and,  with 
this  change  in  its  direction,  instead  of  viewing  m  a  mass  of  human 
beings,  a  brooding  mass  of  mischievous  fermentation,  we  should  look 
upon  each  distinct  section  of  our  people  as  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
amount  of  our  national  worth  and  our  national  security. 

«Such  a  plan  as  this  would  fasten  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  a 
great  moral  experiment ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  agents  may  be  found  in 
abundance  for  conducting  it  iu  triumph  to  its  wished-for  termination. 
We  have  not  before  us  the  actual  expenditure  of  all  our  larger  towns, 
or  of  the  legal  revenue  that  is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor. 
But  we  know  that,  in  some  of  them,  the  mischief  has  attained  such  a 
magnitude,  as,  if  converted  in  the  way  we  propose,  would  rear  an 
apparatus  of  instruction,  large  enough  and  ramined  enough  to  reach 
to  every  street  and  every  family  of  a  crowded  population.  In  Glasgow, 
for  example,  not  less  than  thirty  parishes  might  be  formed  out  of  the 
overthrow  of  its  present  system.  And  though  it  may  be  thought,  on 
the  first  blush  of  such  a  proposal,  that  no  pecuniary  benefit  is  gained 
by  the  exchange  should  the  new  parochial  arrangement  be  so  extended 
as  to  absorb  all  the  expenses  of  the  now  existing  pauperism,  —  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  under  the  one  arrangement  we  have  all  the 
fostering  elements  of  discontent  and  jealousy  and  corruption,  with  the 
certainty  of  indefinite  additions  to  the  burden  of  maintaining  it,  —  while, 
under  the  latter,  we  shall  enjoy  an  everlasting  security  agamst  any  such 
addition,  and  purchase  a  cheap  exemption  from  the  turbulence  of 
human  depravity,  and  animate  the  body  politic  with  such  a  new  and  a 
living  pube  as  shall  sustain  the  vigour  and  the  prosperity  of  all  its 
movements,  and  be  refreshed  by  the  symptoms  of  moral  healthfulness^ 
gathering  every  year  upon  the  aspect  of  a  regenerated  people. 

Should  there  be  any  who  look  on  this  speculation  as  visionary  and 
impracticable,  let  them  remember,  that  in  giving  up  as  hopeless  the 
abolition  of  pauperism  by  some  such  process  as  we  have  now  stated^ 
they  at  the  same  time  give  up  as  hopeless  the  character  and  the  best 
expectations  of  our  species.  Let  them  attempt  any  other  way  of 
abolishing  Pauperism,  —  let  them  try  to  attain  this  object  without  re- 
forming the  principles  and  dispositions  of  the  poor  themselves,  —  and 
they  will  soon  find  that  they  have  been  puzzling  themselves  with  a 
problem,  without  taking  along  with  them  the  most  essential  of  all  the 
data  which  must  enter  into  the  solution  of  it.  But,  at  all  events,  should 
any  such  experiment  as  the  one  now  proposed,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind,  fail,  then  must  we  prepare  our 
minds  for  a  conclusion  far  more  tremendous  than  the  continuance  of 
Pauperism,  with  all  its  corruptions  and  miseries.  This  evil,  deplorable 
as  it  is,  will  hardly  deserve  anv  sensible  regret  when  put  by  the  side 
of  the  great  radical  disease  from  which  it  has  emanated ;  and  when 
we  look  at  it  in  this  lig^it  of  comparative  insignificance,  we  confess 
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that  we  are  scarcely  in  paBsei«lon  of  any  spare  feelitifft  that  cao  tead 
us  to  dwell  on  the  mifchLefs  of  Pauperism  with  eorrowfuJ  contemplation, 
should  it  be  found  that  it  owes  all  its  inveteracy  to  a  great  moral 
impotency  on  the  part  of  mankind,  from  which  no  expedient  within 
the  whole  cutnpass  of  natural  or  revealed  knowledge  is  able  to  deliver 
them.* 
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THE  POOR  LAWS. 

THI  TaMDSirCY  OF  TIIS  XNGLISH  POOR  LAWS  COKS1DER10,  AKD  THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  OPERATEO  TO  COUNTERACT  THKIR 
NATURAL  EVIL     EFPECTS^f 

We  shall  have  very  littJe  to  do  with  theor}*  in  tliis  Article.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  so  often  dtKCUMcdi  that 
it  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  No  one  iovea 
industry  and  frugality  for  tlieir  own  sakes.  They  are  practised,  by  the 
best  of  us,  only  as  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  as  means  to  obtain  Uie  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  when  in  health,  and  to  secure  a  resource 
in  sickness  and  old  age.  NoW|  if  such  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  obvious, 
that  if  the  state  proclaim  that  all  who  are  in  indii^ent  circumstances,  or 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  publiCt 
tlie  most  powerful  motives  to  the  practice  of  industry  and  frugality 
must  be  wholly  destroyed,  or  at  all  events  very  much  weakened  ?  But 
this  is  what  the  Poor  Laws  proclaim.  They  say,  that  in  I^gland,  no 
man^  however  idle  or  unprincipled,  shall  ever  suffer  wiint :  and  it  ts 
almost  universally  admitted,  that  in  their  practical  operation  they  tend 
to  render  the  poor  idle  and  improvident ;  that  they  teach  them  to 
depend  on  parish  assistance,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  own  exertions  ; 
and  tempt  tnem  to  form  the  most  inconsiderate  connexions,  by  assuring 
them  that,  if  tlie  wages  of  labour  should  at  any  time  be  found  insuffi* 
cient  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  families,  die  deticiency  will  be 
made  up  by  the  parish. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions ; 
and  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  what  htis  actually 
taken  place.  It  was  formerly,  indeed,  contended  by  Mr  Howlett,  and 
more  recently  hj  Mr.  Barton  and  others,  that  this  effect  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  however  inevitable  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  has  not  been 


•  r  have  not  space  for  another  srticle  from  the  same  pen  in  Vol.  xxix.  p.  2ttl. 
of  ihe  Eclinburjfh  Rev  it- w.  Both  were  written  by  Dr«  Chalmers,  and  have 
Ivccn  acknowledged  by  him.  The  Esaay  I  have  selected  on  the  tendency  of  the 
En^tiJih  Poor  Laws,  and  the  cireumstiiDceB  which  have  operated  to  counteract 
their  pernicious  effects,  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  M*Culloch.  Those  who  have 
read  liis  strictures  on  a  compuLiory  provision  for. the  |x>or,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Political  Economy,  will  have  no  dimculty  in  perceiving  the  resemblance  both  in 
the  style  and  the  opinions.  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  has  lately  chan>rcd 
his  sentiments  on  the  question  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  li  now  an  advocate' for  giving 
to  the  able-bodied  poor  a  legal  title  to  relief  if  they  are  willing  to  work,  and 
eannot  find  emplovment.  For  other  articles  on  tlic  Poor  Laws,  see  VoL  xi.  p.  100. 
Vol  X3ui.  p.  164/    VoL  xxxiii.  p,  »L     VoL  xli.  p.  V2**. 

f  Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Pro^rress  and  State  of  Pau|>erism  in  England 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.— Vol.  xlvii.  p.  303,    May^  ISiB, 
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practically  produced.  The  statutory  provision  for  all  who  cannot 
support  themselves  has  now  existed  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to  avail  ourf^elves  of  thia 
experience,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its  effects,  not  upon  theo» 
retical  grounds,  or  conclusions  drawn  from  imagining  what  the  conduct 
of  the  labouring  class  must  be  when  they  have  a  recognised  claim  to 
public  support  in  all  seasons  of  difficulty,  but  by  looking  to  what  that 
conduct  really  has  been  during  this  long  period  of  probation.  It  is  af- 
firmed, and  truly,  that  there  was  no  considerable  increase  of  population  in 
England  from  the  period  when  the  Poor  Laws  were  first  established,  up 
to  the  middle  of  last  century;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  its  recent  increase 
has  been  wholly  owing  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and"  has  not  exceeded  its  increase  in  Scotland,  where  the 
system  of  compulsory  provision  has  hitherto  made  but  \ery  little  pro- 
gress. It  is  farther  affirmed,  that  it  is  false  to  say  that  tfie  labouring 
population  of  England  have^  at  any  time,  discovered  a  want  of  fore* 
thought  and  consideration  ;  that  they  were  formerly  eminently  distin- 
guished for  these  virtues  \  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
change  made  in  their  condition  by  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  revulsions 
of  industry  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  they  will  stilt  bear 
an  advantageous  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  people  of  any 
other  country :  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  the  returns  ob- 
tained under  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  show  that  m 
1815  there  were  no  fewer  than  1>25,4'39  individuals  in  England  and 
Wales,  being  about  o/w  elcretith  q(  the  then  existing  population,  members 
of  Friendly  Societies,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  members  during  sickness  and  old  age,  andenabhng  them 
to  subsist  without  resorting  to  the  parish  funds*  It  is  alleged,  that  no 
such  unquestionable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  providence 
and  independence  can  be  exhibited  in  any  other  European  country.  If 
the  poor  have,  in  some  districts  become  degraded,  it  is  affirmed  that  this 
degradation  has  not  been  owing  to  the  Poor  Laws,  but  to  extrinsic  and 
adventitious  causes;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  excessive  influx  of 
paupers  from  Ireland,  a  country  where  there  are  no  Poor  Laws ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  population  of  which  affords,  it  is  said,  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  all  the  compMnts  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
injurious  operation  of  these  laws. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  statements  that  are  oc< 
casionally  put  forth  by  the  apologists  of  the  Poor  Laws.  And,  however 
inexplicable  they  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are 
well-founded  in  fact*  It  admits  of  demonstration,  that  from  the  period 
(1601)  when  the  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  ex- 
isting code  of  Poor  Laws,  was  promulgated,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  there  had  been  scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism;  and 
that  few  or  none  of  those  pernicious  consequences  had  actually  resulted 
from  their  operation  which  we  are  naturally  led,  looking  only  to  tfie 
principles  they  involve,  to  suppose  they  must  produce.  This  apparent 
anomaly  may,  however,  be  liatisfactorily  explained.  That  the  establish- 
ment of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  o(  the  poor  would, 
mtiau  ii  were  accompnnwd  ht/  some  rery  powtrful  cmmicracting  rirrum* 
atbmcfg^  have  the  effects  eommouly  ascribed  to  it,  is  moat  true.  But  a 
very  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  cam- 
puUory  provi«ioii  as  wna  instituted  in  Englujid  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth 
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must  soon  have  produced  th^ie  ooOBteracting  circumstanceA*  U  laid 
the  burdeD  of  providing  for  the  poor  on  the  latidlordi  and  tenanU  of  th# 
country :  but  it  left  them  to  administer  Uiat  relief  la  the  wny  they 
thought  best;  and  it  powerfully  stimulated  them  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  pauper  population^  If,  thereforet  the  establigh- 
ment  of  a  compulsory  system  for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  poor  has  not 
had,  as  we  are  ready  to  concede  it  haji  nut.  all  the  elfecu  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  a  false  estimate  has  been 
formed  of  its  principle  and  practical  tendencies;  though  it  is,  at  the 
lime  time»  certain,  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ctreum- 
nances  by  which  its  influence  has  been  counteracted,^ 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  establii»hnient  of  a  poor  s  rate  is  not 
to  be  decided  by  looking  only  to  its  probable  influence  on  the  lower 
claaiea ;  those  Who  peNjf  the  rates  arealTected  by  them  as  well  as  those 
who  rewm  them.  Jf  the  object  of  the  one  party  be,  speaking  generally, 
to  increaee  them  to  the  highest  limits  that  oi'  the  other  in  to  keep  them 
as  low  M  poaaible.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  former  of  these 
intiuences  may  prevail ;  but  under  other  circumstances,  the  latter  may 
be  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  And,  at  all  events,  it  is  (Tertain  that 
no  sound  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  jmoCiaa/ operation 
of  the  system,  without  looking  carefully  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  both  the  payers  and  the  receivers  of  the  rates  are  placed 
relatively  to  each  other«  and  at  the  conduct  which  they  respectively 
follow. 

Assuming,  therefore^  that  the  tendency,  if  not  otherwise  counteractefl, 
of  the  institution  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  is  to  increase 
their  numbers,  their  improvidence,  and  their  proBigacyi  we  shall  first 
shortly  state,  and  shall  subsequently  investigate  at  greater  length,  the 
circumstances  which  appear  to  us  to  have  counteracted  this  tendency 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  which  have  led  to  the  apparent  difference,  that 
at  present  exists,  between  the  theoretical  conclusions  as  to  their  opera* 
tion,  and  the  actual  results  of  that  operation. 

In  ihe^iV*^  place,  then,  the  modein  which  relief  has  been  administered 
to  the  applicants  has  powerfully  contributed  to  counteract,  and  has 
indeed  in  some  measure  subverted,  the  system.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
act  of  the  +3d  of  Elizobeth  has  not  been  bonajuie  carried  into  execution. 
The  act  says,  tliat  employment  and  subsistence  shall  be  found  for  all 
who  are  unable  to  Hnd  them  for  themselves.  But  tho^e  who  have  had 
Uie  interpretation  of  the  act  were  long  in  the  habit  of  denying  all  relief^ 
except  to  those  who  resorted  to  public  workhouses  ;  and  there  are 
very  many  needy  persons  who  would  be  eager  to  claim  assistance  from 
the  public  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  any  extraordinary  sacrifice, 
who  would  yet  reject  it  when  coupled  with  the  condition  of  submitting 
to  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
vexatious  tyranny  of  overseers* — And,  in  the  srcond  place,  the  desire  to 
protect  their  estates  from  a  burden  to  which  there  was  no  definite  limit, 
by  keeping  the  rates  as  low  as  possible,  stimulated  the  landlords  to  take 
wery  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  building  of  cottages  and  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  Tlie  combined  influence  of  these  circum- 
stances  waa  for  a  long  time  sufficient  to  balance,  and  even  more  than 


*  P^ihlic  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the  learned 
und  able  editor  of  the  Mitrmng  Chnmklr. 
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balance,  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  provision ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  and  there  only  since  1795,  that  that  pro- 
vision has  been  enabled  to  exert  its  full  effect. 

I.  Dr.  Davenant,  whose  accuracy  and  skill  in  political  arithmetic  are 
well  known,  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  expended  on  the 
poor  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1685,  at  j^665,000;  and  contemporary 
writers  estimate  it,  at  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  at 
about  a  million.  Previously  to  this  iepoch,  and  for  some  time  after,  it 
had  been  customary,  except  in  a  few  great  towns,  to  relieve  the  able- 
bodied  poor  at  their  own  houses.  But  though  some  very  plausible 
reasons  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  that  plan,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  1S9  of  all  modes  of  administering  relief,  the  most  effectual  to 
encourage  pauperism,  and  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  industry.  When  the 
poor  are  relieved  at  their  own  homes,  they  are  enabled  to  continue  their 
former  mode  of  life,  with  less,  or,  it  may  be,  without  any  exertion.  If 
the  labourer  be  really  industrious,  then  it  is  obvious  that  a  pension  from 
the  parish  is  a  bonus  given  to  him,  over  and  above  the  common  and 
average  rate  of  wages  earned  by  independent  workmen,  merely 
because  he  is  a  pauper ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  idle,  a  pension 
supplies  the  place  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and  enables  him  to  eat  the 
bread  of  the  mdustrious  without  molestation  I  Under  such  a  system, 
too,  paupers  continue  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  families  and 
frienck;  they  are  neither  degraded  in  their  own  estimation  nor  in 
that  of  the  public ;  and  poverty,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is,  by  the  mis- 
taken humanity  of  the  Legislature,  converted  into  a  blessing. 

The  palpable  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  administering  relief 
were  distinctly  perceived  and  pointed  out  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and 
other  eminent  men,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  to  obviate  them  workhouses  were  erected  in  some  great  towns. 
The  good  effects  of  which  these  establishments  were  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive prepared  the  wa}r  for  their  general  introduction  ;  and  in  1723 
an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with 
consent  of  the  parishioners,  to  establish  a  workhouse  in  each  parish  : 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  the  overseers  should  be  enti- 
tled to  refuse  relief  to  all  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  it  in  the  work- 
house, and  to  submit  to  all  its  regulations. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  workhouses  were  erected  in  many  parishes, 
and  they  had  an  instant  and  striking  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of 
the  poor.  Many  who  had  previously  received  a  pension  from  the 
parish  preferred  depending  on  their  own  exertions,  rather  than  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  workhouse.  Indeed,  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
workhouses  was  so  great,  that  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  mentions  that  some, 
whose  humanity  seems  to  have  exceeded  their  good  sense,  proposed, 
by  way  of  weakening  this  aversion,  *  to  call  workhouses  hy  some  softer 
*  and  more  inoffensive  name*  * 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  was  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Davenant,  in  1685,  at  j^665,000;  and  that  contemporary 
writers  had  estimated  them,  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  at 
about  a  million.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  had  been  di- 
minished in  the  interval  between  1700  and  172S;  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
might  trust  to  statements  made  at  the  time,  by  writers  of  good  autho- 

•  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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rtty,  we  should  be  dUpoted  la  think  that  they  hnd  incrcM^d.     Asiuiuing, 

however,  that  the  rates  had  contitiaed  stutioiijiry  from  1700  to  17'25»  or 

that  they  amounted  to  a  mitlion  at  the  hitter  epoch,  the  retunii  to  the 

I  orders  of  the  House  of  (  omnions  show  that  they  were  ^  <  vlderably 

dmomi  during   the   next    twenty-live   yeur* :    for,     i  ^    to    tha 

f  officid  aceounts,  it  appears  that  the   total   nuiii    ruiJicd  tiy  u^sesumcnc 

I  under  the    name  of  poor's  rate,  in   Bnglund  and  VVale^,  during  tho 

L three  years  ending  with  I75(V  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  £1^^\%5 

I  a  yeari  of  which  jif689,971  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  a  mere 

;  tniie  more  than  the  sum   expended   on   them  at   the  Revolution,   and 

about  ^300,000  leis  than  tlie  sum  suppnjied  to  have  been  expended  at 

the  cummenccinent  of  the  century.     This  certainly  is  a  very  remark* 

able  result ;  and  cannot  be  explained  otherwiiie  than  by  the  operation 

nf  the   workhouse  system. •All  the  lazy,  profligate*  and  disorderly 

part  of  the  community  fieeeaflarity  entertain  the  greatest  possible  cbs- 

I  m  to  llie  hard  labour  an<^  severe  discipline  enforced  in  every 

V  KJucted   workhouse:   and   thoH**  on   the  other  hand,   who   are 

I  respectable,  and  who  have   enjoyed  the  tweeti  of  domestic   society, 

would  rather  submit  to  the  severest  privations  at  home»  than   leavo 

tlie  company  of  their  rclaiionn  and  friendu  to  seek  for  subsistence  in 

Wiese  receptacles  of  poverty  and  vice. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who    have  advocated  the 

establishment  of  workhouses,  on  the  supposition  that  it  mfght  be  pos- 

|iibJetotum  them  to  good  account  as  nmnufacturing  establishments, 

ar  to  make  them  defray  the  whole,  or  a  very  considerable  portion  of 

[  their  expense,  seem  to  have  greatly  misconceived  the  proper  objects 

I  and  effects  of  these  establtshmeots.    It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  forced 

1  labour,  ^ — the  vmetipmkt,  damnaim  mtmu$^  iiutrij^i  ruUus  of  paupers, 

J  will  ever  be  able  to  come  into  competition  with  the   labour  of  indus-' 

trious  and  independent  workmen.     The  real  use  of  a  workhouse  is   to 

I  be  an  asylum  for  the  able  bodied  poor ;  for  the  maimed  and  impotent 

[poor,  may,  speaking  generally,  be  more  advantageously  provided  for 

r elsewhere;  but  it  ouglit  to  be  such  an  asylum  as  will  not  be  resorted 

to  except  by  those  who  have  no  other  resource,  and  who  are  wholly 

rilhout    the    means   of  supporting    themselves.      The  workhouses  of 

I  England,  though   there   have  been    sonic    exceptions,    have,  in    most 

I  instances,  been  too  comfortable.     Every  possible  precaution  should  bo 

[adopted  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  mmates,  and  efforts  should  be 

[maae,  by  a  proper  chissification  or  otherwise,  to  amend  their  morals, 

[or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  w^orse.     But  this  is  all  that 

ouglit  to  be  attemptctK     Tl»e  able  bodied  tenant  of  a  workhouse  should 

be  made  to  feel  tnat  his  situation  is  decidedly  less  comfortable  than 

I  that  of  the  industrious  labourer  who  supports  himself;  and  that  a  life 

of  unremitting  toil,  supported  on  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  is  to  be  his 

portion  so  long  as  he  continues  in  thin  dependent  and  degraded  state. 

The  humanity  of  those  who  would  turn  workhouses  into   respectable 

inns,  who  would  place  paupers  and  beggars  on  the  same  level,  in  point 

'  of  comfort,  with  the  honest  labourer  who  provides  for  his  own  wants,  is 

spurious  and  mischievous  in  the  last  degree*     The  intentions  of  such 

persons  may  be  good ;  but  their  mistnkcn  bounty  encourages  tliose 

[who  receive  it  to  continue  in  their  idle  and  vicious  courses,  and  weakens 

fall  the  motives  to  exertion  in   others.     Who  would  be  industrious,   if 

[industry  were  to  be  without  any  peculiar  or  considerable  reward?  who 

VOL.  IV-  o 
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would  be  provident  and  parsimonious,  if  ^e  improvident  and  the  pro- 
digal were  to  be  rendered  equally  secure  against  want  ? 

II.  But  of  all  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  render  the 
growth  of  pauperism  in  England  so  much  slower  than  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  system  of  compulsory  provision,  the  most  powerful 
undoubtedly  has  been,  that  that  very  system 'made  it  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  land  to  oppose  themselves  to 
the  increase  of  the  labouring  population.  They  saw  that  if,  either  by 
the  erection  of  cottages,  the  splitting  of  farms,  or  otherwise,  the  popu- 
lation upon  their  estates  or  occupancies  were  augmented,  they  would, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  be  burdened  with  the  support 
of  all  who,  from  old  age,  sickness,  want  of  employment,  or  any  other 
cause,  might  become,  at  any  future  period,  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  wish  to  avoid  incurring  such  an  indefinite  responsibility, 
not  only  rendered  landlords  and  farmers  exceedingly  cautious  about 
admitting  new  settlers  upon  their  estates  and  iarms,  but  stimulated  them 
to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the  diminution  of  the  population,  where- 
ever  the  demand  for  labour  was  not  pretty  brisk  and  constant.  It  is  to 
the  operation  of  this  principle  that  the  complicated  system  of  laws, 
with  respect  to  settlements,  owes  its  origin ;  and  until  this  system  was 
relaxed,  it  certainly  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  the 
agricultural  population.  By  the  act  13th  and  14th  Cha.  II.,  a  legal 
settlement  was  declared  to  be  gained  by  birth,  or  by  inhabitancy^ 
apprenticeship,  or  service  for  forii/  days ;  but  within  that  period  any  two 
justices  were  authorized,  upon  complaint  being  made  to  them  by  the 
churchwardens  or  overseers,  that  they  thought  a  new  entrant  likely  to 
become  chargeable,  to  remove  him,  unless  he  either  occupied  a  tene- 
ment of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  gave  sufficient  security  that  he 
would  indemnify  the  parish  for  whatever  loss  it  might  incur  on  his 
account.  And  by  a  subsequent  act  (3  William  III.  cap.  i.)  it  was 
enacted,  that  every  new-comer  should  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the 
churchwardens  of  his  arrival ;  that  this  notice  should  be  read  in  church 
immediately  afler  divine  service ;  and  that  the  commencement  of  the 
forty  days  during  which  his  settlement  might  be  objected  to,  should  be 
reckoned  only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice.  By  this  means  the 
inhabitants  were  all  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  every  stranger;  and 
unless  there  were  a  considerable  demand  for  labour,  or  the  entrant 
could  produce  the  required  security,  he  could  not  obtain  a  settlement ; 
and  was,  when  most  indulgently  treated,  allowed  only  to  remain  in  the 
parish  by  sufferance,  being  liable  to  be  removed  the  moment  he  either 
married  or  was  likely  to  become  chargeable. 

A  settlement  might  also  be  gained  by  being  hired  for  a  year  when 
unmarried  and  childless,  and  continuing  durmg  the  whole  of  that 
period  to  serve  the  same  master,  or  by  being  bound  an  apprentice,  for 
the  statutory  period,  to  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  settlement. 

By  the  statute  8th  and  9th  William  III.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  parishes 
should  be  bound  to  receive  such  labourers  as  held  certificates  legally 
subscribed  by  the  officers  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged, 
acknowledging  them  to  be  their  parishioners,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  authorized  to  remove  them  until  they  actually  became  chargeable. 
But  it  was  always  very  difficult  for  such  certificated  persons  to  gain  a 
settlement  in  the  parishes  into  which  they  immigrated  ;  and  the  parishes 
to  which  they  belonged  were  not  bound  to  grant  them  certificates,  this 
being  entirely  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour. 
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Dr.  Smith  haA  severely  cen«uri!d  these  laws*  '  The  very  unequal 
price  of  labour/  he  ohserveit,  *  which  we  frequently  <incl  in  Engliuid 
in  places  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  li  probably  owing  to 
thf  obstruction  which  the  law  of  settlement  f^ivei  to  a  poor  man*  who 
would  carry  hiK  indutitry  from  cine  pariah  to  another,  without  a  ccr^ 
titicaie.  A  ftingle  marit  iridet:*d)  who  In.  healthy  and  industrious,  may 
ftometimefl  retide*  by  ttufferancCi  without  one  ;  out  a  inani  with  a  wiN* 
and  family,  who  f<hould  attempt  to  do  ro,  would,  in  nio»t  paribheis,  be 
sure  of  being  removed  ;  and  if  the  single  man  should  aDcrward^ 
marry,  he  would  generally  be  removed  likewise.  But  to  remove  a 
roan,  who  hag  committed  no  misdemeanour,  from  the  parish  where  he 
chooses  to  reside,  is  on  evident  violatioo  of  natural  liberty  and  jun* 
tice/ — i.  p.  232. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  extract, 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Smith*  atatementji  with  respect  to  the 
r^'ed  of  the  laws  of  settlement  are  well  founded.  Dr,  Uuriit  who  is  one 
of  tlie  very  highetit  authorities  as  to  ah  that  respects  the  poor,  has 
given  the  following  graphical  delineation  of  the  peculiar  bnsme^s  of  a 
parish  overseer,  '  The  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  seems,'  says  he, 
'  to  be  understood  to  be  this,  —  to  keep  an  extraordinary  look-out  to 

*  prevent  perKoos  coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,  and  to  dy  to 
'  the  justices  to  remove  them  ;  and  if  a  man  brings  a  certificate^  then  to 

*  caution  the  inhabitants  not   to  let  him  a  farm  of  iOf,  a-year,  and   to 

*  take  care  to  keep  him  out  of  all  parish  offices^;  to  warn  thcnif  if  they 
'  will  hire  serpnfUif  to  hire  them  by  the  month,  the  werk^  or  tlie  day, 

*  rather  than  by  any  way  that  can  give  them  a  settlement ;  or,  if  they 

*  do  hire  them  for  a  year,  then   to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel   with 

*  them  before  the  years  end,  and  so  to  gel  rid   of  them:  to  maintain 
'  their  poor  as  cheaply  as  they  possibly  can,  and  not  to  lay  out  two- 

*  pence  in  prospect  of  any  future  good,  but  only  to  serve  the  presenl 
necessity ;  to  bargain  with  some  sturdy  person  to  take  them  by  the 
luaip,  who  yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them,  but  to  hang  over  them 
in  ifrrarem^  if  they  shall  complain  to  tlie  justices  for  want  af  main- 
tenafice  :  to  send  them  out  into  the  country  a-begging:  to  bind  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  to  what  trade,  but 
to  take  special  care  that  the  ma*»ter  live  in  another  parish  :  to  move 
heaven  and  eartli  if  any  dif<pute  hnpncn  about  a  settlement;  and,  in 

^  thai  particular,  to  invrrt  tfie  general  rule^  and  stick  at  no  expense  : 

*  i»  puil  ikmn  eoUagu  :  ia  drivt  oui  a$  mtmif  inhalfiianit^  tmd  admU  a$ 
^  f€W  a*  iheypomid^  ean  ;  thU  i>,  (a  dtpemdai*  the  parish  in  order  to  trMam 

*  the  poor  s  raU  t  to  be  generous  indeed,  sometimess,  in  giving  a  portion 

*  with  the  motlier  of  a  bastard  child,  to  the  renuied  father,  on  condition 
■  that  he  will  marry  her,  or  with  a  poor  widow,  adcfiyg  providtti  thfU 

*  thB  kttghtmd  f*e  settUd  eisewAere  ;  or  if  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family* 
'  happen  to  be  industrious,  they  wilt  charitably  assist  him  in  taking  a 

*  farm  m  some  neighbouring  parish,  and  give  him  lOA  to  pay  his  first 

*  year*!  rent  with»  that  they  may  thus  for  ever  get  rid  of  him  and  his 

*  progeny/ 1 

Now,  we  think  it  cannot  possiblv  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  such 
m  syatem —  of  a  system  that  uoitod  the  landlords,  farmors»  atid  parish- 


•  The  onlv  mcaina  bv  which  such  u  person  could  obtain  a  sottleuient. 
\  Burn's  llisturv  ul  the  Poor  Law*,  p.  211. 
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officers  in  a  league  to  oppose  the  multiplication  of  the  poor,  and,  above 
all,  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  marrying,  or 
obtaining  cottages,  must  have  had  the  most  powerful  influence  in  re- 
pressing the  progress  of  population,  and  in  rendering  it  not  only  much 
slower  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  system  of  compulsory  provision 
been  allowed  to  exert  its  full  effect,  but  slower,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  poor  been  left  to  provide  fita* 
themselves,  and  no  one  had  had  any  interest  in  checking  their  increase. 
There  is,  indeed,  very  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  purely  agricul- 
tural population  of  England  was  not  rather  diminished  than  increased 
in  the  interval  between  the  Revolution  and  1770.  And  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  law  of  England  has,  by  granting  the  elective  franchise  to 
all  persons  who  are  life-renters  of  a  cottage  and  a  slip  of  land,  valued 
at  40f.  a-year,  ^iven  a  very  strong  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  cottages, 
we  must  be  satisfied  that  some  powerful  principle  has  been  at  work,  to 
render  their  multiplication  so  inconsiderable  as  it  has  been.  Political 
influence  is  as  dear  to  an  English  as  to  an  Irish  gentleman :  but  as  the 
former  would,  had  he  manufactured  voters  by  the  hundred  or  the  thou- 
sand, have  made  himself  directly  responsible  for  their  maintenance,  he 
has  been  deterred  by  a  motive,  which  has  had  no  influence  in  the  case 
of  the  other,  to  abstain  from  so  ruinous  a  practice.  This,  therefore,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  a  case  in  which  good  has  come  out  of  eviL  Most 
landlords  early  saw  the  consequences  that  would  infallibly  result  from 
their  being  bound  to  provide  an  asylum  for  all,  who,  either  through 
misfortune,  misconduct,  or  profligacy,  could  not  provide  for  themselves ; 
and  since  they  could  not  subvert  the  principle  of  the  system,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  to  counteract  it  in  practice,  by  adopting  every  pos- 
sible device  for  checking  the  increase  of  population,  and  by  administer- 
ing relief  in  such  a  mode  as  might  prevent  any  but  the  really  indigent 
flrom  having  recourse  to  it.  We  shall  subjoin  one  or  two  statements 
illustrative  oC  the  operation  of  the  principles  now  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  exerted  himself 
to  effect  a  change  in  some  parts  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1735,  states,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  at  the  time*  that  tAof  kad  led  io  tke  depopula- 
Horn  if  Mcmjf  jMiruAr*.*  Mr.  Alcock,  who  published  his  Observations 
on  tho  Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws  —  one  of  the  best  tracts  that  has  ever 
appeart>d  on  the  subject^ in  1752.  mentions,  that  *this  forced  and 
«  expciuiivo  way  of  relieving  the  poor  has  put  roanv  gentlemen  and 

•  parishes  upon  contriving  all  possible  methods  of  lessening  their  num- 

•  ber,  |>artioularly  by  discouraging,  and  sometimes  hindering,  poor  per- 

•  sons  tVom  marrying,  when  they  appear  likelv  to  become  chargeable, 

•  and  thereby  preventing  an  increase  of  useful'  labourers  :  by  discharg- 

•  2ng  servants  in  their  last  quarter,  and  preventing  them  iVom  gaining  a 

•  settlement.  whert>by  they  become  vagrants,  perhaps :  hj  pm&mg  dtmm 
«  C0($if^,  itml  mjltiimp  m  /4nm  oT'  imAMiaiiam  Hmt  ^m^fim,  uikmby 

•  ssfciAw  artjim^  iitA>  o  Irir  kamU.  ami  frremi  ftaruAet  orv,  tis  a  mtammer^ 
«  ilt^VHOMSMA     England  complains  ol*  a  want  oi*  useful  hands  for  agri- 

•  euUurt\  nmn\ifactures.  for  the  land  and  sea  service :  and  for  remedying 
«  this,  a  bill  for  a  general  naturalisation  was  lately  introduced.     But  the 

•  prttper  way  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  a'nation  is  to  encourage 

•  matrunony  amongst  the  lower  sort  of  people,  and  thereby  stock  the 


•  »ir  K  M.  K«W«)'»  Stste  of  thr  Pixv.  voL  i.  p.  301. 
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*  nation  with  natural  barn  &ubject«.     ThU  was  the  way  of  the  antient 

*  Ronuins.      The   French,  we  see,  arc  taking   thb   coursie ;   and  the 

*  English   Farliatnent   had   very  lately  a   scheme   before  them  to  tJie 
'  same  purpose.     But  no  scheme^  I  believe,  will  ever  succeed  n^  long 

aa  parishes  are  ao  apprehensive  of  paupers «  and  iakr  ail  mam»er  ^ 
pfwcamtions  to  prevent  a  muiUpfication  t^  inhabitants*  When  the  minti* 
ter  DUirriea  a  couple,  he  rightly  prnv**  *hat  they  may  be  fruitful  in 

*  procreation  inf  chlltiren ;  but  mo8t  of  the  parishionern  pray  for  the  sQty 

*  contrary  ;  and  perhapb  complain  oi  him  for  marrying  persons,   thai, 
<  should  they  have  a  family  of  children,  might  likely  become  chmrge- 

*  able.*  — pp.  19^20, 

PerhaM,  liowever,  the  authoriry  of  the  late  Arthur  Young  will  be 
reckoned  still  more  conclut^ive*  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  tlie  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  maintcnnnce,  wii«  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  with  the 
consequences  resulting  from  the  nractical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws 
on  the  progrc^  of  population,  which  he  has  forcibly  deacribed  aa 
follows:  — 

*  The  law  of  mittlemmif'  says  Mr.  Young,  *  ia  attended  with  nearly  aa 

*  many  ill  consequences  aa  tiiat  of  maintenance.     I  have  said  enough  to 
'  prove  of  how  great  importance  our  labouring  poor  are  to  the  public 

*  welfare  ;  the  strength  of  the  stale  lies  in  their  numbers;  but  the  pro* 

*  digioufi  restriction}!  thrown  on  their  settlements  tend  ttronffh/ to  pmmti 

*  an  incrrasa.     One  great   inducement  to  marriage  is  the  finding,  with- 

*  out  difficulty,  a  comfortable  habitation;  and  another,  nearly  as  nittta* 

*  rial  when  such  rrijuiAite  ia  found,  to  be  able  to  exercise  in  it  whate^twr 
'  business  a  man  has  been  educuted  to  or  brought  up  in.     The  Brat  of 

*  these  point!«  iu  no  easy  matter  to  be  accomplished ;  for  it  is  too  much 

*  tiie  interest  of  a  parish,  both  landlords  anil  tenants,  to  decrease  the 

*  cottages  in  li^  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  their  increase,  that,  in  process 

*  of  time,  habitations  are  extremely  diHicult  to  be  procured.     ^Ihere  ia 
'  no  parish  but  had  much  rather  that  its  young  labourers  would  continue 

*  single :  in  that  fdtiite  they  are  not  in  danger  of  becoming  ch&rgeable; 

*  but  when  murried  the  case  alters ;  ail  oluitrtietionM  arr  ther^are  tktowm 

*  in  the  way  ofl/teir  marryift^f  and  none  more  immediately  than  thai  of 

*  rendering  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  men,  when  married,  to  procure 
'  a  house  to  live  in  ;  and  t/ttM  cQndtict  igjinmd  m  tondtieite  to  eating  the  nxlNr> 

*  that  IT  UNIVERSALLY  UIVKJ$  JUSIC  TO  AH  OfCSI  WAR  AGAINST  COTTAGKS* 

*  — ^  How  of\en   do   gentlemen,  who  lutve  posseitxions  in  a  parinh,  when 
'  cottages  come  to  sale,  purchase  them,  and  immediately  raae  them  to 

*  the  fountlation,  thut  they  may  never  become  the  neMtji^  as  they  are 
'  called,  of  htffgara  firatM  f  by  which  mcun«  thtir  tenants  are  not  so  bur« 

*  dened  in  their  rates,  and  their  farms  let  belter ;  for  the  rates  are  con- 

*  sidered  iiii  much  by  tenants  as  the  rent.     In  this  manner  cottages  are 

*  the  perpetual  objects  of  jealousy  ;  the  young  inhabitants  are  prevented 

*  from  marrying*  and  population  is  obstructed/* 

And,  m;t  unnecessarily  to  multiply  quotations,  wc  fhall  only  farther 
observe,  that  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  28,  177.%  on 
the   bill   to   prevent  vexatious   removals  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Graves,   in 


*  Fanner^s  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,  pubUshed  su  i770»  3d.  edit.  vol.  t. 
p.  300-a(»«. 
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mtning  far  \emwe  to  bring  in  tl|e  bill,  is  reported  to  bsTC  said,  *  Hov  in- 

*  consistent  im  it  with  reason  that  Toong^  hale,  Tigorous  men,  whether 

*  labourers  in  agriculture,  or  manufacturers,  who  are  well  able  to  main- 

*  tain  themseWes — nay,  more  than  able  to  do  it — should,  on  their  offering 
<  to  many,  have  notice  from  the  parish-officers  that  they  shall  remore 
'  them,  as  likely  to  become  chargeable !   Is  not  this  cfall  aiker  means  ike 

*  mast  effectual  to  prevent  and  ekedt  papmlatUm  9  And  did  ever  any  nation 

*  under  heaven  grow  great  by  checking  population  ?  Suppose,  sir,  the 

*  couple,  in  spite  of  this  infamous  notice,  should  persevere  in  their  in- 

*  tention,  and  marry ;  they  are  removed.     Gentlemen  may  say,  what 

*  harm  in  that  ?  Why  not  live  in  one  parish  as  well  as  another  ?  I  will 

*  tell   such   gentlemen  wherein  is   the  mischief:  the  removal  carries 

*  them  from  a  place  where  they  can  earn  15f.  a- week  by  manufactures, 

*  to  another  where  they  can  get  but  lOf.  by  agriculture.'  And  Mr. 
Whitworth   said,   on  the  same  occasion,  '  Sir,  1  have  known   to  the 

*  amount  of  30  or  40  families  sent  off  by  removal  orders  in  one  day  —  a 

*  scene  highly  scandalous,  and  urging  in  the  strongest  manner  the 

*  necessity  of  the  bill.' 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
trovert, how  much  soever  the  conclusion  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  that  have  recently  been  current  on  the  subject,  that  from  their 
institution  down  to  a  late  period,  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  not 
to  increase  but  to  diminislvpopulation.  The  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
by  devolving  the  protection  of  the  poor  on  the  landlords  and  occupiers 
of  land,  compelled  the  latter  to  take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  former.  A  premium  was  given  to  those 
who  lived  m  a  state  of  celibacy ;  early  and  improvident  marriages  were 
discouraged  by  what  could  not  fail  to  be  considered  very  severe  penal- 
ties ;  andtlie  poor  were  compelled  to  exercise  that  degree  of  prudence 
and  consideration  in  their  conduct,  that  we  should  in  vain  have  expected 
from  their  regard  to  their  own  interests. 

l)ut  it  is  said,  that  the  system  by  which  these  results  were  produced — 
the  law  of  settlement,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  overseers  to  refuse 
all  relief  to  those  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  it  in  workhouses, — was  a 
groHH  violation  of  a  man's  natural  liberty,  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 
We  take  leave,  however,  to  deny  that  such  was  really  the  case.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  about  a  violation  of  natural  liberty ;  for  that  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.  Society,  in  fact,  originates  in  its  annihilation,  or,  at  least,  in 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  real  and  only  question,  with 
rrnpect  to  any  given  restraint  that  either  has  been  or  may  be  imposed, 
IN,  whether  it  is  advantageous  or  not.  If  it  be  for  the  public  benefit,  it 
ouglit  certainly  to  be  enforced,  and  if  otherwise,  it  ought  as  certainly  to 
bo  repealed.  If  we  refer  to  any  other  standard  than  this,  it  is  impossible 
wc  sliould  ever  orrivo,  except  by  the  merest  accident,  at  any  sound 
conclusion,  in  any  de^>ortnient  of*^ political  science.  Keeping,  then,  this 
principle  steadily  in  view,  let  it  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  now  uni- 
vcrsnlty  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  population,  when  lefl  to  itself,  is 
to  increuKC  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and,  by  consequence,  to 
plunge  the  lower  classes,  who  must  always  form  the  great  majority  in 
ovcry  country,  into  want  and  wretchedness.  Hut  when  such  is  the  case, 
is  it  not,  plainly,  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil  ?  1\11  civilized  countries  are  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  most  eftective  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
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of  epidemics  and  tnfcctioiu  diseaaet:  but  of  all  the  fitaf^ues  that  cast 

afflict  a  country,  the  plague  af  universal  poverty  is  by  far  ihe  most  lo 

L  he  dreaded ;  and  the  ftatne  priuciplea  that  warrant  us  in  Intcricring  to 

L|^uard  aKaintt  the  lesser  will  surely  warrant  us  in  endeavouring  to  avert 

[the  greater  evil. 

I  Now,  admitting  that  tUig  principle  is  well  founded,  it  is  not  very  easy 
I  to  tee  how  il  could  have  been  brought  into  operation  in  a  more  beneficial 
Ltnanner  than  by  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  a«  they  existed  previously  to 
LJ7!>5.  'Hiesc  laws  rendered  it  the  direct  and  obvious  intereiit  of'the 
UAadlorda,  farmers,  and  all  other  periions  possessed  pf  li^^cd  property^ 
nfl^  oppose  ihemselvcfs  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  cause  of 
F^  poverty  —  a  too  great  increase  of  population.  Tliat  particular  casen  of 
I  great  hardship  m«y  have  occurred  under  tlie  operation  of  this  syi^tem, 
we  do  not  presume  to  deny*  Hut  such  casca  oiust  o(^  necessity  occur 
L  ynder  the  operation  of  any  uvstem  that  has  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
ll^iiifficient  for  its  accomplttihment.  In  this  case,  however,  we  do  not 
HUbk  th^it  there  are  any  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  such  instances 
]  were  either  of  frequent  or  general  occurrence.  It  could  not  be  tho 
L  intercat  of  the  landlords  or  occupiers  to  contract  the  population  too 
t  much  ;  for,  had  they  done  to,  wages  must  have  risen  proportionally  ; 
Land  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  power  conferred  by  the  old 
L  law  of  settlement  of  removing  labourers,  had  an  excellent  effect;  inas* 
I  snueli  as  the  laboureri  who  lived  in  a  parinh  on  nufferance,  *  found  it 
b  •  oecesaary  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  good  behaviour,  and  they 
V  *  were  generally  models  of  industry  and  correctness.  They  had,  too^ 
L  •  tlie  most  powerful  of  motives  for  exerting  ttiemselves  to  acquire  a 
L  *  sufficiency  of  property  to  secure  their  residence  in  the  parisli  of  tlieir 
I  *  adoption.  • 

It  mny  perhaps  he  sahl,  that,  had  the  Poor  laiws  never  existed,  had 
the  poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a  deceitful  trust  in  parish  assistance, 
I  their  natural  sagacity  would  have  led  ihcm  to  act  with  prudence  and 
L  consideration,  and  not  to  multiply  their  numbers  beyond  tlie  demand  for 
[  them.  I1iat  thi»  might  have  been,  in  8*mic  measure,  the  case,  we  ara 
'  not  dixpofied  lo  deny;  but  considering  the  state  of  depression  in  which 
the  poor  have  always  been  involved,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  tho 
real  and  efficient  causes  of  poverty,  there  are,  wc  ore  afraid,  very  slender 
grounds  for  thinking  that  this  inhuencc  w  ould  have  been  very  sensibly 
felt.  A  man  must  be  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances  before  he  is 
at  all  likeh'  lo  be  much  intluenccd  by  prospective  considerations*  Those 
who  have  speculated  w>lh  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  IVmr  Laws 
on  the  prudential  virtues,  have  usually  belonged  to  the  upper  classeSv 
and  have  supposed  the  lower  classe**  to  be  actuated  by  thewimc  motiyea 
as  those  with  whom  they  associate.  Uut  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  classes  are  placed  arc  so  very  different,  as  to  render  it  exceed, 
iogly  ditficuh  lo  draw  any  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
one,  in  respect  of  such  malters,  from  observations  made  u|>on  the 
conduct  of  the  other.  A  man  who  is  comfortable  in  his  circumstances, 
must,  in  order  not  to  lose  eaMe^  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  advmitages  which  he  enjoys,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  prudence. 


•  See  an  excdleot  Article  on  this  Subject  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  tlie 
smh  of  rKHeiiihcr  imi.     Ste  also  an  able  Article  on  the  same  subject,  ^t  die 
Journal,  lUd  November,  IH27. 
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fiat  tfaofte  who  pofieis  few  comforts,  wiio  are  near  the  Ttrge  of  hu 
•odetj,  and  haire  but  littJe  to  lose,  do  not  act  onder  aaj  soch  sei 
rt9poombihtj.  A  want  of  cautkm,  and  a  recklcasDeas  of  coosc«|QCsces9 
are  in  their  case  prodoctiTe  of  comparatiTelT  little  injnrj,  and  in  ood- 
seqoence  they  are  less  guarded  against.  The  widest  md  moat  com- 
prehensiTC  experience  pnyres  that  this  is  the  case.  The  lower  we 
descend  in  the  scale  of  sodetj,  the  less  coosideratioo  and  foretho«ghi 
do  we  find  to  prevail.  When  we  either  compare  the  different  dasies 
of  the  same  country,  or  of  diferent  (x>untries,  we  inTari^lj  find,  thai 
porertj  is  never  so  little  dreaded  as  bj  those  who  are  most  likelj  to 
oecome  its  victims.  The  nearer  they  a[^roach  to  it,  the  less  is  it  feared 
by  them.  And  that  generally  numerous  class,  who  are  already  so  low 
that  they  can  fall  no  lower,  eagerly  plunge  into  every  excess ;  and  seek 
only  immediate  gratifications,  without  either  thinking  or  caring  about 
the  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  confess  that  we  see  but  little  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  fear  of  being  left  destitute  in  old  age,  had  the 
Poor  Laws  not  existed,  would  have  operated  so  powerfully  in  the  way 
of  deterring  those  who  were  already  poor  and  uninstnicted,  as  the 
labouring  classes  throughout  England  have  generally  been,  fnm  enter- 
ing into  improvident  unions^  as  the  formidable  restraints  that  grew  out  of 
the  Poor  Laws.  *  A  labouring  man  in  his  youth,*  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, '  is  not  disposed  to  Took  forward  to  the  decline  of  life,  but 

*  listens  to  the  impulses  of  passion.  He  sees  the  picture  through  the 
'  deceitful  mirror  which  his  inclinations  hold  up  to  him.  Those  re* 
'  straints  which  persons  of  property,  interested  in  keeping  down  poor* 

*  rates,  will  infallibly  oppose,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  efficacious 
'  than  those  which  he  will  impose  on  himself.     Till  lately,  no  pauper 

*  could  marry,  and  no  pauper  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry.    If  there  was 

*  no  opening  for  a  married  man  in  his  own  parish,  and  if  the  attempt 
'  Xo  marry  in  another  led  to  his  removal  as  a  pauper,  the  labourer 

*  found  himself  governed  by  circumstances  to  whidi  his  inclinations 

*  were  forced  to  yield.** 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  sums 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Whales,  during  the 
three  years  endinp^  with  1750,  amounted  to  jC689,971.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  towns  and  villages  subsequently  to  the 
peace  of  Pang,  in  1763,  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  extension  o^ 
manufactures  and  commerce,  occasioned  a  considerable  relaxation  in 
the  system  previously  adopted  of  providing  for  the  poor  at  workhouses. 
Still,  however,  the  progress  of  the  rates  was  by  no  means  rapid. 
During  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785»  being  those  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  most  sorts  of  busi- 
nefses  were  very  much  depressed  ;  the  crops  were  also  deficient,  and 
the  prices  of  corn,  and  the  quantities  imported,  rose  to  an  unusual 
height.  But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  rates, 
on  an  average  of  these  three  years,  amounted  to  only  j^2,l 67,748,  of 
which  j£l,912,241  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  about  a  million 
more  than  had  been  expended  upon  them  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century ;  an  increase  which,  considering  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  is  supposed  to  have  been  augmented,  in  the  in- 
terval between  1700  and  1780,  from  5,475,000  to  7,953,000,  and  con- 

*  Morning  Chrunicle,  28th  December. 
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lidering  also  the  peculiar  circuinslances  of  the  countrjr  at  the  latter 
period,  must  certainly  be  reckoned  very  inconsiderable  ;  and  can  only 
be   accounted  for  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  caudcfl  already 
I  afludcd  to,  in  retarding  the  progress  of  population. 
I      We  have  no  subsequent  account  of  the  amount  of  the  poor V rate, 
I  previously  to  the  year  1803  ;  but  inasmuch  m  the  period  from  17^5  to 
[the  commencement  of  the  late   French  war   in    1793,  wai»  one   of  un- 
interrupted agricultural    and   commercial  proMperity,  it  may  luifcly  bo 
concluded  that  the  rate*  were  conmlerubly  lower  in  179.S  than  in  1785, 
How  much  this  reduction  might  amount  to,  it  in  impoiit»ib1e  accurately 
to   conjecture,  but   at  the  commencement   of  the  late  war,  they  codd 
hardly,  one  should  think,  exceed  jf  l,400,0(X),  or  j6l,54>0,(XK)  nycar* 
Unfortunately,  however,  an  entire  revolution  was  now  effected  in  tho 
ie  of  adiuiniBtering  the  Poor  I^ws  ^ — a  revolution  which  not  only 
DOved  almost  all  the  barriers  by  which  the   progress  of  pauperiam 
[had  previously   been  opposed,  but  which  has  multipliiKl   its  victinis, 
even  m  spile  of  tliemselves.     Tlie  old  system  had  been  somewhat  re- 
laxed in   1782,  by  Mr.  Gilbert's  act,  which,  by  incorporating  pariahei 
together,  prevented  the  landlords  and  tenants  u'om  feeling  that  inienae 
intereat    in   the   restriction   of   population   and   pauperism,   that    they 
r could  not  help  feeling  when  ihey  w*ere  brought  within  their  immediate 
observation,  and  exhibited  themselves  within  the  sphere  of  their  imme- 
diate influence.     But   it  was   not   until   1795  that  the   floodgates  of 
pauperism   were  set    open,  and   the    encouragement  ot  improvidence 
\  made  a   national   concern.     The  price  of  corn,   which   had,  upon  an 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  averaged  5*f ,  rose,  in  1795,  to 
7V*.     As   wages   continued  stationary  at  their    former  elevation,  the 
distress  of  the  noor  was  very  great,  and  many  able-bodied  labourers, 
rho  had  rarely  before  applied  for  parish  assistance,  became  claimanta 
for  relief.      But,  insteaa  of   meetitig  this  emergency,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  met,  by  temporary  expedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  pro* 
portioned  to  the  exigency  of  every  given  case,  one  uniform  system  waa 
I  adopted.     The  magistrates  o(  Berks,  and  some  other  southern  counties, 
issued  tables,  showing  the  wagCH  which,  as  they  affirmed,  every  labour* 
ing  man  ouffhi  to  receive,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  number  of 
j  his  family,  and    the  price  of  bread  ;  and   thri/  nrrampttnM  thrsr  tMes 
\ttiiA  an  opder.,  directing  the  parish  t^cent  to  nmki  fo  tht  itt* 

I ^/rrr,  in  the  et'ent  ftf  the  fCagtM paid  him  hy  hu  <  ^y  //  jt^uvri  of 

\$h€  iabtil/jr  aliouvjftce.     An  act  wus  nt  the  same  tnne   [lUHiied,  to  allow 
jthe  juKticcs  to  administer  relief  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  also  to  re- 
[lieve  such  poor  persotvs  as  had  property  of  their  own  !      As  might  have 
tbeen  expected,  this  system  did   not   ceaKC  with  the  temporary  circnm* 
I  nances  which  gave  it  birth  ;  but  has  ever  jiince  been  acted  upon.     It  is 
now   almost   universally  established  in   tlic  southern   half  of   England ; 
and  has  been  productive   of  an   extent  of  mischief  that  could  hardly 
have  been  conceived  possible. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  attempting  to  make 
I  the  wages  of  labour  vary  directly  and  itnmediately  with  every  change 
Lin  the  price  of  bread.  Every  one  miiat  aoe,  that  if  thiii  system  were 
Ihiuj  Jidf  acted  upon  —  if  the  poor  were  always  supplied  with  the 
[power  of  purchasing  an  equal  quantity  of  corn*  whether  c(jm  happened 
[to  be  abundant  and  cheap,  or  scarce  and  dear,  they  could  have  no 
Imotive  to  lessen  tlieir  consumption  in  seasons  when  the  supply  is 
deHcieiiti  so  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the  scarcity  would,  in  such 
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cases,  be  removed  from  them,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  the  other,  and 
chiefly  the  middle  classes.  But  not  to  insist  on  this  point,  let  us  look 
at  the  practical  operation  of  this  system  as  it  affects  the  labourer  and 
his  employers.  The  allowance  scales  now  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  magistrates  are  usually  framed  on  the  principle,  that  every 
labourer  should  have  a  gallon  loaf  of  standard  wheaten  bread  weekly, 
for  every  member  of  his  family,  and  one  over,  that  is,  four  loaves  for 
three  persons,  five  for  four,  six  for  five,  and  so  on.  Suppose  now  that 
the  gallon  loaf  costs  U,  6d.y  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  any 
particular  district  is  8«.  a-week  :  A,  an  industrious  unmarried  labourer, 
will  get  Sss ;  but  B  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  hence  he  claims  seven 
gallon  loaves,  or  IO9.  6d.  a-week ;  and  as  wages  are  only  Ss^  he  gets 
2s,  6dL  a-week  from  the  parish :  C,  again,  has  a  wife  and  six  children  ; 
he  consequently  requires  nine  gallon  loaves,  or  \Ss,  6d.  a-week,  and 
gets, of  course,  a  pension,  over  and  above  his  wages,  o£ 5s,  6(L:  D  is  so 
idle  and  disorderly  that  no  one  will  employ  him ;  but  he  has  a  wife  and 
five  children,  and  is  in  consequence  entitled  to  eight  gallon  loaves  for 
their  support;  so  that  he  must  have  a  pension  of  I2s.  a-week,  to 
support  him  in  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  ! 

It  is  clear  that  this  system,  by  making  the  parish  allowance  to 
labourers  increase  with  every  increase  in  the  number  of  their  children, 
must  act  as  a  bountv  on  marriage ;  and  that  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  labourers  beyond  the  demand,  it  must  necessarily  depress  the  rate 
of  wages  :  and  it  is  farther  clear,  that  by  giving  the  same  allowance  to 
the  idle  and  disorderly,  as  to  the  industrious  and  well-behaved  work- 
man, it  must  operate  as  a  premium  on  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  take 
away  all  the  most  powerful  motives  to  industry  and  good  conduct. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  effects  of  this  system.  Under  its 
operation  a  labourer  dares  not  venture  to  earn*  beyond  a  certain 
amount ;  for  if  he  did,  his  allowance  from  the  parish  would  either  be 
withheld  altogether,  or  proportionally  reduced.  In  consequence, 
working  by  the  piece  is  now  nearly  unknown  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England ;  and  the  whole  labouring  population  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  paupers,  deprived  of  the  means,  and  almost  of  the  desire, 
to  emerge  from  the  state  of  helotism  in  which  they  are  sunk. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  labourers*  wages,  printed^in  1824,  will  show 
that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  evils  of  the  allowance  system. 

*  A  labourer,'  say  the  Committee,  *  being  quite  certain  of  obtaining 

*  an  allowance  from  the  parish  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  it  con- 

*  sequently  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  earn 

*  a  small  sum  or  a  large  one.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a  disinclina- 
'  tion  to  work  must  be  the  consequence  of  so  vicious  a  system.     He 

*  whose  subsistence  is  secure  without  work,  and  who  cannot  obtain 

*  more  than  a  mere  sufficiency  by  the  hardest  work,  will  naturally  be 
'  an  idle  and  careless  labourer.  Frequently  the  work  done  by  four  or 
'  five  such  Jabourers  does  not  amount  to  what  might  easily  he  performed  by 

*  a  single  labourer  working  at  task-work, 

*  A  surplus  population  is  encouraged, —  men  who  receive  but  a  small 

*  pittance  know  that  they  have  ofdy  to  marry ^  and  that  pittance  will  be 

*  increased  proportionally  to  the  number  of  their  children.  Hence  the 
'.  supply  of  labour  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  the  demand ;  and 
*.  parishes   are   burdened  with   thirty,   torty,  and   fifty  labourers,  for 

*  whom  they  can  find  no  employment,  and  who  serve  to  depress  the 
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■  sttaatioQ  o(  ail  their  fullaw  labourers  in  the  tmnie  parish.  An  tnte1-> 
'  ligent  vritnesfl,  who  is  much   in  the  habit  of  emnloying   laboureri, 

*  staleit,  that  when  complaining  afiheir  ultowancc   they  frequently  *ay 

*  to  him.  We  wUl  marry,  and  mm  j/ou  muid  ma  mini n  us, 

*  Tliis  system  secures  HubsiHtenct*  to  ull ;  tci  the  idle  as  well  as  to  iho 
'  industriousi;  to  ftie  profligate  as  well  as  tlie  sober;  asid  as  far  om 

*  hunum  inttreMs  are  concerned,  all  intJucmmUg  §a  obtam  a  pood  charaeitr 

*  are  taken  awar^.  The  effects  have  corresnonded  with  the  oiuse;^ 
'  able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  tneir  work,  and  dissolute  in 
'  their  hours  of*  relaxation;  a  father  is  negligent  of  his  children;  the 
'  children  do  not  think  it  neccj^snry  to   contnhutc  to  the  support  of 

*  their  parents  ;  the  employer!  and  tfie  employed  are  en^agccl  m  per- 

*  petual  quarreU  :  and  the  pauper,  alwayn  relieved,  is  always  discon> 
'  tented:  crime  advances  with  increasing  boldness;  and  the  parts  of 
'  the  country  where  this  system  pre v nils  are,  in  spite  of  our  gaols  and 

*  our  Uws, filled  with  poachers  and  thieves.' —  pp.  3,  4. 

Tlie  wages  of  labour  in  the  southern  counties,  where  this  system  is 
in  fuU  operation,  are  not  only  extremely  different  in  different  parishes, 
but  arc  universally  very  much  below  their  level  in  the  northern  coun* 
ties,  to  which,  fortunately,  this  pestilence  has  not  yet  extended*  llius 
it  is  stated  in  the  Renort  to  which  we  have  now  referred,  that  in  many 
parishes  of  Kent^  SuA'olk,  Drdford,  Ksisex,  Norfolk*  Are*,  wages  were,  in 
1824,  as  low  as  fx/«  a  day,  or  3#,  a-week  ;  that  in  others  they  amounted 
to  4sr.  and  5m*;  in  others  ugain  to  Gf. ;  and  in  some  they  roxe  asi  high 
as  9«.,  which  was  the  maximum  ;  while  in  Northumberland,  Cumber* 
land,  Lancashire,  and  other  northern  counties  still  free  from  this  con- 
tamination, wages  fluctuated  from  12f.  to  15jr»  a* week. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Em  ignition  Committee,  Mr.  Hodges, 
Chairman  of  the  West  Kent  Quarter  Sessions,  says,  •  Formerly  working 
people  usually  staid  in  service  till  they  were  twenty- five,  thirty,  or 
thirty  five  ycari*  of  Hge,  before  tJiey  married ;  whereaii  they  now 
marry  frequently  under  age.  Formerly  these  persons  had  saved 
'  40^.  or  .50/.  before  they  married,  and  they  were  never  burdensome  to 
'  the  parifth/  And  in  another  place  he  says,  '  that  now,  they  have 
'  not  t»aved  a  shilling  before  their  marriage,  and  become  immediately 
'  burdensome/* 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  allowance  system, 
which  has  rendered  the  farmers  less  anxiouji  to  get  rid  of  it  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  Had  the  burden  of  the  rules  fallen  wholly  on 
them,  whatever  they  might  have  gained  by  a  reduction  of  wages  below 
the  tabular  allowance  would  have  been  lost  by  a  corresponding  rise 
of  the  rates  :  but  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  population,  and  the  premium  it  holds  out  to 
idleness,  the  sum  that  is  nmv  paid  by  the  farmers  in  rates  and  wages 
taken  together  is  very  decidedly  greater  than  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  labour  had  the  allowance  system  never  been  in  operation, 
it  has,  notwithstanding,  led  numy  of  them  to  suppose  that  it  was  ad* 
vantageous  to  them,  by  obliging  others  to  pay  a  part  of  the  wages  of 
their  labourers.  By  combining  together,  as  they  almost  uniformly  do, 
the  farmers  in  agricultural  parishes  cait  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to 
any  limit  they  please.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this,  because  the  parish, 
by  granting  such  a  supplementary  allowance  to  the  labourer  as  will 
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support  him  and  his  family,  prevents  him  from  emigrating  to  another 
district,  as  he  would  most  certainly  do  were  his  employers  to  attempt 
artificially  to  depress  his  wages  in  a  country  unfettered  by  this  system. 
And  as  the  supplementary,  allowance  paid  the  labourers  by  the  parish 
is  derived  from  a  tax  laid  indiscriminately  on  all  fixed  property,  its 
effect  is  to  force  the  occupiers  of  villas,  as  well  as  shopkeepers^  trades- 
men, &c.,  or  those  who  do  not  employ  labourers,  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  wages  of  those  who  do  ;  and  thus  to  place  every  fanner  who  might 
be  disposed  to  act  on  a  more  liberal  system,  in  a  relatively  disadvan- 
tageous situation  I  The  farmers  are,  in  this  way,  led  to  encourage  a 
system  which  fraudulently  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  others ;  and 
which,  by  degrading  the  labourers,  and  multiplying  their  numbers 
beyond  the  real  demand  for  them,  must,  if  allowed  to  run  its  full 
course,  ultimately  overspread  the  whole  country  with  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  f  *  *  *  * 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  if  we  would  avert  the  plague 
of  universal  poverty  from  the  land,  a  vigorous  effort  must  be  made  to 
counteract  this  system.  It  is  said,  that  the  most  effectual  method  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  would  be,  to  enact  that  no 
able-bodied  labourer  should  in  future  be  entitled  to  parish  relief.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such  a  plan  could,  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  evil  may  be  checked  by  less  violent  means.  All,  in 
fact,  that  is  indispensable  is,  to  revert  to  the  system  established  pre- 
viously to  1795;  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  allowance  system;  and 
to  enact  that  no  able-bodied  labourer  shall  henceforth  be  entitled  to 
relief  unless  he  choose  to  accept  it  in  workhouses  conducted  in  the 
mode  already  explained.  Such  a  system  would  shut  the  fiood-gates  of 
pauperism,  and  would  tend  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  poor,  to  lessen 
their  numbers,  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society. 

But  there  are  several  other  highly  important  measures  that  ought  to 
be  adopted,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pau- 
perism. There  was  nothing,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  formerly 
contributed  so  much  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population, 
as  the  efforts  made  by  the  landlords  and  farmers  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages.  But  since  1795  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  this  respect.  In  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  generally, 
indeed,  through  all  the  south  of  England,  the  parish  officers  are  in  the 
custom  of  undertaking  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the 
poor;  and,  in  consequence,  persons  who  possess  small  pieces  of  ground 
are  tempted  to  cover  them  with  cottages,  the  sum  which  they  have  to 
pay  to  the  rates  being  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  the  profits  which 
they  make  from  letting  the  cottages  on  advantageous  terms  to  the 

Sarish.  Mr.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  West  Kent  Quarter  Sessions, 
Ir.  Curteis,  member  for  Sussex,  Mr.  Burrel,  member  for  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Cosway,  &c.,  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  best  possible  opportu- 
nities for  forming  a  correct  opinion  on  this  point,  stated,  in  their  evi- 
dence before  the  Emigration  Committee,  that  there  had  been  a  very 

^  -|-  In  support  of  these  statements,  the  Reviewer  quotes  a  Memorial  of  the  Ma- 
^ttrates  ot  Suffolk  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor 
Ijaw8,in  1817,  in  which  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  fraudulent  operation  of  the 
allowance  system  are  placed  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 
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greut  increase  of  cottages  oC  late  years,  And  that  thiA  incrcMe  had  can- 
rrihuted,  in  no  ordinary'  degree,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Hodges  gave  it  a»  hh  clear  opinion,  that  untei«  a  stop  were  put 
to  the  increase  of  cottages,  all  other  regulations  iriih  re«pect  to  the 
poor  would  be  absolutely  nugatory,  •  I  cannot  forbear,*  luiid  this  very 
loleliigent  gentleman,  *  urging  again,  that  any  measure  having  for  itii 
'  cbj^ci  the  relief  of  parishei»  from  their  over  population,  mu$i  af*n€rtt- 

*  mi^  heoantM  p&rfedfy  mtdeu^  unletut  ike  act  ^*  Pariiammt  coninm  mtne 

*  rwg^dttikiiu  wiik  rmfmi  ia  ike  ermiiMfi  mtd  mainiuimnff  ifcoita^ju     /  ntm 

*  q¥ii$  Mii^fimi  ihat  lit  mm^n§  ^  eomgu  km  hmm  a  moM  mrwut  ml 
<  iknm^kmii  ikt  mtaUry.     7%e  gMm^  t/a  eoHa^e  ismpti  ^tnm^  P^opk  cf 

*  Hfmmleem  amd  ei^kiBm  §fmr$  ^  a^  mid  emm  ]fimtm(ftr,  lo  marr^*  Ji  •« 
'  mtfioriimt  ikat  almesi  mtmherte$9  Mta^  ham  hmn  bmik  by  permms  jp^- 

*  mdadnff  am  ikg  parish  raiMfar  iheir  renis.'  * 
Can  any  one  cloubt  for  a  moment  that  the  legislature  is  bound  to  put 

an  end  to  thin  practice?  The  parish  officers  nhould  be  interdicted  from 
contributing  any  thii»g  whatever  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  a  cottagt 
occupied  by  an  able  bodied  labourer.  But  this,  of  itnelf,  would  not  be 
enough.  We  concur  entirt'ly  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Modges,  Mr,  Curtein, 
and  Mr.  Coswuy*  that  the  trade  of  building  '  beggars*  nefttii '  is  not  one 
that  deserves  to  be  encouraged ;  and  we  also  Sigree  with  them  in  think • 
ing,  that,  in  order  to  check  it,  cottages  ought  either  to  be  universally 
subjected  to  a  pretty  heavy  fax,  to  be,  in  all  cases,  levied  from  the 
proprietor  and  made  payable  to  government,  or  thut  parisheji  i^hould  be 
autliorized  to  impose  such  ati  ansessment  a^  they  think  proper  on  the 
proprietors  of  cottages,  in  aid  of  the  rates.  It  h  not  to  be  endured,  that 
the  owner  of  a  few  acres  should  be  permitted  to  enrich  himself  by 
founding  a  colony  o{  beggars,  which  must  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  the  parish.  Such  an  abuse 
calls  for  ininiediate  and  effectual  redress. 

It  Ib  aJso  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  the  power  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  magistratesr  of  revismg  the  proceedings  of  parishes,  and 
oi  the  overseers  appointed  by  them,  and  ordering  the  poor  relief  in 
caaes  in  which  it  is  refused  by  the  latter,  ought  to  be  continued.  And 
it  seems  also  highly  expedient  that  the  existmg  law  of  bastardy  should 
be  reviewed ;  and  that  the  premium  that  h  now  given  to  tho^se  who 
commit  afauxfxii  should  be  considerably  diminiehed. 

But,  supposing  all  the  measures  we  have  now  proposed  were  adopted^ 
still  they  would  not  be  enough  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  pauperism.  The 
poor  of  England  have  suffered  much  and  deeply  from  the  change  made 
m  the  administration  of  the  l*oor  Laws  tn  1795 ;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  iuffered  still  more  from  the  inftux  of  Irinh  paupers.  Great  Britain 
has  been  overrun  by  half  fam(!*hed  hordcfl,  that  have,  by  their  compe* 
tition,  lessened  the  wages  of  labour,  and,  by  their  example^  degraoed 
the  habits  and  lowered  the  opinions  of  the  people  with  respect  to  sub- 
sistence. But  great  as  the  mischief  is  that  has  already  been  occasioned 
by  tht$i  barbarian  ininiigrution»  it  is  trifling  indeed  to  what  we  may  con> 
Bdetiily  predict  will  be  produced  by  it,  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  iu  Tim  facilities  of  conveyance  afforded  by  steam  oavigatioti 
are  such,  that  the  merest  beggar,  provided  he  can  command  a  iixpence, 
may  get  himself  carried  from  Ireland  to  England*  And  when  sucli  is 
the  fact, —  when  what  may,  almost  without  a  metaphor,  be  termed  float* 

y 
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ing' bridges^  have  been  established  between  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin  and  Liverpool,  —  does  any  one  suppose,  that  if  no  artificial 
obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  immigration,  or  if  no  efforts  be  made 
to  provide  an  outlet  in  some  other  t|uarter  for  the  pauper  population  of 
Ireland,  we  shall  escape  being  overrun  by  it?  It  is  not  conceivable 
that,  with  the  existing  means  of  intercourse*  wages  should  continue  to 
be,  at  an  average,  20r/,  a  day  in  England,  and  only  4</.  or  5il.  in  Ireland, 
So  long  as  the  Irish  paupers  find  that  they  can  improve  their  condition 
by  coming  to  Kngland,  thither  they  will  come.  At  this  very  moment, 
^i^  or  *t.r  millions  of  beggars  are  all  of  them  turning  their  eyes,  and 
many  of  them  directing  their  steps,  to  this  land  of  promise  I  The 
locusts  that  *  will  eat  up  every  blade  of  grass>  and  every  green  thing,* 
are  already  on  the  wing,  .  The  danger  is  great  and  imminent ;  and 
can  only  be  averted  by  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  most  decisive 
measures. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  organize  measures  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  and 
destitution  into  which  they  have  sunk.  But  these  measures,  how  judi- 
ciously soever  they  may  be  devised^  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  their 
operation.  No  very  immediate  change,  either  in  the  habits  or  circum- 
stances of  the  Irish  people,  can  be  expected  to  result  from  them* 
Y^ears  must  elapse  before  their  influence  can  be  very  sensibly  felt.  It 
is  idle,  therefore,  to  trust  to  them  for  protection  from  a  pressing  and 
immediate  calamity.  We  must  resort  to  a  less  circuitous  system.  See-* 
ing  that  we  cannot  raise  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  same  level  oa 
those  of  Britain,  we  are  bound  to  take  effectual  precautions  to  prevent 
them  from  bringing  the  latter  down  to  their  own.  T\\e  sahis  populi  impe- 
riously  requires  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  farther  influx  of  Irish 
paupers.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  so  great  an  evil.  The  present 
atate  of  things  is  destructive  of  the  Iiappiness  and  comfort  of  the  people 
of  Britain,  without  being  of  the  least  advantage  to  Ireland.  A  law 
fihouid,  therefore,  be  enacted,  to  prevent  any  individual  coming  from 
Ireland  to  Britain  without  a  passport;  and  the  custom-house  officers 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  refuse  passports  to  ail  who  cannot  establish, 
by  satisfactor}^  evidence,  that  they  belong  to  some  other  class  than  that 
of  labourers,  or  that  they  have  some  other  object  in  view  in  visiting 
Britain,  than  that  of  employing  themselves  as  labourers.  The  same 
thing  might,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  effected  by  imposing  a  pretty 
heavy  tax  on  all  passengers,  and  making  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
responsible  for  its  payment.  But,  however  the  object  may  be  attained, 
we  hold  that  it  is  indispensable  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  farther 
immigration  of  paupers.  When  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  raised 
to  something  like  the  same  level  as  those  of  England,  the  freest  inter- 
course ma>'  be  allowed  between  the  two  countries.  Till  then,  howevert 
vfc  must  stand  on  the  defensive.  Justice  to  ourselves  requires  that  we 
should  erect  a  bulwark,  capable  of  throwing  back  the  tide  of  poverty 
that  IK  now  setting  so  strongly  against  us. 

At  present  we  have  neither  lime  nor  space  to  enter  unon  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted  for  improvmg  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more 
firmly  are  we  convincetl  of  the  propriety  of  encouraging  emigration, 
on  a  very  large  »cak%  to  our  trans-atlantic  possessions ;  and  of  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  that  emigration,  partly  by  a  t4ix  on  the  rent  of  land, 
ami  partly  and  chiefly  by  n  heavy  tax   on   cottages,  to  be  in   vvcry 
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ace  i>aicl  by  the  proprielor,     Tlie  thaokd  of  the  country  are  justly 

tto  Mr.  Wilmut  llurtun,  for  the  great  2ca1«  taleiitt  at)d  pereeveraitce 

whiflj  he  ha*  tiihplayed  in  bringing  tht?  question  of  emigration  fully  and 

fairly  before  tlie  pubhc.     We  iiope  he  will  not  be  disconcerted  by  the 

liteJe  interest  the  subject  seeras  to  have  excited  in  the  House  of  Cotn- 

njons^    He  may  be  o&vured  that  it  will*  at  no  distant  period,  force  itself 

upon  the  consideration  even  of  the  most  callous  and   indifferent,     'flie 

clamour  that  ha«  oi^  late  been  raised  against   the  proceedings  of  tho 

landlords  of  Ireland,   under   the   subletting  act.  appear»   to  us  to  bo 

utterly  without  foundation.      Ttie  circumstances  of  the   country  are 

[unfortunately  such  as  to  prevent  the  provisions  of  that  wise  and  excel- 

[lent  statute  frofn  being  rapidly  carried  into  effect.     It  is,  tn  moft  cases, 

[impossible  to  act  upon  it;  and  we  are  much  afraid  that  many  landlords 

riJJ  not  think  it  for  their  advantage  to  enforce  it,  even  though  they  had 

Ithe  power.    For  this  reason  Government  ought  to  interfere,  by  assisting 

1  stimulating  the  landlords  to  remove  thu  surplus  nunulation  thai  la 

it^present  hutted  upon  their  etiates;  and*  wlien  this  is  donctsuch  niom* 

aur«s  ought  to  be  ado[>ted  as  will  render  it  for  the  ifUtrrsi  of  tlte  land* 

lords  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 

.the  evil.    If  Govrnmient  da  not  interfere,  there  is  but  too  much  reason 

[to  fear  liial  the  subletting  act  will  bocome  a  mere  dead  letter.     And  if 

ISO,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  means  of  setting  bounds  to  that  endlesa 

[division  and  subdivision  of  the  land,  which  has  been  and  is  the  cursft 

tof  Ireland.     The  numbers  and  the  misery  of  the  population  will  go  oti 

rincreasing,  until  the  whole  country,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Capo 

I  Clear,  be  overspread  with  potato  beds,  and  hordes  oi*  half*naked  and 

I  Iialf* starved  savages.* 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  DISTURBANCES  AND  PAUPERISM,  f 

The  outrages  that  have  broken  out  during  the  last  few  months  among 

the  peasantry  of  the  noutliern  counties  of  England  —  lht*ir  tumultuary 
J  assemblages  —  the  terms  they  have  dictated  to  their  employers  —  their 
I  attacks  upon  machinery — the  repeated  instances  that  have  occurred 
jof  incendiarihrn  — (with  which  there  is  but  too  much  reat»on  to  sufmose 

tlmt  some  of  the  labourers  have  been  connected)  — ^ojid  the  proceedings 
[under  the  late  S[iecial  Commigsion.  alford  topics  oi^  deep  and  paintul 
[interest.  But  much  as  these  outrages  arc  to  he  regretted,  evinc»n^p  as 
[tliey  do,  the  existence  of  great  irritation,  distress,  and  ignorance,  it  iB 
'  lome  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  sphere  to  whicli  they  have  extended 
,  IS  but  of  limited  extent.     Tlie  northern,  and  most  of  the  midland  coun* 


•  Here  follown  a  Tublc.contRininjy  nn  Account  o(  Money  ntised  by  Poor's  Itates, 
[^C,  within  the  Ycwra  \bl'.K  IH14»uiul  \Hl3,   Si-v  [un^v  XM}. 

f  Tliree  Lecturer  on  tlic  R4UC  of  Wiigcs.  with  u  IVcf  '     ^ "    i%es  uf  the 

Iprt'setir   Disfnrbiiuccs.     By  N.W.  Senior,  Esq.     )i,  S5  on  nt  the 

[Clo^f    .*!*-»      I''  T  T '.».,..  \T      p,e4;n,  Ea<(.     3.  Bill  u,  ....  M.L..I.    t.i.tigrnmm  to 
bi*   ^1  ordered  by  the    House  of  Cuuuiioim  to  be 

[printL     —  ^  iU  to  auieiul  the  Lawa  in  En«»lttrid  rclntivc  to 

I  limtie,  ordcreil  hv  the  liou»e  of  Commons  to  lie  printed  I5tli  Febniary  Itf3l.-* 
rVoi^Uii.  11.43.    'March,  183L 
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tics,  koere  been  pcrfectlj  tnaqoO ;  and  thoo^  in  sncfa  a 
syitcni  M  onn,  it  is  impomSbie,  perfapsy  to  fix  on  aaj  period  in 
•one  iiiiiiUiif  huminem  m  mat  deprcwed,  and  tiiose  dependent  upon  k 
mwnkwtA  In  Sitnam,  windi  is  ahrajs  tlie  most  prolific  soorce  of  dimder, 
we  are  bold  to  afirm,  tbat  at  no  former  period  bas  indostrj  been  in  a 
healthjer  condition.  Most  sorts  of  fimn  prodnce  bring  good  pvieeiL 
Our  manoiactorcs  are  all  in  a  state  of  actiyitj,  and  moat  fliHci  of 
workmen  receire  bigb  wages.  To  wbaterer  causes,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  peasantry  in  some  districts  of  the  Southland  the  ouuages 
that  hare  been  perpetrated,  maj  be  ascribed,  they  most  be  of  a  kwal 
and  partial  character.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  >orthaniberland  and 
Dufham  would  not  hare  escaped  calamities  that  hare  be^i  so  preialcnt 
in  Kent  and  Hampshire. 

Many,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors,  aicrfl>e  all 
the  dis^ess  that  now  exists,  and  all  that  has  91  mnj  time  existed,  in  Ae 
country,  during  the  last  ten  yean,  to  the  proceeoings  with  respect  to 
the  currency  in  1819,  and  the  return  to  specie  payments  in  1821.  Sndi 
ridiculously  exaggerated  statements  carry  with  them  their  own  refuta- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  act  of  1819  made  some  addition 
to  the  burdens  of  the  country,  but  that  addition  was  comparatirelT 
trifling ;  and  Parliament  could  not  hare  refused  to  restore  the  standard, 
without  receding  from  the  express  terms  of  the  contract  into  which  it 
had  entered  with  those  who  adranced  money  to  the  state.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  at  present  into  any  yindication  of  the  return  to  specie 
payments  at  the  old  standard.  Whaterer  additions  it  may  hare  made 
to  the  public  burdens,  no  one  has  hitherto  dreamed  of  affirming  that  it 
added  more  to  those  of  one  district  or  county  than  to  those  of  another. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  peemUar 
distresses  of  the  peasantry  of  the  South.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to 
show  that  the  labouring  classes  are  always  benefited  by  a  rise  in  the 
Talue  of  mone^,  and  injured  by  its  fall.  But  though  the  reverse  were 
true,  it  1%  obvious,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  money  rose  to  the  same 
level  in  the  Lothians  as  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  that  this  rise  affords  no 
explanation  of  the  peculiarly  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  many  districts  of  the  latter. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  taxation.  There  was 
indeed  one  tax,  that  on  sea-borne  coal,  which  pressed  exclusively  upon 
the  southern  counties,  and  inflicted  on  them  far  more  injury  than  would 
be  readily  imagined  by  those  who  look  only  to  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
But  thanks  to  the  press  and  Lord  Althorpe,  this  odious  impost  has  been 
repealed ;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  subject  of  astonishment  how  a  tax  so 
glaringly  unjust  and  oppressive, —  a  tax  not  only  upon  a  necessary  of 
Hfe,  but  upon  the  most  important  instrument  of  manufacturing  industry, 
was  suffered  to  exist  for  so  long  a  period.  Pernicious,  however,  as  the 
influence  oi  this  tax  certainly  was,  its  operation  is  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  condition  of  the  southern  counties.  That  it  inflamed  and 
aggravated  the  existing  distress,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but  it  did  not 
create  it.  Other  causes  were  at  work  of  a  still  more  powerful  and 
destructive  character.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  sea-borne 
coal,  the  other  taxes  press  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  island.  They  are 
BM  heavy  in  the  most  as  in  the  least  flourishing  districts,  and  nught 
with  as  much  truth  be  said  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  peculiar  pros- 
perity of  the  latter,  as  of  the  peculiar  depression  of  the  former.  We 
certainly  have  no  wish  to  unaerrate  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
IS 
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heavy  luxation.  But  it  \»  an  evil  inBepurd>Ie  from  our  coiulitioti ;  tor 
Ko  long  aft  the  public  faith  ii$  preserved  unbroken,  antl  inlet] uate  provi- 
sion made  for  maintjtiuing  tranquillity,  and  national  independence  and 
honour,  KO  long  muit  a  very  large  revenue  he  raided.  It  ia  certain^ 
honpever,  that  the  pernicioua  influcDco  of  our  by  stem  of  taxation  has 
beeo  much  exaggerated  ;  and  though  ire  should  charitably  acouit  thoic 
who  represent  it  aa  the  i^ole  or  principal  cau«c  of  all  public  uistr««se0» 
of  any  mtention  to  inAame  popular  prejudice,  and  excite  divcontent, 
we  ahould  be  forced  to  maintiitn  tliat  they  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of 
the  effect*  of  tuxation.  and  of  the  liourcea  of  public  wealth*  We  »hall 
at  DO  distant  period  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  tithea*  and  shall  en^ 
deavour  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  they  ought  to 
be  commoted  But  though  none  can  be  more  fully  imprcMcd  tliun  we 
jtfe  with  a  conviction  of  tne  mischievous  and  demorali/jng  inHuenc<2  of 
^bis  impost,  still  it  is  a  general^  and  not  a  local  evil,  and  will  not*  there- 
fore, account  for  distresses  and  disturbances  incident  only  to  the  South, 
That  it  has  increased  their  intensity  and  violence,  in  mobt  true-  Tithe, 
however,  h  levied  in  districts  that  have  been  perfectly  trantjuilt  and 
without  laying  other  abuses  to  its  charge,  its  own  natural  operation  is 
sufficient  for  ita  coodenination. 

But  if  tlie  distrcMes  that  afflict  the  southern  counties  can  neither  b« 
ascribed  to  the  return  to  specie  payments,  nor  to  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  still  less*  can  they  be  ascribed  —  as  Mr.  Sadler  and  others  of 
that  school  would  have  us  believe  —  to  the  ascendency  of  the  doctrines 
as  to  free  trade.  How  these  astute  persons  may  explain  it,  we  do  not 
presume  to  conjecture;  but  the  fact  it  uncpiestionuble,  tliat  those 
branches  qC  industry  that  were  said  to  be  ruined  by  t}ie  *  newfangled* 
theories  of*  hard-hearted*  economists,  are  in  the  most  Bourishing  con- 
dition. This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  silk  and  glove  trades.  We 
believe  we  are  warranlca  in  affirming  that  the  trade  of  Spitalfields  was 
never  in  a  sounder  state  than  at  present;  And  the  British  ^ilk  manu- 
facture is  now  nearly  three  times  as  exteMV#  is  when  Mr*Ifuskisson 
Oiigiiiftted  those  welUadvised  and  judicious  measures  which  so  many 
•MDteiided  would  be  productive  of  it<i  ruin*  The  trade  of  Glasgow  has 
been,  for  the  last  two  years,  v^  ly  prosperous;  and  the  same 

may  be  said  of  the  trade  of  M  r,  Birmingham,  and  gcneratly* 

intiecd,  of  all  the  great  nianufucUinng  towns.     Agriculture  is  the  only 
great  branch  of  national  industry  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
exposed  to  ruinous  vicissitudes  :  and  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  idle 
to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise,  without  a  decided  modification 
of  the  present  corn  laws.     They  are  most  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
^f  all  classes,  and  to  none  are  they  more  hostile  than  to  those  of  the 
fcgricukurists.    Still,  however,  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  not  partial. 
Ijhey  are  as  injurious  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  and  are  in  no  respect 
more  mischievous  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  counties* 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  distress  which  exists  in  many  districts  of 
the  South,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  any  of  those 
general  causes  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  we  must  seek  for 
its  sources  in  those  that  are  more  confined  and  limited  in  their  opera- 
tion ;  and  these,  certainly,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  comparatively  depressed  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  South  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  abuse  of  the  poor-laws  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  Instead  of 
securing  a  refuge  for  the  really  destitute,  the  poor-laws  have  been  per- 
VOL.  IV,  r 
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rerted  in  the  gouthern  counties  to  the  very  worst  purposes ;  they  hare 
been  made  a  means  of  reducing  wages  to  the  lowest  level,  of  pauper* 
ising  the  whole  population,  and  of  throwing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  labour  upon  those  who  do  not  employ  a  single  labourer. 
This  perversion  began  in  1795.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated have  been  explained  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  and  others.  The  prices 
of  com,  and  most  other  articles  of  provision,  having  risen  to  an  unusual 
height  in  1795,  the  condition  of  the  labourers  was  changed  ver^  much 
for  the  worse,  and  many  of  them  were  subjected  to  severe  privations 
and  difficulties.  But  instead  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  particular 
cases  as  they  arose,  one  uniform  system  was  for  the  most  part  adopted* 
The  practice  appears  to  have  be^un  in  Berks.  The  justices  of  that 
county  issued  tables  in  1795,  stating  what  the  wages  per  week  of  a 
labourer  should  be,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  family,  and  the 
price  of  the  gallon  loaf;  directing,  at  the  same  time,  the  overseers,  and 
others  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  to  regulate  their 
allowances  accordingly.  And,  by  an  act  passed  m  1796,  (36th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  23.)  the  orders  of  the  justices  to  this  effect  were  rendered  valid, 
notwithstanding  any  regulations  to  the  contrary.  In  consequence,  the 
system  did  not  cease  with  the  accidental  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  it,  but  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to  continue  to  spread  pauperism 
and  improvidence  over  the  greater  part  of  the  South.  Happily,  the 
contannnation  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  North. 

In  the  first  table  issued  by  the  Berkshire  magistrates,  the  minimum 
weekly  wages  of  an  unmarried  labourer,  supposing  the  gallon  loaf  to 
sell  at  Is,,  were  set  down  at  3«.;  when  married,  and  having  one  child, 
ivages  were  to  be  at  least  6*. ;  if  he  had  five  children,  they  were  to  be 
at  least  12*.;  if  he  had  seven  children,  they  were  to  be  15*.  In  the 
event  of  the  price  of  the  gallon  loaf  rising  from  1*.  to  1«.  6cf.,  the 
wa^es  of  an  unmarried  man  were  not  to  be  less  than  4$.  Sd.  a  week  ; 
while  the  wages  of  a  married  man,  with  a  single  child,  were  not  to  be 
less  than  8*.  Sd, ;  and  those  of  a  married  man,  with  seven  children,  not 
less  than  20*.  Sd.  The  monstrous  folly  of  such  regulations  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  ;  and  considering  how  prevalent  they  have  become 
in  the  southern  counties,  can  any  one  wonder  at  their  being  overrun 
with  pauperism,  idleness,  and  crime  ?  The  attempt  to  make  the  wages 
of  labour  vary  directly  with  the  variations  in  the  price  of  bread,  dis- 
plays a  total  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  principles ;  —  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  to  labourers  the  same  supply  of  food  in  scarce,  as  in 
plentiful  years,  and,  consequently,  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity 
of  making  those  retrenchments,  by  which  a  deficient  supply  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  year,  and  absolute  famine  averted.  But  this 
regulation  was  wisdom  itself,  compared  with  that  which  increased  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
children.  Of  all  the  stimuli  that  could  be  applied  to  increase  the  pau- 
per population  of  the  country,  this  was  the  most  efficient.  It  did  what* 
ever  a  public  regulation  could  do  to  destroy  all  forethought  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Instead  of  marriage  being  a  con- 
nexion formed  with  due  deliberation,  afler  comparing  its  pleasures  and 
advantages  with  the  contingent  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  having 
a  family  to  provide  for,  it  came  to  be  principally  looked  to  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  claims  of  the  parties  on  the  parish.  The  practical 
ij^ults  have  been  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Mr.  Hodges,  M.P.  for  Kent,  stated,  in  his  verj-  valuable  evidence  before 
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,the  Emigratiao  Committee,  that  formerly  labouring  people  in  Kent  (iind 
the  same  ta  true  of  the  other  tiouthern  counties)  usually  i^taid  in  ser- 
vice till  they  were  tweuty-five,  or  thirty,  or  Uiirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  until  they  had  saved  from  40/.  to  50i,^  and  some  much  more ;  but 
that  now  they  married  early,  very  often  when  mifwr$,  jtpccubting  upon 
parish  relief  and  upon  nomething  being  done  for  ihem.  TAti  moral 
ehirtu'ieF  of  tht  fHVir^  Mr*  Hodges  adds,  ka$  b€m^  tolullt/ cHtm^fed  wiikm 
my  memory.     (FirMt  RtporU  p.  1 36.)  * 

The   operation  of  the  system  on  the   industry  of  the  labourers  ti 
qoally  disastrous.     It  ha^i  reduced   the  earnings  of  the  sober  and  in* 
ustrious  lo  the  satne  level  as  those  of  the  proBigateund  idle.     'ITie 
onduct  of  a  labourer  is  no  longer  regarded  ni  determining  his  wagea, 
liese  have  been  mnde  to  depend  on  the  tables  put  forth  by  the  ma* 
gistrates,  by  whom   all  clujsfces  —  the   prodigal   and   the  parsnuonious, 
the  careless  and  the  diligent,  the  able  bodied  and  the  feeble»  are  put 
on  the  same  footing  I     Were  the  all o h an ce- tables  entitled.  Rules  for  the 
Discouragement  of  Industry  and  Providence,  and  the  Encouragement 
f  Idleness  and  Improvitlonce,  they  would  be  pretty  correctly  deacribed« 
In  n»any  districts,  bodicj*  of  labourerK,  under  the  name  ot  rotiiidkfficii» 
\XQangiy9J^  sent  round   to  the   farmerSf  and  receive  always  a  part, 
md  sometimes  the  whole,  of  their  subsistence  from  the  parish,  while 
orking  upon  the  lands  of  individuals,     llie  fanner  is  thus  tempted 
€ither  to  dismiss  altogether,  or  greatly  reduce   die  wages  of  the  re* 
gular  labourers  in  his  employment.     In  the  South,  every  sort  of  indus- 
trious undertaking  is  either  carried  on  by  means  of  paupert*  or  hclotSt 
or  the  wages  of  those  w^ho  carry  it  on  are  reduced  by  their  competi- 
tion.    The  magistrates  and  overseers   tix  the  tariff  of  human  subsist- 
ence*    Its   amount    iii  not    deternuned  by  tlie  fair  competition   of  the 
parties,  on  the  principle  of  contending  interests  and  compromised  nd- 
vantage.     Owing  to  the  factitious  increase  of  population  caused  by  the 
^lowanee-system,  the  labourer  is  without  the  means  of  stipulating  for 
mirages*     He  must  take  what  is  offered  to  him  :  and  the  magistrates  nave 
lOnly  to  consider*  how  far  they  may  go  in  reducing  the  allowances 
rWithout  exciting  a  Mlum  sercile, 

Mr.  Senior  has  made  some  very  pertinent  and  striking  observations 
on  this  subject,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Wages.  *  In 
the  natural  state/  says  he,  *  of  the  relation  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  labourer,  where  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  of  work  to 
be  done,  are  the  objects  of  a  free  and  open  bargain;  where  the 
labourer  obtains,  and  knows  that  he  is  to  obtain^  just  what  his  ser- 
vices are  worth  to  his  employer,  he  must  feel  any  fall  in  the  price  of 
his  labour  to  be  an  evil,  hut  is  not  likely  to  complain  o^  it  as  an  in- 
justice. Greater  exertion,  and  severer  economy,  are  his  first  re- 
sources in  distress ;  and  what  they  cannot  supply^  he  receives  with- 
gratitude  from  the  benevolent.  The  connexion  between  him  and  his 
master  has  the  kindliness  of  a  voluntary  association,  in  which  each 
party  is  conscious  of  beneHt>  and  each  feels  that  his  own  welfare 
«  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  welfare  of  the  other.     But  the 


•  Mr,  Burke,  who  had  a  far  more  profound  imuI  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
just  principles  of  public  economy  than  any  other  i^tutcamfin  of  his  time,  pointed 
out,  with  a  prophetic  and  [lowerful  pen,  the  consequences  of  this  tampering,  ia 
Ilia  Tract  entitled  T/tanghtt  and  Dctaili  on  Sc^arcity^ 
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.•Bi.fcCTJOV>    TROy     Till    ZDIXBUHGIi    KrVITO. 

wurr-  ct:^'  f'    '**  *■  i^'ipai"-  tin  imran:  tht  iahourer  L*  paid. 

'■'"'"".^.ii-.iiiu  ••'    •""  fT/ii»t-  i»u:  Jiic  tnrw/^.  lit  ceases  u  in  i.  rreeinai^ 

i"!  "'•rii::':'   ''•*    itiuiJifiiLc.  till    rupacitv.  aiici  liit  maiiirniM .  hu:  nrt 

.    siiX-  .-  :w»^  '••■  '*"  ■•  ^*^^'^-     ^*'  ^^  ^^^^  that  he  ha>  fc  riahr'n  wiire*. 

^/.    ;■;   .»'.  t-  .*»#*#/' u>  work.     Wli(»  is  to  decidt  how  hard  he  fiLc-'.: 

,.'%•.•  .   »•■  '»*•**  U^rCi.  hf  doet«  work  ?     Who  is  to  decide  wha:  amouiii 

..    •  .v:^*-  '»«  ***•*'  *'  ^'//A'  »or     As  yet  tht  decisioL  has  becL  made  vj 

,,  ...'.•: -.'.vrf  uiiii  till  iiiu^istratfb.     But  they  were  intcrrested  panses. 

'  :ic  iui*k>iiri"  iiu>  upfKfUli'il  wjrnri  to  correct  tliat  decisioii.' 

I    iiiii\   a)>}ifur  ufiioiiisiiiiip   tiiat  u  system  productive  of  sucL  re^uJtf 

^uK.ii    iiaM   ht'L'ii   uih»n-i!il  to  prov  u]> :  hut  it   will  appear  so  to  tbo»e 

(•aM  IK  ijf  do  mil  reflect  on  tin  circumstances  which  pave  it  hirth.  and 

i>  111     uit    lUiucquuinU'd    with  tht    causes  of  ix>   heing    continued.     1: 

«\u>  cnu'rt'd  aito   from  liencvolfUT    motives.     Ihihuppily.  however,  zbe 

i^iJt»ranL't-  of  thi-  niiipstruti'h  unci  the  icpiNiaturt    ni'  all  those  principief 

liiai    uuiilii  to  havt    {:uidi'd   thcMr  prurtH-d nip's,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 

\uit  liM  thi-  I'xiprncit^  o<  thi-  poor.  iui>  chunpcii  their  intended  benevo- 

it?iiL't  into  u  liitltrr  curi*!..     And  tin  syptcni.  onrc   tstahlislied.  haf  been 

i'ununufd,  hfctiuHt-   the  i'unnors   cmunvcd   \v  throw  a  portion  of  the 

ImrdtMih  prowinp  out  of  it  uyov  otht*rs  :  mul  hcrausc  of  the  difficuitr  m 

ikt'ulinir  with  thi-  inuHs  of  puuporiKm  it  has  nipc^ndtTcd. 

Hud  the  eiiiploifrs  of  luhoiir  hffii  iilwuys  ichMitical  with  tlje  payer* 
of  till'  rules.  tliiTi-  IS  reiutoii  to  ilinik  tiiut  tht  ullowuncc  FyFtem  woiijd 
iif\or  htt\i'  niudi-  uny  ciuiKidtTuhU  prorrrss.  und  that  it  would  loofr 
mnci-  litni-  bui*n  rootod  out.  luit.  m  roust'tiutMic'c  of  all  f^orts  of  fixed 
propiTiy  boin;!  u^M'shod  to  tlif  pooi  h  niit..  u  larpr  proj»ortJon  of  the 
nu^os  ul  fanii  labour  ih,  in  nuin'^  cunos.  ]mi(l  h\  those  who  have  do 
cunci-rii  with  a^r Kultiirt-  ;  aiul  liiMU't-  it  is  iliut  this  FVfstem  combiner  in- 
juM.ii;i-  tu  ulhors  witii  do):raduiiiMi  to  tht-  poor.  Its  tendency  i«.  to  rob 
tht'  filmier  utid  t•li^lavl■  the  Intti'i. 

J>fht  rl•udt•r^  nsidoiif  in  tliuM-  hjipp>  districts  into  which  this  s^etn 
JiUb  nvt  bt.i-ii  JfitfiKJuird,  ^liuuld  at  iiiNt-  us  of  exagirer&tir^  ^c$  p^'r- 
iiicious  iotiuuict,  wt-  bt;f  ha%«  tu  lai  bttort  tht'ni  the  follows^  ^^CTact 
iroui  tht  Keport  of  tin.  Si  In  t  <  iMumittfi  of  the  Houj*  ct  L ocsiaons 
on  Labourt-is*  Waj:is.  jmiiird  m  l^•;^.  It  is  highly  deserving  of 
attention. 

*  Hio   c\i!s   which   follow    iroin   t^i-  allowance  system  xsay  be  thus 

•  onunuT.-itc^l  :  — 

•  Isfi    The*  omp)o\cr  iKhs  not  ohijin  trt'u-tiit  labour  frora  the  labourer 

•  whom  he*  hirt^s.     \\\  p:ut>  oi  NoiK'lL,  \oj  ^n^t.■l.nce.  a  labourer  is  quite 

•  i'rrf;im  of  oht 2)1  n mi*    :):\   :i!iow.i..«.i    trt»!n   the  pnri^h.  sufficient  to  sup- 

•  poif  l^r-  {M\\u\  .  ii   »»M>itjiic  iii;\  tHionji>  ;i  KiattiT  of  indifference  to 

•  hnn«  whtllici    h«*  rAin>  a   >n..)jl  >4.ni  o:    ;i   lurjre  one.     It  is  obvious, 

•  niil««r«U  ih;\i  rt  diMiulmution  to  *« oi L   nll^^l   Iv  the  consequence  of  so 

•  \inoioi  ;)   *\^I«^n.     \\<    «h.»**-   >ul»>.>tiiKV    IS    sooure  without  work, 
'  iiinl  who  » iu^noi  olM;\in   mo.*  ilun  A  nuic  siiflioicnoy  by  the  hardest 

•  wiia.wiU  n:»no:Ul\    h«    ,»ii    tJ:*    .^u^  xi\u\'s>  liihourer".     Frequently 

•  lilt   ^iiitl.  iliMto   l»\    lo»n    .»!    ix\s    >4u  h   l.*hoijr*rs  docs  not   amount  to 
■  iiliiii  Mitf.hi  I  iiviU  ht-  )«Hoi.k.«il   h\  a   >.i.j.lc*   iiihoiirer  at  task-work, 

•  In^i.iMi  I  .f  iti  (ln%  iu\  .III    lo  h»  <,^...,l   i;i   tlir  i^xidi^ncc.  and  in  the 

•  •l>l|i|illMl    III     nil     |t«'l«<Mi<    I  i>li^  •  I  r.iiii    \«i(lt    iho   Mll\lOl*t. 

'-»M|.  rn-'oni  who  h.n.  i.»«  n» .  d  o(  i.oni  uihonr.  arc  obliged  to 
'  ♦ hiI'Mli  III  ili»    i-nn-iui   ,1  w,itk«l.i.»    u»i   otJurs.     Tills  mustbe 
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*  the  case  wherever  the  labourers,  neceisariJy  employed  by  the  farmersp 

*  receive  from  the    n»ri«h  any  part  of  the  wages  which«  if  not  so 

*  patd»  would  be  puiu  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

'  SdJj«  A  flu rp lux  po[>ii]uti(>n  ib  encourngcd  ;  men  who  receive  hut  a 

*  FmaJI  pittance  know  that  they  have  only  to   mnrry,  and  that  nittiuicc 

*  will    be   uugmcnted    in   propartiun  to  the  number  of  iheir  children* 

*  Hence   the   supply   of  bbuur   ts  by   no  meann  regulated  by  the  de* 
'  niand,  and   parinhea  are  burdened  witli  thirty^  forty,  and  fifty  labour- 

*  er6»  for  whom  they  can  hnd  no  einploynient,  and  who  i^erve  to  de« 
I*  pre^  the  situation  of  alt  their  fellow  fnbourcrB  in  the  name  parish. 
[*  An  intelligent  witness,  who  in  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  hdiour* 
H  ers»  states,  that  when  compluininj^  of  their  allowance  they  frequently 
h  say  to  him«  "  W^  wili  marry ^  and  then  you  muni  mahUam  um*' 

I  *  4thly,  By  far  the  wontt  consequence  of  the  system  is»  the  degrada* 
k  tion  of  the  character  of  the  labouring  class. 

I  *  There  are  but  two  motives  by  which  mea  are  induced  to  work  ;  the 
\*  one,  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  themselves  and  their 
K  families ;  the  other,  the  fear  of  punijihment*  llie  one  produces 
I*  industry,  frugality,  sobriety,  family  affection,  and  puts  the  labour- 
k  ing  class  in  a  friendly  relation  with  the  re»t  of  the  commutiity  ;  the 
h  other  cause«,  as  certainly,  idlenei^,  imprudence,  vice,  dissension,  and 
K  places  the  master  and  tlie  labourer  in   u  perpetual  stmt€  of  jealousy 

*  and  mistrust.     Unforf  ,   it  is   tlie  tendency  of  the   system  of 

*  which  we  speak,  to  ^  the  former  of  these  principles,  trnd  in- 

*  troduce  the  latter.     Subdi^Unce  h  secure  to  all;  to  the  idle,  as  well 
'  a.s  the   induiLtrious ;  to  the   profligate  as  well   iisi  the  sober ;  and,  as 

i^  far  as  human  interests  arc  concerned,  all  inducement  to  obtain  ti 

I  •  good  character  is  taken  away,     llie  effects   have  curresponded  with 

[  •  the  cause.    Able  bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  their  work,  and  dis* 

■  solute  in  iheir  hour*  of  relaxation  ;  a  father  is  negligent  of  hif*  children: 

*  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessuirj'  to   coniribute  to  the  supnort 

*  of  their  parentji;  the  employers  and  the   employed   are  engageu  m 

*  perpetual  quarrels,  und   the   pauper,  always   relieved,  is  always  dis- 

*  contented  ;  crime  advajices  with  mcreaiiing  boldness,  and  the  parts  of 

*  the  county  where  thin  s)/stem  prevails  are,  in  spite  of  our  gaols  and 

*  our  laws,  filled  with  |>oacher«  and  thieves. 

'  The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  hns  of\en  induced  individuals  to 

*  desire  further  means  of  punishing  labourers  who  refuse  or  neglect  to 

*  work,  and  the  legislature  ha«  sometimes;  listened  with  favour  to  such 

*  proposids  ;    but  we   arc   persuuded,   that   any  attempt   to  make  the 

*  penalties  of  this  kind  more  efiicacious,  would  cither  De  so  repugnant 

*  to  the   national   character  as  to  be  totallv  inoperative,  or,  if  acted 

*  upon,  wouhl  tend  still  further  to  degrade  the  hibuuriiig  classes  of  the 

*  kinj,'dom/ 

After  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
allowance  synteni,  need  we  add,  that  its  abolition  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  legislature  ?  \Vc  say  abolition  ;  for  nothing  short  of  this  can  be 
of  any  material  service.  Labour  is  ft  commodity,  and,  as  such,  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  ou^ht  to  be  let\,  like  every  thing  else,  to  find 
itH  own  fair  vahjc  in  the  m«rkct.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  interference 
of  the  mftgifitrate,  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment, 
can  be  otherwise  than  pernicious.  His  compulsory  equalixatiuns  extin- 
guish industry  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  prevent  competition  on  the 
part  of  their  employers.     Thev  give  to  the  former  the  vices  of  slavtib 
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to  the  latter  those  of  petty  despots.  And  instead  of  wondering  at  the^ 
outrages  and  atrocities  that  have  recently  been  perpetrated,  our  only 
wonder  is,  that  they  did  not  break  out  sooner,  and  have  not  been  ten 
times  more  extensive  and  appalling. 

But  though  a  legislative  fiat  gave  birth  to  the  allowance  system,  such 
a  fiat  cannot  extinguish  it.  Wherever  it  has  been  long  acted  upon 
there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  labourers,  or  a  considerable  number 
of  labourers  for  whose  services  there  is  no  efiective  demand.  Suppose 
it  were  enacted,  that  henceforth  no  able-bodied  labourer,  engaged  in 
any  sort  of  regular  industry,  should  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  from 
the  parish,  and  that  all  those  who  were  not  so  employed  should  be 
separated  from  the  others,  and  employed  as  paupers  by  the  parish,  tke 
allowance  given  to  the  latter  toould  determine  the  wages  of  the  former.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  if  this  allowance  were  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to 
free  labourers,  the  latter  would  immediately  become  so  careless  and 
indolent,  that  their  employers  would  be  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  pauper  *  gang ;'  and, 
in  the  second  place,  supposing  the  allowance  given  to  paupers  to  be  less 
than  the  wages  of  labourers,  the  former  v/ould  go  to  the  farmers,  and,  by 
offering  to  work  for  them  at  less  than  they  are  paying,  would  sink  the 
rate  of  wages  to  the  level  of  the  parish  allowance.  It  is  therefore  quite 
impossible  to  establish  a  system  of  free  competition  in  the  adjustment 
of  wages  in  parishes  where  there  is  an  excess  of  labourers.  The  rate 
of  wages  in  them  must  inevitably  correspond  with  the  allowance  given 
to  paupers ;  they  are  not  places  in  which  superior  industry  and  inge* 
nuity  in  the  labouring  class  can  obtain  any  reward ;  the  wages  and  the 
performances  of  the  *  gangs '  at  public  works,  are  there  the  only 
standards  by  which  to  measure  the  wages  and  the  work  of  others. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  that  helotism 
now  so  prevalent  in  England,  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  labourers  for  whose  services  there  is  no  real  demand. 
Now,  this,  it  is  plain,  can  only  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways ;  that  is, 
either  by  placing  them  on  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  lands  at  home, 
or  by  removing  them  to  the  colonies.  But  the  first  of  those  modes 
would  really  occasion  an  aggravation  of  the  mischief;  we  should  be 
merely  shifting  the  locality  of  the  disease ;  exciting,  after  the  mannev 
of  the  fashionable  quacks  of  the  day,  an  ulcer  in  one  part  of  the  body 
politic,  by  way  of  curing  an  inflammation  in  another.  If  we  locate  the 
labourers  at  home,  the  lands  assigned  to  them  must,  speaking  gene- 
rally, be  of  a  decidedly  inferior  quality  to  the  worst  of  those  3iat  are 
now  cultivated ;  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  have  been 
occupied  in  preference.  They  will,  consequently,  obtain  less  for  their 
labour  than  the  occupiers  of  the  poorest  lands  obtain  at  present.  We 
shall  thus  reach  a  lower  step  in  the  descending  scale,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  frightful  increase  of  pauperism.     It  is,  indeed,  most 

f»robable  that  the  condition  of  the  persons  located  on  such  inferior 
ands  would  be  so  very  bad,  that,  unless  they  were  cooped  up  in 
Mr.  Owen's  parallelograms,  or  reduced,  like  the  Dutch  pauper  colo- 
nists, to  a  state  of  predial  slavery,  they  would  quit  their  situations,  and 
return  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  labourers  by  their  com- 
petition. These  effects  might  not  be  manifested  for  a  year  or  two;  but 
we  are  to  look  at  the  ultimate  and  lasting,  and  not  at  the  immediate 
and  transitory,  effects  of  such  a  system.  And  if  we  do  this,  and  con- 
sider the  disastrous  influence  that  a  forced  cultivation  of  poor  land 
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would  have  on  the  condition  of  tlie  labourer,  and  the  mtc  of  profit»  W0 
mii«t  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  in  the  laitt  degree  injurioui. 

Luckily,  however,  tile  other  melliod  for  effecting  the  removal  of  the  • 
surphj«  labourers  would  have  none  of  these  diiuid vantages  Emigration 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  emigrunitt  themselves,  by  conveying  them  to 
countries  where  none  but  good  lands  arc  cultivated,  where  labour 
is  in  extensive  demand,  and  where  every  industrious  individual  would 
have  a  reajsonable  prospect  of  nttauiing  to  a  state  of  conifortuble 
independence.      It  would   be  udvantageous   to  tlie  lubourerjt  who  rc- 

ained  at  hooie^  h)-  removing  those  paupers  who»e  cumnetition  dc* 
jresi»es  their  wagt'!»  to  the  lowct>t  limit,  and  by  |iroviding  for  the 
abolition  of  the  alJouance  syitiem;  and  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
all  classes,  by  drying  up  the  most  copious  source*  of  internal  coiu* 
motion,  and  by  extending  and  multiplying  our  conimcrcial  rclotiona 
with  other  countries* 

But  it  m  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  pec4iliar  advantages  of  cmigrn* 
tion.  They  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  every  one  by  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Mr*  VVitmot  Jlorton.  It  i*  impnsi.ihle,  indeed,  for  any 
one  who  ha^  attended  to  the^e  subjects,  to  cstinmte  to^i  highly  the 
services  of  that  right  honourable  person*  He  ha*  laboured  for  years 
with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  that  was  proof  a^'aioHt  the  hostihty  of 
avowed  enemies,  the  sneers  of  witlingB,  and  the  indilfercncc  of  Uic 
multitude.  But  the  recent  events  have  shown  tht-  solidity  of  his  leading 
principles,  and  the  correctnei»s  oi*  hh  general  view»^;  and  we  hope  that, 
before  netting  out  tor  the  liastern  world,  he  will  have  the  gratificatioa 
of  **eeing  his  opinions  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  Parliament. 

Tliere  are  no  material.^  for  correctly  etfti mating  the  imniber  of  sur- 
plus labourers  in  Enghind*  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is 
nearly  so  great  as  is  comtnonly  supposed.  A  small  excess  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  is  sufficient  to  plunge  the  whole  into  the  abyss  of  pau- 
pcnsm^  The  removal  of  ^2(K\V(K)  individuals  from  the  agricultural 
cotjntici*  would,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  quite  «uf!icient  to  admit  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  allowance  system,  amh  at  the  same  ttme,  to  raise 
wages  to  a  proper  level.  But,  whatever  be  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  carry  emigration,  there  is  in  the  colonies  far  more 
than  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  emigrants  that  would  be  hcnt 
out*  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New  Holland  hav<?  all  a  boundless 
extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  And  white,  by  sending  settlers 
to  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  from  that  mass  of  pauperism  by  which 
we  are  now  weighed  down,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  laying  the 
foundations  of  new  empires,  and  diffusing  tlie  blesaings  of  civUizatioo, 
religion,  and  the  arts. 

But  apart  from  all  that  has  previously  been  stated,  the  events  of  the 
last  few  months  have  shown,  that  the  existing  evils  in  the  condition  of 
tlie  poor  can  no  longer  be  triticd  with  ;  the  time  for  anodynes  and 
soporilics  has  gone  by,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  powerful 
medicines.  The  b^Uum  servih^  so  lately  raging  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, has  been,  for  the  present,  put  down.  But  the  embers  are  still 
alive,  and  may  easily  be  fanned  into  a  flame.  Though  the  jails  and  the 
hulks  have  been  crowded  with  the  victims  of  offended  justice,  the 
pcusantry  have,  on  the  whole,  been  successful.  They  have,  in  most 
tu\esj,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  farmers  and  occupiers  to  promise  theni 
very  high  wages.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  be  possible^  even 
were  rents  entirely  remittcdi  for  the  farmers  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 
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If  tbitj  do  MC  d^  krcadk  of 
■MCiiocift:  and  d  duty  d^  iik  fi»be 
fcsc  fGUdtfkcd  with  viuc  therteve 


Beta^  »a  rctioccd  to  a  itate  of  ] 

goiiii  theoMelTcs  bj  sopcnor  i 

€b^tct  BTHt  be  to  iiB|irove 

bf  ilmt  af  tbreao  j 

i^bten  tbeir  taHfcsu     Tbt ; 

c&ru  be  ande  to  diKo^Te  the 

•cesft  obrioiis.     Bat  to  disaoKe  it  ve  mart  deal  with  < 

with  a  rcspooBbie  indiridizal,  iadaeBCcd  hf€  the  n^ 

ftience  ocber  oea,  mttf^d  of  dralnig  with  the 

aecordine  to  scaks  and  tabies»  ai  if  tbej  vcre 

ioacccwble  to  reaioo,  and  gomaihlf  onlj  br  fivce.    So  i 

practice  will  certainh'  tenmnate.  if  it  be  left  to 

throviog  down  ail  that  i*  high,  ^  '  ' 

h  lorn.     The  lecnntT  of  propertr  hat  been  diakruj  and 

loft :  and  it  is  ne&t  to  certain,  that  both  will  be  ikitiofgd,  \ 

end  be  pot  to  the  flaverir  of  the  working  Hawp», — unlcas  their  w^ca 

be  determiDed  on  the  principle  of  coaipetitian,  and  iadnstiTy  fore- 

thoitt;fat,  and  good    coiuiact  be  again  lendered  the  onlr  iMans  bj 

whicn  labourera  can  hope  to  improTe  their  condition. 

We,  therefore,  cordiallr  approre  of  the  principle,  and  of  BKMt  of  the 
details,  of  the  bill  introcfoced  br  the  present  Miniitnr  for  facilitating 
emigratioQ*  It  might  safelj,  as 'we  thmk,  haie  gone  a  good  deal  far- 
ther ;  but  perhaps  it  was  best  to  begin  with  a  measure  like  the  present. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  connaissioo  bj  the  crown, 
who  are  to  hare  power  to  contract,  either  with  Testries  or  indiridoals, 
for  the  remoral  of  panpers,  chargeable  or  likely  to  become  charge- 
able, to  the  colonies,  under  such  regulations  as  goremment  maj  think 
fit,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue.  The  sums  adranced,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  goremment,  are  to  be  repaid  by  an  assessment  upon  all 
property  liable  to  contribute  to  the  poor's  rate,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent«  per  annum,  till  the  whole  be  extinguished.  The  powers  rested  in 
the  commissioners  and  lords  of  the  treaisury  by  the  act  are  limited  to 
the  term  of  fire  years. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  <:hil- 
dren,  as  paupers  in  the  southern  counties,  may  be  set  down,  at  a  rough 
average,  at  from  22/.  to  26/.  a- year.  It  is  difficult,  among  the  con- 
flicting accounts  that  are  in  circulation,  to  estimate  the  probable 
expense  of  conveying  such  a  family  to  Canada,  and  establishing  them 
there ;  but  taking  the  largest  estimate,  it  could  not  exceed  80/. ;  so 
that  the  parish  or  landlord,  bound  to  support  such  a  family,  would  be 
a  wery  great  gainer  by  contracting  for  theur  removaL  To  talk,  as  some 
honourable  gentlemen  have  done,  from  whom  we  expected  better 
things,  of  emigration  diminishing  the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  diminished  population,  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  absurd. 
About  a  Mixih,  or^  at  the  very  outside,  SL^ftk  part  of  the  capital  will 
suAce  to  establish  a  pauper  family  in  Canada  that  is  required  for  its 
ftupport  at  home.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  must  deduct  from 
the?  expense  of  keeping  such  a  family  the  value  of  their  labour.     But 
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tbote  who  consider  the  miichievaui  influence  which  tlie  maintenance 
of  able-bodied  labourers  in  a  state  of  baupensm  has  on  the  industry  of 
others*  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  fur  more  work  would  be  cIohq 
by  the  remaining  labourers,  were  the  paupers  removed^  than  U  at 
present  executed  by  tJie  whole:  and  that,  consequently,  nothini^  ought 
to  beset  down  to  the  credit  of  the  work  performed  by  the  pauper.^.  It 
roust  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  \f  no  eSbrts  be  made  to  Muhvert  the 
allowaiice  system,  by  providing  an  outlet  for  the  suqiKm 
the  charge  on  their  account  will,  from  the  natural  progre&s 
of  the  eril,  go  on  regularly  increasing,  until  it  swallows  up  the  whole 
net  revenue  of  the  country.  Nothing,  tht^reforr,  can  be  a  greater 
niijitukf,  tlmu  to  suppose,  that  those  who  consent  to  make  an  advance 
for  the  removal  of  paupers*  are  making  a  sacritice  to  get  rid  of  an 
accidental  and  transitory  evih  The  fact  is»  they  are  making  a  com* 
paratively  small  sacrifice,  to  rid  themselTcs  of  an  evil  which  is  deeply 
•Mftedy  which  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  effectually 
counteracted,  will,  at  no  distant  period^  sink  all  claases  baiow  iba  level 
of  that  which  is  now  lowest. 

It  is  very  properly  provided  in  the  bill,  that  no  one  is  to  be  sent 
abroad  as  an  emigrant,  except  with  his  own  express  consent;  and  that 
no  sort  of  force  or  undue  perstuasiou  is  to  be  used  to  induce  any  one  to 
give  such  consent.  But  if  the  bill  should  pats  into  a  law,  parishet  will 
not  do  their  duty  by  the  public,  or  by  theniilhrii,  if  tfaej ao  Dot  mate* 
riatly  lessen  the  present  inducements  to  cOBtMlQ#  at  borne  at  penperi* 
It  was  stipulated  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  latt?  distur- 
bances, that  aU  labourer*,  however  slothful  or  negligent,  and  whether 
<  1   by  the  parish  or  not,   should  receive  21.  3rf.  a*day  at  an 

;i  r  the  year  !     In  the  event,  however,  of  the  present  bill  passing, 

die  parishes  that  have  entered  Into  this  agreement  may  fairly  recede 
from  it.  They  are  entitled  to  tell  the  labourers,  that,  when  it  was  made, 
there  was  no  outlet  for  the  surplus  labourers;  that  such  an  outlet  is 
now  provided;  that  the  parish  is  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
conveyance  to  countries  where  land  ts  cheap  and  labour  dear,  and 
where,  instead  of  getting  two,  they  may,  if  they  choose  to  be  indus- 
trious, realize  four  or  hve  shillings  a^day  ;  and  that,  having  given  them 
thid  option »  they  have  resolved  upon  reducing  the  allowance  to  one 
shilling  a-day. 

An  end  ought*  then,  also  to  be  put  to  the  present  practice  of  making 
a  distinction  between  the  allowances  to  single  and  married  men.  The 
choice  of  going  to  the  colonies  deprive!*  the  latter  of  any  just  cause  of 
complaint  they  might  have  had,  had  the  allowances  been  equalised 
without  this  option  being  offered.  The  totid  abolition  of  this  dislinc* 
tiun  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  abolition  of  the  allowance 
gyMtrui,  aiul  the  growth  of  provident  habits  among  the  poor 

Hie  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  bill  tor  '  Facilitating 

*  Emigration,'  as  if  it  were,  *  A  bill   for  the  Trani^iporuitton  of  Men 

*  because  of  Poverty,*  will  not,  we  trust,  make  any  serious  impression. 
The  bill  is  eminently  calculated,  were  it  passed  into  a  law,  to  promote 
tlie  interests  of  the  poor  ;  and  they  are  not  their  friends,  but  their 
worst  enemies,  who  labour  to  procure  its  rejection.  We  disclaim  all 
participation  in  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  would  persuade  the 
labourer  to  continue  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  destitution  in  England, 
when  he  may  become  free  and  prosperous  in  the  colonies.     W  such 
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|iei>oi»  be  honest,  their  nodons  of  hammitT  are  about  as  singular  as 
those  of  the  chemist  who  mistoolr  salt  for  sugar :  if  thej  be  dishonest, 
and  assnmp  the  cant  of  diaritj,  and  so  forth,  merely  as  a  cloak  to  mask 
their  designs,  knarerj  cannot  well  go  fivtha-. 

We  recommend  the  fc^owii^  paragraph,  which  is  not  more  striking 
than  true,  from  the  ^yd^My  Gazttie,  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
honestly  think  that  emigration  would  be  injurious  to  the  poor : 

*  Here,  then,  is  a  country,  prepared  to  our  Tery  hands,  for  all  the 

*  purposes  of  civilized  life.    While  England  is  groaning  under  a  popu- 

<  lation  for  which  she  cannot  proride  bread,  here  is  an  unmeasured 

*  extent  of  rich  soil,  that  has  lain  fallow  for  ages,  and  to  which  the 

*  starving  thousands  of  the  north  are  beckoned  to  repair.     Tbe  great 

<  want  of  England  is  employment;   the  great  want  of  New   South 

<  Wales  is  labour.     England  has  more  mouths  than  food ;  New  South 

<  Wales  has  more  food  than  mouths.     England  would  be  the  gainer  by 

*  lopping  off  one  of  her  superfluous  millions ;  New  South  Wales  would 

*  be  the  gainer  by  their  being  planted  upon  her  ample  plains.  In  Eng<- 

*  land,  the  lower  orders  are  perishing  for  lack  of  bread ;  in  New  South 

*  Wales,  they  are,  like  Jeshuron,  **  waxing  fat  and  kicking*'  amid  su- 

<  perabundance.  In  England,  the  master  is  distracted  to  find  work  for 
*'  his  men ;  in  New  South  Wales,  he  is  distracted  to  find  men  for  his 

*  work.     In  England,  the  capitalist  is  glad  to  make  his  three  per  cent ; 

*  in  New  South  Wales,  he  looks  for  twenty.     In  England,  capital  is  a 

*  mere  drug  —  the  lender  can  scarcely  find  a  borrower,  the  borrower 

*  can  scarcely  repay  the  lender ;  in  New  South  Wales,  capital  is  the 

*  one  thing  needful  —  it  would  bring  a  goodly  interest  to  the  lender, 
'  and  would  make  the  fortune  of  the  borrower. 

*  Then,  let  the  capitalist  wend  hi^  way  hither,  and  his  one  talent  will 

*  soon  gain  ten,  and  his  ten,  twenty.     Let  the  labouring  pauper  come 

<  hither,  and  if  he  can  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  dig,  he  shall  be 

<  welcome  to  three  and  twevtt  shillings  a-wesk,  and  shall  feast 

*  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  at  a  penny  or  twopence  a-pound.    Let  the 

<  workhouses  and  gaols  disgorge  their  squalid  inmates  upon  our  shores, 

<  and  the  heart-broken  pauper,  and  the  abandoned  profligate,  shall  be 

<  converted  into  honest,  and  industrious,  and  joUy-faced  yeomen.'-^ 
{Sydney  Gazette,  22d  May,  1850.) 

It  was  contended,  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  that 
the  increase  of  population  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  200,000 
a-year ;  and  that,  unless  emigration  were  carried  to  this  extent,  it  could 
do  no  good.  But,  with  all  due  respect,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  entirely  unfounded  than  this  statement.  Capital 
and  population  are,  at  present,  advancing  in  certain  ratios ;  and  the  ob- 
ject m  proposing  emigration,  is  not  to  hinder  any  increase  of  population, 
but  to  lessen  the  ratio  of  its  increase,  so  that  the  balance  may  be  made 
to  incline  in  favour  of  capital.  An  emigration  of  20,000  or  S0,000 
a-year  may  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  would,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  a  very  few  years,  materially  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labourers. 

Besides  providing  an  outlet  for  the  existing  surplus  labourers,  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  taken  to  check  their  undue  increase  in  future,  by 
removing  every  direct  encouragement  to  improvidence.  For  this  pur* 
pose  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and  in  the 
present  practice  of  assessing  houses  and  cottages  to  the  poor  s  rate. 
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Ttte  pretent  law  of  MtUemimt  it*  lo  the  lafit  degree,  cumplicated  t  and 
caaea  are  perpetuaJly  occurring^  as  to  which  the  upliiiotiA  of  the  ahlest 
lawjara  difier  entirely.  ThiA  ambiguity  has  led  to  a  frightful  uiaii»  of 
Jjtigatibn;  so  mudi  jto,  that  thu  itumii  annimlly  expended^  in  En^^'lund 
aod  Woles^  upon  lawsuits  as  to  questians  cifsettlementt  ^c  ,  exceed  the 
whole  ex  penile  of  the  establiithed  Church  of  Scotland  !  Now*  it  may 
eastly  be  shown,  that  alnioAt  the  whole  of  thi«  enormoun  expt^n^c  may 
be  saTed,  and  various  very  advantageous  retiultH  secured,  by  merely 
declaring,  that  no  settlement  shnU  be  obtained  olhernise  than  by 
birth  ;  or  that  tlie  phicc  where  an  individual  is  born  shall  be  heUl  to  be 
the  place  of  his  settlement.  At  present,  settlements  may  be  obtmncd 
by  apprenticeship,  service,  the  occupancy  of  lands  or  houses  of  a  cer- 
tain value,  &c,;  and  the  desire  to  prevent  a  stranger,  coming  to  reside 
in  u  parish,  from  obtaining  a  settlement  by  these  means,  has  led  to 
various  practices  productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and  of  eodlcaa 
litigation.  But,  were  the  place  of  ones  birth  declared  to  be  the  iihict0r 
his  settlement,  all  these  inconveniences  would  be  avoided  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  landlords  and  occupiers  would  have  the  strongest  motives  to 
exert  themselves  to  check  those  improvident  unions  which  have  led  to 
so  much  mischit-f.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made  to  the  proposed  change ;  and  we  look  forward  to  its 
favourable  consideration  by  Parliament. 

Besides  amending  the  law  with  respect  to  settlements,  something 
deciMvc  ought  to  be  done  to  check  the  practice  of  building  cottages 
for  paupers.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  a  cottage  is 
built,  should  he  mnde  responsible  for  its  occupiers;  and  that  if  they 
become  clmrgeablc,  he  should  he  bound  to  provide  for  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  object  in  view  may  he  securea  by  directly  assessing  cot- 
tages to  the  poor  s  rate ;  making  the  assessment,  in  all  cases,  fait  upon 
the  landlord,  and  not  upon  the  occuTiier.  At  present,  it  oflcn  happens 
that  the  public  econoniy  of  a  parish,  otherwise  in  a  very  healthy  con* 
diiioD,  is  vitiated  by  the  proprietor  of  a  few  acres,  speculating  upon 
turning  them  to  good  account,  by  covering  them  with  cottages,  that 
uttimately  become  the  receptacles  of  paupers;  the  support  of  sucli 
paupers  falling  almost  entirely  on  others,  the  rate  affecting  the  small 
patch  of  land  upon  which  the  cottages  are  built  being  quite  inconsi* 
derable.  This  is  a  flagrant  abuse ;  and  one  the  influence  of  which  is 
most  extensive,  and  calls  loudly  for  amendment.  Nothing,  indeed,  has 
done  more  to  multiply  the  number  of  paupers,  than  the  encourogemcnt 
that  has  thus  been  held  out  to  the  improper  increase  of  cottages;  and 
there  is  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  the  allowanco 
svt^tem,  that  would  do  more  to  arrest  the  prngrcNS  of  pauperism,  than 
~^Uic  enactment  of  a  law  that  should  render  such  sort  of  speculations  aa 
jnprotitable  to  llie  speculators  as  they  are  injurious  to  tlie  nnblic* 
The  evils  arising  from  the  temjiTations  at  present  heltf  out  to  the 
^erection  of  cottages  were  forcibly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hodges  in  his 
evidence  already  r| noted.  *  Perhaps,*  i»aid  this  very  intelligent  gentle- 
Dian,  '  f  am  taking  a  liberty  in  advert mg  to  what  I   stated  the  other 

*  day :  hut  without  an  attention  to  the  fact  there  disclosed,  o/'  t/tv  prOm 

*  dit^ioiiji  ifwrrane  of  cottatfcx  of  late  years,  all  uUier  reguLitima  nnll  be  nis- 
Y  gaiory :  and  I  cannot  forbear  urging  again,  that  this  [a  plan   of  enii- 

*  gtationj  or  any  similar  measurcj  having  for  ita  object  tht?  relief  of 
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BA  the  legislnure*  \n  lu  wttdaoit  woulil  not  allow  them  to  be  MnfiiM 
with  thi«  luxury  in  a  legitimata  wmy*  tJtey  were  forced  to  buy  it«  tnoygb 
at  a  higher  price,  frocu  pottdMli*  In  vain  hm  ttaiute  afker  itatute,  and 
penalty  aflcr  penaUy*  been  added  to  tliijt  barbarous  code,  inataad  of 
potting  down  poaching,  they  hare  rendered  it  univerMl ;  and  lunre  pro* 
liac«d  a  degree  o(  irritation  and  disgust,  and  a  yearning  afler  Ten* 
gemce  among  the  peasantry,  that  hat  been  and  may  be  turned  to  the 
moal  dangerous  puriiutes. 

We  therefore  hail  with  infinite  tatisfactioo  the  bill  introduced  bv 
Lord   ^  .  for  Ic^atizing  the  sale  of  game,  mod  for  abolishing  all 

tboee  IS*  devised  by  the  Kimrodi  of  former  daya,  as  to  nualiti- 

catjons.  llii»  bill  declares  that  game  shall  be  the  prnprrty  of  tne  tn* 
dividual  on  whose  land  it  is  tound;  and  that  every  andividua]»  oti 
ing  otit  a  license,  coating  Jt6  a  year,  shall  be  entitled  tn  kill  game 
his  obtaining  leave  from  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  orer  which  be 
shoots.  Dealers  in  game  are  to  take  out  a  licence.  Poachers  taken  at 
night  with  guiis^  dogs,  drc,  for  the  killing  o(  garnet  ^^t  for  the  6 rat 
oMce.  to  be  imprisoned  and  kefii  to  hard  labour  for  any  period  not 
more  than  ^r  months;  ior  a  second  offence,  the  party  tnay  be  im* 
prisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  eiffki  months ;  and  eit^ry  suhae* 
quent  offence  is  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  offending 
may  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  court,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding  tv»  ymir** 

Should  this  bill  pass  into  a  taw,  it  will  confer  the  ^*atest  beneiil 
upon  the  public*  It  is  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  game  laws  has  been  bottomed  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  wtit  do  much  to  rid  them  of  their  eoofoiitiet.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  say,  that  the  proposed  penalties  €tt  peaching  teem 
to  be  a  great  deal  too  rigonms*  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  declare  tliat  aWinmh /era'  naiung  nre  property;  but  mankind 
wilJ  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  right  of  property  is  as  much 
violated  by  killing  a  partridge  or  a  hare,  which  maVi  by  a  volition  of 
its  own,  become  (he  property  of  twenty  individuals  in  a  day,  as  it  is 
by  killing  a  turkey  or  a  sheep ;  or  that  the  former  ofience  should  be 
Visited  with  the  same  penalties  as  the  latter*  We.  however,  agree  in 
opinion  with  those  who  consider  that  the  practice  of  breeding  and  pre* 
serving  va*t  quantities  of  game  in  particular  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  hafitWf  that  is,  for  enabling  the  lame  and  the  blind  to  rival  the  shoot* 
ing  feats  of  Mr«  OsbaliJiston  and  Lord  Kennedy,  is  the  firinci pal  catiae 
of  poaching*  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  practice  that  ought  to  be 
directly  suppressed  by  a  leginlative  enactment ;  but  certainly  we  know 
of  none  that  is  less  entitled  to  protection.  This  accumulation  of  game 
create*  an  overpowering  temptation  to  poaching  :  and  so  long  as  pre- 
servcrt  are  multiplied  all  over  the  country,  —  as  over-fed  pheasants  and 
half-fed  cottagers  are  brought  into  contact, — so  long  will  the  latter 
prey  upon  the  former.  Surely,  then,  there  can  be  neither  hardship  nor 
injustice  in  laying  it  down,  that  those  who  choose  to  regale  themselves 
With  a  luxury  of  this  sort,  —  who  choose  to  indulge  in  a  sport  that 
tempts  their  IclJow-men  to  commit  what  the  law  has  declared  to  be  a 
crime  of  no  common  dye,  —  should  be  made  to  pay  smartly  for  the 
gratification  of  their  tastes.  And  we  would,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest, 
that  all  individuals  employed,  for  whatever  period,  as  gamekeepers  or 
m  keepers  of  preserves,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  should  be  charged 
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with  an  excise   license   of  at  least   12/.  12^.   or  15/.  15jy,a*year.     This 

would  not  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  preserves,  but  it  would 
confine  the  practice  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  render  it  infinitely 
less  noxious  than  at  present. 

But  supposing  that  the  present  unemployed  labourers  were  conveyed 
to  the  colonies,  that  the  abuses  of  the  poor-laws  were  corrected,  and 
the  game  laws  abolished  or  reconciled  to  the  obvious  principles  of 
justice  and  common  sense,  still  we  should  not  have  done  enough  to 
secure  the  poblic  tranquillity.  The  situatmn  of  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  preg- 
nant with  many  dimculties*  The  very  large  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion depending  for  subsistence  on  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
liable,  consetjuently*  to  sudden  and  severe  reverses,  ts  one  of  those 
circumstances  that  merits  the  most  anxious  attention  of  statesmen.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  do  every 
thing  that  is  possible  to  diminish  the  chances  of  commercial  distress, 
by  giving  freedom  to  the  merchant,  and  especially  by  abolishing  the 
existing  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  —  restrictions  which  multiply 
the  chances  of  famine  at  the  same  time  that  they  injure  the  agricul* 
turist.  But,  do  what  wc  will,  the  manufacturing  population  must  al- 
ways be  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment!^  and  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  means  of  support,  by  changes  of  fashion  or  policy  abroad 
and  at  home.  Surely,  then,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  meet  such  trying  vicissitudes,  when  they  do  occur, 
with  patient  fortitude,  and  without  aggravating  the  pressure  of  calamity 
by  any  rash  proceedings  of  their  own.  The  outrages  of  the  agricul- 
turists may  be  repressed  and  put  down  with  comparatively  little  diffi* 
culty  I  but  were  such  a  spirit  to  arise  among  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  as  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  southern  counties,  national 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  be  the  result*  Let  no  man  tliink  that,  if 
the  spirit  of  discontent  and  outrage  should  once  insinuate  itself  into 
the  manufacturing  districts,  it  could  be  suppressed  or  kept  down  bv 
force.  So  mighty  a  mass  cannot  be  dragotmed  and  coerced  into  obedi- 
ence. If  we  would  prolong  that  security  which  has  been  the  principal 
foundation  of  our  prosperity,  we  must  show  the  labourers  tliat  they 
are  interested  in  its  support  ;  and  that  whatever  has  any  tendency  to 
weaken  it,  is  even  more  injurious  to  them  than  to  any  other  class*  For 
this  reason,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  lose  no  titne  in  setting  about  the  organization  of  a  realty 
useful  system  of  public  education.  The  safety  of  (he  empire  depctms 
whoUi/  on  the  conduct  of  the  muUittifie  ;  and  such  bemg  the  case,  can  any 
one  doubt  the  paramount  importance  of  the  diffusion  of  sound  in- 
struction ? 

This  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  any  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  or  \eh 
to  individuals  or  societies.  The  astounding  exhibition  of  ignorance 
made  at  the  late  trials  for  rioting,  shows  how  wretchedly  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  educated.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  manufac- 
turing population  can  read  and  write ;  but  a  Knowledge  of  these  orta 
ts  not  enough.  Besides  being  instructed  in  them,  and  m  the  duties  and 
obligations  enjoined  by  religion  and  moralilVj  the  poor  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  those  circumstances  which  principally  determine 
their  condition  in  hfe.  They  ought,  above  all,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
filititi  and  elementary  doctrines  respecting  populution  and  wages;  ia 
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the  advantages  derived  froin  the  institution  of  private  property,  and 

ihc  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery;  ai>d  in  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  that  gradation  of  ranks,  and  inequahty  of  fortunes, 
that  are  as  natural  to  society  as  heat  to  fire  and  cold  to  ice.  The 
interests  of  the  poor  are  identified  with  the  support  of  all  those  great 
principles,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other  classes.  And,  were  they  made  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  fact, 
it  would  be  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  secu- 
rities for  peace  and  good  order  would  not  be  immeasurably  increased* 
Those  revolutionary  and  anti -social  doctrines,  now  so  copiously  distri- 
buted, would  be  rejected  at  once  by  an  instructed  population*  But  it 
IS  not  easy  to  estimate  what  miiy  be  their  influence  in  a  period  of 
poHtical  excitement  and  public  distress,  when  addressed  to  those  whose 
education  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  whose  judgment  is,  in  con* 
sequence,  guided  by  prejudice,  and  not  by  principle. 

We  hope  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  be 
speedily  called  to  this  most  important  subject.  The  foundations  of 
real  security  are  beyond  and  above  the  law.  They  depend  on  the 
knowledge  and  morals  of  the  people*  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that 
rulers  who  neglect  to  provide  their  subjects  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing cheap  and  really  useful  instructioo,  are  justly  chargeable  with 
tlie  neglect  of  a  most  essential  duty. 

We  nave  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  article  with  any  remarks  as  to 
the  condition  of  tlie  Irish  poor^  and  tijeir  immigration  into  England, 
These  are  subjects  that  require,  and  must  have,  a  separate  discussion. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS.* 

In  whatever  point  of  view  the  question  with  respect  to  the  Abolition  or 
modification  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  may  be  considered  —  whether 
as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  landlords  and  farmers,  or  those  of  the 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  monicd  classes  — it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  W^e  do  not»  certainly »  think 
that*it  is  in  itself  a  difficult  question;  but  it  is  one  with  respect  to 
which  the  greatest  misapprehetisions  arc  universally  entertained*  The 
deceitful  statements  and  declamatory  harangues  of  the  agricultural 
orators  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intemperate  invectives  of  many  of 
their  opponents  on  the  other,  have  given  rise  to  the  most  erroneous 
and  contradictory  opinions  with  respect  to  the  practical  bearing  and 
real  operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  and  the  elFects  that  would 
follow  from  their  repeal ;  and  have  rendered  a  patient  investigation  of 
facts,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  indispensable  to  clear  away 
the  obscurity  in  which  tlte  question  has  been  studiously  involved,  and 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  with  respect  to  it. 


•  Mr.  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Trade  in  Com,  and  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  Printed  bv  order  of  the  House  of  Coimaons  14th  Blarch 
l826.^VoLxliv,  page  319.     September,  iB2Q. 
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In  order  to  simplify  our  investigation,  we  shall  begin  by  eiKleavouring 
ta  es^timate  the  total  annual  consumption  of  the  dillerent  kinds  of  grain 
ill  the  British  empire ;  and,  having  done  this,  we  shall  next  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  grain  that  would  most  probably  be  iniported 
into  Great  Britain  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  price  at  which  it  could  be 
9old  in  the  event  of  the  ports  being  thrown  open.  If  we  succeed  in 
determining  these  points  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it  will  be  easy  to 
deduce  from  them  an  estimate  of  tfie  effect  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  have  in  reducing  the  price  of  raw  produce,  and  in  throwing 
inferior  land  out  of  tillage,  Tlie  facts  of  the  case  being  thus  brought 
before  the  reader,  we  shall  next  apply  ourselves  to  unfold  the  conse- 
quences which  they  involve,  and  to  exhibit  the  principles  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  abolishing  or  modifying  the  existing  restrictions. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible;  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  ai^d  the  multiplicity  of  details  which  it  involves,  render  a 
pretty  large  discussion  absolutely  unavoidable. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  compute  the  quantity  of 
corn  raised  in  a  country,  from  calculations  founded  on  the  nuuiber  of 
acres  in  tillage,  and  on  the  average  produce  per  acre.  But  it  is  plain 
that  no  accurate  estimate  can  ever  be  framed  of  the  extent  of  land 
tinder  cultivation.  It  is  perpetually  changing  from  year  to  year ;  and 
the  amount  of  produce  varies  not  only  with  the  differences  of  seasons, 
but  also  with  every  improvement  of  agriculture.  This  method,  there- 
fore, is  now  rarely  resorted  to;  and  the  growth  of  corn  is  generally 
estimated  from  tlie  consumption,  Ttie  conclusions  deduced  from  this 
criterion  must  indeed  be  subject  to  error,  as  well  from  variations  in  the 
consumption,  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  price  of  corn^  as  from  tlie 
varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.  But  supposing  llie  prices 
of  corn  to  be  reduced  to  an  average*  if  the  consumption  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  of  ail  ages  and 
sexes,  w^ere  accurately  determined,  we  should  be  able,  supposing  the 
census  of  the  population  to  be  nearly  correct,  to  make  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  the  well  informed  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  made  many  curious  investigations  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  mean  annual  consumption  of  corn;  and,  reducing  it  to  the stamJard 
tfwhmt^  he  found  it  to  he  at  the  rate  of  about  a  qiiarierjor  each  imlivi* 
dmaiy  young  and  old*  This  estimate  has  been  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
Bubse<jueni  rescurches;  and,  among  others,  by  inquiries  made  during  the 
scarcity  of  1795  and  1796  by  the  Magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  42  different 
parishes,  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  average  consumption  of  each 
family,  which  they  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  Mr.  Smith's 
estimate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  M.  Paucton,  tlie  intelligent 
author  of  the  Metrologies  estimates  the  mean  annual  average  consump* 
lion  in  France,  when  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheats  at  about  ten 
bushels  for  each  individual ;  and  as  the  French  consume  considerably 
more  bread,  and  less  animal  food,  than  the  English,  this  estimate  atford« 
a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Having  taken  the  population  of  England  and  Wales^  in  1765*  at 
0,000,000,  Mr.  Smith  reckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain, 
the  quantity  consumed  by  eacli  individual,  and  heacc  the  whole  con- 
f uined  by  tuan,  to  be  as  foliow& ; 
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the  adraiitages  derived  from  the  institution  of  private  property,  and 
the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery;  and  m  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  that  gradation  of  ranks,  and  mequality  of  fortunes, 
that  are  as  natural  to  society  as  heat  to  fire  and  cold  to  ice.  The 
interests  of  the  poor  are  identified  with  the  support  of  all  those  great 
principles,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other  classes.  And,  were  they  made  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  fact, 
it  would  be  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  secu- 
rities for  peace  and  good  order  would  not  be  immeasurably  increased. 
Those  revolutionary  and  anti -social  doctrines,  now  so  copiously  distri- 
buted, would  be  rejected  at  once  by  an  instructed  population.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  may  be  their  influence  in  a  period  of 
political  excitement  and  public  distress,  when  addressed  to  those  whose 
education  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  whose  judgment  is,  in  con* 
leauence,  guided  by  prejudice,  and  not  by  principle. 

ne  hope  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  be 
speedily  called  to  this  most  important  subject.  The  foundations  of 
real  security  are  beyond  and  above  the  law.  They  depend  on  the 
knowledge  and  morals  of  the  people.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that 
rulers  who  neglect  to  provide  their  subjects  with  the  means  of  pro* 
curing  cheap  and  really  useful  instruction,  are  justly  chargeable  with 
the  nefflect  of  a  most  essential  duty. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  article  with  any  remarks  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  their  immigration  into  England. 
These  are  subjects  that  require,  and  must  have,  a  separate  discussion. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS.« 

In  whatever  point  of  view  the  question  with  respect  to  the  Abolition  or 
modification  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  may  be  considered  —  whether 
as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  landlords  and  farmers,  or  those  of  the 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  monied  classes  —  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  We  do  not,  certainly,  think 
that*it  is  in  itself  a  difficult  question;  but  it  is  on«  arith  respect  to 
which  the  greatest  misapprehensions  are  universally  entertainea.  The 
deceitful  statements  and  declamatory  harangues  of  the  agricultural 
orators  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intemperate  invectives  of  many  of 
their  opponents  on  the  other,  have  given  rise  to  the  most  erroneous 
and  contradictory  opinions  with  respect  to  the  practical  bearing  and 
real  operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  and  the  effects  that  would 
follow  from  their  repeal ;  and  have  rendered  a  patient  investigation  of 
facts,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  indispensable  to  clear  away 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  question  has  been  studiously  involved,  and 
)o  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  with  respect  to  it. 

♦  Mr.  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Trade  in  Com,  and  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  Mih  March 
1826.  — Vol.  xliv.  page  319.     September,   1826. 
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The  following  is  Dr.  Colquhoun'a  estimftte  t — 


Speito 
Gnia. 

Wbmt  - 
Btrley- 
OaU     - 
Rye      - 
Beans and 
Pew    - 

Estiixtated     ' 

ATervfeoftbe 

PopaUlion  of 

Greftt  Britain 

and  IrcUod. 

!i 

Ccmnimed 

Comamed    Used  lo 
hf         Bter  and 
Aniroala.      Spuitc 

UKdln 
variottf 

tures. 

Total  of 
Quarters. 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

1       500/)00 

1 

1- 
li 

1 

1 

Qrs, 

9.000.000 
1,875,000 
6.750.000 

C2j;,ooo 

500,000 

Qrs.      j      Qn, 

210000  4,S5O,000 

I0,200v000 
59,000 

^   l»3tiO,000^ 

Qrt. 

170,000 

1,000 

9,170.000 

6,335,000 

16.950,000 

685,000 

1,860,000 

Totals 

16,000,000 

18,750,000 

11,829,000  4,250,000 

1 

171,000  35,000,000 

1 

Dr,  Colqulioun  has  made  no  allowance  for  seed  in  thi^  estimate ;  and 
there  can  be  oo  doubt  that  he  ha^  underrated  the  consumpiion  of  oat« 
by  at  leaBt  one  hah"  quarter  in  the  consumption  of  each  of  the  4-,5O0,000 
individuals  he  supposes  fed  on  them,  or  by  *2,250»tKX)  quarters-  Adding, 
therefore,  to  Dr.  Colquhoun  s  estimate  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
quarters  for  seed,  and  2,250tOOO  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats, 
it  will  bring  it  lo  ^'iiTSO.OOO  quarters.  And  taking  the  increase  of 
population  since  1813  into  account,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
annual  average  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  foety-two  millions 
of  quarters,  exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  forty-eight  millions  when  it  is 
included.  Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  the  proportion  of 
wheat  to  amount  to  firc/rc  millions  of  quarters^  the  progressive  con- 
sumption will  be  as  follows  :— 

Consumption  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  the  United  Kin^om^  in 
a  year,  six  months^  a  monthy  a  *aeekt  Sfc, 


Wheat. 

OtbCT  Grwiu 

Toul. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Q«.           ' 

A  Year, 

12,OtX),000 

36,000,000 

48,000,000 

Six  Months,     • 

6,000,000 

18,0(XUH)0 

24-^000,000 

Three  Months,  -     - 

3,000,000 

9,000,000 

11>,000,000 

Six  Weeks,      -      - 

1,. 500,000 

4,500,000 

6,ooo,qfiO 

One  Month,      - 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

Two  Weeks,       -     - 

500,000 

1  500,000 

2,000,000 

One  Week,     - 

250,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

One  Day, 

35,7H 

107,H3 

142,857 

Several  very  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  Table. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  it  shows,  that  the  largest  importations  that 
have  ever  taken  place  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total 
consumption  of  the  country.  It  appears,  from  papers  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  totid  imports  of  wheat  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  year  IHOOto  l8'iOboth  inclustve,  amounted 
to  only  12,577,029  quarters,  giving  an  annual  average  of  no  more  than 
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589^906  quarten.  It  tviU  alio  be  obeervetl*  ttmt  llie  averatf^  priet  of 
that  period  wm  as  high  an  H4tf.  (ki,^  and  that  it  included  /tVr  yearf  of 
decided  scarcity,  and  when  the  home  prices  ro«e  to  a  nitiBi  oppressive 
]ieiglit«  We  subjoin  a  note  of  these  yeurit,  with  the  prices  and  M« 
IkMfuamHii^  t}f  all  sorts  of  t/rain  imported  into  Great  Britain  tVom 
foreign  countries. 


1800  * 

1801  • 
1810  . 
1817  - 


5d. 


llOf, 
115f. 
103*. 


2»1S5»597  quarters. 

2,405|544 

li688,2G8 

1,797,181 

3,522,729 


Now 
ruinously 


it  appears  from  this  (>/|^iria/ itatement^  that  notwithstandinc;  the 
!y  high  prices  ot'tlie^e  years,  and  although  every  corner  of  the 
commercial  world  was  ransacked  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the  Bnti^;h 
markets*  such  is  the  vastness  of  our  demand,  that  the  total  quantity 
imported  rarely  amounted  to  one'hreniieth  part  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion; and  in  1818,  which  was  the  year  of  greatest  importation,  the 
foreign  com  imported  did  not  amount  to  one  t/iirtecnth  part  of  the  re- 
quired supply,  or  to  /our  wetkji  cnnsumption  /  lliis  is,  of  itself,  lulfi- 
rient  to  show  that  nothing  can  he  more  perfectly  futile  than  the  fears 
And  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  agriculturists  with  respect  to  the 
excessive  importations  of  foreign  com  that  would  take  place  were  our 
porta  thrown  open. 

lo  1801  and  1802,  when  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  amounted 
upon  an  average  to  9*2*.  lOd,  per  quarter,  and  in  Dantzic  to  67^*  \d. 
per  do.,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the  latter  amounted  to 
only  9^5,199  quarters,  giving  an  annual  average  of  47'2,599  quarters, 
of  which  about  three-fourths  were  sent  to  England*  And  to  furnish 
this  trifling  quantity — ^for  it  is  but  trifling  when  compared  to  the  total 
consumption  of  this  country  —  Mr.  Jncob  mentions,  that  wheat  was 
brought  by  land -carriage  to  the  Vistula  from  the  farthest  parta  of 
Gallicia,  and  even  from  Brun  and  Olmutz  in  Moravia«  at  an  expcniie 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  defrayed,  except  by  the  enormous 
prices  which  it  then  bore  in  the  English  market.  {Nrport^  p.  52.)  VVu 
subjoin  an  account^  furnished  by  Mr.  Jacob,  of  the  total  annud  average 
quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  exported  from  Dantzic  in  periods  of  twenty- 
tve  years  each,  for  the  166  years  ending  with  1825. 


T^m 

Wbesi. 

Bye. 

Toi^r. 

Qf.. 

Qt.u 

Qri.    1 

1651  to  1675 

81,775 

225.312 

307,087 

1676  -  1700 

124.897 

227,1^^2 

S52.S79 

1701  -  1725 

59,795 

170.100 

229,895 

1726  -  1750 

80,62i 

119,771 

200.;i95 

1751  -  1775 

HI, 080 

208,140 

349,220 

1776  -  1800 

150,21*9 

105,045 

253,344 

1801  "    1825 

200,330 

67,511 

267*841 

*  The  A%'erage  of  tlie  whole  period,*  Mr.  Jacob  ol 
[  ^  MAUiil  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye,  of*  279y7i>4 
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*  valent  to  tivo  day^  supply  of  the  British  market) ;  and  this  surplus 

*  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be 
^  made,  with  existing  materials,  to  what  is  the  usual  excess  of  the  pro- 

*  duce  of  bread  corn  above  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  when 
<  v\x}  extraordinary  circumstances  occur  to  excite  or  check  cultivation*' 
(Report,  p.  4a) 

It  appears  from  the  official  accounts  furnished  by  Mr,  Gibson,  the 
very  intelligent  consul  at  Dantzic,  that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Riga 
for  the  nine  years  beginning  with  1816  and  endmg  with  1824-,  amounted, 
on  an  annual  average,  to  2,533  lasts,  or  to  25,330  quarters :  and  it 
further  appears,  from  official  accounts  t^urnishud  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Elbing  amount,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  twelve  years,  to  21,381  quarters. 

It  results  from  these  statements,  that  the  total  exports  of  wheat  from 
the  three  great  ports  of  Dantzic,  Uiga,  and  Elbing,  amount^  on  an 
average  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  less  than  250,000  quarters  : 
and,  estimating  the  total  average  exports  from  the  other  ports  of  the 
Baltic  at  50,000  quarters,  which  we  believe  considerably  exceeds  the 
mark,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  exports  from  all  the  ports  on  that 
sea  do  not,  in  ordinary  years,  amount  to  300,000  quarters  ;  which,  sup- 
posing it  were  all  to  come  to  England,  would  not  be  more  than  equal 
to  eight  days*  supply  of  our  consumption  of  wheat,  or  to  four  days* 
supply  of  our  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  grain  ! 

it  is  contended,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade  being  established,  foreigners  would  regularly  calculate  upon 
the  demand  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Polish,  Prussian,  and  Uussian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic*  would 
enable  their  agriculturists  to  raise  a  vastly- increased  quantity  of  grain, 
and,  by  glutting  our  market  with  unlimited  supplies,  to  drive  all  our 
inferior  and  middling  land  out  of  tillage.  But  the  fact  that  our  ports 
were  open,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  from  1795  to  1815,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  stimulus  to  importation  afforded  by 
the  high  prices  of  that  period,  our  imports  rarely  amounted  to  on«- 
iwmikih  part  of  our  entire  consumption,  show  that  the  apprehensions  of 
excessive  importation  are  altogether  imaginary*  But  in  order  still 
better  to  clear  up  this  point,  ministers  deternu'ned  to  send  a  gentleman 
to  travel  through  the  countries  in  question,  to  collect  authentic  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  their  present  state,  and  their  capabilities  for 
producing  an  increased  supply  of  corn.  Much,  it  is  obvious,  of  the 
success  of  this  plan  was  to  depend  on  the  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
vidual selected  for  the  mission  ;  and  though  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
might  not  have  been  advisable  to  have  associated  two  or  more  nerson» 
in  so  important  an  expedition,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one  individual 
could  have  been  found  better  qualified  to  undertake  it  than  Mr.  Jacob 
—  the  gentleman  sent  out.  Mr.  Jacob  had  already  visited  the  North 
of  Germany  and  Prussia;  and  besides  being  advantageously  known  by 
the  attention  he  had  paid   to  statistical  inquiries,  he  possessed  a  com- 

Kctcnt  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  t^f  agriculture*  But  the 
tcport  produced  by  him,  since  \\h  return,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  mission.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  most  valuable  document, 
lyf  r.  Jacob  had  access  to  all  the  best  sources  of  information  ;  and  he 
has  ittdustriously  availed  himself  of  them,  to  furnish  the  most  accurate 
and  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
agricalturat  cconomv,  and  the  actual  condition  of  \\\q  rural  populatioa 
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of  Prussia  and  the  lower  provinces  of  Poland*     The  facts  and  observa- 
tions he  has  collected  and  detailed^  show  that  the  capal>ilitlcs  of  the 
[Northern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  generally   of  the  whole  North  of 
rEurope,  for   furnishing  an  increased  supply  of  coro.  are  vastly   less 
Ithan  had   been  commonly  supposed.     Agricultural  science  h^  almost 
everywhere,  at   the   very   lowest  ebb ;  the  soil   of  the  provmccjs  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea  is  thin,  sandy,  and  unproductive  ;  and  though  the 
more  distant  Polish   provinces  of  Massovrui  (ialHcia,  and  Vol  by  it  ia,  are 
comparatively  fertile,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  furnish  a  consider- 
ifible  supply  of  corn   for  exportation,  their  great   distance   from   the 
Ilea,  ana  the  expense  attendmg  the  carriage  of  their  produce  to  Dant- 
[«ic,  amounting  on  au   average  to  from  12ir.  to  18#.  a   quarter,  oppose 
[almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  their  ever  becoming  great  exporting 
I  countries. 

In  1817  and  181 S,  when  our  ports  were  open,  and  the  average  price 

I  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  as  high  as  SSm*  lOd.^  the  total  quantity 

[of  that  grain  exported  from  Dantxic  amounted  to  only  504-334  quarters^ 

[being  at  the   rate  of  25Si467  quarters  a  year.     And  had  the  price  of 

^corn  in  England  been  so  low  as  GOjt^  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  exports 

these  years   would   have  amounted   to  I20,<KKJ  quarters*     Nothing, 

therefore,  can  be  more  completely  without  foundation,  than  the  notions 

so  generally  prevalent  with  respect  to  the  excessive  importations  that 

would  take  place,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  from  the  North  of 

[Europe.     Tliere  is  no  reason  to  think,  were  our  prices  steady  at  about 

i  50m.  or  55f.,  that  we  i^hould  be  able  to  import  above  550,000,  or  at  most 

600,000   quarters  of  all  sorts  of   grain   from    the   whole    of  Northern 

Europe.     But  on  the  extravagant  supposition  that  we  imported  double 

that  quantity,  or  1,200^000  qunrters,  it  would,  after  all,  amount  to  only 

ONB  FORTIETH  pari  of  oftr  tntire  cons^imption*     And   as   our   greatest 

sup[}lies  must  always  be  derived   from  that  quarter,  it  is  immediately 

seen  how   ridiculous   it   is   to   suppose  that    the  perfect  freedom  of  the 

corn  trade  could  ever  have  tlie  elfcct  of  rendering  us  in  any  consider* 

able  degree  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

I  Assuming,  however^  that  our  imports  should,  under  a  system  of  free 
[trade*  regularly  amount  to  S,500,(XN>  quartern,  as  in  1818,  when  the 
rprice  was  as  high  as  8B#.  8#/.,  still  it  is  obvious  that,  even  on  this  ex- 
laggerated  hypothesis,  they  would  fall  short  of  one  thirUenth  part  of  the 
[Fequired  supply;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  its  being  true,  as  the  agri- 
culturists affirm,  that  a  £/*iit/  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  now  under 
» tillage  in  this  country  would  be  converted  into  pasture  in  the  event  of 
I  the  ports  being  thrown  open,  not  more  than  a  Mir/<tr«M  part  of  our 
LcuUtvated  land  could  be  in  any  degree  ulTected. 

\      The  misapprehensions   that  are  universally  entertained  with  respect 

to  the    price    at   which   foreign   corn    could   be  imparted,    were    our 

restrictive    regulations    abolished,  are,   if  possible,    still    nmrc    extra- 

'  ordinary  than   those  entertained   with   respect   to  the   quantities    that 

[could    be  imported.     One  would  be  disposed   to  conclude,  were  they 

'  to  read  only  the   paragraphs   put   forth  by  the  more  atealous  advocates 

of  the  agricultural  or  nmnulacturing    interests  —  for  however   much 

these  gentlemen   may  differ  in  every  thing  else  they   agree  in  this  — 

that  were  our  Corn  Laws  abolis^hed,  we  might  obtain  unlimited  supplies 

of  wheat  for  20#.  or  at  most  30f.  a  quarter  I      The   only  thing   we  liave 

to  regret  is,  that   these   statements  stiould  have  no  better  foundation 

than  the  hopes  or  fears  of  those  by  whom  they  are  put  forth :  for 
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whatever  Sir  ThomoA  Lethbritlce  or  Mr,  Holme  Sumner  may  Htj  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  prodigious  advantage  to  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  supplies  of  food  at  such  a  reduced  rate.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  com  trade  would  procure  us  no  such  boon. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and  signal  benetit,  because  it  would  secure 
us  perpetual  plenty,  and  would  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  very  oppressive  rise  of  prices  in  future;  but  it  would  not  depress 
them  to  one  haif  the  extent  commonly  supposed.  The  stories  that  are 
everywhere  current  with  respect  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  foreign 
corn  are  not  really  entitled  to  more  credit  than  those  in  the  Arabiaa 
I^ights.  And  though  our  ports  were  opened,  without  duties  or  re- 
strictions of  any  sort,  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  not  one  tittle  of  evidence 
has  been  produced  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  foreign  corn  could 
be  sold  in  our  markets,  in  ordinary  years,  for  less  than  from  48f.  to  55«<. 
a  quarter* 

Dantzic  is,  of  all  the  Continental  markets,  that  from  which  we  must 
always  derive  the  greatest  supply  of  corn.  But  we  have  already  seen^ 
that  in  1817  and  1H18,  with  a  price  of  no  leks  than  S8j.  \Qd^  we  were 
notable  to  import  more  than  252,467  quarters  a  year  I  Tins  is  cer- 
tainly very  unlike  the  current  reports  about  the  excessive  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  Polish  wheat;  but,  lest  it  should  be  said  that,  owing 
to  our  ports  being  shut  in  1815  and  1816,  the  Poles,  not  calculating 
Upon  our  demand,  had  no  corn  raised  for  our  markets,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  what  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  price  for 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  as  100,000  or  200,000 
quarters,  might,  in  ordinary  yearr^,  be  obtained  for  from  Dantzic.  Jt  in 
not,  of  course,  possible  to  determine  such  a  point  with  perfect  accuracy  i 
but  the  statements  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  are 
aufBciently  precise  for  all  practical  purposes* 

Tlie  first  authority  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  Mr- Oddy,  th9 
intelligent  author  of  the  work  on  European  Commerce,  published  in 
1805.  Mr*  Oddy  visited  Dantzic*  and  most  other  ports  on  the  Baltic  3 
and,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  states^ 
that  32*.  6</.  a  quarter  is  tht  loteest  prtve  for  which  any  considerable 
supply  of  wheat  could  be  purchased  at  Dantzic.  ip*  250.)  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Solly,  an  extensive  corn  merchant,  who  was  formerly  in 
business  at  Dantzic,  stated  to  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House 
of  CummoBs  in  1821,  that  when  there  was  no  direct  foreign  detnand^  a 
fluarter  of  wheat  nii^;ht  be  put  on  board  ship  at  Dantzic  for  about  35#. ; 
that  the  freight  to  London  would  be  about  Xs  6d,  or  5s.  more ;  and  that 
the  escprnse  attending  its  unloading  and  warehousing  there  would  be  an 
additional  Sir. ;  making  its  price  to  the  importer  about  ^'M.  a  ouarter. 
(Report,  p.  316.)  Mr-  Solly  further  stated,  that  when  the  foreign  de- 
mand was  coujtiderable,  the  price  was  much  higher;  and,  according  to 
the  data  given  in  his  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  fine  Dantzic  wheat 
could  not  he  imported  into  London,  in  ordinory  years  in  the  event  of 
our  portji  being  opened,  at  less  than  from  50^*  to  55*.  a  quarter, 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  more  accurate  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  ih^  probable  future  price  of  corn  at  Dantzic,  from 
obKtrving  what  it  has  actually  been  ior  the  last  fifty  years.  And, 
tliert  fnrc,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tlie  following 
Ti«f  bed  to  the  Committee  of   1821,  by  Mr.  Grade  of  Dant«ic, 

o*  '  ^  >K**  ptices  of  corn  at  that  city,  itc^  on  boardt  in  decennial 

periodji  from  1770  to  1820. 
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Avera^  Price,  fiom  tm  to  im  ytarif  ef  the  dijhr^ni  species  qfChmt  fi^ 
on  board,  per  quarter^  im  S^erUmg  monei^^  al  Danisic 


WbMt. 

Ryt. 

Btrlej.       Oiu. 

PWwn  1770  to  1779      - 
1780  to  17H9      - 
1790  to  179i>      - 
1800  to  1809      • 
1810  to  1819      - 

Aggregttet  Average  \ 
Price  of  49  Years     J 

1 

J.       d, 

S3     9 
S3  10 
43     8 
60    0 
55    4 

$.    d. 

2!     8 
22     1 
26     3 
34  10 
31     1 

9.     d,      s,     d, 

16  1      M      1 

17  U      12    4 
19    3      12     6 

25  1      13     1 

26  0      20     4 

45    4 

W     2 

20  10  '  IS  10 

Now,  if  to  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  DantxJc  during  thii  period, 
we  tdd  7s,  or  8r.  a  quarter  on  account  of  freight  and  insurance  to 
iXoodoHf  and  warehousing  there,  we  ^hnU  have  5'2s.  or  53**  a  c]uarter» 
[aa  tU  mmimum  cost  in  England  during  the  same  period, 

Uui  we  ttliull  he  told,  that  u  hatever  prices  may  have  been  at  Dantzic 
[  ^ve  or  ten  ye4ire  since,  they  are  very  uifiVrent  at  preiient;  and  that  tlie 
official  returns  made  by  the  British  Can«ul  of  the  price  of  wheat  ia  that 
city,  in  1824  and  1825,  show  that  it  did  not  exceed  2U.  a  quarter,  or 
24».  free  on  board*     But  while  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  natement, 
we  deny  that  it  a^ords  the  ^Iiadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  any  o£  the 
conchi»ions  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  ciiablish.     It  rs  true  thaty 
during  the  laj*t  two  or  three  years,  tlierc  ban  been,  owing  to  the  shutting 
up  of  the  English  and  French  porti^,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  a 
large  proportion  uf  the  foreign  demand,  a  great  decUnc  in  the  price  of 
Polish  wheat.     We  are  nut,  however,  to  confound  the  accidentally  low 
prices,  caused   by  the  occurrence  of  such   circumstances,  witli   their 
I  common  and  average  level:  for  we  may  be  assured,  that  tf  the  present 
,  price.**  are  below  the  sum  for  which  curn  can  be  raised  for  expurtatioa 
llu  ordinary  years»  the  depre^ion  cannot  be  |jcruianeiit«     There  is  no 
Uoctrioe  in  economical  (^cietice*  or  indeed  in  any  science,  better  estab- 
llished  than  that  which  teacher,  tlmt  production   mufit  cease  when  iti 
r  expenses  arc  no  longer   puid  ;  and^  though  we  have  no  very  high  idea 
I  of  the  penetration  ni  the  serfs  of  Poland  atid  Um^sia,  we  apprehend  they 
[fcave  sagacity  enough  to  cease   sending  corn  to  mtirkct  when  they  find 
|Uiai  the  price  they  obtain  for  it  is  insufficient  to  remunerate  them  for 
Ihcir  outlay.     It  ih  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  deterniinalion   of  tll# 
ijuestion  with  respect  to  tlie  permanence   of  the  present  low  pric€a» 
hinges  upon  tlic  point,  whether  they  arc  or  are  not  suiBcicnt  to  defray 
tiie  expenses  of  the  cultivators :  If  they  are,  we  may  expect  to  be  able 
I  unnuaiiy  to  buy  from  them  about  aa  much  wheat  as  would  furnish  a 
single  breakfaiit  for  tlie  city  of  London  for  24i.  a  quarter,  exclusive  of 
the  expenses  of  carriage  ;  but  tf  (hey  arc  not,  we  need  not  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  expectation  of  getting  so  great  an  advantage.  —  Let  u» 
•ee  how  the  fact  stands. 

To  begin  with  native  authorities  :  — Mr,  Grade  of  Dantzic  states,  in 
letter  printed   in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
'Committee  of  1821  (p.  364),  that  *  From  a  calculation  made  out  by  an 
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<  eminent  practical  land  proprietor  in  the  adjoining  province,  it  appears, 
^  that  if  land  could  be  had  for  nothing,  arut  reckoning  upon  no  casuaUieSf 

*  such  as  a  failure  of  the  crop,  extraordinary  taxesy  requisitions,  quartering 

*  of  troops,  Sfc.  the  mere  producing  prices  of  grain  would  be  — 

*  800  f.  Prussian  currency  per  load  of  wheat,  or  31«.  9rf.  per  quart. 

*  150  f.  per  do.  of  rye,         or  15*.  lOrf.  per  do. 

*  120  f.  per  do.  of  barley,   or  12s.  Sd.    per  do. 

*  90  f.  per  do.  of  oats,       or    9*.  6d,    per  do. 

*  To  these  must  be  added,  according  to  the  distance  and  description  of 

*  grain,  from  4*.  to  6s,  a  quarter  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market, 

*  and  incidental  expenses  on.  the  same.'  It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
estimate  applies  only  to  the  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Dantzic.  Had 
it  applied  to  those  south  of  Warsaw,  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  to  market 
would  have  been  at  least  double. 

We  have  next  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
extracts  from  a  communication,  addressed  by  Messrs.  Almonde  and 
Behrend  of  Dantzic,  to  their  correspondents  in  London,  in  October  1824'. 
These  gentlemen  are  largely  engaged  in  the  Dantzic  corn  trade.  They 
have  agents  in  every  part  of  Poland ;  and  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country.  We  ought  also  to  observe,  that  Messrs. 
Almonde  and  Behrend  had  no  idea  whatever  that  their  communication 
was  to  be  made  public,  and  intended  it  merely  for  the  private  informa- 
tion of  their  friends  in  this  country. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  warehoused  at 
Dantzic,  Koenigsberg,  Elbing,  and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic,  Messrs. 
Almonde  and  Behrend  proceed  as  follows :  — 

*  The  corn  trade  having  now  lingered  in  a  depressed  state  f^r  up- 

*  wards  of  six  years,  the  results  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance  to  the 

*  whole  northern  continent,  and  more  particularly  to  this  country,  have 

*  been  extremely  disastrous.     The  penury  of  the  agriculturists  having 

*  been  driven  to  the  highest  pitch,  production  has  gradually  diminished ; 

*  and  as  the  higher  classes  have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  this  general 

*  impoverishment,  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Western  parts 

*  of  Europe   has   experienced  a   serious  diminution.     It  is  generallg 

*  t/tought  that  the  consumption  of  British  Colonial  produce  and  manu- 

*  fdctures  does  not,  at  present,  exceed  one  half  of  what  it  was  before  this 

*  unfortunate  crisis  of  the  com  trade  took  place, 

*  The  price  of  wheat  at  which  the  Prussian  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 

*  the  moderate  taxes  of  this  country,  is  calculated,  by  the  best  econo- 
'  mists,  at  about  35*.  the  Winchester  quarter;  but  the  landed  pro- 

*  prietors  in  Volhynia,  from  which  province  we  get  the  bulk  of  good 
'  wheat,  cannot  supply  the  ports  on  the  Baltic  at  less  than  38*.,  as  they 

*  have  nearly  14*.  a  quarter  to  pay  for  freight,  duties,  and  charges  on 

*  account  of  the  conveyance  down  the  Vistula.     Hence  it  appears,  that 

*  our  prices  have,  for  these  five  years  past,  been  under  ^the  cost  of  pro- 

*  duction;   which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  considerable  decrease 

<  which  is  observed  in  the  extent  of  the  Polish  supplies  and  our  home 

*  produce.     It  has  been  rumoured  that  our  Government  intends  to  re- 

*  taliate,  or  at  least  to  meet  the  present  prohibitive  system  of  the 

*  western  countries,  by  a  similar  measure,  as  regards  several  expensive 

*  articles  of  importation,  which  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  immediate 

*  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  little  good  is  anticipated  from  such  a  measure, 

*  as  it  would  perhaps  tend  to  annihilate  trade  altogether.' 
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The  information  collected  by  Mr,  Jacob,  in  hit  tour,  corroboralM,  in 
every  re«pcct,  the  Rtatemenis  in  this  letter.     He  found  that  the  quantity 
[of  grain  in  the  warehouses  at  Dantzic,  Elbing,  4rc.  had  been  rapidiv 
iiminishing  ;  and  that  the  cultivators  were  o'radually  withdrawing  land 
rom  tillage,  and   employing  it  in  the  feeding   of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  met  with  a  comparatively  advantageoua  aale.     It  appemrs,  fVom 
the  tables  furnished  to  Mr.  Jacob,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  at 
^Warsaw*  from  June  1796  to  June  1820,  had  been  S5s,  a  ouarter,  and  in 
tie  ten  years  from  1815  to  1824,  it  had  been  SU.    But  when  Mr.  Jacob 
pas  there  last  year,  the  price  wa»  as  low  as  l^.9d.l    In  consequence 
Kof  this  extraordinary  fall,   the  distress   of  the  agriculturists   had  ap- 
Itiroached  to  a  majrimum.     And  Mr,  Jacob  mentions,  that  he  was  assured 
why  Count  Mostoski,  the  minister  of  finance,  who  has  an   estate  near 
IWarsaw»  thai  the  m$i price  of  wheat  in  that  neighbourhood  was.  at  the 
rery  least,  twice  as  much  as  it  was  then  selling  for  —  a  statement  which 
\  confirmed  by  all  the  other  individuals  with  whom  he  had  any  con- 
"irersation   on   the  subject ;  and  which  was  indeed  proved  beyond  all 
controversy,  by  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators were  universally  involved^  and  by  the  conversion  of  tillage  land 
to  pasture. —  (Report^  p.  38.) 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible  to  con* 
trovert,  that  the  present  prices  of  corn  in  Poland  are  greatly  under  the 
cost  of  production,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must  xpcedify  rise.  And 
assuming,  as  w^e  are  entitled  to  do,  that  50#.  a  quarter  is  the  lowest 
price  for  which  anv  considerable  quantitv  of  wheat  for  exportation  can 
be  permanently  raised  in  the  corn-growing  province*  in  the  vicinity  of 
I  Warsaw,  its  minimum  cost  price,  when  brought  to  London,  according 
[to  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  as  under:  — 

Cost  of  wheat  at  Warsaw  per  quarter 

Conveyance  to  the  boats,  and  charges  for  loading  and 

stowing,  and  securing  it  by  mats 
Freight  to  Dants&ic  ,  *  -  . 

Loss  on  the  passage  by  pilfering^  and  rain  causing  it  to 

grow  -•---. 

Expenses  at  Dantzic  in  turning,  drying,  screening»  and 

warehousing,  and  loss  of  measure         •         .         • 
ProHt  or  conuntssion^  as  the  case  may  bet  to  the  mer- 

cliant  at  Dantzic  .  .  •  - 

Freight,  primage,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges  at 

Dantzic  and  in  London  •  -  -  8    0 


s. 

d. 

90 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

S    0 
2    0 


1     6 


CW  of  the  wheat  to  the  English  merchant 


50    0 


It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  premitirn  paid  the  under- 
writers does  not  cover  the  risk  attending  damage  from  heating  or  otlier- 
wiae  on  the  voyage ;  and  it  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  thai  ihe  freight 
Irom  Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  and  from  Dant/,ic  home,  is  here  cliarged  at 
the  lowest  rate,  or  at  the  rate  wliich  is  paid  for  tlie  carriage  of  the 
trifling  quantities  that  are  at  present  exported.  Mr.  Jacob  supposes 
that  a  demand  f(»r  as  much  wheat  as  would  be  equal  to  six  days*  con- 
sumption of  that  grain  in  England,  or  for  21G,0(X)  quarters,  would  raise 
tlve  cost  of  freightage  on  the  Vistula  from  30  to  K>  per  cent.,  and  as 
such  a  demand  could  not  certainly  be  supplied  without  resorting  to  the 
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With  an  excise  license  of  at  least  12/.  125.  or  15/.  155.  a>year.  This 
would  not  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  preserves,  but  it  would 
confine  the  practice  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  render  it  infinitely 
less  noxious  than  at  present. 

But  supposing  that  the  present  unemployed  labourers  were  conveyed 
to  the  colonies,  that  the  abuses  of  the  poor-laws  were  corrected,  and 
the  game-laws  abolished  or  reconciled  to  the  obvious  principles  of 
justice  and  common  sense,  still  we  should  not  have  done  enough  to 
secure  the  public  tranquillity.  The  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  preg- 
nant with  many  difficulties.  The  very  large  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion depending  for  subsistence  on  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
liable,  consequently,  to  sudden  and  severe  reverses,  is  one  of  those 
circumstances  that  merits  the  most  anxious  attention  of  statesmen.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  do  every 
thing  that  is  possible  to  diminish  the  chances  of  commercial  distress, 
by  giving  freedom  to  the  merchant,  and  especially  by  abolishing  the 
existing  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  —  restrictions  which  multiply 
the  chances  o£  famine  at  the  same  time  that  they  injure  the  agricul- 
turist. But,  do  what  we  will,  the  manufacturing  population  must  al- 
ways be  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  means  of  support,  by  changes  of  fashion  or  policv  abroad 
and  at  home.  Surely,  then,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  meet  such  trying  vicissitudes,  when  they  do  occur, 
with  patient  fortitude,  and  without  aggravating  the  pressure  of  calamity 
by  any  rash  proceedings  of  their  own.  The  outrages  of  the  agricul- 
turists may  be  repressed  and  put  down  with  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty ;  but  were  such  a  spirit  to  arise  among  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  as  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  southern  counties,  national 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  be  the  result.  Let  no  man  think  that,  if 
the  spirit  of  discontent  and  outrage  should  once  insinuate  itself  into 
the  manufacturing  districts,  it  could  be  suppressed  or  kept  down  by 
force.  So  mighty  a  mass  cannot  be  dragooned  and  coerced  into  obedi- 
ence. If  we  would  prolong  that  security  which  has  been  the  principal 
foundation,  of  our  prosperity,  we  must  show  the  labourers  that  they 
are  interested  in  its  support ;  and  that  whatever  has  any  tendency  to 
weaken  it,  is  even  more  injurious  to  them  than  to  any  other  class.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  iote  no  time  in  setting  about  the  organization  of  a  really 
useful  system  of  public  education.  The  safety  of  the  empire  depends 
wholly  en  the  conduct  of  the  multitude  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  can  any 
one  doubt  the  paramount  importance  of  the  difi'usion  of  sound  in- 
struction ? 

This  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  any  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  or  lefl 
to  individuals  or  societies.  The  astounding  exhibition  of  ignorance 
made  at  the  late  trials  for  rioting,  shows  how  wretchedly  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  educated.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  manufac- 
turing population  can  read  and  write ;  but  a  Knowledge  of  these  arts 
is  not  enough.  Besides  being  instructed  in  them,  and  in  the  duties  and 
obligations  enjoined  by  religion  and  morality,  the  poor  ousht  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  those  circumstances  which  principally  determine 
their  condition  in  life.  They  ought,  above  all,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
plain  and  elementary  doctrines  respecting  population  and  wages ;  in 
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the  advantages  derived  from  the  institution  of  private  property,  and 

the  introducfiou  and  impravement  of  machinery ;  and   m  inc  cauaw 

which  give  rise  to   that  gradation  of  rankii,  and  niequality  of  fortimaaf 

that  are  as  natural  to  society  as  heat  to  fire  and  cold  to  ice«     The 

interests  of  the  poor  are  identified  with  the  support  of  all  those  great 

principles,  ihe  maintenanci?  of  which  b  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 

other  claeseei.     And,  were  they  made  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  fact, 

Lit  would  be  a  contradiction  und  an  nb^urdity  to  muppose,  that  the  seen* 

Trities  for  peace  and  good  order  would  not  be  immeasurably  increased. 

I  Thojie  revolutionary  and  anti  social  doctrines,  now  mo  copiously  distri- 

'  buted,  would  be  rejected  at  once  by  an  instructed  population*     But  it 

is  not  easy  to  estimate   what   may  be  their   influence  in  a  period   of 

political  excitement  and  public  distress,  when  addressed  to  those  whose 

education  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  whone  judgment  it,  to  con* 

sequence,  guided  by  prejudice,  and  not  by  principle, 

\Ve  hope  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  be 

ipeedily  called  to  this  most  important  subject.     The  foundalions  of 

Treal  security  are  beyond  and  aoove  the  law.     They  depend  on  the 

[knowledge  and  moraU  of  the  people.     Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that 

Ifulers  who  neglect  to  provide  their  subjects  with  the  means  of  pro* 

curing  cheap  and  really  useful  instructiou,  are  juntly  chargeable  with 

the  neglect  of  a  most  e&sential  duty. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  article  with  any  remarks  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Irisih  poor,  and  their  immigration  into  KngUnd. 
These  are  subjects  that  require,  and  must  have,  a  separate  diacutstoo* 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORK  LAWS.f 

Ik  whatever  point  of  view  the  question  with  respect  to  the  Abolition  or 
'modification  of  the  existing  Com  Laws  may  be  considered  —  whether 
as  alfecting  the  interests  of  the  landlords  and  farmerti,  or  those  of  the 
manufacturing,  mercantile^  and  monicd  classes  —  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  We  do  not,  certainly,  think 
that*it  is  in  itself  a  difficult  question;  but  it  is  on0  with  respect  to 
which  the  greatest  misapprehensions  are  universally  cntortained.  The 
deceitful  statements  and  declamatory  harangues  of  the  agricultural 
orators  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intemperate  invectives  of  mimy  of 
their  opponents  on  the  other,  have  given  rise  to  the  most  erroneoua 
and  contradictory  opiniouM  with  respect  to  the  practical  bearing  and 
real  operation  of  tlie  existing  Corn  Laws,  and  the  eflect^  that  would 
follow  from  their  repeal;  and  have  rendered  a  patient  investigation  of 
facts,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  indiispensuble  to  clear  away 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  question  has  been  studiously  involved,  and 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  with  respect  to  it. 

•  Mr.  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Tnwle  in  Cxjm,  and  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Korth  of  Europe.     Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Ck»nmions  14th  March 

*''jO,  — Vol.  jiliv.  imiie  319.    'Septeiulier,   \^m. 
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In  order  to  simplify  oar  imresdgmlioii,  we  shall  b^n  by  endeavoiiriDg 
to  estimate  the  total  ammal  consamplion  of  the  diTOrent  kinds  of  grain 
in  the  British  empire ;  and,  having  done  this,  we  shall  next  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  grain  that  would  most  probably  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  price  at  which  it  could  be 
sold  in  the  event  of  the  ports  being  thrown  open.  If  we  succeed  in 
determining  these  points  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it  will  be  easy  to 
deduce  from  them  an  estimate  of  ike  effed  that  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  would  have  in  reducing  the  price  of  raw  produce,  and  in  throwing 
inferior  land  out  of  tillage.  The  £Eicts  of  the  case  being  thus  brought 
before  the  reader,  we  sl^  next  apply  ourselves  to  unfold  the  conse- 
quences which  they  involve,  and  to  exhibit  the  principles  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  abolishing  or  modifying  the  existing  restrictions. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible :  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  which  it  involves,  render  a 
pretty  large  discussion  absolutely  unavoidable. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  compute  the  quantity  of 
com  raised  in  a  country,  from  calculations  founded  on  the  number  of 
acres  in  tillage,  and  on  the  average  produce  per  acre.  But  it  is  plain 
that  no  accurate  estimate  can  ever  be  framed  of  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation.  It  is  perpetually  changing  from  year  to  year ;  and 
the  amount  of  produce  varies  not  only  with  the  differences  of  seasons, 
but  also  with  every  improvement  of  agriculture.  This  method,  there- 
fore, is  now  rarely  resorted  to ;  and  the  growth  of  com  is  generally 
estimated  from  the  consumption.  The  conclusions  deduced  nrom  this 
criterion  must  indeed  be  subject  to  error,  as  well  from  variatioEUS  in  the 
consumption,  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  price  of  com,  as  from  the 
varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.  But  supposing  the  prices 
of  corn  to  be  reduced  to  an  average,  if  the  consumption  of  a  consi* 
derable  number  o^  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  were  accurately  determined,  we  should  be  able,  supposing  the 
census  of  the  population  to  be  nearly  correct,  to  make  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  made  many  curious  investigations  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  mean  annual  consumption  of  com ;  and,  reducing  it  to  the  standard 
of  wheat,  he  found  it  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  a  guarierfor  each  indivi* 
dual,  young  and  old.  This  estimate  has  been  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
subsequent  retlferches ;  and,  among  others,  by  inquiries  made  during  the 
scarcity  of  1795  and  1796  by  the  Magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  42  different 
parishes,  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  average  consumption  of  each 
family,  which  they  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  Mr.  Smithes 
estimate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  M.  Paucton,  the  intelligent 
author  of  the  Metrologie,  estimates  the  mean  annual  average  consump- 
tion in  France,  when  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  at  about  ten 
bushels  for  each  individual ;  and  as  the  French  consume  considerably 
more  bread,  and  less  animal  food,  than  the  English,  this  estimate  affords 
a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Having  taken  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1765,  at 
6,000,000,  Mr.  Smith  reckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain, 
the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual,  and  hence  the  whole  con- 
turned  by  man,  to  be  as  U)llows : 
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Eftimated  PopuUtion  of 
England  and  Wa1«&. 


Afvnft  CowmiiptioQ 


Coittumcd 


1 


3,750,000  confiumers  of  wheat,  lit  1  quarter  each  - 
73y»000        lio,         of  hurley,  at  U        i^o- 
888.(KX)        do.         of  rye,       at  U        tlo, 
623,000        do.         ofoaU,       at  2(        do. 

Consumed  by  man         .  -        - 

In  addition  to  thin,  Mr.  Smith  estimated  the  wheat 
distilled,  made  into  starch,  &c,         .  .         « 

Barley  used  in  molting.  Sec,        -         .         .  - 

Rye  lor  hog»,  Sec,         -         -  -  •         - 

Oat*  for  horses,  Ac-    -         -  -  - 

Total  of  home  consumption 

Add  excess  of  exports  over  imporu    - 


3,750,000  qrs. 
1,016,125 
999,000 
1,791/225 

7456,350 


Add  seed,  one-tenA      .        *        .        - 

Total  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1765        ----- 


90,000 
3,417,000 

31,000 
2,461,500 

13^55,850 

13,954,474 
1395,447 


This  estimate,  it  will  he  observed,  does  not  include  either  Scotland 
or  Ireland  ;  and  later  inquiries  have  rendered  it  probable  that  Mr,  Smith 
had  underrated  Uie  population  of  England  and  Wales  by  nearly  one 
million.  The  modt  emuient  agriculturists  seem  also  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  allowance  for  seed  ought  to  be  stated  as  high  as  a  stf^iih, 

Mr.  Chalmers,  availing  himself  of  the  information  respecting  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  funiished  under  the  Population  Act  of  I800» 
estimated  the  total  consumption  of  all  the  different  kin^s  of  grain  in 
Great  Britain  at  that  epoch,  at  527*185,300  quarters,  whcreot  wheat 
constituted  7,676,100  quarters.  The  crops  of  1800  and  of  1801  being 
unusually  deficient,  the  importation  in  these  years  was  proportionallv 
great ;  but  excluding  thette  scarcities,  the  total  average  excess  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Ireland  and  foreign  countries  into  Great 
Britain  over  the  exports  hud  previously  amounted  to  about  one  million 
of  quarters,  which,  deducted 'from  27,185,300,  leaves  36,185,300,  to 
which,  if  we  add  ofie-sef^Uh  as  seed,  we  dhall  have  29,925,057  quarters 
as  t^  average  growth  of  Great  Britain  in  18(X). 

The  population  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1821, 
amounts  to  very  near  seven  millions.  Tlie  greatest  portion  of  its  inha- 
bitants are,  it  is  true,  supported  by  the  potato,  and  seldom  or  never 
taste  bread;  but  we  shall  probably  be  within  the, mark  if  we  estimate 
the  number  of  those  fed  on  the  various  kinds  of  corn  at  three  millions, 
and  the  average  quantity  of  the  ditferent  sorts  of  grain  consumed  by 
each  individual  at  two  quarters*  This  would  give  6,(KX),(X)0  of  quarters 
as  the  total  consumption  of  Ireland. 

But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  since   1800  from 

10,9^1-2,000  to  14,:i79,000;  and  both  Mr,  Western  and  Dr.Colquhoua 

concurred  in  estimating  the  average  consumption  of  the  whole  empire 

in  1812  and  1814-  at  about  thirty-five  millions  of  quaricrs. 

VOL.  IV.  g 
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The  following  is  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate :— - 


Species 

of 
Grain. 


Wheat  - 
Barley  - 
Oats  - 
Rye  - 
Beans and 
Peas 


Estimated  |g 
Average  of  the  C 
Population  of  Ot 
Great  Britain  |-g 

and  Ireland. 


Consumed 
by  Man. 


9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 


Qrs. 

1 

ll 


Qrs. 
9,000,000 
1,875,000 


Consumed 

by 
Animals. 


Qrs. 


Used  in 

Beer  and 

Spirits. 


Qrs. 


210,000  4,850,000 


6,750,000  10,200,000 
625,000         59,000; 

500,000    1,360,000 


Used  in 

various 

Manufiw- 

tures. 


Qrs. 
170,000 


1,000 


Total  of 
Quarters. 


9,170,000 

6,335,000 

16,950,000 

685,000 

1,860,000 


Totals 


16,000,000 


18,750,000  11,829,000  4,250,000 


171,000  35,000,000 


Dr.  Colquhoun  has  made  no  allowance  for  seed  in  this  estimate ;  and 
there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  he  has  underrated  the  consumption  of  oats 
by  at  least  one  half  quarter  in  the  consumption  of  each  of  the  4,500,000 
individuals  he  supposes  fed  on  them,  or  by  2,250,000  quarters.  Adding, 
therefore,  to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
quarters  JTor  seed,  and  2,250,000  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats, 
it  will  bring  it  to  42,750,000  quarters.  And  taking  the  increase  of 
population  since  1813  into  account,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
annual  average  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  FORTT-Two«millions 
of  quarters,  exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  forty-eight  millions  when  it  is 
included.  Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  the  proportion  of 
wheat  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters,  the  progressive  con- 
flumption  will  be  as  follows : — 

Gmstmiption  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  the  Uhiied  Kngdomy  in 
a  year,  six  months^  a  months  a  loeek,  Sfc. 


Wheat, 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Qrs, 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

A  Year, 

12,000,000 

86,000,000 

48,000,000 

Six  Months,     - 

6,000,000 

18,000,000 

24,000,000 

Three  Months,  -    - 

3,000,000 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 

Six  Weeks,      -      - 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

6,000,080 

One  Month,     - 

1,000,000 

3,000.000 

4,000,000 

Two  Weeks,       -    - 

500,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

One  Week,     - 

250,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

One  Day, 

35,714 

107,143 

142,857 

Several  very  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  Table. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  it  shows,  that  the  largest  importations  that 
have  ever  taken  place  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total 
consumption  of  the  country.  It  appears,  from  papers  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  total  imports  of  wheat  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  year  1800  to  1820  both  inclusive,  amounted 
to  only  12,577,029  quarters,  giving  an  annual  average  of  no  more  than 
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1800 

. 

• 

llOf.5d.      • 

1801 

m 

* 

llSi.lld.     ' 

1810 

m 

* 

lOSi, 

1817 

. 

- 

94#. 

1818 

«* 

• 

85*.  Bd.      - 

589^906  quarters.  It  will  aUo  be  observed,  thut  tb«  mmrt^  pHx  of 
Uiat  period  was  ai  liigh  a»  HU.  6d,,  and  that  it  iticludcd  Jim  yeart  of 
dedaed  gcarcity»  and  when  the  home  prices  rose  to  a  most  oppreMivc 
height.  We  subjoin  a  note  of  these  years,  with  the  prices  and  ifn* 
iaiai  fmmUiiiat  ^'  all  aoari  nf  ffrain  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
foreign  countricB* 

2»135»597  quarters. 

1»688,268 
-       1,797,181 

'       3^22^729 

Now  it  appears  from  this  qffUiat  statement,  that  notwithstanding  the 
ruiDOQsly  high  prices  of  the(»e  yearn,  and  although  every  corner  of  (he 
commercial  world  was  ransacked  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the  Hntish 
markets,  such  is  the  va«itne.ss  of  our  demand,  that  the  total  quantity 
imported  rarely  amounted  to  one-hccfttiHh  part  of  the  entire  consump* 
lion;  and  in  1818,  which  was  tlie  year  of  greatest  importation,  the 
foreign  corn  imported  did  not  amovint  to  one  t/urteefUh  part  of  the  re- 
quired supply,  or  to  Jour  ttceki  conxuinpiion  !  'Hi is  is,  of  itself,  jkiifii- 
cient  to  show  that  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  futile  than  the  feum 
and  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  agriculturists  with  respect  to  the 
excessive  importations  of  foreign  corn  that  would  take  place  were  our 
porta  thrown  open. 

In  1801  and  1805,  when  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  amounted 
upon  an  average  to  92ff,  1(W,  per  c|uarter,  and  in  Dantzic  to  67«,  i</, 
per  do,,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the  latter  amounted  to 
only  915,199  quarters,  giving  an  annual  average  of  472,599  quarters, 
of  which  about  three  fourths  were  sent  to  England.  And  to  furnish 
this  trifling  quantity  —  for  it  is  but  trifling  when  compared  to  the  total 
consumption  of  this  country  —  Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  whcrtt  was 
brought  by  land  carriage  to  the  Vistula  from  the  farthest  purtJt  of 
Galticia,  and  even  from  Brun  and  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  at  an  expense 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  defrayed^  except  by  the  enormous 
prices  which  it  then  bore  in  tlie  English  market,  (heftari^  p.  52,)  We 
subjoin  an  account,  furnished  by  Mr,  Jacob,  of  the  total  annual  average 

Suantity  of  wheat  and  rye  exported  from  Dantzic  in  periods  of  twenty - 
ve  years  each,  for  the  166  years  ending  with  1825* 


YVar.. 

Wheat. 

Bye. 

TouJ, 

Qrt. 

Qrn. 

Qr«. 

1651   to  1^5 

81,775 

225,312 

307,087 

1676   -    1700 

12M97 

227.482 

35Z379 

1701    -    1725 

59,795 

170,100 

229,895 

1796   -    1750 

80.624 

119,771 

2C»0,:495 

1751    -    1775 

MpJ.080 

208,140 

349,220 

1776   -    1800 

150.2li9 

103,045 

253.344 

1801    -    1825 

200,3:K) 

67,5U 

267,841 

Tlie  average  of  the  whole  period,'  Mr.  Jacob  observes,  *  gives  an 
iniiai  quantity  of  wheat  and  ryCf  of  279,79-1  quarters  (hardly  equi- 
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'  valent  to  two  days'  supply  of  the  British  market)  ;  and  this  surplus 

*  may  be    fairly  considered   as   the   nearest   approach  that    can  be 

*  made,  with  existing  materials,  to  what  is  the  usual  excess  of  the  pro- 

*  duce  of  bread  corn  above  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  when 
<  no  extraordinary  circumstances  occur  to  excite  or  check  cultivation.' 
(Report,  p.  49.) 

It  appears  from  the  official  accounts  furnished  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
very  intelligent  consul  at  Dantzic,  that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Riga 
for  the  nifie  years  beginning  with  1816  and  endmg  with  1824,  amounted^ 
on  an  annual  average,  to  2,533  lasts,  or  to  25,330  quarters :  and  it 
further  appears,  from  official  accounts  furnished  by  the  same  gentle- 
man»  that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Elbing  amount,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  twelve  years,  to  21,381  quarters. 

It  results  from  these  statements,  that  the  total  exports  of  wheat  from 
the  three  great  ports  of  Dantzic,  Riga,  and  Elbing,  amount,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  less  than  250,000  quarters : 
and,  estimating  the  total  average  exports  from  the  other  ports  of  the 
Baltic  at  50,000  quarters,  which  we  believe  considerably  exceeds  the 
mark,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  exports  from  all  the  ports  on  that 
sea  do  not,  in  ordinary  years,  amount  to  300,000  quarters ;  which,  sup- 
posing it  were  all  to  come  to  England,  would  not  be  more  than  equal 
to  eight  days*  supply  of  our  consumption  of  wheat,  or  to  four  days* 
supply  of  our  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  grain  I 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade  being  established,  foreigners  would  regularly  calculate  upon 
the  demand  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Polish,  Prussian,  and  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic^  would 
enable  their  agriculturists  to  raise  a  vastly-increased  quantity  of  grain^ 
a^d,  by  glutting  our  market  with  unlimited  supplies,  to  drive  all  our 
ii/ferior  and  middling  land  out  of  tillage.  But  the  fact  that  our  ports 
lyere  open,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  from  1795  to  1815,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  stimulus  to  importation  afforded  by 
the  high  prices  of  that  period,  our  imports  rarely  amounted  to  one» 
twentieth  part  of  our  entire  consumption,  show  that  the  apprehensions  of 
excessive  importation  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  in  order  still 
better  to  clear  up  this  point,  ministers  determined  to  send  a  gentleman 
to  travel  through  the  countries  in  question,  to  collect  authentic  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  their  present  state,  and  their  capabilities  for 
producing  an  increased  supply  of  corn.  Much,  it  is  obvious,  of  the 
success  of  this  plan  was  to  depend  on  the  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
vidual selected  for  the  mission  ;  and  though  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
might  not  have  been  advisable  to  have  associated  two  or  more  persons 
in  so  important  an  expedition,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one  individual 
could  have  been  found  better  qualified  to  undertake  it  than  Mr.  Jacob 
—  the  gentleman  sent  out.  Mr.  Jacob  had  already  visited  the  North 
of  Germany  and  Prussia;  and  besides  being  advantageously. known  by 
the  attention  he  had  paid  to  statistical  inauiries,  he  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  agriculture.  But  the 
Report  produced  by  him,  since  iiis  return,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  mission.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  most  valuable  document. 
Mr.  Jacob  had  access  to  all  the  best  sources  of  information ;  and  he 
has  industriously  availed  himself  of  them,  to  furnish  the  most  accurate 
and  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
agricultural  economy,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  rur^l  population 
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of  Prussia  and  the  lower  provinces  of  Poland.     The  facts  and  observa- 
lions  he  has  collected  and  detoiiled,  show  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
Korthern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  generally   of  the  whole  North  of 
Europe,  for  fumishtng  an  increased  supply   of  com,  are  vastly   less 
tiian  had  been  commonly  supposed.     Agricultural  science  is^  almost 
I  everywhere,  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  i  the  soil  of  the  provinces  con- 
liguous  to  the  sea  is  thin,  sandy,  and  unproductive  ;  and  though   the 
tmore  distant  Polish   provinces  of  Massovia,  GulliciAf  and  Voihynian  are 
compjiratively  fertile,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  furnish  o  consider- 
able supply  of  corn  for  exportation,  their   great   distance    from   the 
'  aea,  and  the  expense  attending  the  carriage  of  their  produce  to  Dant- 
sic»  amounting  on  an   average  to  from  1^.  to  18*.  a   quarter,  oppose 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  their  ever  becoming  great  exporting 
countries. 

In  1817  and  181B,  when  our  porta  were  open,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  as  high  as  88#.  IQcf.,  the  total  quantity 
of  that  grain  exported  from  Dantzic  amounted  to  only  5(>4',934  quarters, 
being  at  the  rate  of  252,467  quarters  a  year.     Antl  had  the  price  of 
^corn  in  Bngland  been  so  low  as  60jr,,  tt  is  doubtful  whether  the  exports 
^in  these  years  would  have  amounted  to  120,(»fK)  quarters.     Nothing* 
I  therefore,  can  be  more  completely  without  foundation,  than  the  notions 
^8o  generally  prevalent  with  respect  to  the  excessive  importations  that 
would  take  place^  under  a  system  of  free  trade,   from  the  North  of 
Europe-     There  is  no  reason  to  think,  were  our  prices  steady  at  about 
50»*  or  55«.,  that  we  sliould  be  able  to  import  above  550,000,  or  at  most 
600,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  of   griiin   from    the   whole    of  Northern 
Europe*     But  on  the  extravagant  supposition  that  we  imported  double 
that  quantity,  or  l,2tX).CX)0  quarters,  it  would,  after  all,  amount  to  only 
ONE  FORTIETH  part  of  OUT  ttihtu  con^tm/tiiofi.     And   as    our   greatest 
supplies  must  always  be  derived   from   that  quarter,  it  is  immediately 
seen  how  ridiculous  it   is  to  suppose  that   the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade  could  ever  have  the  enect  of  rendering  us  in  any  consider- 
able degree  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

Assuming,  however^  that  our  imports  should,  under  a  system  of  free 
trade»  regularly  amount  to  5,500,000  quarters,  as  in  1B18,  when  the 
price  was  as  high  as  8S«.  Sd,^  still  it  is  obvious  that,  even  on  this  ex- 
aggerated hypothesis,  they  would  fall  short  of  ofie  thirteenth  part  of  the 
required  supply  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  its  bein^  true,  as  the  agri* 
cutturisls  affirm,  that  a  iliird  or  a  fourth  part  of  tlie  land  now  under 
tillage  in  this  country  would  be  converted  into  pasture  in  the  event  of 
the  ports  being  thrown  open,  not  more  than  a  t/iirteertth  part  of  our 
cultivated  land  could  be  in  any  degree  alfected, 

'Hie  misapprehensions  that  are  universally  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  jirice  at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported,  were  our 
restrictive  regulatious  abolished,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary than  those  entertained  with  rci^pect  to  the  cjuantities  that 
could  be  imported.  One  would  be  dispoi^cd  to  conclude,  were  they 
to  read  only  the  paragraphs  |mt  forth  by  the  more  /.ealous  advocates 
of  the  agricultural  or  nmnufuctiiring  inierests — for  however  much 
these  gentlemen  may  dtlTer  in  every  thing  else  they  agree  in  this  — 
that  were  our  Corn  Laws  abolished,  we  might  obtain  unlimited  supplies 
of  wheat  for  20*.  or  at  most  SOn.  a  quarter !  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  regret  is,  that  these  statements  should  have  no  better  foundaiinn 
than  the  hopes  or  fears  of  those  by   whom  they  ntQ  put  forth ;  fur 
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whatever  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  or  Mr«  Holme  Sumiteif  may  mf  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  prodigious  advantage  to  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  supplies  of  food  at  such  a  reduced  rate.  But,  unfortunatelys 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  would  procure  us  no  such  boon. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and  signal  benefit,  because  it  would  secure 
us  perpetual  plenty,  and  would  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  very  oppressive  rise  of  prices  in  future ;  but  it  would  not  depress 
them  to  one  haff  the  extent  commonly  supposed.  The  stories  that  are 
everywhere  current  with  respect  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  foreign 
corn  are  not  really  entitled  to  more  credit  than  those  in  the  Arabian 
>^ights.  And  though  our  ports  ^were  opened,  without  duties  or  re** 
atrictions  of  any  sort,  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  not  one  tittle  of  evidence 
has  been  produced  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  foreign  corn  could 
be  sold  in  our  markets,  in  ordinary  years,  for  less  than  from  48f.  to  55i* 
a  quarter. 

Dantzic  is,  of  all  the  Continental  markets,  that  from  which  we  must 
always  derive  the  greatest  supply  of  corn.  But  we  have  already  seen» 
that  in  1817  and  1818,  with  a  price  of  no  lebs  than  SSs,  lOd^  we  were 
not  able  to  import  more  than  252,467  quarters  a  year  1  This  is  cer« 
tainly  very  unlike  the  current  reports  about  the  excessive  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  Polish  wheat ;  but,  lest  it  should  be  said  that,  owing 
to  our  ports  being  shut  in  1815  and  1816,  the  Poles,  not  calculating 
Upon  our  demand,  had  no  corn  raised  for  our  markets,  we  shall  en« 
deavour  to  ascertain  what  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  price  for 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  as  100,000  or  200,000 
quarters,  might,  in  ordinary  years,  be  obtained  for  from  Dantzic.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  possible  to  determine  such  a  point  with  perfect  accuracy  i 
but  the'  statements  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  are 
sufficiently  precise  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  first  authority  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  Mr.  Oddy,  the 
intelligent  author  of  the  work  on  European  Commerce,  published,  in 
1805.  Mr.  Oddy  visited  Dantzic,  and  most  other  ports  on  the  Baltic ; 
and,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  states, 
that  S2s.  6d.  a  quarter  is  tAe  lowest  price  for  which  any  considerable 
supply  of  wheat  could  be  purchased  at  Dantzic.  (p.  250.)  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Solly,  an  extensive  corn  merchant,  who  was  formerly  in 
business  at  Dantzic,  stated  to  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1821,  that  when  there  was  no  direct  foreign  demand^  a 
quarter  of  wheat  might  be  put  on  board  ship  at  Dantzic  for  about  S5f. ; 
that  the  .freight  to  London  would  be  about  4^.  6d,  or  5$,  more ;  and  that 
the  ekpense  attending  its  unloading  and  warehousing  there  would  be  an 
additional  3;. ;  making  its  price  to  the  importer  about  43«.  a  quarter. 
(Report,  p.  316.)  Mr.  Solly  further  stated,  that  when  the  foreign  de- 
mand was  considerable,  the  price  was  much  higher ;  and,  according  to 
the  data  given  in  his  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  fine  Dantzic  wheat 
could  not  be  imported  into  London,  in  ordinary  years,  in  the  event  of 
our  ports  being  opened,  at  less  than  from  505.  to  55s.  a  quarter. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  more  accurate  conclu- 
sioiv  with  respect  to  the  probable  future  price  of  corn  at  Dantzic,  from 
observing  what  it  has  actually  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  And, 
therefore,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
Table  furnished  to  the  Committee  of  1821,  by  Mr.  Grade  of  Dan teic, 
of  th^  average  prices  of  corn  at  that  city,  free  on  board,  in  decennial 
periods  from  1770  to  1820. 
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Avera(fe  Price,  from  §m  k>  ktn  jfearg,  <f  the  diffrrmt  jpecfes  tfCorn^  frte 
on  board^per  quarkr^  in  Sierting  rmmey,  at  Danlzic, 


Wb«»u 

E^ 

Biirler.        Onti. 

From  1770  to  1779      - 
1780  to  178i>      - 
17W)  to  17i>tl      -  1 
laOO  to  1«09      - 
1810  to  1819      " 

Aggregmte^  Average   1 
Price  of49  Yeani     J 

s.     d, 
33     9 
33  10 
43     8 
60    0 
55    4 

«.     d. 

21  8 

22  1 
26     3 
34  10 
31     I 

#,    d,     #•    d, 

16  1      11     1 

17  11      12    4 
19     3      12     6 

25  1      13     1 

26  0      20     4 

45     4 

27    2 

20  10  '  13  10 

Now,  if  to  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantxjc  duriug  this  period, 
we  add  7#-  or  8«.  a  quarter  on  account  of  freight   and  ititiurauce  to 
I  Ltotidon,  and  warehousing  there,  we  fiHaU  have  52f^or53f.  a  quarter^ 
[  BM  its  mimmum  cost  in  England  during  the  same  period* 

But  wc  »hail  be  told»  tliat  whatever  prices  amy  have  been  at  Dantxic 

I  five  or  ten  yeara  ainceT  they  are  very  difrerent  at  present;  and  that  the 

oHiciul  returns  made  by  the  British  Consul  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  that 

city^  in  1824  and  1825,  show  that  it  did  not  exceed  21^^  a  quarter*  or 

24f .  free  on  board.     But  wlule  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  ttatenient* 

we  deny  that  il  a0ords  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  any  of  the 

coneiusions  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establUt.     It  ih  true  that^ 

during  the  la«l  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been,  owing  to  the  shutting 

up  of  the  English  and  French  ports,  and  the  consequent  ecssation  of  a 

large  proportion  of  tlie  foreign  demand,  a  great  decline  in  the  price  of 

Polish  wheat*     We  are  not,  however,  to  confound  the  accidentally  low 

prices,  cuut»cd   by  the  occurrence  of  such  circumstances^  with   their 

I  common  and  average  level :  for  we  may  be  assured,  that  if  the  present 

L  pricejc  arc  below  the  sum  for  which  corn  can  be  raised  for  exportation 

[|n  ordinary  years,  the  depression  cannot  be  permanent*     There  is  no 

l^octrine  in  economical  science^  or  indeed  in  any  science,  better  estab- 

llishcd  than  that  which  teaches,  that  production   must  cease  when  ita 

rexpen^es  are  no  longer   paid:  and,  though  wc  have  no  very  high  idea 

4>f  the  penetration  of  the  serfs  of  Poland  and  Kussia,  we  apprehettd  they 

I  have  sagacity  enough  to  cease   sending  corn  to  market  when  they  tind 

[that  the  price  they  obtain  for  it  is  insulficient  to  reniunerale  them  for 

1  Iheir  outlay.     It  ii$  obvious,  therefore,  that   the  determination   of  the 

I  question  with  respect  to  the   permanence  of  the  present  low  prices, 

I  hinges  upon  the  point,  whether  they  are  or  arc  not  sufficient  to  defray 

llie  expenses  of  tlie  cultivators ;  If  they  are^  we  may  expect  to  be  able 

{annually  to  buy  from  them  about  as  much  wheat  as  would  furnish  a 

fingJe  breakfast  for  the  city  oC  London  for  24*.  a  quarter,  exclusive  of 

the  expenses  of  carriage;  but  if  they  are  noi,  we  need  not  Hatter  our* 

iCelves  with  thv  expectation  of  getting  so  great  an  advantage.  —  Let  ut 

^  how  the  fact  stands. 

To  begin  with  native  authorities:  —  Mr. Grade  of  Dantzlc  states,  tn 
letter  printed   in  the  Appendix  to  the  Heport  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  1821  (p.  364)i  that  *  From  a  calculation  made  out  by  An 

M  4 
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*  eminent  practical  land  proprietor  in  the  adjoining  province,  it  appears, 
^  that  if  land  could  be  had  for  nothing,  and^  reckoning  upon  no  casuaUieSy 

*  such  as  a  failure  of  the  crop,  extraordinary  taaxs,  requisiHonSy  quartering 
«  qftroopsy  Sfc.  the  mere  producing  prices  of  grain  would  be  — 

*  800  f.  Prussian  currency  per  load  of  wheat,  or  Sis.  9d.  per  quart. 

*  150  f.  per  do.  of  rye,        or  15^.  lOrf.  per  do. 

*  120  f.  per  do.  of  barley,   or  12*.  8rf.    per  do. 
<     90  f.                                 per  do.  of  oats,       or    9s.  6d.    per  do. 

<  To  these  must  be  added,  according  to  the  distance  and  description  of 

*  grain,  from  4^.  to  6s.  a  quarter  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market, 

*  and  incidental  expenses  on.  the  same.'  It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
estimate  applies  only  to  the  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Dantzic.  Had 
it  applied  to  those  south  of  Warsaw,  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  to  market 
would  have  been  at  least  double. 

We  have  next  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
extracts  from  a  communication,  addressed  by  Messrs.  Almonde  and 
Behrend  of  Dantzic,  to  their  correspondents  in  London,  in  October  1824^ 
These  gentlemen  are  largely  engaged  in  the  Dantzic  corn  trade.  They 
have  agents  in  every  part  of  Poland ;  and  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country.  We  ought  also  to  observe,  that  Messrs. 
Almonde  and  Behrend  had  no  idea  whatever  that  their  communication 
was  to  be  made  public,  and  intended  it  merely  for  the  private  informa- 
tion of  their  friends  in  this  country. 

Afler  giving  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  warehoused  at 
Dantzic,  Koenigsberg,  Elbing,  and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic,  Messrs. 
Almonde  and  Behrend  proceed  as  follows :  — 

*  The  corn  trade  having  now  lingered  in  a  depressed  state  fBr  up- 

*  wards  of  six  years,  the  results  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance  to  the 

*  whole  northern  continent,  and  more  particularly  to  this  country,  have 
'  been  extremely  disastrous.     The  penury  of  the  agriculturists  having 

*  been  driven  to  the  highest  pitch,  production  has  gradually  diminished ; 
'  and  as  the  higher  classes  have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  this  general 

*  impoverishment,  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Western  parts 

*  of  Europe   has   experienced  a   serious  diminution.     //  is  generally 

*  tlumght  that  the  consumption  of  British  Colonial  produce  and  numu' 

*  fOctures  does  not,  at  present,  exceed  one  half  of  what  it  was  before  this 

*  unfortunate  crisis  of  the  com  trade  took  place. 

*  The  price  of  wheat  at  which  the  Prussian  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 

*  the  moderate  taxes  of  this  country,  is  calculated,  by  the  best  econo- 
'  mists,  at  about  35*.  the  Winchester  quairter;  but  the  landed  pro- 

<  prietors  in  Volhynia,  from  which  province  we  get  the  bulk  of  good 

*  wheat,  cannot  supply  the  ports  on  the  Baltic  at  less  than  38«.,  as  they 

*  have  nearly  14*.  a  quarter  to  pay  for  freight,  duties,  and  charges  on 

*  account  of  the  conveyance  down  the  Vistula.     Hence  it  appears,  that 

*  our  prices  have,  for  these  five  years  past,  been  under ,  the  cost  of  pro- 

*  duction ;  which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  considerable  decrease 
'  which  is  observed  in  the  extent  of  the  Polish  supplies  and  our  home 

<  produce.     It  has  been  rumoured  that  our  Government  intends  to  re- 

*  taliate,  or  at  least  to  meet  the  present  prohibitive  system  of  the 

*  western  countries,  by  a  similar  measure,  as  regards  several  expensive 

*  articles  of  importation,  which  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  immediate 

<  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  little  good  is  anticipated  from  such  a  measure, 

*  as  it  would  perhaps  tend  to  annihilate  trade  altogether.' 
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The  mfonnalion  collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  hit  tour,  corroboraies*  in 
every  respect,  the  statements  tn  this  letter.     He  found  that  the  quantity 
I  of  grain  in  the  warehouses  at  Dantzic,  Elbing,  &c.  had  been  rapidly 
>  diminishing  ;  and  that  the  cultivators  were  gradually  withdrawing  hmd 
ifroni  tillage,  and  employing  it  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  met  with  a  comparatively  advantageous  sale.     It  appears,  from 
the  tables  furnished  to  Mr.  Jacob,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  at 
r  Warsaw^  from  June  1796  to  June  1820,  had  been  33jr.  a  nimrter,  and  in 
tJie  ten  years  from  1815  to  1824,  it  had  been  Sis.    But  when  Mr.  Jacob 
[was  there  last  year,  the  price  was  as  low  as  I4s*9d,l    In  consec|urnce 
of  this  extraordinary  fiiH,  the  distress  of  the  agriculturists  had  ap- 
proached to  a  majrimvm.     And  Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  he  was  aasUTM 
by  Count  Moetoski,  the  minister  of  tinance,  who  has  an  estate  netr 
j  Warsaw,  that  the  cesiprtte  of  wheat  tn  that  neighbourhood  was,  at  the 
[  very  leasts  twice  ai  much  as  it  wa«  then  selling  for  —  a  statement  which 
'was  confirmed  by  all  the  other  individuals  with  whom  he  had  any  con- 
versation on  the  subject ;  and  which  waj%  indeed  proved  beyond  all 
controversy,  by  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  proprietors  and  culti* 
vators  were  universally  involved,  and  by  the  conversion  of  tillage  land 
to  pasture*  —  (Report,  n,  38,) 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible  to  con* 
trovert,  that  the  present  prices  of  corn  in  Poland  are  greatly  under  the 
cost  of  production,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must  speedily  rise.  And 
assuming,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  SOf.  a  quarter  is  the  lowest 
,  price  for  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can 
be  permanently  raised  in  the  corn-crowing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warsaw,  its  minimum  cost  price,  wncn  brought  to  London,  according 
to  the  data  furnislied  by  Mr.  Jacobs  would  be  as  under  i  — 

Co«t  of  wheat  at  Warsaw  per  quarter 

Conveyance  to  the  boata,  and  oliarges  for  loading  and 
stowing,  and  securing  it  by  mats 

Freight  to  Dantzic  .  -  .  - 

Loss  on  the  passage  by  pilfering,  and  rain  causing  it  to 
grow  ..,--. 

Expenses  at  Dantzic  in  turning,  drying,  screening,  and 
warehousing,  and  loss  of  measure        «        -        • 

Profit  or  commissiout  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  mer- 
chant at  DanlEic  *  -  .^  - 

Freight,  primage,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges  at 
Dantzic  and  in  London  ... 


#. 

d. 

30 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1     6 


Cost  of  the  wheat  to  the  English  merchant 


8     0 


50     0 


It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed*  that  the  premium  paid  the  under- 
writers does  not  cover  the  n«k  attending  damage  from  heating  or  other- 
wise on  the  voyage ;  and  it  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  freight 
from  Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  and  from  Dantzic  home,  is  here  charged  at 
the  lowest  rate,  or  at  the  rate  which  is  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the 
trifling  quantities  that  arc  at  present  exported,  Mr,  Jacob  suppose* 
that  a  demand  for  as  much  wheat  as  would  be  ecjual  to  six  days'  con- 
.tumption  of  that  grain  in  England,  or  for  216,000  quarters,  would  raise 
'the  cost  of  freightage  on  the  Vistula  from  30  to  4-0  per  cent.,  and  as 
8uch  a  demand  could  not  certainly  be  supplied  without  resorting  to  the 
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markets  in  the  provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracowi  it  is  clear  its 
minimum  cost  to  the  London  merchants  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, amount  to  less  than  from  528.  or  5Ss.  to  55s.  or  57s.  a  quarter. 

We  have  dvrelt  so  long  on  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Com  Trade  of  Poland,  that  we  must  be  comparatively  brief  in  our 
notices  with  respect  to  the  state  of  that  trade  in  other  countries.  Next 
to  Dantzic,  Hamburgh  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  corn  market  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  being  at  once  a  depot,  as  well  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic 
corn,  as  for  the  produce  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Elbe.  Hut 
the  excess  of  wheat  exported  from  Hamburgh,  over  that  which  is  im- 
ported, is  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  amounts,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  to  only  4^,263  quarters  a  year.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  at  Hamburgh,  during  the  six  years  ending  with 
1822,  was  47i.  4</.  a  quarter.  Bohemian  wheat  is  occasionally  for- 
warded by  the  river  to  Hamburgh ;  but  the  charges  attending  its  con^ 
veyance  from  Prague  amount  to  full  17i.  a  quarter,  and  effectually 
prevent  its  being  sent  down,  except  when  the  price  is  excessively  high. 

Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Den- 
mark in  the  six  months,  which  followed  the  abundant  harvest  of  1824v 
amounted  to  only  57,561  quarters  ;  and  he  doubts  whether  there  were 
20,000  quarters  in  store  in  that  kingdom  last  October.  {Reports  p.  10.) 
Undoubtedly,  however,  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  would  be  obtained 
from  Denmark  were  our  ports  constantly  open.  And  perhaps  we  might 
be  able,  did  our  prices  average  from  50s.  to  559.',  to  import,  in  ordinary 
years,  from  180,000  to  200,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  Denmark,  and 
the  countries  intersected  by  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 

Amsterdam  is  mcrel}^  a  depot  for  foreign  com :  a  very  small  part 
only  of  its  consumption  is  supplied  from  corn  of  the  growth  of  Holland, 
so  that  prices  there  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prices  at  Dantzic 
and  the  other  great  northern  markets. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Marquis  Grarnier  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  that  the  price 
of  the  hectolitre  of  wheat  at  the  market  of  Paris  amounted,  on  an 
average  of  the  nineteen  years  beginning  with  1801,  and  ending  with 
1819,  to  20 fr.  53  cent.;  which  is  equal  to  30 fr.  80  cent,  the  septier,  or, 
taking  the  exchange  at  25  fr.,  to  45^.  6c/.  the  quarter.  Count  Chaptal, 
in  his  valuable  work,  Sur  t Industrie  Fran^oise^  (tom.  1.  p.  226),  pub- 
lished in  1819,  estimates  the  ordinary  average  price  of  wheat  throughout 
France  at  18  fr.  the  hectolitre,  or  42*.  10c/.  the  quarter.  The  various 
expenses  attending  the  importation  of  a  quarter  of  French  wheat  into 
London  may  be  taken,  at  a  medium,  at  about  7i.  a  quarter.  France, 
however,  has  very  little  surplus  produce  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  import  any  considerable  quantity  of  French  corn 
without  occasioning  a  great  advance  of  price. 

We  regret  that  we  are  possessed  of  but  few  authentic  details  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  at  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
only  port  in  Southern  Europe  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of 
gram  is  exported.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Odessa  has  been  most  grossly  exaggerated ;  and,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  down  the  Dniester,  corn  from  the  Polish 
provinces  to  the  south  of  Cracow  has  to  be  conveyed  to  Odessa,  at  an 
immense  expense,  in  waggons  I  According  to  the  returns  made  by  the 
British  Consul,  the  average  price  of  hard  wheat  at  Odessa  last  year, 
when  there  was  very  little  foreign  demand,  amounted  to  about  20f.  a 
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quarttr ;  and  accordoig  to  a  sutement  given  In  a  late  number  of  tha 
Weftminftifr  Review,  said  to  have  been  obtaincil  front  the  best  mer<* 
cniittJe  autliarily  in  OciexsiJi,  the  overage  price  of  both  hard  and  toU 
wht^uC  ill  tlittt  murket,  tor  the  eigtit  yeurs  ending  with  lb*24,  amouittcd 
to  22ff.  4^</*  Owing  to  iJie  diitaiice  of  Odc»ia,  and  tliv  diHictilty  of 
navigating  the  Black  Sea,  the  charges  on  account  of  tbt*  itriportation  of 
wheat  from  tbence  to  London  aro  rated  a«  high  at  S^,  m,  a  c^narter* 
It  a{>pciiris,  therefore,  that  the  lowest  coat  price  of  Odcsaa  arb€at<  in  iha 
Engliiih  market*  would  amount  to  about  45i.t  but  the  ^medk^  of  averaga 
OdemBa  wheat  being  fully  tme  nj^lh  Inferior  to  the  cjuality  of  averan 
English  wheat,  it  eould  not^  it  h  ptaiOf  be  sold  in  ordinary  years  in  tM 
London  market,  except  when  the  averiigc  price  of  English  wlieat  waa 
equal  to  or  above  5H#  or  5U*  a  c^uarter* 

ii  appears,  from  the  coniular  returni*  that  the  prices  of  wheat  last 
year  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  inay  be  taken*  on  an  average,  at 
from  SW.  to  HSs;  a  qitortcr.  But  they  were  then  unusually  low  ;  and  as 
the  cost  of  importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into 
England  amounts  to  from  Vljt.  to  I i^«,  it  is  seen  that  no  considerable 
supply  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter,  were  our  prices  under  50f. 
or  52m.  a  quarter.  The  usual  price  of  wheat  in  Canada,  when  there  ia 
a  demand  for  the  English  market,  is  about  40*.  a  quarter;  but  taking 
kaa  low  as  3^.,  if  wc  add  to  this  12m*  a  quarter  as  the  expenses  m 
earrtage,  it  will  make  its  coit  price  in  Liverpool  4T«. ;  and  being  spring 
wheat,  it  is  not  so  raluablct  by  about  H§,  a  quarter,  as  English  wheat. 

We  think  that,  by  this  investigation,  we  have  completely  established 
vo  most  important  points.     Fir^l^  that  the  total  quantity  of  alt  sorts  of 

frain  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  our  ports 
eing  thrown  open,  could  hardly »  under  any  almost  conceivable  cir* 
cumhtances,  exceed  from  on*-  twcftiieik  to  ont  tweifik  part  of  our  antin 
connunipcion ;  and,  si!ct>fM/,  that  the  price  for  which  iiuch  foreign  coiA 
could  be  obtained  could  not,  in  ordinary  years,  be  less  than  50ii.  a 
quarter;  and  would  mont  probably  range  from  ^*i**io  57s. 

Now,  it  appear«i,  from  the  ofBciaJ  accounts  laid  heforc  the  Ifouse  of 
Commons,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  for 
the  ^1  years  ending  with  \H'l.%  amounted  to  6f^»  iltL  u  quarter;  and, 
lest  we  ihould  be  accused  of  overstating  the  ordinary  importation  price 
of  foreign  wheats  we  shall  estimate  it  at  the  low  rate  of  only  i^Hjt^ ;  and 
shall  suppose,  that  though  it  were  burdened,  as  wc  shall  suhsequently 
endeavour  to  show  it  ougfit  to  be,  with  a  duty  of  5t.  or  6f.  a  quarter,  it 
might,  notwithstanding*  be  sold  on  an  average  for  5S«.  or  54f «  And 
even  on  this  most  reasonable  hypothesis*  it  is  evident,  in  the  event  of 
the  ports  being  thrown  open,  under  the  above  mentioned  duty,  thai 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  prices  would  be  reduced 
more  than  from  lf?j.  to  1 1  jr.  a  quarter  helow  the  average  of  llie  last  tm 
years,  ificluding  of  course  the  high-priced  years  of  1817  and  1818,  or 
more  than  8s.  or  9i*  a  quarter  below  the  average  prices  of  the  last  eight 
years. 

Wc  feci  pretty  confident  that  the  statements  we  have  now  made 
cannot  be  controverted;  and  they  show,  conclusively,  how  miserable 
an  error  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  Corn  Lawj,  and 
the  opening  of  tbe  ports  for  importation,  under  a  duty  of  5*.  or  6#., 
could  have  the  effect  of  throwing  a  large  proportion  of  our  cultivated 
lands  into  pasturci  or  causing  a  ruinous  decline  in  the  price  of  corn. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in  1^0%  1803^  and 
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1804>,  years  of  decided  agricultural  improvement,  was  exactly  6U.  a 
quarter,  being  only  7^.  or  Ss.  above  its  probable  future  average  price 
under  a  system  of  free  trade ;  while  the  greater  cheapness  of  labour, 
and  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  agriculture  since 
1804>,  would  enable  com  to  be  raised  from  the  same  soils  at  a  much 
less  expense  at  this  moment  than  in  that  year.  It  cannot  be  justly  said 
that  even  1 823  was  by  any  means  an  unfavourable  year  for  the  farmers ; 
and  yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  then  only  Sis,  Qd.y  being  1«.  Sd. 
a  quarter  less  than  its  lowest  possible  average  price  under  the  system 
we  have  ventured  to  propose.  The  landlords  and  farmers  may,  there- 
fore, take  courage.  Their  prosperity  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  an 
odious  restrictive  regulation ;  but  is  the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  which  belongs  to  them,  of  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  pri- 
vileges, and  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  consumers  of,  their  pro- 
duce. The  unbounded  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  would  not  render  it 
necessary  to  abandon  any  but  tlie  most  worthless  soils,  which  ought 
never  to  have-  been  broken  up ;  and  would,  consequently,  have  but  a 
very  slight  effect  on  rent. 

But  while  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  productive  of  no 
material  injury  to  the  farmers  and  landlords,  by  reducing  the  average 
price  of  raw  produce,  it  would,  by  giving  greater  steadiness  to  prices, 
be  no  less  advantageous  to  them  than  to  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Were  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade  established,  our  prices 
would  be  governed  by  the  average  price  of  Europe :  and  it  is  plain, 
inasmuch  as  the  weather  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  crops  raised  in  a 
district  having  a  particular  soil  or  climate,  is  most  commonly  favourable 
to  those  raised  in  districts  having  a  different  soil  or  climate,  that  the 
average  price  of  a  great  Continent,  or  rather  of  the  whole  Commercial 
world,  must  necessarily  be  incomparably  more  steady  than  that  of  a 
single  kingdom.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  *  those  famines 
^  which  so  frequently  afflicted  the  infant  Republic,  were  seldom  or 

*  never  experienced  by  the  extensive  empire  of  Rome.     The  accidental 

*  scarcity  of  any  single  province  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of 

*  its  mere  fortunate  neighbour,'  (Decline  and  Fall,  i.  p.  86.)  Holland, 
during  the  days  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  was  chiefly  fed  on  imported 
com;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  prices  in  Amsterdam  were 
always  comparatively  moderate,  and  fluctuated  less  than  in  any  other 
market  of  Europe.^  The  experience,  in  a  word,  of  all  ages  and  nations 
proves,  beyond  all  question,  that  it  is  freedom,  and  freedom  only,  that 
can  put  an  effectual  stop  to  those  sudden  and  excessive  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  corn  which  are  so  extremely  ruinous  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  but  most  of  all  to  the  farmer.  When  a  comparatively  rich 
and  highly  populous  country  like  England  excludes  foreign  produce 


*  *  Que  la  disette  des  grains,'  (says  M.  Luzac,  the  well-inforraed  author  of  the 
Richene  de  la  Hoilandc),  *  regne  dans  les   quatre  parties  du  roonde ;  vous  trou- 

*  verez  du  froment,  du  seigle,  et  d'autres  grains  k  Amsterdam ;  ils  n*y  manquent 

*  jamais.*  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  controvert  the  principle  stated 
above,  bv  referring  to  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  price  ot  wheat  at 
Amsterdam  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  these  variations  are  almost 
wholly  owing  to  our  com  laws.  Whenever  our  ports  are  opened,  the  prices  in 
Ac  markets  m  the  vicinity  suddenly  rise  to  nearly  our  level ;  and  when  they  are 
shut,  they  as  suddenly  decline.  Our  system  is  not  only  a  nuisance  to  ourselves, 
but  to  all  our  neighbours. 
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from  her  markets,  «he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  very  inferior  soiU  for 
supplies  of  food.      In  consequence,  her  average  prices  are   raised  far 
above  the  common  level  of  surrounding  countries  ■  and  therefore,  when 
an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  occurs,  no  relief  being  obtained  from  cx- 
portationi  the  whole  surplus  produce  is  thrown  on  her  own  markets,  and 
a  ruinous  depression  of  price  necessarily  and  unavoidably  follows*  The 
avowed  object  of  the  Corn  law  of  1815,  which  prevented  all  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption  until  the  home  price  rose 
to  80s.,   was  to   keep   the  price  steadily  up   to   that   level*     But   tlie 
slightest  acauaintance  wnth  the  most  obvious    principles  would   have 
taught  tlie  framcrs  of  this  Act  that  it  could  never  attain  that  object. 
-By  preventing  importation,  except  in  years  when  the  home   crops  are 
Ideficient,  wc  necessarily  prevent  the  establishment' of  any  regular  and 
liystematic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.     Since  1815,  no  Polish 
Iqt  American  cultivator  has  ever  been  able  to  calculate  on  a  demand 
llrom  England :    in  consequence,  no  corn   has    been  raised   in   these 
[countries  for  our  markets  ;  and  when  our  crops  have  been  dcBcient,  the 
[inadequacy  of  the  foreign  supplies  has  allowed  our  prices  to  rise  to  an 
[exorbitant    height.     Had    the    corn  trade    been  free^    the  calamitous 
Ibarvest  of  1816,    for  example,  would   have   been  met   by  abundant 
importations,  the  average  price  in  April  that  year  being  65#.  5c/« ;  but 
fit  was  not  ascertained  that  the  ports  would  open  at  80f.  till  tlie  15th 
[of  November,  when  ike  season  was  too  far  advanctd  to  admii  of  itnport- 
{aHonfrom  the  grtai  cam  portM  of  Europe;  and  in  conseauence,  before 
Ithe  spring  shipments  could  arrive>  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  risen 
[to  I03#.  llcf.,  being  little  short  of  double  its  price  only  twelve  months 
I  before  I     Owing  partly   to  tlie  unprecedented  destruction  of  agricul- 
tural capital  that  nad  taken  place  during  the  low  prices  of  18H|  1815t 
Vand  1816,   partly   to  deficient  harvests,  and,   more   than  all,    to   the 
irestrainU  on  importation,  the  prices  of  1817,   1818,  and  1819  were 
oppressively  high.     But  mark  the  effects  of  this  increase  of  price.     It 
[led  the  farmers  to  suppot»e  that  the  Corn  law  was  at  length  beginning 
[to   have    the    effects   its   supporters   had   anticipated    from    it;    their 
[drooping  spirits  were  in  consequence  revived;  fresh  capital  was  applied 
[to  the  land;  and  this  increase  of  tillage,  conspiring  with    favourable 
'  aeasons,  again  sunk  prices  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  Ml  in  October 
1822  so  low  as  38*,  1^,,  the  average  of  that  year  being  only  4S*.  3c/. ! 
It  is  thus  that  the  restrictive  system  is  productive  of  double  mischief* 
\'By  preventing  importation,  it  aggravates  all  the  evils  of  starcity  when 
llhe  home  crops   are  dehcient ;    while,    by  forcing  the  cultivation    of 
[poor  soils,  and  raising  average  prices,  it  prevents  exportation  in  a  year 
[of  unusual  plenty,  and  renders  the  bounty  of  Providence  a  curse  to  the 
>farmer  !    So  long  as  we  support  the  exlnting  Corn  laws,  we  shall  have 
the  same  incessant  alternalion  of  ruinously  low  and  oppressively  high 
prices  which  we  have  experienced  since  1815.    At  one  time  our  ears  will 
be  stunned  with  the  complaints  of  the  agriculturists ;  and  when   these 
have  subsided,  they  will  be  assailed  with  the  louder  and  more  piercing 
and  menacing  cries  of  the  manufacturing  population  —  w*ith  the  noise 
of  radical  rebellions,  and  fresh  suspensions  ot  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ! 
The  low  prices  of  the  restrictive  system  cannot  be  otherwise  then  ephe- 
meral —  opiilentui  mox  paritura  e^estatrm  ;  —  for  these  low  prices,  by 
destroying^  agricultural  capital,  and  driving  bad  land  out  of  cultivation, 
pnecessaril)'  dimmish  the  supply,  and  occasion  an  unmciisured  iiicrease  of 

of  the   ^  "  '  *     '  ^       .     . 


price  on  the  occurrence 


^e  first   unfavourable  harvest.     But  it  is 
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nuiterial  to  observe,  that  while  this  increase  of  price  is  fatal  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers,  it  is  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  agri- 
culturists; for«  by  attracting  additional  capital  to  the  soil,  and  extend- 
ing cultivation,  the  supply  is  again  increased;  and,  instead  of  their 
extravagant  expectations  being  realized,  the  first  luxuriant  harvest 
again  plunges  them  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  misery  I  Such  is 
the  practical  and  real  operation  of  this  monstrous  system.  Alternately 
productive  of  £imine  and  excess,  it  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes ;  and,  if  not  put  down, 
it  will  most  probably  end  by  destroying  the  capital  of  the  countrvy  and 
by  sinking  all  classes,  high  as  well  as  low,  below  the  level  of  what 
I  originally  lowest.* 


*  The  com  law  of  1822  is  a  second,  though  certainly  not  an  improved,  edition 
of  that  of  1615.  It  allows  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  when  the  home 
price  is  lOs,  $  but  of  the  home  price  is  under  80i«.,  a  duty  of  17#.  is  kaposed  during 
the  first  three  months,  and  of  12i.  afterwards !  This  is  really  very  near  the  same 
thing  as  absolute  exclusion  up  to  80«.  This  law  has  not  hitherto  come  into 
operation,  except  in  the  case  of  oats.  We  subjoin  a  note  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  of  the  provisions  in  the  two  Acts  passed  during  the  last  Sessions, 
fi>r  allowing  forei^  com  to  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  and  for  giving  a  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  admit  foreign  com  until 
six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  under  certain  modifications. 

By  the  dd  of  Geo.  IV.  cap.  60.  the  Act  of  1815  was  repealed,  and  importa- 
tion was  permitted,  when,  for  three  mouths  preceding  the  15di  of  February, 
May,  August,  or  November,  the  average  prices  exceeded  the  rates  stated  bdow, 
at  the  rates  of  duty  affixed,  viz. 


When  the  Arerage  Prices,  per  Quarter,  rate  as  below : 


From  British  Possessions  in 
America. 


From  all  other  Puts. 


or  if  at  or  aborc     -     -  85«. 


I  but  under 
•  t 

V  bat  under  4 
but  imder  < 


If  at  445.1.    .      -1     iSSt, 
^3^  I  bat  under  1 5^ 

or  if  at  or  above     -     -  55*» 


12s. 
5s, 
U. 

Bs^ 

Ss.i 


40f. 

4S«.  6d. 
42s,  €<L 


Wheat  : 

Ifatorabore     -       -     71s. 
Beams,  Pzas,  or  Rtx  : 

If  at  or  above    -      -     46s. 

Barlkt,  Bsae,  or  Biao : 

If  at  80*.  ) „j^/S9». 

gg^Jbutmiderjg^^^^ 

Ifat  or  above    -      -    35s. 
Oats: 

If  at  20».  "I  .    .  „,,^,      r  22*.  6d. 

5W8*.6rfJ*~*"°^l24*. 
If  at  or  abote  -  -  24*. 
O*  Wheat  Meal  or  Flour,  and  Oatmeal,  are 
admitted  for  Consumption,  either  from  British 
Potaessions  in  America  or  from  any  other  part, 
at  the  Rates  of  Duly  hereunto  affixed,  when 
the  Arerage  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Oats  respec- 
tively correspond  with  the  Rates  above  specified. , 

Peas,  when  prohibited  as  Com,  are  admitted  for  Seed  or  any  otiier 
at  7*.  per  Bushd. 


IfatSS*.! 
40*.  J 
or  if  at  or  abore 

or  if  at  or  above 


Extra  for 

the  first 

Three 

Hoiitb& 


Gd. 


4*. 

3*. 


28*. 

30*. 

-  SO*. 

Wheat  Meal  r  3*. 

or  Flour,   ■<  1*. 

at  per  Cm  t.   (, 

Oatmod.    l^J- 
per  Boll,     ^  ■^ 


•'■■{' 


Bate  of 

Duty 

per 

Quar. 


5s. 
5s. 


3s.  €d. 
3S.64L 


2s.  ed. 
2s.  €d. 


4d. 
3d. 
Id. 
4d. 
\0d. 
2d. 
6d. 

purpose. 


2*. 
2$. 

1*.  7d. 
is.  Id. 

2s.  2d 
2m.  2d. 


W  TO%mcJL%  eoowoMY-^i.Awi  Ara  xtntttPitrfmiccB. 

Attempts  have  frenuentty  been  made  to  form  a  ptciumrjr  < 

of  the  actual    toss  wlucli  tht?  extsitng  restnctioot  on  thm  eom  tnidtt 

|«ntaU  ou  the   country  in  ordiiuiry  years.     But   it  is  evident  that  tbt 

vrboJe  miAchief  to  which  they  give  riser  A'td  their  disaitroiii  inHuence 

upon   the    public   tranquillity^  do  not  admit  of  being  niMtlired  by  a 

pecuniary  standards     We   think ^  however^  that  we  amy  ntfyme,  aa  m 

taoint  fully  esti&bHihed  by  the  previoui  investigation^  tliut  in  tlie  cveot 

MM  tlie    porta   being   thrown    open  to  the  free    importation   of  whest 

Edivged  with  a  duty  of  5#.  or  6s*,  we  should  not  only  be  exempted 

Plhnn  those  ruinous  fluctuations  of  price  tliat  are  inherent  in  tha  re* 

[ftrictive  system,  but  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  would  not  in 

I  ordinary  years  exceed  5;i*.>  and  other  grain  in  proportion.     Now.  it  is 

l«n  incontrovertible  proposittooi  that  every  additional    lihilling  added 

I  to  the  price  of  the  fohty  eioiit  millions  of  quarters  consumed  in  tho 

i£mptre,    by  romas  of  tJie  prohibition  against   importation^   is   really 

By  T  Geo.  IV.  cap.  70.  Fore^  Com,  M«i1,   and  Flouf  warefioaaed^  were 
permitted  to  be  taken  out  for  Ifome  Consumption,  until  the  lOtb  dajrof  Aufjuvt 

At  the  folhmng  rait*  of  duty  ^  Ptz, 

Wbcst     •         •         .]!!■.  per  quart«]'.  I  Bsrky,  Dosr»  or  Bigg,  61.  per  misncr* 
Bcuia,  Pes%  or  Rye       Ss.  da.       \  OsU         -         >        ^  4s»  da. 

Whc*t  MmI  or  FUmr  5;  9tL  pvr  Cwt. 

7  Geo.  IV.  c^ip.  71.  An  Act  to  epniowrr  his  Majesty  to  admit  Forel|fn  C^orn 
I  Sat  Homt  Consumption^  umier^aitaia  liiiiiuitionfl,  until' the  Int  of  Jnniuu')  1827, 
I  or  for  6  Weeks  after  the  C<iuuneBCCnietit  of  the  ocKt  eithuing  Session  nf'Pnrliti* 
I  meiit,  if  FtfliaaiGat  shall  iKit  then  be  Sating.  The  luliowing  is  the  tlctml, 
iTia- 

I  *  Wllcreas  it  may  become  expedient,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  to  admit  a  fur- 
ilbar  quantity  of  cum  or  flour  for  home  coristaiiption,  in  addition  to  the  fort'ign 
i>Corn,  §PKai,  mmlt  or  Hour  which  had  1k>cu  w;iri'houKHl>  or  roporeod  inwanln  to 
■lie  warehousadt  oa  or  before  the  2ii  duy  of  Miiy  iHHiii  Be  it  therefore  cnactcil, 
Wty  the  Kio^s  most  Excetlmt  MnjcKty,  by  snd  with  the  ndvice  iuhI  consent  of 
line  Lords  Spiritual  Hnil  Tcfn|Hinil,  sad  Coiiiuitmst,  in  this  [«r<»ent  Psrliamrtit 
IsBsanbled,  and  hy  the  authority  c^f  the  same,  That  nt  any  time  ahvr  the  rtid  nf 
Itfa^pmeot  Sessiofi  of  Parliaiiietit»  and  until  the  Ini  diiy  ufJiiiiuary  l>^:'  r 

pis  wadtfl  aAer  the  comm^coment  of  the  then  ciiMtirii;  8c:^sion  uf  T 
lif  PkrUament  shall  aot  thcs  be  sitting,  it  shall  he  hiwful  for  hif»  Mujr^tw  uv  uu\ 
I  order  or  orders  to  be  by  hiai  issued,  by  and  with  the  ndvice  o\'  hi«  Privy  Council, 
a  to  adaik  to  entry  ff>r  '-rt— -  1  onstrmption  any  t|iitmtity  of  warehoij»e<l  whntt  or 
I  wheiit  ftovir  not  cxt  i  "Oli  iiuartcn  in  the  whole,  on  pnyment  of  such  duty 

I  as  shall  t>e  declared  a.  ..    h  order  to  he  pnyahle  tmon  the  entry  ^rthc  Nutne; 

I  Pronded  idwAVH,  thst  nc»  such  order  in  Cotaicil  j»hali  continue  in  foree  for  more 
I  than  two  calendar  numths  from  the  day  of  the  date  tltcmtf';  HUtl  providetl  aho^ 
i  that  DO  such  nrder  ilmlt  extend  to  udrnit  to  entry  uny  whc^t  or  wheat  ftoiir  which 
I  had  been  wiirchouiied,  or  rt^iOHed  inwarils  to  "be  warehoused,  belbre  the  wiid 
I  aocond  of  May* 

I  ^    *  Provided' always.  That  the  duly  so  to  l»e  ilcclarctl  in  any  such  order  shall  not 
in  uny  cwte  exceed  the  dut  "l  by  3  Geo,  IV*.  cap.  00/ 

The  £ict  of  jitieh  actti  t\  a  quoted  havinK  tiecn  parsed,  sets  tha  impoliey 

of  the  cxi-r-  'riu^  tmu  uir  n.  ^  cHJ»ity  of  its  abolition,  in  the  dearest  point  of 

view.     It  ill  this  mument  (  10th  Septeinl»er)»  to  tollecl  any  precipe  in- 

■  fonnation  »,...  -..jaet  to  the  pr(Hlucttveiic?^H  of  the  hajvest  that  hasjuikt  been 
I  concluded*  We  du  not  think,  hiiwcvcT,  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  ottt>i  and 
1  barley,  and  probably  alHt»  pornfocs,  will  be  very  deficient ;  and  if  »o»  it  is  clear 
[  tliat  k  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  cIrwhi^  will  be  invoked  in  great  distre^is, 
^Ithough  the  wheat  crop  is  understood  to  li>e  rather  above  an  average.     Had  it 
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equivalent,  in  its  effects  on  the  consumer,  to  a  tax  of  2,4OQ,000/.  laid 
direcUy  on  com :  and  estimating  the  difference  between  the  average 
price  of  all  sorts  of  grain  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  its 
average  price  were  the  ports  thrown  open,  at  Ss.  a  quarter,  this  would 
fnake  a  total  aggregate  loss  to  the  consumer  of  not  less  than  nineteen 

MILLIONS  SEVEN  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  STERLING  a  yaiT  / 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mark  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
advocates  of  agricultural  monopoly  are  placed  by  this  statement.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  say  that  we  have  understated  the  price  at  which 
foreign  corn  could  be  imported,  and  that  we  should  not  really  be  able 
to  obtain  it,  with  a  duty  ot  5s.  or  6s.  a  quarter,  for  less  than  60s.  or  65s.9 ' 
then  it  is  plain  their  present  monopoly  can  be  of  scarcely  any  value 
to  the  agriculturists* ;  and  that  its  only  effect  is  to  shut  us  out  from 
participating  in  the  provision  made  by  nature  for  equalizing  the  varia- 
tions in  the  harvests  of  particular  countries  by  means  of  commerce, 


not  been  for  the  restrictions  on  importation,  we  should  now  have  been  importing 
oats  from  all  quarters. 

We  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  an  account  of  the  average  prices 
of  the  principal  species  of  grain  in  Great  Britain,  from  1800  to  1825,  alratracted 
from  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  227,  Sess.  1824-5. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Kye, 

Oats, 

Peas, 

Years. 

Arerage 

Average 

Average 

Ayenge 

Average 

Price  per 

Price  per 

Price  per 

Price  per 

Price  per 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

*.       d. 

*.     d. 

s.    d. 

i.    d. 

s.    d. 

1800     -     - 

110     5 

72     3 

76  11 

43    7 

67     5 

1801     -     - 

115  11 

64     6 

79     9 

35  11 

67     8 

1802     .     . 

67     9 

32     4 

43     3 

19     9 

39     6 

1803     .     . 

57     1 

24     7 

36  11 

20  11 

38     6 

1804     .    - 

60     5 

30     1 

37     1 

23     7 

40  10 

1805     -    - 

87     1 

43     2 

54    4 

27    6 

48     4 

1806     -     - 

76     9 

37     6 

47     4 

26     9 

43     6 

1807     -     - 

73     1 

38     2 

47     6 

27     6 

55  11 

1808     -    - 

78  11 

42     1 

52     4 

32    4 

66     7 

1809     -    - 

94     5 

45     7 

60     9 

30     6 

60    2 

1810     -    . 

103     3 

46     8 

59     0 

27     9 

55     9 

1811     -    - 

92     5 

41     0 

49  11 

26     9 

51     6 

1812     -     - 

122     8 

64     9 

75  11 

43     2 

73     7 

1813     -     - 

106     6 

56     9 

70     7 

37     4 

78     6 

1814    .    . 

72  11 

36     3 

44    6 

24  11 

50    0 

1815     -    - 

63     8 

29     4 

37  10 

22  11 

38  10 

1816     .    . 

76     2 

32  11 

43     2 

22     6 

38    4 

1817     -    . 

94     0 

47   11 

56     6 

31     6 

51     5 

1818    -    - 

83     8 

52     3 

54  10 

31     6 

59  11 

1819    .    . 

72     3 

44     5 

49     0 

27     4 

56    0 

1820    .    - 

65  10 

32  10 

40  10 

23     6 

44  11 

1821     .     . 

54     5 

25     3 

31     1 

18  11 

31     9 

1822     -    - 

43     3 

21     3 

20     3 

17     7 

25     7 

1823     -     .' 

51     9 

30     7 

30  11 

22    3 

33  11 

1824    .    - 

62     0 

35     3 

40     2 

24     1 

39    5 

1825     -    . 

66     6 

-■*■•»»  was 


price  of  wheat  for  the  sir  years  ending  with  1825,  in  Great 
low  as  57*.  3</.  a  quarter. 
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and,  consequenUvy  to  occasion  those  destructive  oscillations  of  price, 
which  are  at  least  as  ruinous  to  the  farmer  as  to  either  the  manu* 
facturer  or  merchant:  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
monopoly  should  accuse  us  of  having  overstated^  as  we  suspect  will 
be  the  case,  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported  —  if 
prices,  for  example,  instead  of  declining  Ss,  aflcr  the  ports  were  thrown 
open,  would  decline  10s,  a  quarter;  then  it  isVlear  that  the  Corn  laws 
must  be  a  much  greater  nuisance  than  we  take  them  for,  and  that» 
instead  of  occasioning  a  loss  of  19,700.000/.  to  the  consumers,  they 
must  really  occasion  a  loss  of  24,000,000/. :  and  if  the  price  of  com 
should,  on  an  average,  decline  I5s.a  quarter,  it  follows  that  the  annual 
loss  occasioned  by  the  Corn  laws  to  tne  consumers  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  I 

But  believing,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  the  loss  really 
sustained  by  the  consumers  of  com,  in  consequence  of  the  rcstrictiona 
on  importation  raising  its  average  price  Ss.  a  quarter  above  what  it 
would  be  were  they  abolished,  may  be  fairly  and  moderately  estimated 
at  about  twenty  millions,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  inquire  what 
becomes  of  this  immense  sum. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  of  it  goes  to  swell  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  landlords :  but  this  is  an  obvious  mistake.  It  is  doubtful, 
in  fact,  whether  the  entire  rental  of  England  and  Wales  amounts  at 
this  moment  to  twenty  four  millions.  The  truth  is,  that  the  monopoly 
created  b^  the  Corn  laws  is  not  like  any  other  monopoly.  It  does 
not  occasion  a  mere  transfer  of  wealth  from  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  its  rightful  owners,  to  another  portion  who  have  no 
just  claim  to  it  If  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  landlords  and  corn- 
growers  were  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company  —  if  its 
effect  was  only  to  occasion  an  unnatural  distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  —  to  plunder  and  impoverish  nine  tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion to  enrich  the  other  tenth,  it  would  be  comparatively  harmless* 
But  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  this  question  to  observe,  that  the  Com 
laws  occasion  the  destruction  of  much  more  weath  than  they  transfer. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  affirm,  that  of  esery  Jive  hundred  thoU' 
sand  pounds  of  excess  of  price  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers, scarcely  one  hundred  thousand  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  landlords  I  The  other  four  hwuired  thousand  are  absolutely  and 
totally  lost  to  the  country  ;  they  are  expended  en  pure  perte,  and  with- 
out contributing  in  the  smallest  degree  to  increase  the  comforts  or 
enjoyments  of  any  individual  whatever.  We  admit  that  this  is  rather 
a  startling  statement;  but  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  its  perfect 
accuracy,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  another  word  to  show 
the  vast  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  Cora 
laws. 

Tlie  rent  of  a  country  consists,  as  we  have  shown  again  and  a^ain, 
of  the  excess,  or  the  value  of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained 
from  the  superior  soils  under  cultivation,  above  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  worst*  But  when,  by  excluding  ourselves  from  the  cheapest 
markets  for  com,  we  force  recourse  to  be  had  to  poorer  soils,  we 
not  only  increase  the  magnitude  and  value  of  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  received  by  the  landlord  as  rent,  but  we  also  in- 
crease the  value  of  that  portion  which  is  required  to  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  his  expenses,  —  a  portion  which  is  invariably  much  larger 
than  the  other.     According  to  answers  made  to  Queries  circulatc(l  by 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  1814"  and  1821,  the 
average  proportion  which  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  in  England 
and  Wales,  bears  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  does  not  exceed 
A  FIFTH.  But  let  us  take  the  proportion  as  high  as  a  fourth  :  it 
is  plain,  that,  when  prices  rise  because  of  restrictions  on  importation 
from  abroad,  or  any  other  cause,  the  landlords  receive  such  addi- 
tional price  only  for  that  one-fourth  part  of  th6  produce  of  the 
country  which  belongs  to  them  as  rent.  This  is  a  point  about  which  it 
is  evidently  impossible  there  can  be  two  opinions.  And  it  is  hardly  less 
obvious,  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  any  other  individual  reaps  the 
smallest  advantage  from  the  rise  in  the  price  or  value  of  the  three  fourths^ 
which  do  not  go  to  the  landlord.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  the 
price  of  corn  rises,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  which  the  farmer  employs, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  raised  in  a  corresponding  proportion ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  expenses  of  seed,  of  the  keep  of  horses,  of  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  family,  &c.,  are  all  equally  and  immediately  increased. 
If  the  rise  of  price,  occasioned  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com, 
could  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  he  would  receive  the  whole  extra  sum  forced  by  the^  exclusion 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.  But  this  is  not,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  case.  There  cannot  be  two  prices  of  the  same  commodity 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  market.  The  monopoly  system, 
which  gives  a  greater  value  to  that  one-fourth  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  goes  to  the  landlords  as  rent,  equally  raises  the  value 
.  of  the  other  threefourths^  which  are  partly  cast  into  the  soil  as  seed, 
and  partly  consumed  by  the  men,  horses,  and  oxen  employed  by  the 
farmer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  reasonings  directly  deduced  from  the 
statements  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists,  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  Corn  laws  raise  the  price  of  corn  above  what  it  would  be 
were  these  laws  repealed,  not  more  than  onefourth  part  of  that  sum 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  ;  and  that  the  remaining 
three  fourths  are  absolutely  and  entirely  lost  or  destroyed.  It  has  been 
contended,  indeed,  that  although  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  in* 
creased  price,  which  the  present  system  obliges  the  consumers  of  corn 
to  pay  for  it,  is  not  received  either  by  the  landlord  or  farmer,  it  is  paid 
as  wages  to  the  labourers  employed  in  its  production,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost.  But  this  is  plainly  a  most  feeble 
and  impotent  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  worthless  system,  by  still  more 
worthless  arguments.  We  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  possible  to  deny 
that  the  increased  value  which  the  restrictive  system  gives  to  the  corn 
used  as  seed,  and  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  is  not  absolutely  and  totally 
lost  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  seed  is  more  productive  when  it  costs  IQs,  or 
80*.  a  quarter,  than  when  it  costs  only  50s.  or  55s.  ?  Or,  is  it  really 
true,  that  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  our  horses  are  augmented  when 
they  are  made  to  feed  on  dearer  corn?  But,  even  if  all  the  produce 
which  is  not  received  by  the  landlord  were  to  be  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  labourers,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  our  argu- 
ment. It  is  true,  that  if  we  were  to  purchase  our  food  in  the  cheapest 
market,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bad  soils  would  be  thrown  out  of  that  employment.  But  it  is 
no  less  true  that  they  would  be  employed  in  some  other  way.  If  the 
consumers  of  corn  were  able  to  obtain  the  same  supply  of  that  neces- 
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gary  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  sum  which  it  now  costs,  they 
would  most  unquestionably  have  the  other  third  or  fourth  of  this  sum 
to  expend  on  something  else.  The  total  effective  demand  of  the 
country  for  the  produce  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  wagest 
and  the  power  of  obtaining  employment,  would  therefore  continue  the 
same ;  while  its  wealth  would  be  augmented  by  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  all  the  hands  which  had  been  set  free  from  the  production 
of  com.  Suppose  we  require,  under  the  existing  system,  the  labour 
of  tuH}  millions  of  people  to  raise  forty- eight  millions  of  quarters  of 
corn,  and  that  by  throwing  the  ports  open,  we  obtain  as  large  a  supply 
by  the  labour  of  one  million  and  a  half;  then,  as  the  means  by  which 
the  consumers  paid  the  labour  of  the  two  millions  of  hands  could  not 
be  diminished  in  consequence  of  this  increased  facility  of  production, 
it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that,  afler  the  fall  of  prices,  the  surplus 
half  million  of  hands  would  be  employed  in  some  other  pursuit ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  produce  of  tneir  labour  would  be  so  much  clear 
gain  —  so  much  o£  positive  addition  to  the  previous  wealth  and  riches  of 
the  country. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  of  the  enormous  sum  of  about 
TWfiNTY  millions,  which  the  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  take,  in 
ordinary  years,  from  the  consumers,  not  more  than  ^ce  find  their  way 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  other  Jifteen  millions  are 
entirely  lost,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are  entirely  swallowed  up  by 
the  increased  expenses  attending  the  cultivation  of  the  bad  soils  tb 
which  the  Com  laws  force  us  to  have  recourse.  Instead,  then,  of  itt 
being  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  that  the  corn  laws  assist 
in  enabling  the  country  to  make  good  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  the  peace  establish* 
ment,  it  is  obvious  that  t/iet/  form,  of  themselves^  by  far  the  greatest  of  ali 
the  burdens  we  have  to  sustain  /  No  people  was  ever  before  subjected  to 
such  a  scourge.  The  Corn  laws  do  not,  like  an  ordinary  tax,  transfer 
wealth  from  one  portion  of  the  public  to  another ;  but,  on  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  they  occasion  a  positive  destruction  —  a  dead 
annual  loss  to  the  public  ojfnot  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  ! 

Bad,  however;  as  this  must  certainly  appear,  it  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  unfavourable  view  of  the  operation  and  practical  effect  of  the 
Com  laws.  When  the  rate  of  wages  is  raised,  in  consequence  of  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  the  rate  of  profit  is  universally  reduced. 
The  incomes  of  the  capitalists  being  thus  diminished,  their  means  of 
amassing  additional  capital  and  employing  fresh  labourers  are  propor* 
tionally  reduced,  at  the  same  time  that  an  overwhelming  temptation  is 
created  to  transfer  capital  to  other  countries  where  profits  are  higher. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  loans 
lately  made  in  this  country  to  the  Continental  States  and  the  South 
.  American  Republics,  must  be  ascribed  to  this  principle,  or  to  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  laws  in  depressing  profits:  and  the  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  that  have  been  occasioned  by  these  loans,  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  working  classes  by  sending  abroad  so  large  an  amount  of 
capital,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  employment  of  labour,  are  of 
themselves  conclusive  reasons  why  tlie  Corn  laws  should  be  abolished. 

Although,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  the  landlords  really  made  the 
sum  of  four  or  five  millions  a  year  by  the  existing  Com  laws,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  they  would  rather  consent  to  relinquish  it,  than  continue 
to  cling'  to  a  system  fraught  with  so  much  injustice  and  ruin.     But 
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instead  of  gaitiing  by  it,  we  are  most  firmly  persuaded  that  this  sygtem 
13  no  less  hostile  to  their  real  and  lasting  interests  than  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Provided  prices  could  Itekept  strndtf,  they  would 
certainly  gaiu  for  a  while  the  advantage  we  have  supposed.  Hut  this 
is  plainly  an  imposjiible  condition  :  Prices  can  never  be  steady  under 
this  system  :  and  we  are  quire  sure,  that  every  landlord  who  will  dis- 
p&ssicmately  consider  the  subject  must  admit,  that  it  would  be  more 
for  his  interest  to  be  secured  in  the  regular  payment  of  a  somewhat 
lower  average  amount  of  rent,  than  to  be  perpetually  exposed,  as  he 
must  be  during  the  continuance  of  the  restrictive  system,  to  the  non- 
payment of  the  high  rents  that  tnay  be  promised  him  in  high  priced 
years.  It  is,  moreover,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  extreme  of  folly  to 
suppose^  that  a  system,  which  is  so  essentially  injurious  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  comnumity,  can  be  really  beneticial  to  those  who  have 
BO  deep  an  interest  in  tfie  public  prosperity  as  the  landlords.  What- 
ever  advantage  they  may  derive  from  it,  can  only  be  fleeting  and 
illusory  ;  for  it  must  of  necessity  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  those 
with  whom  their  own  interests  are  inseparably  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected.  If  prices  were  stead}^,  the  landlords  rents  would  also  be 
steady.  His  estate  would  not  be  ruined  by  over-cropping,  and  by  the 
breaking  up  of  old  grass  land  and  meadows  in  high  priced  years  ;  nor 
would  it  be  thrown  on  his  hands  without  the  possibiHty  of  letting  It, 
when  prices  sink  below  the  cost  of  production*  Instead  of  being 
deluded  by  expectations  of  augmented  revenue,  which*  so  long  a^  the 
present  system  lasts  can  never  be  realized  for  four  years  in  sueces* 
sion,  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  tlie  extent  of  his 
income  and  resources,  and  would  be  able  to  proportion  his  expenditure 
to  his  means;  and  above  all,  he  would  have  the  pleasing  consciousness 
that  he  had  regained  his  proper  place  in  society  and  in  the  public 
estimation;  that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  monopolist,  and  that 
bis  interests,  instead  of  being  opposed,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  to 
those  of  his  neighbours,  were  identified  with  theirs. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  aboh'tion  of  the  restrictions  on 
importation  would  be  merely  innoxious  to  the  landlords.  The  truth  )8» 
that  it  would  be  greatly  and  signally  beneficial  to  them.  Not  only 
would  the  landlords  gain  by  the  general  improvement  that  would  infal- 
libly result  from  tlie  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  but  they  would  also  be 
relieved  from  a  burden,  which,  at  this  moment,  presses  heavily  on  their 
estates^  and  threatens,  at  no  distant  period,  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their 
rents*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the  Poor  rates. 
Were  it  not  for  the  extreme  variations  in  the  price  of  corn,  the  pay* 
ments  to  able  bodied  labourers,  which  constitute  full  three  fourths  of 
the  total  assessment,  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  But  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  act  on  a  hysteni,  which  necessarily  occasions  the  most 
tremendous  fluctuations  of  price,  it  is  quite  visionary  to  think  of  getting 
rid  of  this  burden.     Wages,  though  they  are  ultimately  regulated  by 


•  We  are  acqunintcd  with  a  very  fine  farm  in  the  South  of  Scotland  that  was 
let  in  18 1 1  for  73o/.  a  year.     It  was  ovcr<roppcd  ;  and,  on  being  relet  for  three 
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810^  it  only  broiJirht  j9A  a  yv^rl    Inntimerable  inKiances  of  a  Mnjilw 
II  till. 'lit  h<.  rioitited  out.     And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  flaid  und 
^^'  ,  wc  art*  most  decidedly  of  opiniun,  that   it  is  something 

^•"  iiijfio^e  thjit   a  s\  siein  productive  of  *uth  rcsidls  <aii   ht* 
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the  price  of  necesi*arie«,  do  nal  vary  immediutely  mih  their  vnriations. 
Prices,  and  consequently  wages,  are  reduced  by  u  stsccrssion  of  iibun* 
dant  harvests;  but  wages  do  not,  and  cannot  ri6e  the  moment  the 
harvest  becomes  delicient»  and  prices  attain  the  famine  level.  And  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  labourers  of  a  densely  peopled  country 
like  England,  where  their  condition  can  never  be  very  prof;perou)i,  were 
not  partly  provided  for  by  extrinsic  assiittance,  the  tirohabtlity,  or  rather, 
we  »tiouid  say,  the  certainty «  is,  that  rebellion  anci  inteMine  commotion 
would  ensue,  and  that  tlie  security  of  property  would  be  completely 
subverted,  Tliose»  therefore*  who  are  really  desirous  of  freeing  the 
country  from  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  burden  of  poor-rates, 
iMight  above  ail  to  direct  their  efToris  to  procure  the  abolition  of  thonc 
rL'strictions  which,  by  causing  excessive  Buctuations  iu  the  price  o£ 
necessaries,  expose  the  poor  to  misery  and  famine,  and  dtsablf  tliem 
for  providing  for  themselves.  Aboliali  the  Corn  laws,  and  the  abolition 
oi^  all  rates  levied  on  account  of  the  able  bodied  poor  may  be  carried 
with  equal  facility  and  security.  But  if  the  landlords  will  not  consent 
to  the  e»tabli8hment  of  a  system  of  freedom,  let  them  not  deceive 
themselves  by  supposine  that  the  pressure  of  the  poor-nites  will  ever 
be  effectually  diuiinisheu.  If  tbey  will  have  monopoly »  they  numt  lake 
all  its  consequencci^  along  with  it  ;  and  they  must  neither  murmur  nor 
repine^  should  every  tthiiling  of  tlieir  rents  be  uhimately  required  for 
the  support  of  workhouses  and  beggars. 

There  is  aiiorher  circumfitance  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  the 
recent  discussions  with  rcjipect  to  the  Corn  laws,  but  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  forming  a  right  estimate  of  their 
operation  —  we  mean  the  stimulus  given  by  a  high  price  of  com  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  When  tfiere  are  two  species  of  food  obtainable 
in  a  country,  it  is  obvious  that  an  artiticial  rise  in  the  price  of  the  one, 
has  really  the  sanjc  etfect  on  the  other  as  if  a  bouiUf/  were  given  on  its 
consumption.  We  have  been  endenvouring  to  collect  authentic 
accounts  with  re^iipect  to  the  cultivation  o\*  potatoes  in  Great  Britain 
since  1795;  and  these,  though  imperfect,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
has  been  at  least  tripttd  during  the  period  in  question.  We  have  also 
been  assured  by  those  who  have  had  the  beat  means  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  on  such  a  point,  that  the  comparatively  low  range  of 
prices  since  1820,  is  to  be  m  a  very  considerable  degree  ascribed  to 
the  increased  consumption  of  potatoes*  ^^^^y  have  already  become  a 
more  important  article  than  corn  in  the  tsubsistcnce  of  the  labouring 
class  in  many  very  populous  districts  ;  and  were  a  successioti  of  bad 
harvests  and  high  prices  to  take  place  for  four  or  tivc  years  together, 
the  stimulus  they  would  give  to  the  use  of  the  potato  would  be  so 
great,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  prices  would  not  be,  in  conse- 
quence, permanently  sunk  below  the  level  of  those  of  the  Continent. 
Surely,  however,  it  camiat  be  necessary  for  us  to  iiiy  that  these  results 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  Should  our  people  ever  become 
habitually  dependent  upon  the  ootato  for  the  principal  part  of  their 
food,  they  would  nnavoid  ibly  sitiK  to  the  same  mitierable  condition  as 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Under  such  circumstances,  their  wages  being 
entirely  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  cheapest  species  of  food  hitherto 
raised 'in  Europe,  would  nut  enable  them  to  obtain  any  thing  else*  when 
it  wa^    '  «t  ;  so  that,  whenever  the  potato  crop  failed^  they  would 

be  II  r  the  means  of  support;  and   dearth  would  be  attended 

with  all  Uic  horrors  of  famine  ! 
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For  these  reasons  we  hold  it  to  be  clear,  that  though  foreign  com 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  our  markets,  and  though  it  were  possible 
to  prevent  them  from  being  overstocked  with  com  of  our  own  growth, 
the  stimulus  that  increased  prices  would  give  to  the  growth  and  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  being 
maintained,  for  any  considerable  period,  at  a  high  elevation.  We 
entreat  the  public  to  advert  to  this  circumstance ;  and  we  feel  confident 
that  ever^'  landlord  who  does  so,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  it 
is  6/* tV^//* sufficient  to  show,  that  in  attempting  to  keep  up  prices  to  an 
unnatural  height,  the  agriculturists  have  engaged  in  an  enterprise  in 
which  they  cannot  but  fail ;  and  which  must,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  be  productive  alike  of  the  most  serious  injury  to  them* 
selves  and  their  country. 

The  farmers  have  still  less  reason  than  the  landlords  to  support'the 
existing  system ;  and  it  is  indeed  quite  apparent,  that  if  the^  had  a 
clear  perception  of  their  own  interest,  they  would  join  in  petitioning 
for  its  abolition.  Suppose  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  home  prices 
steady  at  about  80^.,  still  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  the  farmers  were  they  to  be  allowed  to  settle  at  the  fair  and 
natural  level  of  50».  or  55s»  It  prices  become  stationary  at  the  lower 
limit  of  50s,  or  55s.j  the  rent,  wages  of  labour,  and  other  outgoings  of 
the  farmer,  will  all  be  proportionally  adjusted ;  if  they  are  raised  to  the 
higher  limit  of  80*.,  rent,  wages,  &c.  will  sustain  a  corresponding 
increase.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated, to  raise  wages  without  reducing  profits  ;  so  that  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  instead  of  high  prices  being  really  advantageous  to  the 
farmer,  they  are  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse,  llie  object  of 
the  farmer,  as  of  all  other  producers,  must  always  be  to  derive  the 
greatest  possible  profit  from  his  capital ;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  profits  invariably  fall  as  prices  rise,  and  rise  as  prices  fall.  The 
price  of  wheat  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of 
its  price  in  England ;  and  yet  an  Illinois  or  Indiana  farmer,  with  a 
capital  of  lOOOA,  would  derive  as  much  profit  from  it  as  an  English 
farmer  would  derive  from  a  capital  of  3000/.  or  4000/.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  farmers  and 
consumers  are  precisely  the  same ;  and  that  a  permanently  high  price 
of  produce,  supposing  it  could  be  maintained,  would  not  be  less  injurious 
to  the  one  class  than  the  other. 

t  A  farmer,'  it  has  been  justly  said,  <  is  as  much  a  capitalist  as  a 

*  shopkeeper,  or  a  manufacturer,  and  the  profits  of  farming  capital 
'  must,  in  the  end,  be  lowered  by  any  cause  which  lowers  the  profits 
'  of  other  capital.     It  is  the   interest  of  all  capitalists  to  have  the 

*  necessaries  of  life,   and   consequently  corn  among   the  rest,  cheap ; 

*  because  their  labourers  will  then  be  contented  with  lower  wages.     A 

*  farmer's  gain  cannot  be  permanently  greater  than  that  of  other 
'  capitalists.     Even  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  a  rise  in  the  price 

*  of  corn  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  him ;  for,  if  there  be  a  general 

*  rise  in  the   price  of  all  other  commodities  also  at  the  same  time,  he 

*  must  give  a  corresponding  increased  price  for  his  coats,  hats,  horses, 

*  sheep,  cattle,  &c.;  and   unless  during  the    currency  of  a  lease,  he 

*  has  no   interest  whatever  in  high  prices;  because  competition  will 

*  eflcctually  prevent  him  from  deriving   more  than   a  very  temporary 

*  advantage  irom  them.     He  has,  however,  in  common  with  all  other 

*  capitalibts, a  very  strong  interest  in  high  profits;  and  it  is  not  possible 
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'  that  profits  should  be  high  for  a  long  period  together,  when  the 
'  necessaries  of  life  are  dear.     A  high  price  of  corn,  therefore,  not 

*  only  is  not  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  sucn,  but  it  is  pfmtiyely  injurious 

*  to  him.     He  is  injured  in  two  ways ;  first,  as  a  consumer  of  corn  in 

*  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  having  to  consume  a 
'  dear  instead  of  a  cheap  commodity;  and,  secondly,  he  is  injured  in 

*  a  still  greater  degree,  as  an  owner  of  capital,  by  being  compelled  to 
'  give  high  wages  to  all  the  labourers  he  employs/* 

We  should  never  have  done  were  we  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  tho 
various  arguments  that  might  be  produced  to  show  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  laws  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  landlords  and 
farmers  as  to  the  other  classes.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell 
at  any  greater  length  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  arguments  we 
have  already  brought  forward  being  more  than  sufficient  to  establish 
this  identity  of  interests.  But  suppose  that  we  are  wrong  in  this 
conclusion,  and  that  the  landlords  anu  farmers  would  really  suffer  con- 
siderable injury  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  laws,  still  we  should 
not  consider  it  as  being  on  that  account  a  measure  the  less  imperiously 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  sound  policy.  If  the  Corn  laws 
be  really  beneficial  to  the  producers,  they  mui»t,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  really  injurious  to  the  consumers.  If  they  enrich  the  agriculturists* 
by  securing  them  higher  prices  than  they  would  obtain  under  a  free 
system,  they  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impoverish  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  these  artificially 
enhanced  prices ;  while,  by  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  they  must  lower 
the  profits  of  stock,  and  operate  to  force  capital  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  could 
induce  us  to  stop  for  a  single  moment  to  argue  with  those  who  suppose 
that  high  prices  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  advantageous  to  a 
nation.  1  o  facilitate  production,  and  to  make  commodities  cheaper 
and  more  easily  obtained,  are  the  grand  motives  which  stimulate  the 
inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  which  lead  to  the  discovery  and  im- 
provement of  machines,  and  processes  for  saving  labour  and  diminishing 
cost ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commercial  legislation  deserves 
to  be  supported  which  does  not  conspire  to  promote  the  same  objects. 
But  instead  of  promoting,  the  Corn  laws  openly  and  violently  counteract 
them.  By  preventing  the  importation  of  corn  from  the  cheapest 
markets,  they  raise  its  price,  and  force  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country  to  engage  in  a  comparatively  disadvan- 
tageous employment.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  maintained  without 
causing  immediate  injury  and  ultimate  ruin.  Instead  of  being  advan- 
tageous, high  prices  are  in  evert/  cate  distinctly  and  completely  the 
reverse.  The  smaller  the  sacrifice  for  which  any  commodity  can  be 
obtained,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  labour  required  to  produce, 
or  the  money  required  to  purchase,  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  is 
diminished,  it'is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  more  labour  or 
money  must  remain  to  produce  or  purchase  the  other  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, or  amusements  of  human  life,  and  that  the  sum  of  national 
wealth  and  comfort  must  be  proportionally  augmented.     Those  who 


*  •  Cheap  Corn  best  for  Farmers,'  a  letter  to  G.  H.  Sumner,  Esq.  M.  P.  by 
one  of  his  Constituents  —  said  to  be  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  one  of  our  ablest 
economists,  and  the  founder  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 
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suppose  that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  country,  might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  that  it 
would  be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and 
destroying  its  most  powerful  machines  !  The  opinions  of  such  persons 
are  not  only  opposed  to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  principles  of 
economical  science,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  suggestions 
of  common  sense,  and  the  universal  experience  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  we  have 
argued  thus  far,  on  the  supposiiiom  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  now  placed, 
or  in  the  public  burdens  imposed  on  them,  that  could  unfit  them  for 
withstanding  the  free  competition  of  foreigners,  or  entitle  them,  in  any 
view  of  the  matter,  to  claim  that  a  higher  duty  than  3s,  or  6ff.  a  quarter 
should  be  imposed  on  foreign  wheat,  and  proportionally  on  other 
foreign  com  when  imported.  But  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  practical 
importance,  we  shall  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  In  entering  upon  this  examination,  it  is  necessary,  in  the' Jirsi 
place,  to  distinguish  between  the  landlords  as  such,  and  the  growers  of 
com.  Rent  being  the  excess,  or  the  value  of  the  excess,  of  the  pro- 
duce obtained  from  the  superior  lands  of  a  country,  over  that  portion 
of  their  produce,  or  its  value,  that  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  cultivation,  and  to  yield  the  farmers  the  common  and  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  on  their  capital,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  altogether  extrinsic 
to  the  cost  of  production.  And  therefore  it  results,  that  such  taxes  as 
fall  exclusively  on  rent,  might  be  augmented  so  as  taabsorb  it  entirely, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  afiVcting  the  price  of  com.  Nothing 
can  affect  its  price,  unless  it  affects  the  cost  of  its  production ;  but  rent 
being  a  surplus  which  is  over  and  above  that  cost,  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  cultivator  whether  the  rent  which  he  pays 
be  received  by  a  landlord  or  a  tax-gatherer.  Hence,  though  it  should 
appear  that  the  landlords  of  this  or  any  other  country  are  heavier  taxed 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  that  circumstance  would  not 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  giving  the  home-growers  of  com  a 
protection  against  foreign  competition.  If  the  opening  of  the  ports 
should  have  the  effect  to  throw  any  unusttal  burden  on  the  landlords, 
or  to  impose  a  sacrifice  on  them  which  it  does  not  impose  on  the  rest 
of  the  community,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  compensation.  But  if 
the  opening  of  the  ports  would  not  affect  the  relative  condition  of  the 
landlords  —  if  it  would  have  no  influence  on  the  burdens  which  have 
been  long  imposed  on  them,  and  under  which  their  estates  have  been 
acquired,  and  the  existing  interests  of  the  country  grown  up  —  and  if 
its  only  effect  would  be  to  place  industry  on  a  more  secure  foundation, 
to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  annual 
loss  of  from  fourteen  to  fifieen  millions  —  where  is  the  individual  who 
will  contend  that  the  landlords  have  any  right  to  claim  that  a  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  protect  their  interests  ? 

II.  With  respect,  in  the  second  place,  to  those  taxes  or  burdens  which 
affect  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  the  producers  of  com,  they  nay  be 
exceedingly  heavy  without  entitling  them  to  a  protection  from  foreign 
competition.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  imported  com  must  be 
paid  for,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  exportation  (f  some  specks  of 
mam^aeiured goods :  and  it  is  clear,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter, 
tliat  the  home  producers  of  corn  have  not  the  semblance  of  a  claim  to  a 
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protecting  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  un]e«s  they  can 
show  that  the  taxes  or  public  charges  affecting  raw  produce  ejrmd 
those  which  fall  on  manufactured  goods*  VVc  arc  no  npologiHts  for 
heavy  taxation  ;  but  however  oppressive  it  may  be  —  though  it  were  to 
abstract  a  fourth  or  a  tliird  part  of  the  income  oi'  every  individual  — 
8till  if  it  affected  iljem  all  equally,  it  wouhl  leave  the  relative  value*  of 
the  coniniodiiies  produced  by  theiu  exactly  where  it  fouud  them ;  and 
if  it  did  this»  it  itt  clear  to  demonstration,  that  it  could  not  poniiibly 
render  atiy  particular  cluss  less  able  than  the  others  to  withstand  the 
unfettered  competition  of  foreigners,  and  could  not,  therefore,  entitle 
them  to  a  protecting  duty.  But  if  higher  duties  were  laidwirt/x/r- 
titular  r/tt*-f  c/*  com  modi  lie*?,  the  case  would  be  different.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  various  duties  affecting  niaoufactured  commoditret 
amount  to  only  10,  while  those  aflecting  the  raw  produce  raised  by  the 
agriculturists  amount  to  20  per  cent. ;  it  ia  obvious^,  Uiat,  in  orcler  to 
maintain  the  agriculturists  in  the  same  situation  as  the  nuuiufacturers^ 
the  price  of  raw  produce  must  rise  10  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would 
be,  were  it  not  loaded  with  that  excess  of  duty  ;  and  it  is  further 
obvious,  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grflin,  by  ennbh'ng  the  cultivators 
to  diminish  the  supply,  enables  them  to  raise  the  price,  and  to  throw 
the  burdens  peculiiLrly  affecting  them  on  to  the  consumers.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  the  ports  beinc  opened  to  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of 
foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  agriculturists  would  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  limilitig  the  supply  of  corn,  and,  consequently,  or  raising  their 
prices,  so  as  to  indemnify  them  for  the  excess  of  liurdens  by  which  we 
suppose  them  to  be  aifected.  The  10  per  cent,  excess  of  duty  affecting 
corn  raised  at  home«  would  tijen  really  onerate  as  a  bounty  on  the  im- 
portation of  that  which  w;is  ruised  abroad  ;  and  if  tt  were  not  defeated 
by  u  protecting  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  the  agriculturists  would  be  placed 
in  a  relatively  disadvantageous  position  j  and  such  of  them  as  occupied 
the  poorer  description  of  lands  would  be  driven  from  their  business. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  growers  of  corn  are  only  taxed  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  other  chisses  of  producers,  they  have  no  claim, 
whatever  may  be  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  burdens  laid  on  them^ 
to  a  protecting  duty.  But  if  they  are  more  hratUt/  hLtetl^  they  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  a  duty  should  be  charged  on  all  foreign  corn 
when  imported,  equivalent  to  the  tjrctsit  of  dtttits  tiftheti/iff  their  ^frotluce^ 
as  compared  with  those  affecfing  the  produce  of  x\w  manufacturers. 
Such  a  duty,  by  fitting  all  classes  €*qualiy  to  withstand  foreign  compe- 
tition, will  preserve  them  in  the  same  relative  situation  after  the  opening 
of  the  ports  as  previously  ;  and  will  treat  all  parties,  as  they  ought  ever 
to  be  treated,  with  the  same  equal  and  impartial  justice. 

Putting,  therefore,  the  question  with  respect  to  protection  on  this 
grovmd,  the  only  tenable  one  o\\  which  it  can  be  put,  let  us  next  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  tlie  agriculturists  are  really  more  heavily  taxed 
than  the  manufacturers  or  merchants. 

The  taxes  which  seem  peculiarly  to  affect  the  agriculturists,  and  on 
the  pressure  of  which  they  found  their  claim  to  a  protecting  duty,  arc 
Tithes  —  supposed  to  amount,  Ireland  included,  to  about  four  millions 
and  a  half  a  year  —  the  Land  tax  amounting  to  two  millions  —  and 
Poor  rates  and  other  county  burdens,  conq>uted  at  about  scveu  millions 
more  —  making,  in  all,  about  t/nrta-n  millions. 

But,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  tbia  8Utu  has  invariaidf^  been  ^mid  out  (f  rent,  and  that  it  has 
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really  no  more  to  do  with  the  cost  of  producing  corn  than  the  taxes 
laid  on  tobacco  or  nutmegs.  And,  fir%t^  with  respect  to  tithes  :  -—  It 
has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Kicardo,  that  if  ally  or  nearly  all  the 
lands  of  a  country  were  subject  to  this  charge,  it  would,  in  the  event  of 
foreign  corn  being  excluded,  or  loaded  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent.,  occasion  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  would, 
in  consequence,  fall  wholly  on  the  consumers,  and  not  on  the  landlords 
or  occupiers.  And,  conformably  to  this  principle,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  if  the  ports  were  now  to  be  opened  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  free  of  duty,  the  cultivators,  unable,  by  limiting  the  supply,  to 
raise  prices,  would  relinquish  the  tillage  of  bad  land ;  which  would  have 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  landlords,  and  to  throw  a  burden 
wholly  on  them  that  has  hitherto  been  borne  equally  by  all  classes. 
But  although  the  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  holds  under  the 
circumstances  he  has  supposed,  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  these  are 
not  the  circumstances  under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are, 
or  ever  have  been  placed.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  our  lands  are  affected  by  the  burden  of  tithe,  that  it 
appears  that  about  a  third  part  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is 
exempted  from  it  *  exclusive  of  considerable  tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland  I  And  such  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed  lands  have  had  any  power  so 
to  narrow  the  supply  of  corn  brought  to  market,  as  to  throw  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  burden  of  tithes  on  the  consumers.  Had  the 
extent  of  tithe-free  land  been  inconsiderable^  they  might  have  thrown 
the  greater  part  of  it  upon  them ;  but  when  they  have  had  to  come  into 
competition,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  a  third  of  the  cultivators  of 
England,  and  all  those  of  Scotland,  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  com 
must  have  been  regulated  by  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  raised  on  the  last 
lands  cultivated  thai  are  free  from  tithe^  and  not  by  what  it  could  be  raised 
for  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  subject  to  that  charge.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  land  of  the  empire  had  been 
subject  to  tithes,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  tithes 
do  not  fall  on  rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  would,  under  the  existing 
restraints  on  importation,  have  been  strictly  true.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  this  is  not  our  situation  —  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  lands 
are  not  subject  to  tithes,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed  lands  are,  in 
consequence,  without  the  means  of  limiting  the  supply  and  raising 
prices,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  tithes  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  that  their  payment  has  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  corn,  is  most  certainly  correct.  Neither,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  this  a  burden  recently  imposed  upon  landlords.  Tithes 
have  existed  for  a  thousand  years  ;  and  having  been  constantly  paid  out 
of  rent,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  on  the  principle  previously  laid 
down,  that  the  landlords  cannot  urge  the  existence  of  this  burden  as 
a  reason  why  a  corresponding  duty  should  be  laid  on  foreign  corn 
imported.     Tithes  form  a  portion  of  the  rental  of  the  country  appro- 

*  According  to  a  statement  given  in  the  excellent  article  on  England  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopetlia,  (vol.  ix.  p.  32.),  the  total  annual  value  of  all  the  land 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  1815,  amounted  to  29,476,850/.  And  it  also  appears, 
that  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  7,904,378/.  are  wholly  tithe  free ;  while  lands 
of  the  annual  value  of  856,183/.  are  tithe  free  in  part,  and  lands  of  the  annual 
value  of  498,823/.  pay  only  a  low  modus. 
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priated  by  the  StatCt  to  whom  tliey  really  belong,  to  the  support  of  the 
Church.  And  though  tliey  may  be,  and  we  bcheve  with  Dr.  Puiey 
really  are,  a  most  naxtous  institution,  they  are  in  no  respect  more  in- 
jurious to  the  landlords  than  tu  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
Every  estate  affected  by  lithe  i^'ai»  actjuired  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
it  was  liable  to  that  burden,  or,  which  m  the  tame  thinj^,  that  the  public, 
or^  by  lis  permission,  the  Church,  was  entitled  to  a  (enih  pari  of  itjt 
gross  produce  ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  would  not,  it  is  evident^ 
be  u»ore  absurd  to  iinpoiie  i\  protecting  duty  on  foreign  corn  because 
copyholders  have  quit-reuis  to  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than  it 
would  be  to  impose  it  because  the  holders  of  certain  hinds  have  been 
obliged^  for  the  last  thou&and  years,  to  pay  a  tiibc  to  the  Church. 

That  the  Land-tax  is  at  this  monient,  and  ha^  always  been^  a  tax  on 
rent,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn,  is  a  fact  of  which  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  It  was  originally  imposed  in  I69S,  a 
new  valuation  of  all  tlte  lands  in  the  kingdom  having  been  made  in 
the  previous  year.  According  to  that  valuation,  it  was  found,  that  a 
tax  of  U,  on  the  pound  of  ike  anceriuhuti  rmiai  afforded  a  clear  annual 
revenue  of  500,000/.  No  change  has  ever  been  niaiie  in  the  valuation 
of  169^2.  llie  lax,  which  was  at  first  an  annual  oncv  has  generally 
been  as  high  as  44.  a  pound  of  the  valued  rent.  In  17£)8  it  was  made 
perpetual  at  that  rate,  leave  being  at  the  same  time  given  to  the 
Proprietors  to  redeem  it- 
Such  being  the  nutiire  and  operation  of  the  land-tax,  it  is  obvtouje, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  its  existence  forms  do  ground 
whatever  for  the  impo*iitton  of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn. 

The  only  other  burden  supposed  pcculfarly  to  aSkci  the  agricul- 
turists, consists  of  the  Rate:!  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
for  other  pubUc  purposes.  Bui,  although  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  burden  really  presses  heavier  on  theni  than  on  any  other 
class,  the  difference  is  not  very  uiatertaL  Houses,  workshops,  S^c, 
contribute  ecjually  with  landed  property  to  the  support  of  the  poor ; 
And  it  should  also  be  obsened,  tliat  the  amount  of  the  rates  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  criterion  of  the  real  weight  of  this  burden  ;  for,  owing  to 
the  system  adopted  throughout  all  the  Southern  counties  of  England, 
of  paying  wages  out  of  poor-rales,  the  farmers,  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, gain  as  much,  by  making  tlie  occupiers  of  houses  and  villus 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  labourers  employed  by  them,  as  they 
lose  by  being  more  exposed  to  the  rates.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  all 
sorts  of  fixed  property,  as  well  m  land,  arc  made  to  contribute  to  the 
ratei,  that  these  rates  have  been  improperly  enhanced  in  many  counties 
by  the  attempts  of  the  landlords  and  farmers  to  make  those  who  do 
not  employ  labour  bear  a  part  of  the  charges  of  those  who  do, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  laws  would,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  enable  the  greater  part  of  the  rates  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  is 
clear  that  the  duty  which  the  agriculturists  are  entitled  to  claim^  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  peculiarly  affected  by  the  poor-ratCA,  must 
be  very  small  indeed  —  pernaps  not  more  than  otte  per  cent,  ad  vaiorfm* 
However,  we  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  protection 
than  of  too  little ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  proposing  that  an  ad 
vahr€f?$  duty  of  one  or  ttt?o  per  cent,—  which  hitter  is  certainly  all  that 
the  agriculturists  can  justly  clauu  —  should  be  inipoKcd  on  foreign 
corn  imported,  we  should  not  object  to  its  being  made  a.^  high  as  iim 
or  ttffcivtf  per  cent.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  average  price  at 
which  foreign  wheat  might  be  imported  into  England  in  ordinary  years, 
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would  be  from  48«,  to  558.  a  quarter ;  and  we  would  therefore  beg  to 
suggest,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  trickery  and  fraud  inseparable  from 
the  average  system,  that  the  ad  vahrem  duty  of  10  or  12  per  cent, 
should  be  converted  into  a  fixed  duty  of  ,^8,  or  Gs.  a  quarter  on  wheat, 
and  other  grain  in  proportion  —  a  power  being  at  the  same  time 
granted  to  the  Privy  Council  to  suspend  the  duty  whenever  prices  in 
the  London  Market  exceed  658,  or  708.  So  high  a  duty  would 
undoubtedly  be  much  too  favourable  to  the  landlords.  But  the  vast 
advantages  that  would  result  from  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  and 
the  total  abolition  of  all  restrictions  and  fetters  on  importation,  ought 
to  induce  the  public  to  waive  all  objections  to  its  imposition.  Its 
magnitude,  too,  would  take  from  the  landlords  every  pretence  for 
affirming  that  they  had  been  harshly  treated,  or  that  their  interests  had 
been  sacrificed  to  those  of  others.  If  they  should  object  to  so  reason- 
able a  measure,  their  motives  would  be  obvious  to  the  whole  world. 
It  would  immediately  be  seen  that  they  had  resolved  to  place  and 
maintain  their  interesUy  in  direct  oppo8ition  to  those  of  the  community  in 
general;  —  that  they  had  determined  to  purchase  a  hollow  and 
imaginary  advantage,  by  supporting  a  system  of  domestic  policy  which 
must  at  no  distant  period  involve  them  in  that  ruin  which  it  will 
assuredly  entail  on  the  country. 

We  believe  we  might  now  take  leave  of  this  great  question;  but 
before  doing  so,  we  shall  bestow  a  few  words  on  an  argument  advanced 
by  the  agriculturists,  on  which  they  have  laid  much  stress.  They 
allege,  that  all  the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  are  protected,  by  means  of  prohibitory  duties,  from  foreign 
competition  ;  and  they  contend,  that  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that 
agriculture,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  should 
enjoy  the  same  protection  and  favour  as  the  rest.  We  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this 
rather  plausible  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  observe,  that  a  prohibition  against 
importation  from  abroad,  or  a  protecting  duty,  is  plainly  of  no  value ' 
whatever  to  the  producers  of  such  commodities  as  are  exported, 
without  the  aid  of  a  bounfy,  to  other  countries.  Those  who  can 
undersell  foreigners  in  the  foreign  market,  have  most  certainly  but 
little  to  fear  from  their  unfettered  competition  in  the  home  market  I 
And  such  is  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain.  A  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  is  really  of  no  more  consequence  to  them,  than  a 
prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  be  to  the 
agriculturists  of  Poland  or  Russia.  All  our  principal  manufactured 
goods  —  such,  for  example,  as  wgollens,  cotton  stuffs,  and  yarn,  hard- 
ware, leather,  &c.  &c.,  can  be  produced  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other 
country;  and  the  proof  of  this  is.  that  we  are  able  to  export  them 
with  profit,  not  only  to  our  immediate  neighbours,  but  to  the  remotest 
.districts  of  China  or  Hindostan.  The  duties  intended  to  protect  them 
may  therefore  be  repealed  without  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mere  dead  letter ;  and  serve  only  to 
encumber  the  statute-book,  and  to  afford,  as  in  this  case,  the  shadow 
of  an  argument  to  real  monopolists. 

Such,  too,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  view  that  is  now  almost 
universally  taken  by  our  most  intelligent  manufacturers  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods.    In  1820,  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  from  London, 
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Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  all  the  other  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  throughout  the  empire,  in  which 
the  petitioners  distinctly  and  strongly  stated  their  conviction,  we  quote 
the  words  of  the  London  petition,  of  the  *  impolicy  and  injustice'  of 
the  restrictive  system ;  and  prayed  for  '  a  Mai  repeal  of  all  such  pro* 
*  hibitions  and  duties  as  had  far  Aeir  object  to  exclude  foreign  competition** 
No  sooner  had  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Huskisson  been  placed  in  those 
high  situations  which  they  now  fill  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves 
and  advantage  to  the  country,  than  they  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  In  consequence,  tfie  system  of  absolute 
prohibition  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned;  and  a  system  of  ad 
vcUorem  duties  has  been,  in  most  instances,  adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus, 
for  example,  by  the  Acts  passed  in  1824—5,  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
are  opened  to  the  importation  o£  foreign  cotton  manufactured  goods^  on 
their  paying  an  ad  valorem  importation  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  Foreign 
woollen  goods  are  admitted  on  paying  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Foreign 
earthen-ware  on  the  same  duty  as  woollens.  Foreign  cast-iron  on  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  wrought  foreign  iron  on  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  and  so  on. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  agriculturists  endeavour  to  apologise 
for  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  by  telling  us, 
that  they  are  required  to  place  agriculture  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
other  branches  of  industry.  The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods  are  almost  universally  without  effect ;  those 
for  whose  protection  and  advantage  they  were  intended,  have  them* 
selves  petitioned  Parliament  for  their  abolition ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  do  not  at  this  moment  exceed,  on  the  most  important  articles,  the 
protection  we  have  proposed  granting  to  the  agriculturists. 

But  there  are  yet  other,  and  still  more  cogent  reasons  than  any 
previously  stated,  why  the  Corn  laws  should  be  abolished.  The  sus- 
tenance of  the  people  is  certainly  the  very  last  thing  with  which  a 
wise  and  prudent  Government  would  choose  to  tamper.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  indeed,  in  avowing  it  to  be  our  decided  opinion, 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  Corn  laws 
without  deeply  endangering  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  secu- 
rity of  property.  Nescit  Plebs  jejuna  timere.  mobs  and  popular 
outrages  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  dearth  of  corn.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  were  our  restrictions  and  p'^ohibitions 
abolished,  the  price  of  corn  in  a  country,  so  rich  and  industrious  as 
England,  so  well  supplied  with  merchandize  suited  to  the  wants  and 
desires  of  every  people,  could  never  rise  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  markets.  When,  therefore,  prices  rise  above  this 
their  natural  limit,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  under  our  present  system, 
whenever  the  home  harvest  is  in  any  degree  deficient,  the  cause  of  the 
high  price  will  be  obvious  to  the  whole  world.  Every  one  will  see 
that  the  dearth  is  not  real,  but  artificial :  —  that  *  it  is  not  by  the  dis* 
'  pensations  of  Providence  —  dispensations  which  it  would  be  unavailing 
*  to  canvass,  and  impious  to  censure' — but  by  the  perverse  regulations 
of  man  that  he  is  oppressed,  and  his  means  of  existence  compromised. 
Those  who  are  prepared  to  defend  such  a  system,  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  bloodshed  and  commotion  of  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  vast  manufacturing 
and  commercial  population,  like  that  of  England,  should  continue 
quietly  to   submit  to  a  system  which   narrows  the  market  for  their 
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produce,  at  the  same  time  that  it  forces  them  to  pay  70*.  or  80f.,  or 
perhaps  90s,  or  100$.,  for  the  same  quantity  of  bread  they  might  other  • 
wise  obtain  for  SOs.  or  55s.  ?  Sooner  or  later,  this  system  must  be 
abandoned.  But  the  longer  it  is  maintained,  the  more  will  the  public 
mind  be  alienated  from  the  Legislature,  and  the  more  will  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  scatter  its  seeds  and  spread  its  roots  throughout  the 
country.  The  experience  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  should  not  be 
thrown  away.  The  restriction  on  importation  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  oppressively  high  prices  of  these  years ;  and  it  was  these  high 
prices  that  drove  the  manufacturing  classes  to  despair.  That  rendered 
them  the  ready  dupes  of  violent  and  designing  persons,  and  produced 
those  outrages  that  were  productive  of  so  much  mischief.* 


GAME  LAWS.t 


t  The  present  Game  Laws  are  chiefly  objectionable  on  four  grounds : 
1.  The  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  the  statutes  still  in  force.  2.  The 
unjust  principle  upon  which  they  go.  3.  The  unrelenting  execution 
with  which  the  nail  is  driven  to  the  head.  4.  The  amount  of  evil,  not 
more  distressing  than  alarming,  that  is  produced  by  them.  If  a  reader 
were  inclined  to  laugh  upon  a  subject  which  is  connected  with  so  many 
serious  considerations,  let  him  turn  to  an  excellent  work,  (Tyrwhitt's 
and  Tyndairs  Digest  of  the  Statutes,)  and  in  the  columns  of  extravagant 
and  contradictory  legislation  which  follow  each  other  under  the  article 
'  Game,'  he  will  find  as  much  amusement  as  at  half  price  in  any  theatre. 
The  number  and  intricacy  of  these  statutes  seem  as  much  as  any  thing 
to  have  persuaded  Blackstone,  that  '  the  crime  itself  was  of  too  ques- 
tionable a  nature '  to  call  for  many  observations.  Whilst  'false  grammar 

*  in  no  fewer  than  six  places,  besides  other  mistakes,'  in  one  single 
act,  led  him  into  a  suspicion  which  he  declines  pursuing,  of  '  what 

*  denomination  of  persons  were  probably  their  penners.'  Difficulties 
no  less  invincible  have  been  in  like  manner  imposed  upon  the  judges 
in  construing  the  famous  enactment  of  Charles  IL  concerning  qualifi- 
cations, and  in  expounding  that  of  William  III.  about  dissolute  persons. 
A  further  source  of  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  the  aforesaid  '  de- 
nomination of  persons '  not  caring  to  examine  or  bear  in  mind  the  laws 
already  in  being,  or  afterwards  to  take  the  pains  of  reconciling  the  new 
and  old  enactments.     Especially  since,  in  their  reluctance  to  surrender 


•  Of  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
I  have  selected  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  best ;  the  most  ample  in  inform- 
ation, and  the  most  conclusive  in  argument.  In  a  note  to  the  new  edition  of  Adam 
Smifh*s  Wealth  of  NationSy  edited  by  Mr.  M*CuIloch,  that  gentleman  acknowledges 
having  written  this  and  several  other  valuable  dissertations  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  on  subjects  connected  with  Political  Economy.  The  Com  Laws  are 
ably  discussed  in  Vol.  v.  p.  190.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  491.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  135.  Vol. 
xxxvL  p.  452.     Vol.  xli.  p.  55. 

f  Rei)ort  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Laws  relating  to  Game,  1828.  Vol.  xlix.  p.  71.  March, 
1829. 

%  I  have  omitted  the  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Game 
Laws,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  this  article. 
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any  possible  penalty  lurking  in  the  obscure  and  neglected  comers  of 
the  Statute  Book,  all  former  penalties  are*  usually  declared,  by  a  special 

Eroviso,  to  be  still  in  force.  We  have  heard  the  judges  reproved  for 
ringing  the  parliament  into  contempt  by  sarcasms  on  this  species  of 
legislation;  but  surely,  considering  they  are  bound  to  interpret  the 
law,  they  are  entitled,  without  the  charge  of  being  over  classical  or 
expecting,  to  grumble  a  little,  when  it  is  tossed  to  them  in  a  state 
where  they  can  neither  grope  their  way  through  the  words  or  the 
meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  only  three  statutes,  all  of  which 
are  recent  and  too  modern,  in  daily  use ;  the  Certificate  Act,  (52d  G.  III. 
C.94,)  the  Night  Act,  (57th  G.  Ill ,)  and  the  Qualification  Act,  or  5th 
Anne,  c.  14;  nine-tenths  of  the  convictions  being  under  the  last.  The 
necessity  of  consolidation,  therefore,  is  less  urgent,  but  its  propriety 
not  less  clear,  as  urged  upon  them  long  ago  by  their  common  tutor. 
Dr.  Burn.  Yet  mere  consolidation  of  this  chaos  will  not  do.  Its  evil 
princiole  must  be  extracted,  or  we  shall  never  frame  a  system  of  order 
out  of  it.  This  can  only  be  attained,  and  the  minds  of  men  put  in 
sympathy  and  co  operation  with  a  subject  that  has  been  in  itself  long 
diseased,  and  on  which,  on  all  sides,  much  delusion  has  been  encour- 
aged, by  our  making  it  at  length  sufficiently  honest  and  intelligible  to 
stand  explaining. 

Before  turning  to  inquire  what  is  the  principle  by  whose  adoption 
this  object  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  a  few  words  may  be  pro- 
perly interposed  respecting  the  jealousy  entertained  of  these  laws, 
from  the  mode  in  whjch  they  have  been  {po  frequently  executed.  The 
language  of  many  of  the  judges,  in  cases  of  considerable  standing, 
about  'unremitting  vengeance,*  &c,  proves,  that  this  part  of  the  grievance 
is  indeed  no  novelty.  Blackstone  speaks  in  his  day,  just  as  feelingly 
as  he  could  at  present,  of  the  severe  punishments  implacably  inflicted, 
and  of  miserable  delinquents  making  their  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  I  In  minor  cases  of  ordinary  poaching,  considering  how  our 
judicial  establishments  are  still  divided  and  arranged,  we  admit  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  out  any  other  sufficiently  cheap  and  accessible 
tribunal.  At  the  same  time,  the  circular  argument  in  fashion,  whenever 
this  part  of  the  question  is  meddled  with,  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  a  very 
resolute  sceptic :  for  Game  Laws,  it  seems,  are  necessary,  in  order  thai 
country  gentlemen  may  be  induced  to  reside  in  the  country ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  country  gentlemen  should  reside  there,  in  order  that 
they  may  administer  the  Game  Laws  !  Of  all  descriptions  of  offences, 
these,  perhaps,  are  the  very  last  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  men,  living 
rather  too  much  beyond  the  reach  of  newspaper  reporters,  should  be 
judges  in  their  private  room,  —  of  causes,  both  in  principle  and  feeling, 
substantially  their  own.  However,  it  is  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of 
the  hardship  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  to  fix  an  absolute  penalty  at  the 
rate  suitable  to  the  worst  offenders ;  and  to  withhold  from  the  convicting 
Justices  that  power  of  mitigation  which  we  may  be  confident  never 
would  be  abused.  The  Qualification  Act  gives  5L  penalty,  and  three 
months'  imprisonment  on  non-payment.  But  cases  must  come  frequently 
before  a  magistrate,  where  an  apprentice,  or  a  farming  boy,  without 
being  a  regular  poacher,  has  brought  himself  within  this  act.  If  the 
prosecutor  cannot  be  induced  to  let  it  drop,  upon  the  party  paying 
the  expenses,  but  will  press  for  a  conviction,  the  magistrate  has  no 
discretion,  and  the  warrant  of  distress  must  issue,  or  the  party  be  com- 
mitted.    It  cannot  but  too  often  happen,  that  ten  or  twenty  shillings 
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would  be  quite  penalty  sufficient :  in  which  case,  the  frieiids  would 
come  forward,  and  assist  in  saving  the  lad  from  the  corruption  and  de- 
gradation of  a  prison.  The  next  statute,  in  point  of  common  use,  is  the 
Certificate  Act,  which  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  There  is  a 
20/.  penalty,  raitigable  only  down  to  10/. ;  and  besides  the  penalty, 
the  party  becomes  liable  to  take  out  the  certificate,  which  is  in  fact 
adding  3/.  I3s,  6d.  The  imprisonment,  however,  under  this  act,  is 
discretionary;  the  only  provision  being,  that  it  shall  not  exceed  six 
months.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  many  magistrates  who  always 
act  upon  it  to  tjie  full  extent.  But  to  any  one  who  considers  what  a  sum 
even  51.  is  among  the  labouring  class,  it  must  be  very  obvious  that  these 
are  penalties  not  calculated  to  reclaim  young  offenders,  but  to  drive  them 
to  despair;  and  the  imprisonment  is  out  of  all  proportion  great,  com- 
pared with  the  sentences  inflicted  at  the  Sessions  for  positive  felonies. 
Hie  unpopularity  of  our  Game  Laws  is  very  much  ascribable  to  this 
disproportion  of  punishments  to  offences,  which  pervades  them  through- 
out ;  and  a  good  deal  of  this  unpleasant  feeling  would  probably  be  done 
away,  by  the  substitution  of  more  moderate  fines. 

Lord  Wharncliffe's  late  modification  of  the  Transportation  Act 
against  night  poaching,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  is  taken  away  very 
much  from  the  Justices,  and  sent  to  the  Assizes,  only  came  just  in 
time  to  remove  a  great  reproach,  and  recall  the  public  confidence.  It 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  painful  impression  made  by  the  crowded 
state  of  the  bench  upon  those  trials,  contrasted  with  the  very  thin 
attendance  when  real  business  was  to  be  done.  In  respect  of  the 
punishment,  too,  when  the  extreme  sentence  was  fought  on,  the  more 
judicious  magistrates  could  only  effect  it  by  compromising  the  differ- 
ence with  their  sterner  brethren,  and  by  consenting  to  a  longer 
imprisonment  than  they  really  approved  of.  In  many  counties,  this 
extreme  sentence  had  been  actually  enforced  with  so  little  discrimi- 
nation, that  considerable  management  in  the  chairman  was  necessary 
to  bring  juries  to  do  their  duty,  even  in  the  plainest  cases.  We  know 
that  an  association  was  formed,  of  which  the  condition  was,  never  to 
convict  a  prisoner  under  it ;  and  a  member  of  which,  (a  schoolmaster,) 
carried  his  point  by  making  himself  an  abatable  nuisance  to  his  fellow- 
Jurors.  Not  only  has  this  violence  overreached  itself  by  the  re-action 
It  has  thus  raised  up  among  those  on  whom  the  execution  of  the  law 
must  after  all  depend,  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  armed 
resistance  of  night  poachers  to  their  apprehension,  (which  has  since 
gone  such  disastrous  lengths,)  began  by  their  dread  of  transportation. 
Lord  Wharncliffe's  bill  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  indiscretion 
(to  use  the  mildest  word)  with  which  magistrates  had  driven  this 
formidable  weapon  to  the  hilt  upon  common  occasions.  The  additional 
expense  which  had  thus  been  rendered  necessary,  by  the  only  alter- 
native, that  of  carrying  on  the  prosecution  at  the  Assizes,  is  so  heavy, 
that  it  will  deter  most  prosecutors  from  proceeding.  Impunity  so 
bought  is  objectionable  enough ;  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
other  sort  of  impunity  :  And  such  was  the  choice  forced  upon  the 
country  by  the  scenes  presented  to  it  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  by  which  men  are  prevented  from 
applying  their  common-sense  on  practical  questions  to  the  state  of 
society  before  their  eyes,  where  alone  they  can  expect  to  act  to  any 
useful  purpose,  is  the  respect  we  pay  to  the  supposed  authority  of 
former  times,  although  we  may  be  in  a  better  situation  for  forming  a 
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crtiTcci  judf^mcDt,  and  even  although  the  circutn»tances  are  entirely 
changed.     The  disqiiahfication  Jaws,  however  unjustiftiible  os  a  devia- 
tion trom  the  course  which  reaiion  and   general  precedents  could  have 
pointed  out,  have  doubtleii«  found  many  partisans,  both   at   Brst  and 
since»  among  those  who  were  bewildered  by  opposite  glosses  upon  the 
broad    and    popular    proposition,    that    game  was   part    of  Naturei 
catalogue  of  things  let\  in  common   as  nuUiui  ftofia.     Nothing,  surely, 
can  be  more  thoroughly  waste  time  than  going  back,  for  any  purpose 
of  political  argument,  to   the   Iroquois  age,  when   it  is  said  of  man 
himself,  that  *  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran/     ft  is  sheer  folly 
to    refer   to   Nature    upon    this   subject,   cither   fur  an    inntinct   or  'a 
definition.     The  aatertors  of  an  inalienable  right  to   freedom   on  the 
part   of  anitnala  ymp  luUurtt,  may  ballot    their  own  committee   from 
among  the, keepers  of  menageries  and    aviaries.     The  present  times 
have  little  interest  in  the  comparative  docility  for  domesticatign  which 
Adam    after   the   fall,   or   Noah   in    his  ark,  might   find    between  the 
different   creatures*     They  have  as  little  concern  in   any  capricioui 
lest  which  may  have  been   assumed  by  Nimrod  respecting   what  was 
and  what  was  not  to  be  considered  game,  as  with  Pope'ii  luter  question, 
'  As  beasts  of  nature  may  we   hunt   tbe  squires  ?'     Hfackstouc,  to  be 
sure,  derives  from  our  Norman   ticdigrees  their  predominant  pajisioti 
for  the  field;  out  of  which  one  oi  the  old  chroniclers  made  a  relation* 
ship  for  the    Conqueror  himself:    *  He  seemed    to  love   them  so^  he 
^  might  have  been  their  father  ! '  Wc  are  not  prepared   to  fight   the 
battle  of  privilege  and  prejudice  —  by  which,  as  it  w^ere  in  right  of 
some  peculiar  strain  of  blood*  a  sort  of  feeling  of  animal  legitimacy  is 
set  up,  and  as  much  horror  is   manifested  at  the  notion  of  property 
bbeing  predi cable  of,  or  a  power  of  sale  exercised  over,  a  partridge,  as 
iMr,  V\  ilberforce  could  express  were   it  the  case  of  a  human    bein^. 
[Ttie  country  gentleman  wno  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  game  publicly 
Ic^ posed    for   sale    in    the   markets  at  Parisi   *  because  it   looked    so 
V  unnatural/  was  probably  the  same  person  who,  in  talking  over  the 
^Usurv  Lawd,  began  by  assuming  that  Ids  adversary  would  not  deny, 
that  hve  per  cent,  was  the  fwtural  itUtrtU  for  money  !  Tlierc  is  nothing 
in  nature  to   guide  us  towards  the  formation  of  such  a  scale.     '^The 
classification  must  vary  in  every  country  ;  and  man  himself  has  not 
always   been    lel\  out  of  it.     War   has  been   supposed   our   state   of 
ature ;  and  chivalry  carried  the  rights  of  possession  under  it  pretty 
Jar.     Tlie  Commons,   45th  Ed.  Hi^   petition   the    King   for  a  law   to 
(explain,  whether  the  French  gar^ons   and  valets,  who  had  then  been 
uany  years  prisoners  in  England,  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  or 
^lletffu.     Coke  would  have  required   that   his  student  should  note  tfic 
iiversity   between   the   absolute  property  which   the   law  of  that  day 
[gave  in  a  villein,  and  the  qualified  property  it  allowed  in  deer  and 
tfal>biu. 

The  title  of  occupancy,  by  which  the  Roman  law  gave  wild  crefi« 
Uures  of  all  sorts  to  the  Uiker,  ma^-  be  strictly  true  on  the  banks  of 
r  Ihc  Magdalena ;  but  it  is  only  non^inally  so,  and  by  its  vagueness  can 
lead  only  to  misunderstanding,  when  it  is  carried  on  and  applied  lo 
a  state  o£  things  where  an  exclusive  interest  throughout  in  private 
iproperty  is  established,  against  whatever  trespasiscr*  In  such  a  case, 
lit  is  trifiiiig  with  words  to  argue  that  the  proprietor  of  an  estate,  oti 
I  which  nobmly  can  come  without  his  permission,  is  not  as  much  pro- 
Tprittor  of  the  animals  upon  it  whilst  they  stay  there,  aa  the  owner  of 
vol,  IV.  n 
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a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it,  which  caee  nobody  has  a  right  to  meddle  with 
except  himself,  is  owner  of  the  bird  within.  If  the  same  rule  maj  no 
longer  govern  both  cases,  after  the  animals  and  the  bird  shall  hare 
chanced  to  more  their  quarters  and  escape,  it  is  no  reason  whj  it 
should  not  hold  good  whilst  thej  continoe,  the  one  on  the  land,  the 
other  in  the  cage.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  a  different  rule  or 
degree  of  property  in  the  eggs,  or  the  joung  that  cannot  leave  the 
nest,  than  m  the  old  birds  that  are  sitting  on  dkcm ;  because  the  latter 
are  free  agents,  and,  as  soon  as  thej  like,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
fly  away.  The  title  of  privilege,  in  short,  within  the  limits  that  it  ever 
obtained  in  England,  was  harmless  enough,  in  fact,  except  for  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  connected  with  it.  But  the  childish  ore- 
texts,  half  sentimental,  half  statistical,  on  which  our  writers  nave 
laboured  some  sort  of  theory  for  this  partial  exercise  of  it,  show  the 
aversion  with  which  they  shrunk  from  the  appearance  of  countenancing, 
what  yet  the  nei^bouring  example  of  France  must  have  made  familiar 
enough  to  our  Kings — the  despotic  principle  of  a  general  royal  title  over 
game.  Our  law,  we  have  already  stated,  gave  a  man  very  little  more 
under  the  title  of  privilege,  than  what  he  would  have  had  under  that  of 
property.  Take,  however,  any  period  of  society,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilized,  and  if  privilege  is  regarded  as  giving  a  right  independent 
of,  or  in  opposition  to,  either  occupancy  or  property,  it  is  equally 
hollow  and  unjust.  In  a  country  and  among  a  people  that  are  alike 
uncultivated,  and  where  occupancy,  accordingly,  is  the  reasonable 
title,  privilege  is  nothing  but  the  sullen  pride  which  grudges  others 
the  distinction  even  of  an  amusement  in  common  with  ourselves.  In 
a  country  which  has  improved  so  far,  that  game,  if  maintained  at 
all,  must  be  maintained  out  of  the  fruits  of  artificial  agriculture,  a 
privilege  which  supersedes  the  title  of  property,  is  the  privilege  of 
rapine  and  extortion. 

An  attempt  to  carry  these  two  principles  into  practice,  in  an  age 
when  human  labour  has  given  most  of  our  very  commons  an  air  of 
culture,  such  as  hardly  found  its  way  into  the  garden  of  a  Flantagenet, 
would  prove  their  unsoundness  better  than  any  reasoning.  The  pro- 
perty in  these  things  is,  in  such  a  case,  necessarily  drawn  to  the  pro- 
perty in  the  soil.  There  can  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the 
vagueness  or  imperfection  of  the  language  ordijiarily  used,  in  showing 
that  game  is  just  as  capable  of  being  made  property  for  every  avail- 
able purpose  as  other  things,  though  more  liable  to  be  lost  without 
any  act  on  the  part  of  its  temporary  owner ;  and  that  in  a  country 
like  England,  the  interest  that  it  should  be  considered  so,  as  much 
as  either  sheep  or  poultry,  is  only  a  question  of  degree;  for  we  are 
ready  to  concede  to  the  partisans  of  occupancy,  that  the  first  of  these 
propositions  by  itself  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  making  any  given 
thing  private  property.  Whilst  Blackstone  would  destroy  the  title  of 
occupancy  altogether,  by  supposing  that  the  la^,  to  prevent  quarrels, 
has  vested  in  the  King  whatever  would  otherwise  be  without  an  owner, 
we  always  have  considered  this  indefinite  apprehension  a  great  deal 
too  remote  and  summary,  to  overrule  the  more  logical  conclusion  that 
Paley  draws  from  the  common  principle,  namely,  *  That  nothing  ought 

*  to  be  made  exclusive  property  which  can  be  conveniently  enjoyed 

•  in  common.'  Any  general  question  put  respecting  this  metaphysical 
or  ethical  right  of  property  as  an  institution,  seems  only  another  form 
of  asking  whether  society  is  to  exist ;  certainly  whether  it  is  to  exist 
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^jihall  be  aUde  property,  aiiu  by  what  several  titlai  it  shall  be  acciuired? 
ia  one  thai  may,  ancl  will  be  ai»«wered  in  dtvem  wayi*  according  to 
ihe  wisdom  or  good  pleasure  of  each  community.  Tlie  reasonable 
test,  however,  whether  uny  particular  thing  shall  be  thus  appropriated, 
cannot,  in  the  absence  ot  calluteral  coiii&ideratiau&,  be  any  other  than 
whether  it  will  be  thus  enjoyed  to  the  motit  advantage. 

The  necesiiity  of  properly  is  of  course  pre  eminently  true  in  Und» 
from  its  great  iniprovubleness,  and  from  lis  being  %o  readily  identified 
by  boundaries,  owing  to  its  {Stationary  equality.  It  ih  much  the  jvame 
with  good^k  which  are  in  all  instances  mixed  up  with  huniun  labour^ 
more  or  lens — a  thing  which  we  all  feel  that  no  man  likes  or  uieans  to 
jive  for  nothing.  They  are  also  ea«ily  recognized  and  chaliengod,  by 
being  so  far  immoveable  that  they  will  remain  in  the  same  place,  if  left 

ito  themselves.  The  same  principle  holds  equally  good  of  animals  that 
have  been  domesticated,  whether  to  be  used  for  food,  to  be  employed 
in  husbandry,  or  (wc  speak  with  all  due  respect  for  the  scepticism  of 
the  English  law,  or  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,)  which  arc  kept  merely  for 
pleasure.  It  applies  as  long  as  they  continue  tame  ;  and  altliough  not 
always  stationary  on  the  premises,  yet  retain  the  animum  reveriendit  or 

^  habit  of  returnmg  home.  Of  course,  the  owner  ought  to  be  answerable 
in  damages  for  any  mischief  done  by  what  belongs  to  him,  and  this 
without  requiring  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  their  mischievous  disposi- 
tions, (what  lawyers  call  a  9cienter^)  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  it 
civilly  liable  for  any  injury  committed  by  himself.  Mucli  of  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  ot  daily  life  depend«i  on  this  species  of  appropriation. 
Such  animals  are  sufficiently  commorant  to  profit  by  and  rcjwy  human 
care ;  and  their  ow^ner  has  not  more  trouble  in  tracing,  or  half  so  much 
doubt  in  swearing  to,  hts  cattle  or  his  dog,  as  to  his  spoons. 

Ttie  last  question,  respecting  property,  brings  us  to  those  animaU 
that  have  never  been  at  all  doniesiicated,  or  having  been  so  once,  have 
become  wild  again,  Tlie  sole  and  exclusive  po^sesf^ion  of  land  must^ 
in  point  of  fact,  secure  to  its  owner  the  possession  also  of  the  game, 
which  no  one  else  has  the  power  of  coming  upon  ttie  land  to  take. 
But  (independent  of  this  indirect  consequence,  by  which  the  disability 
of  every  other  human  being  proves  an  ability  in  himself,  by  a  sort  of 
rtduciio  ad  ahsunium)  the  very  same  consideration  which  establishes 
property  in  domestic  animals,  extends  over  iind  comprises  these  also 
within  its  principle,  In  the  present  state  of  isociety*  Whatever  might 
be  the  case  when  three-fourths  of  England  was  wood  and  waste,  these 
animalx  now  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  human  labour,  in  ofle  shape 
or  another.  They  are  not  of  less  value  in  themselves,  because  there  is 
a  stin  higher  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  The  proprietor  of  this 
produce  makes  claim,  therefore,  through  the  food  by  which  they  are 
jnaintained*  Unless  this  claim  is  acknowledged,  of  course  he  will 
refuse  to  go  on  maintaining  them  at  his  expense,  for  the  profit  of  Dlack 
George,  or  the  amusement  of  the  apprentices  of  the  nearest  town. 
Some  management  and  forbearance,  such  as  exclusive  property  alone 
can  give  an  inducement  to  observe,  are  required  to  keep  up  the  breed, 
or  there  would  soon  be  none  for  any  one  to  enjoy.  Without  this,  the 
oyster  will  vanish  during  our  contention,  and  leave  not  even  its  shell 
to  divide  between  us.  The  excluded,  consequently,  are  only  now  in 
the  same  plight  in  which  fhey  soon  would  be,  if  game  was  thrown  open 
to  every  gun.     This  is  alone  enough  to  bar  any  complaint  an   their 
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part ;  for  the  dog  in  the  manger  could  himself  in  snch  a  case  scarcely 
presume  to  murmur  at  an  arrangement,  the  effect  of  which  merely  was, 
that  others  were  better  off^  and  himself  no  worse.  The  temper  that 
would  kick  down  the  table,  or  let  the  harpies  loose  upon  a  feast,  where 
we  ourselves  happen  not  to  hare  a  chair  or  an  inritation,  has  no  right 
to  expect  to  be  humoured  by  the  law.  Therefore,  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  people,  like  a  just  master  of  a  family,  in  respect  of  such  things,  as 
though  at  one  time  properly  left  at  large,  can  no  longer  be  competently 
enjoyed  without  temporary  prohibition  or  entire  appropriation,  is  en« 
titled,  nay,  indeed,  is  bound,  to  pursue  that  course.  The  public  will 
only  be  provoked  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this  arrangement,  when  they 
find  that  the  key  so  given  is  turned  upon  themselves,  and  that  this  pos« 
session  is  perverted  into  a  haughty  exclusion  of  them  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  under  the  ordinary  exchanges  by  which  society  subsists. 

Supposing  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  institution  of  property, 
to  comprehend  pheasants  and  partridges  as  much  as  any  other  stock 
ppon  a  farm,  nevertheless,  the  party  asking  of  the  legislature  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  such,  must  show  that  the  right  can  be  exercised 
without  more  than  countervailing  embarrassment  and  risk.  It  will  be 
in  vain  that  a  general  right  of  property,  in  things  of  this  description, 
may  exist  in  argument,  if  means  do  not  exist  also  by  which  it  can  be 
safely  realized  in  fact.  The  vagrant  habits  which  carry  them  into  ad- 
joining estates, — the  impossibility  of  tracing  their  history  with  tolerable 
accuracy  and  keeping  an  account,  by  reference  to  their  journal,  of  the  com- 
parative rate  at  which  the  different  properties  in  a  neighbourhood  have 
contributed  towards  their  board  and  lodging — the  difficulty  of  identifying 
them,  or  of  reasoning  on  the  amnms  revertendi  of  creatures,  upon  whom 
we  have  not  the  hold  that  a  dovecot,  a  bee-hive,  or  even  a  rabbit-burrow, 
give  us  upon  their  respective  tenants ;  —  all  concur  in  restricting  our 
notion  of  property  in  them,  and  binding  it  to  their  connexion  with  the 
soil.  Thus,  if  on  one  hand  we  ought  not  to  be  liable  for  any  iniury 
done  by  them  upon  the  land  of  another,  because  our  property  m  them 
has  ceased  by  their  migration ;  so,  on  the  other,  such  other  person  is 
entitled  immediately  to  take  the  law,  together  with  the  trespasser,  into 
his  own  hands.  I^  under  the  fiction  of  a  qualification,  a  law  unfortu- 
nately should  exist  to  intercept  this  summary  justice,  it  is  bound  to 
five  instant  compensation  for  such  injury.  The  French  Courts,  however, 
nd  it  possible  to  combine  legal  satisfaction  with  the  right  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  in  self-defence,  when  the  last  is  an  imperfect  indemnity.  In 
1819,  M.  Dupin  obtained  a  judgment  from  the  Cour  Royale  against  the 
civil  lisf,  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  12,000  francs  done  to  the 
crops  of  a  subject,  by  boars  escaped  out  of  the  royal  forest.  Now  boars 
were  hunted  in  our  woods  as  late  as  Henry  VL  (Twyne  de  rebus 
Anglis);  and  hares  even  may  do  a  farmer  almost  equal  mischief. 
Mr.  Hunt  (51st  Report)  mentions  a  single  parish  in  Wiltshire  where 
they  annually  destroy  above  1200  sacks  of  wheat,  and  the  landlord 
allows  for  the  loss  at  the  rate  of  two  sacks  per  acre.  Were  a  complaint, 
like  M.  Dupin*8  carried  by  a  farmer  to  our  assizes,  the  judge  would 
only  laugh  at  the  rustic  for  not  knowing  that  game  was  ferxB  naiurte^  in 
respect  of  which  neither  claim  nor  liability  could  exist  on  the  grounds 
of  another  person.  The  French  are,  again,  much  more  jealous  in  their 
distinctions  respecting  another  member  of  this  gipsy  family  than  our- 
selves ;  it  is  one  that  lost  also  its  feudal  immunities  at  the  Revolution  : 
—we  mean  pigeons.    Both  laws  give  pigeons  a  general  letter  of  safe- 
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conduct,  in  consequence  of  die  liouse  over  their  heads,  and  the  greater 
cost  and  care  bestowed  upon  tliem*  But  in  France,  tlie  municipality  is 
intrusted  with  fixing,  according  to  the  season,  the  day  on  which  die 
dovecot  i»  to  be  closed;  at\er  which,  or,  in  case  that  is  omitted,  anv 
one  may  kill  whatever  pigeons  are  found  trespassing  on  his  grounds 
during  seedtime  or  harvest*  It  is  a  creditable  distinction  in  one  of 
the  statutes  of  Charles  II.  that,  when  giving  additional  security  to 
rabbits  in  a  warren,  it  was  considerate  enough  to  except  the  owner  of 
the  bordering  grounds  from  the  penalties  for  taking  litem  there.  Our 
2d  Geo. lit.  disdains  such  discriminating  niceties;  and  the  owner  of  a 
field,  if  he  is  not  also  owner  of  a  dovecot,  shooting  his  own  pigeonis,  is 
JiabJe  to  a  Hoe  of  20^^  although  he  may  have  shot  at  them  while  actually 
gorging  on  his  corn.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  the  small  proprietors 
of  England  would  be  content  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  our  old  cases* 
These  went  on  the  probable  difficulty  ol  knowing  from  whose  property 
the  trespasser  came  lost,  and  assumed  the  farmer  would  not  care  to 
enter  on  the  question,  when  he  had  once  knocked  the  stranger  on  the 
head.  The  distinction  that  game  *,  like  alien  Mubjects,  owe  only  a 
sort  of  temporary  and  local  allegiance  —  complete  whilst  they  stay, 
at  an  end  when  they  leave  us  —  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
There  is  no  person  who  can  put  in  any  colour  of  claim,  except  the 
landholders,^ — for  the  whole  munt  be  their  joint  and  undivided  property ; 
and  the  average  will  strike  itself  fair  enough,  if  every  man  takes  that 
portion  which  may  happen  for  the  time  being  to  be  found  upon  his 
latid.  In  case  of  any  unfortunate  preserver  who  is  edged  in  by  an 
'  O  Mi  Angulm  iste,'  he  must  either  pay  the  fancy  price  which  its  locality 
confers  upon  it,  or,  tike  other  owners,  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of 
being  only  part  proprietor,  instead  of  sole. 

Notwithstanding  some  coquetting  backwards  and  forwards  about 
words  — a«,  whether  the  plaintiff  might  or  might  not  declare  in  trespass, 
that  the  hares,  &c,  which  the  defendant  had  carried  away  were  his 
I  own,  (suoSf)  —  the  common  law  treated  of  game  with  quite  as  much 
respect  and  consideration  as  any  thing  whatever  of  the  same  class.  Its 
spirit,  too,  was  more  libera)  than  its  letter.  Under  what  form  of  con- 
cluding words,  or  by  what  circuity  of  expression,  the  remedy  was 
fastened  upon  an  action  of  trespass,  for  breaking  and  entering  the 
plaintiff's  close,  did  not  much  signify,  especially  since,  for  other  and 
more  grievous  wrongs,  (such  as  adultery  and  seduction,)  the  law 
delights  to  surprise  the  unlearned  by  the  like  tortuous  expedients. 
Besides,  the  wording  of  the  writ  in  the  register  was  not  the  only  scruplu 
w  the  way.     The  common  law  considered  some  things  as  imo  vagrant 


*  An  iiiiii|»enble  liilBcuIty  ag^nst  attempting  more  than  a  possessory  pro- 
perty in  game,  arises  from  the  inipossibiliiy  of  recognising  your  own  irom 
aiiother^s.  Our  ancestorit  sought  to  obviate  this  dileiunia  in  uie  case  of  swmiH, 
the  only  royal  fowl,  and,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  capability  of  proof  aflTortled 
by  this  expedient,  the  only  bird  ifiiit  could  Imj  on  cstray.  Hi*  white  cout 
oliered  the  nictins  of  securing  a  viitibk'  iirinrfs^ioti ;  tind  he  was  consequently 
property  or  not#  nccordinj^  aa  he  w«»  innrhcd  or  uniniirkctl.  Lord  Coke  f^ivvs 
what  he  calls  u  tiitt.ihlr'  precedent,  where,  in  the  rei^n  of  Henrj'  VI,,  a  miui,  to 
please  his   \\  \  over  to  his  son  his  frwnn-miu'k  of  his  coat-of-anns,  (a 

little  m^ed  m  >  minted  in  the  margin*     It  hud  descended  to  him  from  his 

failicT.  By  u  tjurtliiii-ittion  act  for  swans,  (^'id  Edw;ird  IV.)  none  coulil  have 
what  was  henc4>  calleil  a  mark,  or  g^me,  of  swans,  who  had  not  a  freehold  of 
five  marks  ii-ycnr. 
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and  volatile  in  their  nature  to  be  the  subject  of  absolute  property,  as 
light,  air,  water,  and  (in  1767,  authors  were  startled  to  hear)  ideas. 
Others,  again,  were  below  its  notice,  as  administering  not  to  the  profit 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  the  whim  of  an  individual,  such  as  dogs, 
parrots,  and  (to  the  great  commiseration  of  the  late  Mr.Lawson) 
ferrets.  The  distinction  which  was  taken  between  absolute  property 
that  was  denied,  and  base  or  possessory  property  that  was  admitted, 
has  popularised  the  vulgar  error,  that  the  law  withheld  from  thines  of 
this  description  the  character  of  property  generally.  If  lawyers  them- 
selves were  occasionally  at  variance  in  their  perambulations  on  this 
boundary,  few  laymen  were  likely  to  take  a  microscope  to  distinguish 
between  the  splitten  hairs  of  trespass  and  of  trover.  Many,  too,  who 
never  heard  of  the  precedents  the  other  way,  might  yet  hear  of  such  a 
fact  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Baron  Legge  having  refused  to  try  an  action 
for  shooting  a  monkey  that  was  eating  fruit  in  a  garden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a 'thing  of  no  value.  It  is  probable  he  had  fallen  out  with 
his  wife's  monkey  before  he  started  for  the  circuit ;  for  they  were  the 
favourite  female  playthings  of  that  age  —  and  of  exemplary  use  to 
keep  lovers  on  their  good  behaviour.  All  this,  however,  looks  very 
unlike  business ;  and  resembles  school  divines  quarreling  whether  the 
monk,  who  had  taken  a  vow  of  poverty,  might  call  the  mouthful  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  his  own,  rather  than  the  good  sense  of 
men  administering  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  not  more  derogatory  to  the 
law  to  protect  a  man's  property  in  a  monkey,  than  in  a  picture  of  it  by 
Snyders ;  nor  the  flowers  in  one  garden,  more  than  the  kitchen  stu£P  in 
another ;  and,  since  the  happiness  of  a  community  is  made  up  of  that 
of  all  its  members,  there  seems  the  same  call  for  a  penal  sanction  on 
behalf  of  society,  whenever  the  circumstances  are  otherwise  felonious. 
But  the  common  law  alters  its  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  slowly ;  and 
as  our  courts,  which  have  not  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
their  decisions  concerning  public  policy,  had  begun  by  supposing  that 
the  public  had  an  interest  in  discouraging  such  vanities,  they  have  not 
even  as  yet  changed  their  course  sufficiently  to  allow  the  stealing  of 
them  to  amount  to  larceny,  and  be  punished  by  indictment  as  a  felony. 
Nobody  can  regret  that  this  extreme  consequence  has  been  evaded ; 
for  the  blind  confiscation  of  property  by  wholesale,  which  is  part  of 
the  definition  of  a  felony,  (instead  of  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  offence,) 
makes  it  odious  to  all  reasonable  minds,  as  the  renmant  of  a  ferocious 
and  fiscal  jurisprudence. 

When  Parliament  began  to  interfere,  it  undertook  the  work  with,  at 
least,  mose  discrimination.  The  party  injured  having  usually  preferred 
to  put  up  with  his  first  loss,  rather  than  throw  good  money  af^er  bad 
in  an  expensive  action,  the  11  th  Henry  VII.  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
first  called  in  that  unpopular  public  servant  —  the  common  informer, 
whom  he  bribed  with  the  half  of  a  10/.  penalty.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  once  begun,  was  too  tempting  not  to  be  proceeded  in.  Further 
penalties  soon  poured  in,  recoverable  by  suit  at  Westminster  and  else- 
where, by  information  before  the  Steward  in  his  leet,  ,or  before  a 
Justice  of  Peace,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  indictment  at  the  Sessions. 
The  facility  of  criminal  punishment,  as  at  last  provided  under  the 
Qualification  and  Certificate  Acts,  has  the  merit  of  promptness,  vigour, 
and  certainty,  in  its  exercise :  compared  with  most  other  parts  of  our 
Criminal  Law,  it  is  nearly  the  difference  between  travelling  post  and 
travelling  with  your  own  horses. 
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IkHieviog  that,  bath  in  camtxKm  »cnse,  and  by  cominon  law,  the  ri^ht 

to  gatiic  attache!  to  the  poBAendiuu  of  tlic  soil,  we  have  no  complaint 

in  the  abstract  to  make  against  ao  much  of  ihiai  legitilation  as  directly 

aims  at  checking  the  infringement  of  that  right.     Lawyers  Mtpeak   uu- 

guardedly,  we   think,  when   they  call   night-poaching,  in  armed  gang§, 

simply  '  au  agreement   to  commit  a  civil  treHpoHs/     Our  complaint  ifi, 

that,  throughout  a  great  part  of  these  provision*,  instead  of  their  bcinff 

founded  upon  the  principle  of  an  universal   protection  of  the  generid 

right,  the  interests  above  a  cextain  value  are  moiit  unfairly  iecured*  by 

a  confiiycution  of  such  interests  as  do  not  reach   this  arbitrary  Mtanddrd* 

It  18  us  iff  in  a  sum   of  Hgurea,  die   pound  should  have  conspired  to 

defraud  the  halfpence.     Parliament  as  yet  has  not  meddled  with  the 

Civil  Law  in  regard  to  game.    Indeed,  very  hltle  adjustment  is  retjuired 

to  complete  tlie  adaption  by  which  Wijle«.  C.J.  (when  denying  that  none 

but  tame  deer  could  be  property  *  and  distrained  as  such  J  said,  nearly 

a  hundred  years  ago»  that  if  the  nature  of  things  changeoi  changes  in 

the  law  must  follow.     A  slight  pruning  of  some  aberrations  of  language 

and   illustration,  and  the   castigatlon  of  little  more  than  two  or  three 

cases  out  of  the  whole  array  of  our  law-books,  would  make  thiti  system  of 

special  property  consistent  with  itself,  and  satisfactory  to  every  interest 

as  well  as  feeling.     But  in  the  Criminal  Law,  the  meshes  of  our  legal 

net  must  be  completely  unwoven,  before  its  only  legitimate  objects  can 

)  he  pro[)erly  and  honestly  obtained.     Our  first  amendment  must  be  the 

I  abandonment  of  the  usurpation  introduced  by  the  Disuualltication  Laws. 

I  They  have  created  a  statutory  privilege  from   one  enu  of  the   kingdom 

to  the  other;  and  by  violent  separation   (much  more  sweeping  and 

extensive  than  what  e^cisted  in  our  most  feudal  times)  of  ownership  la 

the  soil,  from   the  ownership  of  that  which  lives  upon  its  fruits,  they 

>  have  given  *  gentleman's  game"  a  right  of  common  upon  every  unquali- 

I  iied  mans  estate*     One  of  the  evils  of  this  innovation  has  been,  that 

[lords  of  manors  have  been  flattered  by  it  into  an  indistinct  belief*  that, 

representatives  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  or   in  some  other  odd 

Itnanner,  they  have  inherited  a  sort  of  manorml  supremacy  over  ^ame. 

^Blackstones  crotchet,  that  some  claim   of  this  kind   was  an  original 

prerogative  in  the  Crown  of  Englandt  becomes  of  some  importance,  iq 

^ase  it  should  again  be  put  forward,  either  as  an  obstacle  to  jui.tice,  or 

Itpratext  for  compensation,  by  its  pretended  assignees.     Iii  that  event, 

MNk»f  to  any  amount,  or,  at  least,  as  much   as  any  reasonable  man  can 

l^ish  for,  and  much  more  than  most  lonU  of  manors  would  like  to  reati, 

■halt  be  forthcoming,  whenever  wanted,  in  denial  both  of  the  original 

tight,  and  of  the  supposed  assignment. 

By  those  who  like  authority  better  than  reason,  and  statute  more 
rtlian  common   law,  the    12th  Hichard  IL*  is  generally  quoted  as  an 


•  The  intarpMBtioo  of  12th  RLhord  11..  with  its  >^ar's  imprisonment,  may  be 
of  some  iiapoftaaco  i  since,  according  to  Bum,  it  la  still  in  force,  and  any  one 
who  cboosei  may  proscmtc  iijion  it ;  *  Fortwumch  us  divt-rs  artificers,  lubourers, 
■^aod  servants,  und  proomH,  Uup  ^rrc\hoHmb,Bnd  other  dogs,  and  on  tlie  hulyday^^ 
^wh«n  good  (-hfwitjmi  r..  .,!*!i  I..  ,*  Thnn  h  lirr*nii^»  divine  {service, they  go  hunbH^g 
^  in  parU,  warrcti»,  i  I  others,  to  the  very  great  destriic- 

•  tion  of  tlic  aaiHc ;  >.  ,  colour,  they  make  their  assembliew, 

^  conferences,  and  coii*.piriicieH,  lor  to  rise  and  disobey  their  Hllegiance :     It   is 
1  ordsioed  und  unuentcd.  That  no  tiiamier  ul  artificer,  laliourcr,  nor  any  other 
.  which  hath  not  lands  or  icnemenU  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by 
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example  of  the  great  antiquity  by  which  the  people  are,  it  is  said, 
familiarized  to  the  doctrine  of  disqualification.  Supposing  the  precedent 
to  apply,  what  authority  it  ought  to  have  as  the  act  of  an  independent 
legislature,  may  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  contemporary 
history  of  that  wretched  reign.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  year-books  of 
its  ever  having  been  acted  upon.  It  was  an  instance  probably  of  what 
was  then  so  common,  an  act  passed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  (and 
the  motive  of  this,  as  stated,  seems  half  political,)  to  be  never  thought 
of  afterwards,  unless  afterwards  re-enacted,  or  frequently  enforced. 
The  apprehension  of  Wat  Tyler's  mob,  and  of  the  Captain  Rock  Letters 
sent*  over  the  country  by  John  Ball,  must  have  kept  the  higher  orders 
in  constant  alarm  at  every  symptom  of  an  assembly  of  the  common 
people.  Any  possible  motive  or  pretence  for  it  would  therefore  be  as 
carefully  removed,  as  at  the  present  moment  in  Jamaica.  In  the  first 
case,  where  we  meet  with  an  allusion  to  it,  it  is  mentioned,  not  as 
restraining  persons  below  a  certain  income  from  hunting  on  their  own 
grounds,  but  as  imposing  a  penalty,  in  addition  to  the  action  of  trespass, 
for  hunting  on  the  ground  of  others.  Should  this  be  thought  a  forced 
construction,  it  shows  at  least  the  interpretation  which  usage  had  put 
upon  the  statute,  when  it  deceived  Broke,  J.  a.d.  1521.  Our  wars  in 
France,  and  at  home,  during  the  interval,  had  found  our  great  men  in 
nobler  game  than  that  of  worrying  poachers.  The  recital  in  the  statute 
proves,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  frequent  meetings  in  parks  and 
privileged  places ;  so  that  the  words,  *  gentleman's  game,*  so  often 
cited  in  italics,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  just  that  quantity  of  game 
kept  by  gentlemen  within  their  franchises,  in  the  way  deer  might  be 
spoken  of  in  an  act  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  John  Ball's  rhyming 
question,  •  When  Adam  delved,*  &c.  some  seven  years  before,  had 
given  the  word  (which  is  almost  a  stranger  to  our  statute-book)  a  more 
than  usually  painful  meaning.  Whatever  lords  of  manors  may  imagine, 
their  connexion  with  game  is  comparatively  a  novelty;  and  as  they 
clothed  themselves  with  this  character  for  their  own  interest  by  one 
statute,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope,  that  they  will  lay  it  aside,  when 

*  year,  nor  any  priest,  nor  other  clerk,  if  he  be  not  advanced  to  the  value  of  ten 

*  pounds  by  year,  shall  have  or  keep  from  henceforth  any  greyhoand,  hound,  nor 

*  other  dog,  to  hunt ;  nor  shall  they  use  fyrets,  heys,  nets,  harepipes,  nor  cords, 

*  nor  other  engines,  for  to  take  or  destroy  deer,  hares,  nor  conies,  nor  other 

*  gentleman's  game,  (n'autre  desduit  des  gentiU,)  upon  pain  of  one  year's  im- 
'  prisonment ;  and  that  the  Justices  of  Peace  have  power  to  enquire,  and  shall 

*  enauire  of  the  offenders  in  this  behalf,  and  punish  them  by  the  pain  afore- 
'  said.'  Dcsduil  was  thus  applied  to  the  diversion  par  excellence  of  those  times. 
It  figures  in  a  Latin  letter  sent  from  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  to  Edward  I. 
along  with  a  whale's  head ;  where  the  word  would  have  surprised  Cicero  as  much 
as  the  whale  itself.  People  liking  to  admire  and  talk  about  the  size  of  whales, 
he  sends  *  caput  cetinum  integrum  cum  dentibus,'  to  be  explained  by  the  bearer ; 
'  ut  etiam  esse  possit  ad  deductionem  regalis  excelientise,  cum  sit  ad  laudem 

*  mirifici  crcatoris.'     Henry  IV.  of  France  forbids  all  *  gens  roturiers '  to  keep 

*  ovseaux  gentilt  et  de  proye :'  a  use  of  the  word  *  gentlemanly '  more  in  harmony 
with  the  antient  French  than  the  antient  English  law.  They  acknowledged 
noble,  free,  and  servile :  but  England  knew  no  distinction,  beyond  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  but  that  of  freeman  and  villem.  For  the  lower  order,  (than  the 
lowest  deep,  a  deep  still  lower,)  that  of  Slaves,  had  disappeared  before  the  records 
of  Parliament  begin.  We  only  remember  the  atrocious  word  twice,  in  a  bill  pro- 
posed 50th  Edward  III.  and  ist  Edward  VI.,  to  make  runagate  servants  and  idle 
vagabonds  slaves. 
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iatii»6ed  that  it  never  properly  belonged  to  them,  by  another.  First, 
they  ha\*e  no  business  with  the  armour  of  Achilles ;  and,  next,  it  h  not 

[his  shield  behind  which  they  now  take  their  stand,  but  some  uubRtituted 
uten^jlp  with  which  Martinus  Scriblerus  has  imposed  upon  their  luti- 

I  quariao  credulity. 

The  statute  of  Janies  I.  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  first  real  Din- 
qualification  Act:  and  many  circumstanccit  prevented  its  being  in 
uniform  or  strong  operation,  much  before  the  time  when  it  was  super- 
tedcd  by  the  higher  standard,  as  fixed  by  the  2Sd  Charles  If*  During 
n  considerable  period  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,,  (when  men 
felt  that  a  great  change  was  going  on  around  them^  which  they  could 
not  understand,  and  which  they  were  seeking  to  controu!  or  inlhience 
by  a  vast  waste  of  strange  legislative  experiments,)  a  series  of  statutes 

iW8re  passed,  bearing  upon  this  subject  with  an  equal  variety  of  objects* 

rSonte  to  encourage  the  chivalry  of  hawking  ;  some  to  keep  alive  Ascham 
and  his  long-bow ;  some  to  suppress  that  pestilent  novel ty»  the  gun, 
and  those  ^  evil  disposed  persons  that  do  daily  use  to  ride  and  go  in 

*  the  king's  highways  and  elsewhere,  having  with  them  crossbows  and 

*  little  hand* guns,  ready  furnished  with   quarels,  gunpowder,  fire  and 

*  touch,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  king^s  most  loving  subjects.*  After- 
wards crowd  in  upon  us  the  later  enactments,  with  thejr  multifarioua 
purposes,   express  and  implied;  for  example,  that   of  protecting  the 

I  morals  of  the  lower  orders  against  idleness  —  of  preserving  the  game, 
nominally  of  all  proprietors,  against  paujier  poachers  —  of  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  said  game  actually  to  the  larger  proprietors  themselves 
^^anu  lastly,  of  drawing  an   impaissable  distinction  between  the  new; 
monied  interest  and  the  older   landowners.     Under  the  two  statutes  of 
James  I.,  personal  property,  to   the  amount,  first  of  200/.,  and  next  of 
4<>0/.,  was  received  as  a  qualification.     The  ill-temper  of  oneoftbote 
headstrong    parliaments    of    Cavaliers   that   disgraced    the    reign   of 
Charles  U.,   omitted   the    qualtti cation    of  personalty   altogether,   and 
couJd  see  no  right  to  any  thing  but   in  their  own  acres.     Tlie  folly,  in 
the  moment  chosen  for  this  ebullition  of  selfish  spleen,  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.     The   moment  was  that  in  which   this   power   (whose 
existence  they  refused  to  recognise)  was  preparing  to  thrust  them  from 
>  their  seats,  and  buy  their  darling  ground  from  under  them.     Nationally 
I  speaking,  this  measure  by  itself  might  have  had  no  greater  result  than 
Mhat  of  making  a  few  more  opportunities  for  village  insult  and  import* 
I  ance.     If  it  raised  ill -blood,  it  probably  would  not  have  shed  it.     But  it 
[was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  line  of  parallel  enactments,  whose 
[Consequences  their  first  framers   may  be   more  excused  for  not  having 
foreseen,  than  ourselves  can  ever  be,  for  having  permitted  them  to  reach 
their  present  height,  before  we  retrace  our  steps.     Henry  VI IL,  whose 
cloth -of'gold  magnificence  would  make  him  love  the  \QTy  plumage  of 
his  pheasants,  has  tlie  credit   of  having  opened  the  trenches   in  this 
parliamentary  campaign   against  the  Sellers  and  Purchasers  of  game. 
But   his  act  expired  with  the  next  parliament.     The  attack  was  not 
renewed  till  James  1.  took  tiie  field  again  with  a  permanent  enactment, 
Lwhtch  exists  at  the  present   hour,  though  kept  out  of  sight  by  its  suc- 
cessors*    It  seems  certaiu  the  act  was  never  regularly  enforced  ;  as,  wc 
suspect,  few  of  the  mere  game  acts  ever  were,  until  later  limes:  For, 
.  nrhen  Charles  I.  ( 1632)  drove  the  gentlemen  from  London,  in  order  that, 
according  to  the  antient  usage  of  the  Engh'sh  nation,  they  might,  by 
abiding  irt  their  several  counties,  guide  and  relieve  the  meaner  sort  uf 
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*  people ;  he  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  with  what  consolation  he 
should  seek  to  arm  them  against  the  remonstrances  of  their  ladies*  A 
proclamation  was  decided  on,  by  which  he  forbad  all  game  *  to  be 
<  dressed  or  eaten  at  any  inn/  expressly  to  encourage  them  to  live  more 
willingly  in  the  country  I  Clarendon,  in  his  Life,  mentions  how  much 
more  abundantly  the  king's  friends  at  Oxford  were  supplied  with  phea- 
sants than  the  rebel  citizens  in  London.  The  statute-book  shows  this 
was  not  connivance.  It  will  serve,  too,  as  a  proof  of  the  slovenly  mode 
in  which  the  law  in  this  behalf  has  rained  down  snares,  worse  than  those 
of  any  poacher.  William  IIL,  in  one  of  the  game  acts,  by  which  (besides 
those  against  papists)  he  was  obliged  to  appease  the  Tpry  squires,  who 
would  otherwise  have  charged  1688  with  having  destroyed  the  game  as 
well  as  the  line  weather,  expressly  excepts  the  unqualified  possessor  of 
it  from  the  penalty,  when  he  can  produce  either  the  party  of  whom  he 
bought  the  same,  or  some  credible  witness.  The  Acts  of  Anne  only 
prohibit  the  sale  by  unqualified  persons  ;  and  it  was  not  until  28th  Geo.  II. 
that  qualified  persons  were  prevented  from  making  a  profit  of  it  by  sale, 
if  they  were  so  disposed.  This  act  was  passed  to  remove  doubts,  raised 
by  a  decision  in  1755,  in  which  the  court  had,  '  upon  great  considera- 
^  tion',  determined  that  the  Act  of  Anne,  by' the  words  <  higler  and 

*  chapman,'  only  comprised  traders  from  place  to  place ;  prohibiting 
such  from  <  buying  game  from  loose  idle  persons  in  one  place,  in  order 

*  to  sell  it  in  another ;'  but  that  a  resident  poulterer  could  '  never  be 
'  within  the  intention  of  the  legislature.' 

Now  all  this  legislation  went  on,  whilst  the  act  of  James  I.,  prohibit- 
ing sale  of  game  by  any  person  whatever,  was  yet  left  outstanding  on 
the  statute-book,  and  unrepealed.  The  only  instance  of  purchases 
that  is  there  mentioned  as  unlawful,  was  the  buying  to  sell  again  ;  nor 
was  the  buyer  for  |my  other  purpose  guilty  of  any  offence  until 
58th  Geo.  III.  If  the  antecedent  periods  of  prohibition  were  hastily 
and  injudiciously  selected,  what  can  we  say  of  the  advisers  who  sought 
thus  late  to  pin  the  basket,  after  all  the  causes  of  former  failure  had 
been  developed,  and  were  notorious  to  every  higler  on  every  road 
that  leads  to  London.  The  result  of  striving  to  overrule  the  character 
and  condition  of  society  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  of  attempting  to 
prevent  the  full  supply  which  exists  in  the  country  from  meeting  the 
full  demand  whicn  exists  in  the  towns,  is  what  might  have  been 
expected.  A  violation  both  of  all  the  common  incidents  of  property, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  the  producers  and  the  consumers  deal 
in  articles  of  value,  has  brought  the  question  into  its  present  inflamed 
and  dangerous  state.  Game  preservers  can  lose  nothing  by  listening 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity.  Their  game  gets  to 
market  already  in  as  great  a  mass  as  it  ever  could  do,  and  on  as  reason- 
able terms  to  the  consumer.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  poacher 
supplies  it,  and  not  the  proprietor ;  and  that,  instead  of  increasing  the 
comforts  of  society  by  an  interchange  of  commodities,  it  increases 
misery  and  crime. 

However  ungracious  the  aspect  which  the  disqualification  laws 
present  to  individuals  whom  they  exclude,  their  abolition  is  become 
important  to  the  public,  chiefly  as  laying  the  best  preliminary  founda- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  common  law,  by  legalizing  the  sale  of 
game. 

It  is  unaccountable  that  a  return  to  the  natural  system  of  legal  sale, 
so    improvidently  departed    from,  is   not  by  this  time  a  generally 
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received  ofptnian.  It  U,  however,  gaining  ground  dmly  ;  and  with  a 
little  good  management  it  muit  be  triumphant  both  in  Parlianient  and 
with  the  public,  very  soon,  Wc  have,  in  fact,  no  alternative;  for,  a« 
in  another  contest  with  nature,  which  we  are  giving  ud  at  last,  the 
annual  question  comes  hack  upon  us  —  What  is  to  be  oone  ?  Tho»e 
alone,  who  would  protect  the  Irlbh  Church  by  creating  dii»content  In 
its  many  miilions  of  tithe  pay erti,  will  continue  to  protect  game  by 
refusing  it  the  security  which  is  thrown  round  a  commodity,  by  mokilM^ 
it  the  subject  of  commerce.  An  article  of  which  the  law  »ay»,  •  This 
*  slmll  not  be  sold,'  is  in  effect  outlawed  ;  it  is  denied  the  aid  of  all 
that  respectful  feeling  of  private  right  and  of  public  benefit,  which 
belongs  to  tho«e  subjects  that  form  the  common  stock  of  our  mutual 
interests,  and  the  interchange  of  which  is  one  of  the  mo»t  powevTuI 
relations  by  which  civilization  binds  man  to  man.  In  this  state  tiicre 
is  about  it  less  of  that  *divinitv  which  hedges'  in  other  rights.  I^t 
equal  temptation  come,  and  Jt  must  be  the  weak  point  where  the 
natural  reluctance  to  commence  a  violation  of  the  law  may  be  expected 
to  give  way  Krst ;  yet,  after  being  thus  weakened,  it  is  unfortunately 
the  very  point  on  which  a  pressure,  such  as  what  no  other  object  of 
desire  is  exposed  to,  is  brought  to  bear.  All  of  us  have  experienced, 
in  divers  ways,  the  artificial  consequence  and  excitement  that  attaches 
to  a  thing  from  its  rarity  and  supposed  difficulty  of  attainment.  Eve 
perhaps  ate  no  other  apple  in  all  the  garden. 

This  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  on  which  our  cunning  and  paltry 
vanities  calculate  for  their  success,  and  by  which  man  intrigues  afler 
a  shallow  and  unmerited  admiration  for  uavantages  of  difficult  attain- 
ment. This  is  the  charm  of  manuscri{>t  poetry,  and  of  early  peas* 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  celebnty  with  which  the  favoured 
few  compliment  the  author  of  writings  'not  published,'  or  the  printer 
of*  150  copies  only.'  It  is  the  stimulant  for  a  satiated  and  corrupted 
taste,  which  tlie  plain  and  ojien  pleasures  of  nature  have  ceased 
to  move.  It  is  the  resource  where  mediocrity  seeks  for  flatterers, 
protected  from  the  insolence  of  vulgar  competition*  Thus  private 
theatricals  may  be  crowded,  whilst  Mrs.  Siddons  is  acting  in  an  adjoin- 
ing street ;  and  the  exclusives  flock  to  Almack's,  and  enjoy  the 
satisfaction,  not  that  they  are  themselves  admitted,  but  that  others  are 
kept  out.  A  capricious  value  may  be  thus  given  to  any  thing  that 
accident  makes  the  fashion,  as  long  as  the  privilege  of  exclusion  can 
be  maintained :  and  the  presence  of  a  partridge  on  her  table  at  the 
second  course,  is  as  neceisary  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  mistress  of 
a  house,  as  its  supposed  presence  in  nts  stubbles,  to  the  credit  and 
complacency  of  a  country  snuire. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  motive  operates,  the  poacher  has  all  the 
benefit  at  present.  Tlie  salesmeni  who  hove  the  materials  for  the 
comparison  daily  before  their  eye«,  from  superintending  the  general 
i^upply  of  the  metropolis  in  its  favourite  articles  of  consumption,  treat 
the  increased  demand,  from  the  fWiion,  of  a  forbidden  article,  as  on 
the  whole  more  than  equivalent  to  the  counter  denmnd  which  might 
arise  in  other  quarters,  when  the  timid  and  the  scrupulous  had  no 
lonj^er  the  fears  of  an  act  of  parliament  before  their  eyes.  It  is 
evident  the  slight  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  nt  present,  are  of  a 
kmd  that  provoke  more  than  they  deter.  Not  strong  enough  to  arrest 
the  course,  they  only  make  it  crooked  and  disturbed,  instead  of  straight 
and  smootlu     If  novelista  instruct  us,  that  the  padlock  and  the  duenna 
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are  yet  to  be  constructed  which  will  keep  true  lovers  from  each  other*8 
arms,  our  political  economists  have  been  equally  diligent  in  deiiKm- 
strating,  that  a  demand  and  a  supply.will  make  themselves  the  meant 
and  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  by  at  least  an  equal  power .  of 
attraction.  If  the  old  ones  will  not  consent,  the  young  ones  run 
away ;  and  the  Gretna  blacksmith  pockets  the  surplus  fees  of  the 
rector  of  St,  George's.  Thus,  unless  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
country  can  be  reduced,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
game,  or  unless  the  preserves  are  so  wasted  or  abandoned  that  the 
supply  is  no  longer  worth  the  gathering,  the  only  effect  of  refusing  an 
open  sale  is,  to  put  the  whole  trade  into  the  poacher  s  hands.  Leaden- 
hall  market  is  in  truth  the  great  preserve ;  and  that  we  maintain  strictly 
and  exclusively  for  him.  Our  legislation  might  have  been,  every  word 
of  it,  his  own  work,  Supplied  the  market  will  be,  whether  we  will  or 
no.  All  that  depends  upon  us  is,  the  ulterior  question — How?  lawfully 
or  unlawfully  ?  This  issue  is  one,  which  the  prejudices  of  society  and 
the  inconstancy  of  government  have  sent  to  trial  in  various  shapes  at 
all  times ;  but  the  verdict  has  come  back  always  the  same  way. 

If  argument  is  worth  any  thing,  the  analogy  between  poaching  and 
smuggling  is  decisive.  Prohibit  silks  entirely,  and  you  make  the 
smuggler's  fortune,  though  the  nation  maintains  a  little  array  on  the 
preventive  service :  whilst,  we  suppose,  it  means  to  leave  uie  game 
preservers  to  support  their  own.  Could  Napoleon  have  built  a  wall  of 
brass  round  the  Continent,  yet  colfee  and  sugar  would  have  got  in. 
Prohibit  all  interest  for  money, — ^^the  respectable  bankers  will  shut  up 
their  shops,  but  the  annuity  broker  will  have  every  thing  his  own  way. 
Prohibit  the  surgeon  from  the  means  of  legally  obtaining  the  necessary 
materials  for  his  science,  and  you  leave  even  the  living  at  the  mercy 
of  the  desperate  middlemen  whom  your  insane  policy  raises  up.  The 
law  that  will  not  assist  in  and  superintend  such  arrangements  as  the 
position  and  interests  of  society  require,  is  the  real  parent  and  patron 
of  the  smuggler,  of  the  usurer,  of  Burke  and  Hare.    Like  Falstaff,  they 

*  laud  the  war'  against  common-sense,  without  which  <  Othello's  occu- 
^  pation's  gone.'  For  what  are  the  poachers  about  Leeds,  but  a  body 
of  people  whose  occupation  is  called  into  existence  by  our  refusal  to 
permit  a  commerce  in  the  article  which  they  supply  ?  Leeds  does  not 
sally  forth  to  steal  the  rabbits  of  its  neighbourhood,  because  hundreds 
come  to  market  every  week ;  but  Leeds  will  turn  out  her  *  trecenti 

*  juravimus'  to  bring  in  pheasants  until  she  can  legally  purchase  them. 
If  grapes  were  forbidden  fruit,  no  hothouse  4vould  be  safe.  If  sheep 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Smithfield,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  would 
be  shot  at  to-morrow,  with  nearly  as  much  audacity  and  impunity  as 
the  keeper  and  his  pheasants  are  to-day.  If,  out  of  love  to  Shakspeare, 
we  want  to  call  back  the  deer-stealer,  as  one  of  the  lost  characters  of 
former  days,  we  have  only  to  enact  that  venison  shall  not  be  sold. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1828)  is 
an  abridgment  of  this  one  chapter  of  the  History  of  England  for  the 
last  few  years.  The  witnesses  are  of  three  classes ;  and  the  facts  stated 
by  them  bear  principally  on  three  distinct  lines  of  observation.  The 
Poulterers  prove  the  supply  brought  to  London  and  the  great  towns, 
its  late  increase  and  present  completeness,  the  mode  by  which  it  is 
collected  and  conveyed  there,  the  cheapness,  readiness,  and  impunity 
with  which  it  is  disposed  of.  Tlie  Country  Gentlemen  prove  the 
desperate  encounters  by  which  they  have  lately  maintained,  and  by 
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which  alone  they  can  hope  to  main  tain,  their  monopoly  under  the 
actual  system.  Mr  Hunt,  as  representative  of  the  Gentlemen  Fiirracrs, 
among  whom  he  began  his  public  life,  powerfully  confirms  the  present 
universal  feeling  of  alienation  among  the  occupiers  and  small  proprie- 
tors, in  consequence  of  the  injury  and  injustice  to  which  they  consider 
themselves  subjected.  He  appears,  during  a  qualified  sport^imantihip 
of  some  thirty-four  yearn,  to  have  got  singularly  imbued  with  the  pre* 
judices  of  his  order.  His  unmitigated  abhorrence  at  the  idea  of  making 
a  sale  of  what  he  has  always  thought  whb  meant  for  sport,  shows  that 
he  has  only  looked  at  half  the  evil  —  to  the  sense  of  injustice  that  per- 
vades thu  middling  classes  in  the  country  ;  but  he  appears  never  to  have 
thought  of  the  caui^ee  and  temptations  at  work  more  powerfully  in  the 
towns.  Tlie  other  witnesses  are,  a  dealer  in  live  pheasants  from  Bays* 
water;  and  the  Lord- Advocate  and  Mn  Drummoud,  who  explain  the 
law  and  usage  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  supply,  from  not  being  able  to  give  publicity  to  the  sale,  is  at 
present  more  than  sufficient:  It  furnishes  not  only  for  consumption,  but 
for  waste.  In  London,  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  are  the  prin- 
cipal game  bazars  ;  m  one  of  which  atone,  there  are  about  ten  wholesale 
salesmen  who  deal  in  it,  independent  of  retail  poulterers.  One  of  these, 
who  tn>ki,  in  1827,  9628  head,  (of  which  1*203  were  pheasants^  1979 
hares,  and  6S6G  partridges,)  says,  he  has  thrown  awatf  pounds  worth 
at  once — as  many  as  60  at  a  time.  Tlie  monthly  returns  of  another 
make  a  total  of  l9i<H7  sold  by  himself  alone,  in  the  same  j^ear;  of 
which,  only  1813  head  came  Irom  persons  possessing  game  in  their 
own  right.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  considerably  more  than  thii 
proportion  is  really  supplied  by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  but  thai 
their  transactions,  m  such  cases,  are  usually  with  the  country  dealer  at 
the  adjoining  town.  Two  witnesses,  apparently  poulterers  from  Leeds 
and  York,  had  retired  from  the  concern  ;  one  from  family  circumstances, 
the  other  from  being  undersold  by  the  guards  ^nd  coachmen  in  this 
sort  of  agency  business.  These  last  are  able  to  save  about  ninepence 
a-brace  in  the  carriage,  the  Norfolk  charge  being  about  eight  shillingt 
a  hundred  weight.  They  both  state  the  frequency  of  such  sales  by  nieo 
of  consequence  and  owners  of  manors,  either  in  money,  or  in  exchange 
for  other  things,  as  fruit,  Sec*  One  of  them  puts  the  proportion  thus 
supplied  to  him  at  a  fourth ;  that  received  from  gamekeepers  at  about 
the  same*  A  great  deal  comes  from  abroad,  at  present,  with  other 
poultry  ;  but  it  is  stated,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  19,017  waa 
foreign,  and  a  small  part  Scotch.  From  its  inferiority,  one  witness 
never  takes  in  Freneh  game,  or  wild  fowl,  at  alU  What  comes  in  May, 
is  generally  alive.  It  has  numerous  purveyors  in  the  country.  Shep- 
herds send  up  a  considerable  quantity ;  in  some  places,  small  farmer*, 
in  others  colliers,  or  handtcrat\smen,  are  the  chief  performers.  It  is 
generally  collected,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  poacher,  by  the 
keepers  of  public-houses,  goose-feeders,  or  little  shopkeepers,  who 
send  it  up  to  the  salesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  salesmen 
either  buy  it  at  once,  or  sell  it  by  commission,  which  in  the  country 
appears  to  vary,  and  to  have  been  there  about  one-fourth  of  the  price 
of  the  game  itself;  in  London  it  is  three-pence  a- head.  Tlie  price  at 
which  the  salesmen  sell  to  poulterers  and  hawkers,  ranges  ot  course 
between  high  extremes,  but  seems  to  average  about  ti*  for  hares,  (the 
heavy  carriage  of  which  makes  them  less  worth  looking  after ;)  7*. 
abrace  for  pheasants ;  2*.  Gd^  abrace  for  partridges  ;  5s,  a-brace  for 
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grouse ;  9s.  for  black  game.  The  poulterers  give  more  or  less,  just 
according  as  they  guess,  in  the  half  secrecv  of  this  business,  that  the 
stock  on  hand  happens  to  be  great  or  small.  The  price  is  already  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  chickens.  '  I  could  get  five  hundred  partridges 
«  in  London,  to-morrow,  at  one  shilling  a-piece.*  P.  21.  One  witness, 
who  never  sold  a  pheasant  in  1827  for  more  than  5s.  6c/.,  was  giving, 
for  dozens  of  fowls,  9«.,  10s.,  and  12s.  a-piece;  and  has  given  as  much 
as  25s.  for  a  very  large  one.  Another  had  sold,  recentlvi  a  pigeon 
at  Is.  6d.y  and  a  partridge  at  Is.,  both  equally  good.  The  price  of 
game,  they  all  agree,  is  governed  at  present  by  the  common  principle 
of  sale,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  proportion  between  the  supply 
and  the  demand.  Our  system,  in  this  respect,  has  been  gradually 
perfecting  itself  during  the  last  20  years ;  at  which  time,  for  instance 
at  York,  it  seems  nobody  thought  of  dealing  in  it ;  ten  years  ago  it 
was  quite  familiar,  though  the  quantity  then  was  small.  It  is  within 
the  last  five  years  that  the  demand  has  so  considerably  increased ;  and 
yet  the  supply  still  keeps  so  far  a-head  of  it,  that^^he  price  has  each 
year  been  dropping  lower,  in  every  hand  through  which  it  passes.  Of 
course,  the  poacher's  prolBts  drop  in  the  same  degree,  unless  as  far  as 
it  b  balanced  by  the  greater  quantity  he  procures.  It  b  privateering : 
Sometimes  a  pound  a  night ;  sometimes  half-a-crown ;  sometimes 
nothing.  Lord  Skelmersdde  was  told,  by  one  of  a  party  of  eighty 
(all  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  I)  that  his 
share  of  the  booty,  a  preceding  night,  had  been  ifl^d.  The  increase 
of  poaching,  in  this  manner,  has  followed  the  increase  of  game ;  and 
is  particularly  connected  with  the  tempting  exhibition  of  it  on  our 
present  system  of  Preserving ;  since  what  used  to  be  more  spread 
over  the  country,  is  now  collected  into  and  made  accessible  in  single 
spots.  The  little  progress  that  the  offence  has  made  in  Scotland, 
travels  the  same  course.  Night-poaching  crossed  the  Border  in  com- 
panv,  and  made  its  first  appearance,  with  the  pheasant,  especially 
m  Mid-Lothian. 

In  respect  of  the  consumers,  the  demand  does  not  seem  to  have 
arisen,  as  some  country  gentlemen  are  fond  of  supposing,  from  the 
extravagant  luxury  of  the  middling  tradesmen.     '  Taking  the  line  of 

*  Bond  Street  or  Regent  Street,  that  class  of  tradesmen  hardty  ever 

*  buy  it ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  tradesmen  of  the  present  day  —  for 

*  instance,  at  Waterloo  Place,  and  the  lower  part  of  Regent  Street, 

*  wine  merchants  and  others  —  who  buy  game;  they  have  no  chance 

*  of  having  it  any  other  way.'  In  the  poulterer  s  opinion,  no  great 
proportion  of  game  is  bought  by  tradesmen ;  but  if  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction, from  among  '  all  ranks,'  tavern-keepers  take  precedence,  as 
is  natural,  and  seem  as  such  entitled,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  to 
some  allowance.  Among  the  causes  to  which  country  gentlemen 
attribute  the  increase  of  attacks  by  gangs  of  night-poachers,  the  first 
that  we  observe  mentioned  is  a  reflection,  not  on  the  law  —  not  on 
the  demand  that  exists  for  game,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  own 
legislation,  can  be  only  got  at  by  means  of  this  description  —  but  upon 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  its  greatest  authorities.     '  I  have  no 

*  hesitation  in  saying,  it  arises  from  the  disposition  of  the  Judges  and 
'  the  Juries,  both  at  Sessions  and  Assizes,  to  acquit  all  poachers,  and 

*  to  condemn  all  keepers  I  There  is  one  um'versal,  strong,  and  well- 
'  founded  impression,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  with  which 
<  I  am  connected,  that  if  the  poachers  arc  only  sent  to  York,  they 
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^H||  certain  of  obtaining  a  complete  triumph  over  tJie  country  gentle- 
^^WU     The  juries  are  composed  of  farmers  who  cannot  sho*n  thcm- 

*  selves,  anil  have  no  incUnation  to  preserte,*  P.  76,  Sir  W.  Bryan 
Cooke  proceeds  by  coohrming  the  *  very  strong  inipresstofi  indeed,' 
which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley's  dictum,  at  I^ncaster, 
that  '  he  considered  any  gentleman  as  rcHponsible,  who  sent  out  his 

*  gamekeepers  at  night,  armed  with  fire-Rnns/ 

With  regard  to  these  observations,  we  should  have  thought,  that  the 
Judges  at  Quarter  Sej^sions  were  at  least  safe  from  any  imputation  of 
an  undue  disnosition  to  twist  the  law  In  behalf  of  pouchers,  and  to  the 
conviction  ot  keepers.  If  the  Judges  of  Assize  do  indeed  try  cases 
of  this  nature  in  public,  with  a  visible  bias  respecting  the  facts,  as  well 
as  the  law,  there  is  one  answer  in  the  evidence,  by  which  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  private,  at  least,  they  do  not  set  an  example  of 
disobedience  to  the  law,  over  which  they  otherwise  so  honourably 
preside,  as  much  as  some  members  of  the  class  that  watch  so  jealously, 
and  visit  so  severely*  its  infractions.  Among  the  rare  contingencies 
of  occasional  scruples  against  buying  game,  on  the  ground  of  itt»  being 
prohibited  by  law,  it  happens  that  the  following  is  die  onfy  one  identified. 

*  I  have  heard  that  a  poulterer,  who  served  om  of  thf  Judges^  used  to 
'  send  in  a  bill-of-fare  of  the  game  ;  and  he  was  prohibited  from  putting 

*  it  in  the  bill,  and  he  will  never  have  it  in  his  house.*  P,  17.  Let  the 
reader  compare  this  culinary  forbearance  with  Mr.  Hunt  s  sketch  from 
the  inn  at  Staines,  and  he  will  acknowledge,  that  as  far  as  encourage* 
ment  to  the  poacher  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  market,  the  Judges 
may  plead  a  set  off  against  their  alleged  misconduct  on  the  bencin 
Thetf  at  least  have  not  the  scandal  of  provoking  and  sharing  in  a 
violation  of  the  law,  and  then  pouring  out  its  utmost  vengeance  upon 
the  heads  of  the  ^vretched  culprits*  whom  the  week  before  they  nad 
bribed  by  their  money,  and  seduced  by  their  example,     *  I  recoUect 

*  gom^  down  to  Hampshire  the  year  before  last,  two  days  before  the 
'  first  of  September.  I  was  at  .Staines  ;  and  I  think  there  was  a  noble 
'  Lord,  one  of  your  Lordships*  Committee,  there,  who  w*us  the  Steward 

*  of  Egham  Races  at  that  time.     While  1  was  taking  my  lunch   in  the 

*  bar  at  Staines,  I  heard  an  order  come  out  of  the   noble  Lord's  room, 

*  ordering  plenty  of  partridges  for  dinner  next  day;  that  was  the  day 

*  before  the  first  of  September.  When  I  came  back  the  next  week,  I 
'  enquired,  and  I  heard  that  they  had  sent  to  I^ndon,  and  had  got  a 
'  plentiful  supply  of  partridges  from  London  on  the  d;iy  befhre  the 
*"  first  of  September ;  so  that  I  think,  if  it  is  regarded  in  that  way* 
'  poaching  will  not  be  altogether  abolished/   P.  56. 

Tlie  amount  of  actual  offences  against  the  law  may  be  strictly 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  ilie  supply.  Tlic  conrtctioiu  only  show 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  unlucky  enough  to  be  found  out; 
the  average  of  which  proportion  will  be  very  diiterent  from  that  of 
other  crimes,  in  almost  aJl  of  which  the  only  question  is,  who  can  get 
first  and  fufctest  to  the  constable.  \Vhcre*is,  m  the  present  ease,  in 
agricultural  districts,  nine  tenths  of  the  small  farmers,  they  being  the 
only  persons  who,  by  knowing  the  goings-out  and  comings  in  q\*  the 
labourers,  could  effectually  check  poaching,  are  themselves  described 
to  be  the  jirinctpal  poachers  in  the  parish ;  whilst,  in  manufacturing 
districts,  the  poachers,  during  the  last  five  years,  have  changed  their 
tactics,  and,  by  mustering  in  fifties  instead  of  half  doxens,  secure  a 
general  impunity  by  their  numbers.  Fewer  than  ever  are  taken. 
Juries    thus  far  lose  the   opportunity  of  showing   their  reluctance  to 
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convict.  OflPers  of  reward  have  no  effect.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
handbills  ;  but  not  a  person  stirs.  In  regard  of  this  excepted  case,  it 
is  Ireland  in  miniature, —  hatred  of  the  law,  and  that  law  inefficient. 
Yet  the  rate  of  offences  under  the  Game  Laws,  even  thus  calculated 
by  that  portion  of  it  which  falls  in  with  punishment,  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  those  where  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  crimes 
judicially  punished,  nearly  approach  to  equality.  The  total  number  of 
persons  convicted  of  crime,  at  assizes  and  sessions  in  1822,  was  8209: 
of  these,  97  were  for  game  offences.  In  1826,  the  total  was  11,107  ; 
of  these,  128  were  for  game  offences :  The  total  convictions  under  the 
Game  Laws  general^,  in  1820,  were  1014;  in  1826,  they  were  1450; 
so  that  in  1826,  the  general  comparison  appears  to  disadvantage.  We 
have  seen  no  returns  of  the  convictions  for  1828.  But  the  comparison 
in  '  the  summary  statement  of  the  last  seven  years,*  leads  to  stronger 
inferences.  Whilst  the  total  number  of  convictions  at  assizes  and 
sessions  for  1828,  is  11,7^3,  (being  an  increase  only  of  116  upon  the 
total  of  the  year  1826,  and  a  decrease  nearly  of  1000  upon  that  of 
1827,)  the  portion  of  this  belonging  to  the  Game  Laws  is  (306) ;  being 
near  two-thirds  more  than  the  proportion  of  1826  (sc.  157),  and  near 
one-third  more  than  the  proportion  of  1827,  (sc.  212.)  In  1825,  the 
numbers  in  jail  committea  for  being  armed  at  night,  were,  in  England 
248,  in  Wales  3,  and  in  Scotland  5.  According  to  the  aggregate 
number  in  confinement  in  the  several  counties  of  England  during  the 
last  seven  years,  the  highest  annual  average  of  commitments  runs ; 
Lancashire,  81 ;  Suffolk,  73 ;  Wilts,  60  ;  Dorset,  58 ;  Nottingham,  56  ; 
Norfolk,  43 ;  and  the  West  Riding  only  32.  These  proportions  are 
without  any  reference  to  their  respective  populations.  In  1825,  46 
persons  were  confined  in  Dorset,  nine  of  whom  were  armed  at  night. 
In  Wilts  146,  of  whom  46  were  armed  at  night.  Mr.  Bennet,  therefore, 
scarcely  seems  borne  out  in  assuming,  that  the  game  which  comes 
from  Salisbury  to  London,  comes  from  Dorset,  which  he  considers 
preserved  more  highly.  By  the  return  of  the  same  year,  it  appears 
also  that  Devizes  and  Winchester  are  the  only  jails  where  every 
poacher,  without  distinction,  that  is  in  custody,  is  also  on  the  tread- 
wheel  ;  and  in  both  cases  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  these  figures  are  quite  useless  as  a 
thermometer  for  any  opinion  respecting  the  state  of  crime,  connected 
with  an  offence  which  meets  the  privilege  of  qualification  with  the 
counter-privilege  of  impunity.  They  only  show  the  public  and  private 
wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  money  in  this  additional  burden,  thrown  in 
upon  the  already  enormous  mass  of  our  criminal  litigation ;  the  misery 
inflicted  on  the  families  of  offenders;  the  irritation  and  fatal  con- 
sequences that  may  fester,  out  of  a  punishment  for  that  which  the 
practice  of  society,  from  top  to  bottom,  cannot  at  present  enable  those, 
whose  opinions  are  formed  only  by  habit  and  authority,  to  see  any  thing 
wrong  in.  A  jail  seems  to  be  a  school  where  lectures  are  given  on 
the  doctrine,  that  game  is  fer(E  naturcBy  and  subject  to  the  title  of 
occupancy,  *  Catch,  that  catch  can.'    Mr.  Hunt  says,  p.  49 :  *  I  have 

*  generally  observed,  that  those  who  have  been  once  committed  to  jail 

<  for  poaching,  have  seldom  or  ever  left  it  off.     I  have  had  an  oppor- 

*  tunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of  those  men  in  jail.  I  was 
'  two  years  and  a  half  in  jail  in  the  West  of  England,  and  I  was  not 

*  there  without  making  my  observations ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

*  stating,  that  a  poacher  did  not  consider  himself  guilty  of  any  moral 

<  crime,  neither  did  his  fellow-prisoners,  or  the  officers  of  the  jaiK' 
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A  witness,  who  hmiscHV  as  a  York !*Ii ire  poulterer,  used  to  make  from 
SCO/,  to  400^*  a  year  by  his  profits  upon  game,  attributes  another  con- 
sequence to  the  feelings  that  linger  after  a  conviction:  namely,  that  a 
fourth  of  the  game  i^  now  destroyed  by  nmlicious  persons:  having 
paid  tineSy  they  break  the  eggs^  or  spread  poison  on  the  land,  to  kill 
the  cause  of  their  former  troubles  !  He  himself,  in  revenge  of  an 
Exchequer  process  fur  selling  game,  cleared   \m  prosecutors  manor 

*  in  two  years,  as  clear  as  it  could  be/  by  giving  6ii,  or  a  1  jr.  morr  to 
those  who  would  bring  them,  and  selling  them  without  a  profit.  This 
same  man  considers  that  three  fourths  that  is  aoUU  is  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  making  presents.  Notwithstanding  the  ubovc  specimen  of 
temper,  we  must  suppose  he  made  an  excellent  husband*  for  he 
exemplifies  his  general  theory i  that  '  God  mode  game,*  by  supposing 
the  case  of  an  invalid  or  longing  wife,  whose  desires  you  mu*t  fulfiU 
in  such  case,  theretore,  tlie  rriisoning  ijt,  if  man's  law  interferes,  and 
■ays  you  shall  not  buy  it  like  other  things,  you  are  remitted  to  naturc*« 
law,  and  may  get  it  as  you  can.  The  farmers,  who  must  necc&^rily 
give  the  tone  to  the  claiis  immediately  below  them,  *  frequently  apply 

*  to  their  landlords  for  compenHation,  but  can  get  no  redress;'  the 
consequence    is,    that   where   thcv  do  not   take    it   themselves,  their 

abourers  feel,  and  are  lelt  to  be  doing  them  a  service-     Tliey  shrink^ 

^8o,  from  the  blood  that  is  spilt  at  their  very  doors;  and  often  itay,  *  It 

is  a  shame  that  s^ome  alteration  is  not  made,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  fights,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  the  pat>er»  are  full  of/  Mr.  Hunt's 
proposition,  thai  the  landlords  should  make  an  alliance^  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  them  on  this  subject,  was  not  more  naturally  than 
justly  passed  unaiiimou:»ly  by  a  county  meeting  of  Somertset,  where 
from  12  to  ISiCXX)  fanners' were  present.  All  parties  are  about  equally 
to  blame  in  the  practices  which  have  made  thi^  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate excepted  cases,  thnf  are  tried  by  a  self-constituted  law  of 
honour,  instead  of  by  severer  principles.  A  young  beginner,  who 
goes  poaching  with  his  father  for  the  Hrst  time,  soon  Itnds  that  he  is 
mixtfu  up  with  higher  authorities  in  this  covert  violation  of  the  law. 
Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  looking  up  at  their  sanction 
and  participation,  the  rumoured  existence  of  a  latent  act  of  parliament 
to  the  contran*,  cannot  persuade  him,  that  the  strange  partnership  in 
which  he  finJs  himself  is  a  partnership  of  guilt.  He  sees  that  the 
whole  country  is  of  one  mind  on  this  subject.  The  very  first  people 
in  the  kingdom  arc  in  league ;  for  they  are  among  the  regular  pur- 
chasers of  game.  Now,  he  haft  learned  thai  the  receiver  is  ua  bad  as 
the  thief;  and  therefore  his  catechism  may  well  excuse  him  for  not 
taking  that  view  of  his  own  proceetling?,  which  would  make  so  many 
of  his  belters  only  the  buyers  of  stolen  goods. 

If  any  one  would  publish  a  collection  of  the  night  affrays,  most  of 
which  never  get  beyond  the  provincial  newspapers,  and  many  never 
into  print  at  all,  the  public  would  be  startled  at  the  Servile  war  which 
haa  actually  been  raging  in  the  midst  of  general  peace  and  subordina- 
tion. Our  campaigns  are  in  our  plantations  and  our  parks,  NotM*ith* 
standing  Mr,  Milne's  advertisement,  some  few  months  back,  for  fres^h 
recruits  to  his  army  of  keeper!?,  —  *  Wanted,  eight  men  of  courage  and 

*  character,*  &c. — *  N.B-  Those  who  know  something  of  the  poachers 

*  about  Leeds  will  be  preferred/ — notwithstanding  that  ^Ir.  PetreV 
forces  consist  of  •  twenty  seven  men,  armed  with  pikes  and  cutlasses/ 
this  determination  on  both  sides  will   only  make  the  intermediate  con* 
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tests  more  terrible  and  frequent.  But  the  concession  must  ultimately 
be  extorted  from  our  blood-stained  hands.  Nothing  in  Euclid  is  more 
certain.  Till  the  law  displaces  tlie  poacher,  by  putting  an  honest  maa 
into  his  shoes,  all  that  individuals  can  do,  is  to  give  up  preserving 
game.  At  present,  bands  too  numerous  for  resistance,  sweep  every 
manor  within  distance,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  left  worth  coming  for. 
At  Lord  Cbolmondeley's,  they  knocked  at  the  door,  challenging  the 
garrison  to  come  out;  at  Mr. Tasburgh*s,  near  Doncaster,  last  De- 
cember, they  set  guards  round  the  house  whilst  they  went  into  the 
plantations.  Government  will  scarcely  make  cordons  round  our  park- 
palings  with  the  troops  that  Ireland  is  now  about  to  spare,  nor  plant  their 
sentry  boxes  in  our  woods.  Many  ceased  to  preserve,  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  spring'guns,  although  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  poachers  never 
minded  them  ;  for,  by  some  strange  perverseness,  and  as  if  they  too 
had  caught  the  general  spirit  of  the  country,  instead  of  shooting  them, 
they  always  preferred  maiming  the  keeper  or  the  cattle.  Many  have 
yielded  since,  in  consequence  of  the  judicial  notice  from  Mr.  Justice 
Bay  ley.  But  it  ts  madness  surely,  as  well  as  inliunianily,  to  force  bold 
and  faithful  servants  into  a  pitched  battle  with  Leeds  and  Barnsley. 
Tliey  who  have  any  fancy  for  the  detail  of  this  most  painful  part  of  the 
subject,  will  find,  in  the  lleport,  statements  made  by  the  country  gen- 
tlemen concerning  several  of  the  fights  ;  and  they  will  learn  from  others* 
how  much  more  deep  and  bitter  a  teeling  against  the  keepers  has  risen 
up  in  the  poachers,  during  the  last  two  years.  Tlie  life  of  a  Lancashire 
keeper,  at  present,  is  worth  about  as  many  years*  purchase  as  that  of  a 
Tipperary  tiihe-nroctor  before  the  Commutation  Act*  The  compassion 
that  Sir  \V,  Cooke  represents  as  having  been  universal,  in  the  case  of 
a  most  unprovoked  and  ferocious  murder,  is  a  novelty,  and  an  awful 
one,  among  a  people  so  unaccustomed  to,  and  so  shrinking  from,  the 
sight  of  blood,  as  the  people  of  England ;  since  it  was  compassion, 
not  for  the  innocent  keeper,  who  was  murdered  unprepared,  and 
in  cold  bloody  but  compassion  for  the  ruffian  that  murdered  him,  and 
absconded. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  But  it  is  a  simple  one,  unless  the  squires 
insist  upon  other  securities  than  belong  to  doing  justice.  Reunite  the 
right  of  game  to  that  of  the  other  interesU  in  land,  by  putting  an  end 
to  disqualifying  laws;  and  legalize  its  sale,  —  cautiously,  if  you  choose^ 
at  first,  and  by  means  of  licensed  dealers,  deriving  title  through  a  pro- 
prietor or  occupier  of  lands.  When  the  state  of  opinion  and  of  practice 
has  once  got  so  thoroughly  disordered  upon  any  subject,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  vote  of  Parliament,  and  a  few  clauses  printed  by  the 
King's  printer,  can  immediately  set  it  right*  All  that  legislation  can 
accomplish  is,  in  the  first  instance*  to  unmake  that  portion  of  the  evil 
which  the  law  has  made  ;  and  by  resunung  a  fair  and  natural  position, 
enable  us  to  deal  openly  and  efnciently  with  the  remainder.  It  is  ex- 
travagant to  imagine  that  the  law,  when  most  improved,  can  put  an  end 
to  poaching,  more  than  to  any  other  kind  of  crime ;  but  the  novel  and 
peculiar  character  of  it  may  be  removed.  Game  must  bear  tts  propor- 
tion of  fraud  and  violence,  with  other  articles  of  property.  Indeed, 
something  more^  from  its  anomalous  noture  —  from  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  a  line  that  shall  not  appear  arbitrary,  between  what  is  made 
property  as  game,  and  what  is  leit  open,  as  blackbirdji  or  hedge-spar- 
rows, ^ —  and  from  Uie  evil  thoughts,  and  the  facility  of  executing  them, 
which  rise  before  a  labourer  returning  from  his  work,  at  the  sight  of 
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three  or  four  hundred  pheasants  and  more  than  at*  many  harei  running 
about  fi  field  by  the  road -side.  The  excitement  of  the  §port  and  tJie 
adventure  must  also  go  for  something ;  though  profit  either  for  a  live* 
h'hood,  or  for  a  liule  loose  spending  money,  will  lie  usually  at  the 
bottom*  —  the  party  himself  may  not  be  able  alwayi  to  answer  to  him- 
self which  is  which.  Whilst  public  opinion  takes  part  with  the  pouchert 
many  will  engage  in  it,  who  will  refrain  were  this  putronage  withdrawn*. 
But  in  counties  where  wages  are  2$.  M.  s-week,  the  dozen  helpers  whom 
Mr*  Slaney  mentions  as  hired  at  ^a.Cyd,  a  night,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  the  last.  It  is  not  probable  that,  in  England,  otfences  of  this  kind 
will  ever  be  reduced  lower  than  the  average  in  Scotland,  where,  under 
an  undisturbed  system  of  lawful  sale  for  two  centuries,  and  a  qualifica* 
tion  practically  obsolete^  depending  upon  the  legal  meaning  of  an  antieat 
word  (a  ploughgate)  wliicJi  nobody  can  explain,  ih^y  have  been  too 
inconsideruble  to  notice,  llie  gentr>^  of  4Scatltind  h;ive  hod  in  these, 
as  well  as  with  their  Four  Lawti,  the  discretion  to  avoid  making  them  a 
national  grievance.  The  contagion  of  bad  example,  however,  spreads  ; 
and  the  number  intprisoncd  in  Scotland,  in  1825,  for  offences  against 
Game  Laws,  was  just  thirty. 

Game  might  be  lawfully  sold  in  France  before  the  Revolution  ;  but 
the  right  of  hunting,  being  made  a  sort  of  *  droit  tM  annexe*  k  la  seig« 
*  neurie  et  a  la  haute  ju!«ticc/  the  feudal  horror  of  a  cha*ge  puremmi 
cuisiniere  would  prevent  the  public  from  profiting  by  the  technical 
legality  of  sale.  At  the  present  moment,  the  people  in  office  cannot 
make  a  guess  what  proportion  of  the  game  sold  in  the  market  has  been 
lawfully,  and  what  unlawfully  killed.  The  following  document  re- 
specting the  present  operation  of  the  French  Game  Laws,  (the  prtti* 
ciple  of  which  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  S.  WortleyV  billi)  surprised  ua 
at  first  exceedingly ;  and  seemed  to  show,  that  however  we  miglit  hope 
1  to  dilute  the  agj^ravatcd  nature  of  our  offences  and  of  our  punishments 
by  the  proposed  improvements,  yet  that  the  experience  of  our  neigh* 
hours  was  not  such  a  precedent*  as  we  had  hoped  for,  to  authoriase  us 
to  indulge  any  expectation  that  the  number  of  offences  would  soon  bo 

I  diminished.  Further  consideration,  however,  satisfies  us  that  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  France  and  England  are  so  entirely  different,  that  the 
precedent  cannot  apply  sufHciently  close  to  justify  even  the  latter  ap- 
prehension. The  Minister  of  Justice,  in  1825,  made  an  official  report, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  France* 
Tlie  result  of  the  table  entitled  ■  Cbaase  et  Port  d'  Armes,*  is  as 
follows : — 
The  total  number  of  indiettneniSy  or  accusations,  for 
offences  against  what  we  should  call  the  Game  Laws* 
b  throughout  France,  amounts  to         • 

I        The  number  of  indiritlutU*  proceeded  against,    * 
I  Do.  do*  acquitted,         ... 

•  Do.  do.  condemned,     -  •        - 

[        Of  these  have  been  punished  by  imprisonment,  for  less 
than  one  year,        •  •  .  . 

The  remainder  by  fines,  *  '  .*  * 

The  singular  excess  of  offences  of  this  description  beyond  our  own^ 
I  can  have  notiiin^  to  do,  in  this  matter,  with  marketable  considerations. 

By  the  Revolution  and   the  Law  of  partible  Succession,  France  is 
broken  up  into  a  multiplicity  of  small  properties.     In  this  case,  a  sorl 
^H        of  border  war  of  htigation  will  readily  ariae  among  the  several  pro- 
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prietorsy  if  they  take  to  punishing,  by  retaliatory  prosecutions,  each 
other's  trespasses,  which,  in  such  minute  estates,  must  be  unavoidable 
every  time  a  man  walks  out  with  his  gun.  Nothing  like  this,  how- 
ever, can  well  occur  in  England,  where  the  land  is  occupied  in  farms 
and  properties  of  much  greater  extent.  In  the  next  place,  no  dis- 
tinction IS  taken  between  the  offences  of  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game, 
and  those  of  carrying  a  gun  without  a  certificate ;  an  offence  which  a 
small  proprietor,  when  tempted  by  finding  that  a  covey  has  lighted  in 
his  field,  IS  very  likely  to  commit,  although  he  may  have  grudged  the 
fifteen  francs,  the  moderate  tax  at  which  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 

fun  is  purchased.    We   refer  to   the   examples  of  Scotland  and   of 
ranee,  in  order  to  prevent  unreasonable  disappointments.     A  great 
deal  will  nevertheless  be  gained,  should  we  be  unable  to  gain  all. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  underselling  the  poacher  that  we  expect  to 
destroy  his  trade.  Nobody  would  think  of  rearing  game,  as  com- 
modity, at  the  price  which  the  poacher  now  takes  for  it  as  plunder ; 
and  less  would  not  be  a  sale  at  all,  but  a  gift.  The  landlord  and  the 
public  must  look  to  attain  their  object  by  the  help  of  their  new  allies. 
The  situation  of  the  small  landowner  and  farmer  will  be  entirely 
reversed.  His  new  interest  will  place  him  immediately  among  the 
preservers.  As  master,  he  will  warn  and  dismiss  the  suspected 
labourer;  as  occupier,  he  will  apprehend  the  trespasser ;  and  as  prose- 
cutor, witness,  and  juror,  he  will  carry  through  the  conviction  of  the 
prisoner.  In  the  agricultural  districts  this  will  be  security  enough.^ 
In  the  manufacturing  ones,  it  is  true,  such  numbers  may  be  always 
brought  to  bear  on  a  given  point,  as  to  make  all  resistance  impossible, 
even  under  a  hue  and  cry.  Still,  detection  and  prosecution  will  be 
infinitely  facilitated ;  and,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  mischief 
will  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  —  where  preserves  have  no  more  business  to  exist,  than  in 
Hyde  Park,  or  among  the  nursery -gardens  of  Chelsea.  Excitements 
to  crime  of  so  irresistible  a  description,  are  what  no  one  is  more 
entitled  to  set  up  in  such  a  situation,  <  to  tempt  the  people  of  Israel 
*  to  sin,'  than  to  set  a  trap  in  his  woods,  so  baited  as  to  attract  the 
instinct  of  all  the  animals  of  his  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  moral 
and  political  condition  in  the  title  deeds  of  every  estate  —  that  it  shall 
be  used  according  to  the  interest  of  society,  and  not  converted,  at 
one's  own  caprice,  into  a  public  nuisance.  If  these  places  of  ill-fame 
are  not  removed  voluntarily  to  a  reasonable  distance,  one  shall  better 
understand  the  policy  of  the  antient  law,  by  which  nobody  could 
appropriate  '  these  establishments  to  look  after  and  preserve  game,' 
without  an  express  permission  from  the  crown.  The  principal  co- 
partners, however,  to  whose  zeal  and  services  the  game -producer  must 
now  look  for  waylaying  the  poacher's  spoil,  not  so  much  by  antici- 
pating it,  as  by  closing  up  his  debotcche,  are  the  salesmen  and  poulterer. 
The  licensing  system  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  this  part  of  the 
arrangement ;  and  the  little  addition  to  the  price,  which  this  restriction 
upon  free  trade  will  create,  must  be  submitted  to  as  the  only  means 
of  making  it  worth  their  while  to  co-operate  in  sufficiently  active  and 
comprehensive  'measures.  The  straight-forward  evidence  given  bv 
these  witnesses  is  very  satisfactory  in  the  encouragement  which  it 
holds  out.  Indeed,  their  conduct  seems  to  have  been  throughout 
extremely  creditable  ;  especially  in  the  unsuccessful  association  which 
they  already  entered  into  once,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to 
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trading  in  game.     It  fully  eutitleB  them  to  the  public  confidence* 
in  the  anxiety  they  sa  properly  express,  ta  be  relieved  frain  thi 
ceasity  of  carrying   on  an   unlawful   buHine«t»»  and  in   the 
they  ofFeti  that  they  both  can  and  will  enforce  any  law  that  shaH  be 
reasonable  enough  to  be  capable  of  execution. 

Having  done  ibii<»  we  shall  for  the  future  not  have  the  law  to  blame. 
Other  frienda  of  huniunity  keep  warning  us,  llmt  if  we  cannot,  by  direct 
enactment^  put  an  end  Co  colonial  ftlavery*  fievertlieles«»  by  the  removal 
of  our  penalties  from  i^iigar  raised  by  free  labour,  we  might  make  the 
traffic  in  human  tle«^h  and  human  bondage  not  worth  pursuing.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  ganie-pratlucer  in  alhiwed  to  bring  it,  like  other 
poultry,  directly  to  the  consumer,  it  can  «^curcely  cotttinue  worth  the 
poacher's  while  to  burn  his  fingers  by  tampering  with  the  market* 
which  he  can  scarcely  make  ani<wer,  even  with  a  close  and  wasteful 
monopoly  of  it  secured  to  him  by  law.  Hitherto  our  legislature  has 
given  us  no  option.  The  man  who  would  buy  for  the  consumption  of 
his  house  a  pourtd  of  sugar,  or  a  brace  of  partridges,  can  only  get  what 
has  been  procured  by  crime* 

Neither  rich  nor  poor  can  hope  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  ad- 
vantages of  strongly  contrasted  periods  of  life,  or  of  society.  All  of 
us,  who  live  long  enough,  lose  the  play-grounds  of  our  youth,  and  have 
to  betake  ourj^elvea  to  more  serious  amusements.     The  landlord  must 

Cut  up  with  high  rents  and  cheaper  luxuries,  in  lieu  of  the  stillness  of 
is  anticnt  solitary  reign.  The  peasant  must  let  the  mechanic  take 
him  to  his  Institute,  and  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  interests 
and  pleasures  that  arc  riMrig  up  over  the  ruins  of  the  *  Deserted  Village* 
of  the  poet*  Tlic  sooner  we  get  our  minds  and  character  into  fellowship 
with  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  the  better  for  our 
usefulness  and  happiness.  And  no  class  has  so  much  inducement  as 
the  lower  orders  to  learn  this  lesson  early,  since  no  clouts  can  so  ill 
afford  to  pay  the  entrance-money  which  ex[)erience  levies  on  its  grown- 
up scholars.  They  tthould  be  taught  ihut  it  would  really  be  as  reR-< 
sonable  to  set  up  a  title  by  occupancy  to  an  acre  of  land,  as  to  a  covey 
of  partridges  at  the  present  day.  Those  odious  boards  that  peep  over 
a  hedge,  and  tell  us  travellers  on  lifes  dusty  turnpike,  that  there  is 
'  no  thoroughfare,'  or  that  *  trespossers  will  be  prosecuted  according 
•  to  law,'  are  in  truth  but  signs  of  civilization.  We  must  consent  tu 
hail  them  as  such,  like  the  sailor,  who,  being  ^shipwrecked  on  an  un* 
known  coust,  thanked  God  when  he  saw  a  gallows,  for  having  cast  him 
amtmg  a  just  and  polished  people.  The  humble  classes,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  have  a  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  every  tolerably  gentle 
nature;  especially  for  the  way  in  which  they  seem  displaced  so  fre- 
quently, by  the  broad  movement  and  inexplicable  machinery  of  a  great 
community.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  poor  n»an  has  no  chance  of 
ever  gelling  a  further  knowledge  wliat  frejih  air  is  like,  or  what  is  meant 
by  tlic  country,  than  the  New  Road,  or  Covent  Garden  market,  show 
him.  In  the  country,  enclosures  have  let^  him  scarce  a  common  fof 
his  goose,  or  a  green  for  his  children.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  when 
the  drainage  was  begun  in  Lincolnshire,  (that  county  which  Henry  VIIL 
called  so  justly,  •  the  moht  brute  and  beastly  shire  of  all  my  realm,') 
that  its  inhabitants  rose  up  in  behalf  of  the  ague  and  the  wild-duck, 
singing,  *  Let  s  be  men,  and  we'll  enjoy  our  Holland  fen/  Hie  Crow* 
landers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  reformation  of  their  land,  a* 
they  had  been  formerly  to  that  of  their  religion.     But  whatever  coin- 
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pensation  can  be  introduced  for  these  privations  and  exclusions,  wliich 
ueem  to  raise  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  penalties  of  civilization 
from  tlie  pittance  of  the  poor,  it  is  iniperative  on  the  jostice  of  society 
to  secure  for  them  education,  rational  and  accessible ;  encouragement, 
by  all  available  institutions  and  examplesji  to  independence,  both  of 
circumstances  and  of  character;  a  clergy,  that  shall  be  as  ofken  in  the 
cottage  as  at  the  hall,  and  who  shall  not  forget,  that  Christianity  was 
to  be  preached  especially  to  the  poor;  and  (not  least,  nor  last,)  an 
earnest  watching  ot  the  times,  and  a  daily  interrogating  of  every  law  in 
its  connexion  with  the  condiiion,  feelings,  and  tendencies  of  the  people. 
Thus  alone  can  our  Legislature  be  spared  the  abomination  of  positively 
creating  the  crimes  it  punishes  ;  and  of  sowing,  in  the  form  of  revolting 
statutes,  those  dragon's  teeth,  wdiich  rise  back  upon  us  in  the  shape  of 
desperate  and  armed  men** 


COMMERCIAL  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.^1 
CHINESE  QLTESTION.f 

When  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renew^ed  in  1813, 
Britisli  subjects^  in  general,  were  allowx^d  to  participate  in  the  trade  to 
Hindostan,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  East,  from  which  they  had 
been  previously  excluded;  but  they  were,  at  the  same  time>  strictly 
prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  monopoly  of  llie  trade  with  this  vast  country,  the  only 
one  whence  supplies  of  tea  can  be  obtained »  was  continued  to  the 
East  India  Company  ;  who,  by  this  means,  secured,  in  effect,  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  Siam,  Cochin-China»  Tonquin,  the  Corea,  East  Tartary, 
the  Japan  and  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
which  a  participation  in  the  China  trade  is  indispensable.  The 
countries,  the  commerce  of  which  is  thus  either  actually  or  virtually 
monopolized  by  the  company,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  British  subjects, 
abound  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  most  vahiable  productions,  their 
population  amounts  to  about  a  third  jmrt  of  the  whole  human  race^  and 
they  possess  an  almost  incalculable  extent  of  sea  coast.  Few»  if  any, 
trading  associations  ever  succeeded  in  getting  their  countrymen 
excluded  from  so  vast  and  so  profitable  a  field  for  carrying  on  com- 
mercial pursuits.  We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  there  may  not  be 
reasons  to  justify  this  exclusion; — to  justify  granting  to  the  2,500 
partners  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  refusing  to  the  other  25 
millions  of  British  subjects,  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  world. 
But  these  reasons,  if  they  really  exist,  cannot  be  diflicult  to  discover* 
They  must  be  clear,  convincing,  and  decisive.  '  Commerciumy  says 
the  greatest  of  English  lawyers,  *  jure  gaitiumj  cmnnnme  esse  debet,  et 

•  NON    IN    MONOPOLIUM,    BT    PRIVATITM     PAULOLORUM     QUESTUM     CON- 

•  VERTENDUM.'  To  justify  their  monopoly,  the  Company  must  not 
merely  show  that  they  have  conducted  the  trade  to  China  on  fair  and 
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•  Other  articles  on  the  (istme  Laws  will  he  found  in  XiA.  xxxi.  p.  205.  VoL 
xx%\\  pp.  I  s?3.  410.     Vol.  xxxix.  p.  43.     Vol.  xhii.  p.  248. 

f  Reports  from,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  takfii  htflbre,  the  Select  Comiiiittees 
of  the  Houses  of  I#ordj»  and  Connuons  on  the  A^irs  of  the  East  India  Company. 
^Voh  liL  p*  28i.    Junaiu-y,  1831. 
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liberal  principles^  but  that  it  is  not  one  that  could  be  carried  on  to  the 
same  extent,  or  the  same  advantage  to  the  publiCf  by  other  adven- 
turers. If  they  fail  to  establish  both  these  points,  the  policy  of 
throwing  the  trade  open,  will  be  no  longer  doubtful.  It  would  be  the 
extreme  of  tyranny  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  rights  and  privilegeg 
to  which  they  are  naturally  entitled,  unless  it  can  be  Bati«factoriir 
demonstrated  that  very  serious  injury  and  inconvenience  would  result 
from  their  exercise. 

This,  therefore,  is  really  a  question  of  fact  and  experiment.  How 
have  the  East  India  Company  conducted  the  trade  to  China,  and  the 
other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca?  Have  the  tea,  and  other 
commodities^  they  import,  been  sold  at  the  same  prices  they  would  be 
sold  for  were  the  trade  open?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  or 
institutions  of  the  Chinese  to  render  it  iinpructicable  to  carry  on  the 
tame  free  intercourse  with  them  that  ts  maintained  with  every  other 
people  ?  Have  the  Company  prosecuted  ttie  trade  to  the  same  extent, 
and  with  the  same  advantage,  that  it  would  be  pruiiecuted  by  indi* 
viduals?  We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  practically  to 
enquire  into  the  answers  that  ought  to  be  made  to  these  questions* 

L  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  the  prices  charged  by  the 
Company  for  the  products  they  import  from  (hina,  we  may  remark,  at 
the  outset,  that  notlung  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
contrary  will  serve  to  convince  any  reasonable  person  that  they  are 
not  far  higher  than  they  would  be  were  the  trade  open.  All  indi* 
viduals  and  associations  miturally  exert  theiitselvcH  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  price  for  whatever  they  have  to  mcII.  And  it  is  found 
that  those  who  are  protected  from  the  competition  of  others,  or  who 
have  obtained  a  monopoly  of  any  market,  invariably  raise  the  price  of 
their  commodities  to  a  very  high  pitch*  Their  object  has  not  been  to 
make  a  moderate  profit  upon  a  large  adventure,  but  to  make  an 
enormous  proht  on  a  small  adventure;  and  they  have  resorted  to  every 
device,  even  to  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  their  goods,  to  accompUsn 
this  their  darling  object.  Now,  as  the  East  India  Company  hare 
obtained,  in  virtue  of  their  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  tlie  exclusive 
supply  of  the  British  markets  with  tea,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
they  have  raised  its  price  to  an  unnatural  level.  In  supposing  that 
they  have  done  this,  wc  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  either  belter  or 
worse  than  others.  We  merely  suppose  that  they  have  acted  as  all 
associations  have  done  when  placed  under  nearly  similar  circumistanccs ; 
or  that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges  to  promote 
their  own  peculiar  interests.  So  reasonable  an  inference  is  not  to  be 
deteated,  except  by  direct  and  unimpeachable  evidence- 
But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Company  neither  have  brought,  nor 
can  bring  forward,  any  such  evidence.  Facts  and  prinriples  are  equally 
against  them.  Not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  tlnil  they  have  sold 
their  teas,  &c  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  would  have  been  sold 
for  had  there  been  no  monopoly,  but  thiR  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  strongest  testimony,  —  by  facts  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con- 
trovert, or  even  question. 

llie  means  of  deciding  as  to  the  use  which  the  Company  have  made 
of  their  monopoly,  are  accessible  to  every  one.  Though  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  their  countrymen  excluded  from  the  trade  to 
China,  they  have  not,  fortunately,  been  able  to  extend  this  exclusion  to 
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foreigners.  The  merchanU  of  LiTerpool  and  GlsBgovr  dare  not  tend  a 
single  ship  to  Canton,  or  import  a  single  pound  of  tea;  but  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York  and  Hamborgh  labour  onder  no  soch  prohibitum. 
Thej  engage  in  the  trade  to  Chinas  as  thej  engage  in  that  to  France, 
Brazil,  or  anv  other  country,  and  conduct  it  on  d^e  principle  of  free  and 
unfettered  competition.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  unerring  standard  by 
which  to  try  the  proceedings  of  the  Company.  If  they  be  really  aa 
self  denying  as  their  apologists  would  hare  us  to  believe,  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  teas  will  not  be  higher  than  those  at  which  they  are 
sold  in  the  great  trading  cities  not  subjected  to  any  monopoly  ;  for  no 
one  has  ever  ventured  to  contend  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  any 
reason,  other  than  the  difference  between  a  free  and  a  monopoly  sjrstem, 
why  the  price  of  tea  should  materially  differ  in  London  from  its  price 
in  Hamburgh,  New  York,  &c. 

Accounts  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  at  the 
East  India  Company  s  sales,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold, 
from  1814-15  to  1828-29,  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  (Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  22,  Session  1830.)  Now,  to 
determine  whether  the  prices  charged  by  the  Company  be  excessive  or 
not,  we  have  only  to  compare  those  given  in  this  account,  with  the 
prices  of  similar  teas  at  Hamburgh,  New  York.  &Cy  as  deduced  from 
the  Price  Currents  published  in  those  cities.  But  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  year  18:^8-29,  we  are  furnished  tfficiaUy  with  the  means  of  com- 
paring our  prices  with  those  of  foreigners.  In  order  partly  to  obviate 
any  cavils  that  might  be  made  as  to  the  statements  in  Price  Currents, 
and  partly,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  for  other  purposes,  letters  were 
sent  in  1 829.  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  most  of  our  Con- 
suls at  the  principal  foreign  emporia,  directing  them  to  purchase  and 
send  home  samples  of  the  different  species  of  tea  in  ordinary  use  in 
those  places,  with  a  note  of  their  prices,  &c.  These  prices  were  after- 
wards submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
Dr.  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Cambist,  who  converted  them  into  equivalent 
ones  in  sterling  money  per  pound  weight.  Comparing,  therefore,  the 
prices  and  quantities  of  teas  sold  by  the  Company  in  1828-29>  with  the 
prices  of  the  same  descriptions  of  teas  at  Hamburgh,  the  results  are  as 
follow :  — 

Comparative  Account  of  the  Prices  of  Tea  at  London  and  HamburgJu 


Company's 

Prices 

Excess  of 

Excess  of 

Species  of  Tea 

selJing  price, 

at  Hamburgli, 

Company's  prices 

Hamburgh  prices 

per  pound. 

per  pound. 

over  those 

over  those 

in  1828-29. 

in  1828-29. 

of  Hamburgh. 

of  the  Company. 

8.     d. 

8,      d. 

S.    d. 

8.      d. 

Bohea 

1     6i 

0     8^ 

0  10 

Congou    - 

2     4 

1     2| 

1    H 

Canipoi     - 

2     9 

1     2 

1     7 

Souchong 

2  lOi 

3  9i 

1    n 

1     8i 

Pekoe 

4  e\ 

0      9J 

Twankay  - 

2    5i 

1     2j 
0  ll| 

1     3i 

Hyson-skin 

2     4 

1     4| 

Hyson 

4     If 

2    8 

1     51 

Gunpowder 

6    6i 

3     5§ 

3     1 
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Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of  Pekoe,  the  pnces 
df  alt   the  Company's  teas  exceed  the  prices  of  the  sauiplcB  bought 

tat  Hamburgh  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  therefore,  to  determine 
the  tot^I  sum  which  the  tea  monopoly  co^ts  the  people  of  Orituiny  we 
buve  only   to  multiply  the  Quantities  of  the   diiferent   teits  (with   the 

l^xception  of  Pekoe)  aisposea  of  at  the  Company's  sales  by  the  excess 

|of  their  prices  over  those  of  Hamburgh,  and  to  deduct  from  i\\h  sum 
lie  quantity  of  Pekoe,  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  the  Hamburgh  price 

[over  that  of  the  Company.  —  The  account  stands  as  follows: 


Eiecn  of  ConipAfi^'i 

Qtiantiti«fl  of  Te*  told 

pricv  per  pou ml,  iivit 

Exe(«»  of  price 

fl^ies  of  Te*, 

by  til  If  Complin  J  in 

price  mi  Hamburgh. 

received  by  lh« 

182S-S9. 

(Neglecting  fraotioo* 
ofapiniiiy) 

Company. 

ff^. 

*.         iL 

£ 

Bohea 

;i,778,OI'2 

0         10 

157,417 

Congou 

20,142,079 

I            3 

1,258,878 

Campoi 

2KK187 

1        7 

23,673 

Souchong    - 

601,739 

1         B 

37,607 

Twankay 

4,101^45 

1         3 

273,456 

1  Hyson-skin  - 

'213,93S 

1         4 

14,261 

Hyson 

1.014.923 

1         5 

7U889 

'fiunpowder  - 

G4J 

3         1 

98 

1 

1,837,279 

D< 

?duct  Pekoe,  131,281  lbs.  At  9d, 

4,923 

Total  excess! 

>f  price  received  by  the  Company  over  an 

.}  1,832,356 

above  the 

>rice  of  similar  teas  at  Hamburgh, 

We  may  further  remark,  that  Mr.  Tliornely,  a  very  inteOigent  mer- 

chant  of  Liverpool,  has  deduced,  from  a  careful  calculation  of  the  prime 

[cofft  of  tea  in  China,  and  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance^  ^c*  the 

[excess  of  price  charged  by  the  Company  at  1,727,934/.    Mr,  Uickards*s 

I  Calculations  give  very  nearly  the  same  results. 

It  appears  from  this  authentic  comparison  of  the  accounts  rendered 
[by  the   Eitst  India  Company,   with    those  furnished   by   llie  Board   of 
rControL  that  tlje  Company  sold  their  teas  in  IH28-2U,  for  the  immcnso 
[turn  of  ],832«3.56/.  more  than  they  would  have  fetched   had  the  trade 
[been  free!   Fronj  the  same  official  accounts  rendered  by  the  1  ompanv, 
it  also  appears,  that  the  averttge  price  of  the  different  Morts  of  tea  sold 
by  them  iu  1828-211,  amounted  to  2f,  4</.  per  lib.;  and  it  appears  from 
the  statemcnis  now  laid  before  tlie  reader,  that  the  average  excess  of 
the  price  of  the  Company's  teas,  over  the  price  of  the  teas  sold  at  Ham- 
burgh, amounts  to  U.  3t/.  per  lib.,  being  an  excess  of  more  than  fifty- 
TJiKEE  per  cent.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  how  nmch  soever  it  may  be  at 
variance  wiifi  tJieir  professions,  that  the  C<*mpany  have  not  been  more 
lacrupulous  than  others  in  availing  themselves  of  their  power  to 'exact 
,  exorbitant  prices.     Every  one  knows  thai  the  Dutch  Eist  India  Com- 
I  pany  have  been  deservedly  held  up   to  the  execration  of  all  Europe, 
oecaugc  of  tlie  violent  meajid  to  which  tJicy  had  recourse  to  force  up 
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the  price  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmegs.  Although,  however,  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  such  articles  to  a  guinea  a-pound,  the  injury 
thence  arising  to  the  Hollanders  would  have  been  trifling,  compared  to 
the  injurv  done  to  the  English,  by  adding  53  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of 
tea.  Spices  are  luxuries.  But  in  this  country,  at  least,  tea  has  long 
ago  ceased  to  belong  to  this  description  of  commodities ;  it  has  become 
an  almost  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  and  is,  at  present,  far  more 
extensively  used  by  the  lower  and  middle,  than  by  the  more  opulent 
classes.  Hence,  if  we  estimate  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India 
monopolies  by  their  effects,  ours  will  be  found  to  be  decidedly  the  more 
objectionable  of  the  two. 

But  the  Company's  advocates  are  not  easily  driven  from  any  position. 
We  admit,  say  they,  that  it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  such  accounts 
as  the  above,  that  the  Company  sell  their  teas  at  an  enormously  en- 
hanced price ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  teas  sold  by 
the  Company  are,  they  allege,  incomparably  superior  in  point  of  qualify 
to  those  to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent  or  the  United  States ;  and 
this,  they  add,  is  the  natural  result  of  our  mode  of  managing  the  trade 
at  Canton,  where,  we  are  told,  the  Company *s  agents  have  the  choice 
of  all  the  teas  brought  to  market ;  the  Americans  and  other  foreigners 
being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  damaged  samples,  with 
the  refuse,  in  fact,  that  is  thrown  aside  by  the  Company.  Those  who 
brought  forward  this  statement,  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  made 
a  masterly  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Company,  and  that  by  withdrawing 
the  public  attention  from  accounts  of  sales  and  the  statements  in  Price 
Currents,  to  fix  it  on  an  unprofitable  and  endless  discussion  about  tasies 
and  qualitiesy  comparatively  little  opposition  would  be  made  to  a  renewal 
of  the  monopoly.  But  this  ingenious  scheme  has  been  totally  sub- 
verted ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  galling,  it  has  been  subverted  by  those 
to  whom  the  Company  looked  up  for  support.  The  Delegates  from 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter. 
The  Board  of  Control  has  the  merit  of  having  proved,  to  the  conviction 
of  every  one,  that  the  teas  sold  by  the  Company,  instead  of  being 
superior,  are  actually  inferior  to  those  sold  by  the  free  traders  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Board  having 
ordered  samples  of  tea  to  be  purchased  and  sent  home  from  a  great 
variety  of  foreign  markets.  When  brought  home,  the  Board  of  Control, 
desirous,  we  presume,  of  doing  a  service  to  the  Company  by  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  their  statements  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  teas, 
had  the  samples  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  most  skilful  tea- 
brokers  of  London,  who  were  requested  to  fix  the  prices  which  they 
supposed  they  would  bring  at  the  Company*s  sales.  Nothing,  it  is  clear, 
could  be  fairer  than  this  proceeding.  The  brokers  knew  nothing  of  the 
prices  paid  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  teas,  neither  did  they  know 
whence  they  came,  or  for  what  object  they  were  called  upon  to  decide 
as  to  their  qualities.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  bias  one  way 
or  another ;  so  that  their  decision  was  that  of  the  most  unprejudiced, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  intelligent,  judges  that  could  be 
selected. 

The  results  of  the  award  of  this  most  competent  tribunal  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  comparison : — 
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Sfioetei  of  Tea* 


Prion  al  tW  Cotnpiiiy*!  i 
in  182S*29, 


burgh  M  fiiLcd  by  the  bn>k<;n. 


Bohea 
Congou 
Canipoi 
Souchong    • 
Pekoe 
Twankay 
Hyfion  tikin  * 
Hyson 
Gunpowder - 


U,  syL  per  pound. 
2  *     — 


If.  44dL  per  pound. 

2  Sf  ^ 

2  OJ  — 

2  1|  — 

6  8  ^ 

2  8  — 

2  2f  ~ 

4  S  — 

5  6  — 


It  appears  from  this  decisive  statement,  that  the  common  teas,  such  ai 
[^bohea  and  congou^  sold  at  IlauTburgh,  are  about  as  good  as  those  sold 
[at  the  Company *s  sales;  and  that  most  of  the  finer  teas,  as  pekoe, 
twankay,  hyson,  &c,  are  decidedly  better.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  no 
'  more  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Company *s  teas.  Those  who 
would  vindicate  their  mnuopoly  must  take  up  other  grounds  than  this. 
I  The  fact  is  demonstrated  that  the  Company  sell  their  teas  for  5S  per 
)  cent,  more  than  they  would  be  sold  for  were  the  trade  open ;  and  tliat 
I  the  teas  for  which  they  exact  this  monstrous  overcharge^  are,  speaking 
\  generally,  of  a  comparatively  inferior  quality. 

it  is  not  even  true  to  say  that  the  Company^  in  raising  the  price  of 
their  teas  to  so  exorbitant  a  pitch,  are  merely  availing  themselves  of  a 
privilege  conceded  to  them  by  the  legislature.  Tlie  fact  is^  that  Uiey 
nave  acted,  if  not  in  opposition  to  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  teeth  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  acts  which  secure  them  their  monopoly.  The  ministers 
of  George  II,  and  George  III.  were  not  quite  so  contiding  as  those  of 
George  IV.  In  17*5  a  great  deducticm  was  made  from  the  duty  on 
tea;  and  to  prevent  tlic  effect  of  this  deduction  being  defeated  by  the 
,  Company,  an  act  was  passed  (18  Geo.  II.  cap.  26)  for  the  regulation  of 
the  tea  trade,  which  declared,  that  tn  ihe  evtni  of  the  quantity  of  tem 
imported  by  t/ie   Camjxtny   not  being  m^fieUnt  to  kttp  its  price  OK  A  If 

£QUALITY    WITH    TIIK    PRICB    THEHROP    IK    THE    NEIGHBOUHING    CuKTI- 

KEXTAL  MARKETS,  if  ghouM  he  hwful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
grant  licences  to  private  men^/uinis  to  import  tea  from  any  port  in  Europe^ 
So  long  as  this  judicious  statute  continued  in  force,  it  wag  impossible 
for  the  Company  materially  to  abuse  their  monopoly  without  the  con- 
currence  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  wull  founded  jealousy  which  hail  dictated  the  act  of  174v5, 
waa  again  dif^played  in  1784-  in  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  tlie 
famouH  committniion  act.  (21-  Geo.  IIL  cap.  38.)  It  is  provided  by  this 
statute  that  there  shall  be,  at  least,  four  sales  each  year,  at  which  there 
shall  be  put  up  nuch  quantities  of  tea  as  shall  be  judged  equal  to  the 
dfninnd  ;  that  the  tea  uo  put  up  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  if 
an  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound  be  offered  on  the  putting-up  price  ; 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  *  Company  to  put  up  their  tea  for 

*  sale  at  any  prices  which  shall,  upon  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up, 

•  exceed  the  prime  cost  thereof,  with  the  freight  and  charges  of  impor- 

•  tation,  together  with  lawful  interest  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
^  such  tea  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  common  premium  of  insurance,  as  a 

*  compensation  for  the  sea  risk  incurred  thereon ;  and  it  is  further  ordered 
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that  the  Company  shall  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  copies 
of  the  accounts  and  estimates  upon  which  the  orders  for  importation, 
prices  for  sale,  and  quantities  put  up  to  sale,  shall  be  grounded. 

The  object  which  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  insert  the  clauses  in  question  is 
obvious.  It  was  to  compel  the  Company  to  sell  their  teas  for  a  reason- 
able profit,  and  to  prevent  their  monopoly  becoming  very  injurious  to 
the  public.  The  Company,  however,"had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
defeating  these  precautions; — first,  by  making  various  additions  to 
the  prime  cost,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  made,  but  which  the 
Treasury,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  could  not  disallow ;  and  second, 
by  nullifying  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them  of  selling  their  teas  at 
one  penny  advance  upon  the  upset  price.  A  very  few  remarks  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  what  has  now  been  stated. 

1.  The  company  have  always  charged  the  cost  of  the  factory  at 
Canton  to  the  price  of  their  teas.  And  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
not  very  conversant  with  enquiries  of  this  sort,  may,  perhaps,  think  that 
this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  importance  either  one  way  or  another. 
But  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  enquiring  a  little  into  the  matter, 
will,  we  apprehend,  Come  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  fact  is, 
how  extraordinary  soever  it  may  appear,  that  the  factory  in  question 
costs  nearly  as  much  as  is  required  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  civil 
government  of  Scotland !  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Walter  Hamil- 
ton's East  India  Gazetteer,  a  work  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and 
patronised  by  the  Company,  shows  that  the  statement  just  made  is  any 
thing  but  exaggerated.  '  The  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company 
'  here   [Canton],   consists  of  twelve  supercargoes,  and  eight  writers. 

*  The  latter  have  a  small  annual  allowance  and  a  free  table ;  and  they 

*  succeed  in  rotation  to  the  situations  of  the  former,  who  have  also  a 
^  free  table,  and  annually  divide  among  themselves,  in  shares  propor- 

*  tioned  to  their  seniority,  a  sum  seldom  falling  short  of  80,000/.     This 

*  arises  from  a  per-centage  on  the  import  and  export  cargoes,  producing 
'  to  the  chief,  on  an  average,  8,600/.  per  annum ;  and  to  the  first,  second, 

*  and  third  members  of  the  select  committee,  above  7,100/.    The  senior 

*  supercargo  has  about  6,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  juniors  in  proportion, 
^  declining  on  a  graduated  scale  ;  but  none  of  the  supercargoes  has  less 

*  than  1,500/.  per  annum.    Having,  in  addition  to  this,  the  accommoda- 

*  tion  of  a  free  house  and  table,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  best  paid 

*  servants  in  the  world.  The  services  to  be  performed  for  this  liberal 
'  remuneration  consist  in  a  residence  for  three  or  four  months  every 

*  year  at  Canton,  during  the  season  of  intercourse  with  the  Hong  or 

*  general  merchants,  to  whom   they  deliver  the  imported  goods,  and 

*  receive  the  teas  and  other  return  produce.  WTien  the  business  of 
'  the  season  is  finished,  the  ships  laden  and  despatched  to  England, 

*  they  retire  to  Macao,  where  they  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  year.' 
This  striking  paragraph  was  published  in  1815;  and  though  the  value 
of  the  Company's  imports  and  exports  at  Canton  has  not  since  been 
increased,  the  money  payments  that  now  fall  to  be  divided  among  this 
lucky  coterie  are  larger.  In  1826-27  the  total  expense  of  the  factory 
^mounted  to  105,044/.;  and  in  1828-29,  it  amounted  to  89,086/.,  which 
would  give  to  each  of  the  twenty  gentlemen  of  which  it  consists  an 
dverage  income  of  about  4,500/.  a-year  for  doing  —  next  to  nothing.  At 
least. the  American  captains  do  all  that  our  supercargoes  do,  and  do  it 
infinitely  better. 
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That  BO  flagrant  an  abuse  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  0 
period,  is  indeed  astonishing  ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  astonishing  should 
Its  existence  be  prolonged*  The  factory  is  neither  more  nor  less  tliav 
a  convenient  device  for  enriching  the  sons,  brothers,  and  near  rclationj 
of  the  directors;  who,  aAer  Hving  for  a  dozen  years  in  lu^curioui 
idleness  at  Canton  and  Macao,  return  with  overgrown  fortunes  wrung 
from  the  pockets  of  the  tea  drinkers  of  England,  by  whom,  and  noi 
by  the  Company,  the  entire  expense  of  the  factory  is  paid,  Tht 
circumstances  now  mentioned  are  as  notorious  as  the  existence  o( 
the  Company  itself,  and  mighty  one  should  have  thought,  have  saved 
the  parliament  of  England  the  trouble  of  entering  upon  a  lengthened 
enquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  Company  sell  their  teas  as  cheap  as 
they  could  be  sold  by  private  merchants  under  a  free  system* 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  most  objectionable  of  the  modes 
by  which  the  Company  augment  the  upnet  price  of  their  lea*  Tlieir 
whole  conduct  as  merchants  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  untueasured  ex- 
travagance* 'ITiey  were  long  in  the  habit  of  paying  *iGA  10*,  of  freight 
for  such  !»hip5  us    they  chartered,   while  private  merchants  were  not 

flaying  more  than  HI,  or  10^,  per  ton ;  and  although  the  Company  have 
atterly  reduced  their  freights,  they  arc  still  about  100  per  c^nt.  higher 
than  the  current  rates. 

It  would  have  been  well,  however,  had  they  confined  themselves  to 
proceeding»>  of  this  sort ;  but  this  is  what  they  have  not  done.  The 
cost  of  tea  and  other  articles  at  Canton  is  estimated  by  the  iari  or  inle 
of  silver,  which  is  ectuul  to  .5798  lib.  troy  weight.  Now»  it  was  proved 
before  the  committee  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  that,  tn  1828-^;,  bills 
were  drawn  at  Canton  upon  London,  at  the  rate  of  4«.  the  dollar, 
equivalent  to  5ir.  6|<f.  per  tale,  at  which  rate,  of  course,  the  tale  ought 
to  have  been  reckoned  in  the  Company's  account  of  the  cost  of  tea. 
But  instead  of  this,  they  reckoned  tnc  tale  at  6*,  4^/.*  being  about  lOdm 
more  than  its  real  worth  at  the  titne  ;  so  that  all  the  accounts  in 
which  it  was  referred  to  were  elevated  about  l-l'  per  cent,  above  their 
true  amount.  This  fact  seems,  as  well  it  might,  to  have  made  u 
strong  impression  on  the  Committee,  Tlie  Company's  witnesses 
laboured  hard  to  explain  it  away ;  but  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  it  is 
inexplicable  on  any  fair  principle.  It  was  argued  that,  taking  the 
whole  period  of  the  present  charter  into  accouttt,  the  tale  had,  at  an 
average,  been  valued  by  the  Company  more  cheaply  than  it  would  have 
been  according  to  the  current  rates  of  exchange.  But  the  best  mer» 
cantile  authorities  assure  us  that  there  is  no  good  toundution  for  any 
such  statement.  And  besides,  the  Company  have  no  authority  under 
the  act  of  1784>,  for  reducing  prices  at  one  time  below,  and  raising 
them  at  another  above,  their  real  amount.  Their  duty  is  to  declare 
the  aeiual  eosi  t^  the  teoB  they  are  ahtmt  to  e:tpo9e  to  mth.  Is  there  an 
individual  who  believes  that  supposititious  items  arc  ever  introduced 
into  accounts,  except  in  order  to  render  them  more  favourable  to  those 
by  whom  they  are  made  up  ? 

2>  But  not  satisfied  with  thus  defeating  the  regulation  tn  the  act  of 
1784>  ordering  tfiem  to  put  up  tlierr  teas  at  prime  cost>  the  Company 
liave  equally  defeated  the  nrovision  in  the  act,  by  which  they  are  bound 
to  sell  their  teas  W  id,  per  lib.  of  advance  be  bid  upon  the  upset  price. 
Tim,  indeed,  was  a  very  easy  task.  Were  the  trade  open»  private 
merchants  would  endeavour  to  undersell  each  other;  so  that  the  price 
of  tea,  like  that  of  sugar  or  coffee,  would  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
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point  that  would  yield  the  sellers  the  customary  rate  of  profit.  But 
the  Company  is  in  an  entirely  different  situation.  Being  the  only  sellerSf 
they  invariably  undenlock  the  market.  Instead  of  bringing  forward,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  were  they  either  satisfied  with  moderate  prices,  or 
paid  any  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  such  quantities  of  tea  as 
might  occasion  its  sale  at  a  small  advance  upon  the  upset  price,  they 
narrow  the  supply  so  much,  that  the  price  is  raised  to  a  much  higher 
elevation.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  this  dexterous 
management  puts  into  the  company's  coffers  is  (or  at  least  ought  to 
be,  unless  it  were  swallowed  up  by  extravagant  expenditure  at  home) 
so  much  txtra  profit ;  for  the  putting-up  price  embraces  every  item 
that  can  fairly  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  tea,  including  both  interest 
on  capital  and  insurance,  and  including  also,  as  we  have  shown,  many 
items  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  show  the  extent  to  which 
this  source  of  profit  is  cultivated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that 
at  the  June  sale  in  the  present  year  ( 1850),  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  were  sitting,  the  Company  put  up  Congou 
(which  forms  two  thirds  of  all  the  teas  consumed  in  the  empire)  at 
1«.  Sd,  and  2f.  Id.  per  lib. ;  the  lowest  sort,  or  that  put  up  at  is.  Sd, 
being  sold  partly  at  29«  1^.,  being  an  advance  o£  twenty-two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  and  partly  at  ^.  5c/.,  being  an  advance  of  forty-five  per 
cent. ;  while  the  highest  sort,  or  that  put  up  at  2f.  \d^  was  sold  partly 
at  29. 2d!^  being  an  advance  o^  four  per  cent.,  and  partly  at  Ss,7a„ 
being  an  advance  of  no  less  than  seventy- two  per  cent,  above  the 
upset  price,  that  is,  above  a  price  calculated  to  yield  ordinary  profits, 
Mr.  IVlills,  an  intelligent  tea  broker,  in  a  minute  calculation  laid  before 
the  Lords'  Committee,  shows  that  the  advance  on  the  teas  sold  at  the 
Company's  last  June  sale  above  the  putting-up  price,  amounted  in  all 
to  j^  12%  177  ISs.  Id.;  and  as  there  are  four  such  sales  in  the  year,  the 
total  advance  may  be  estimated  at  about  ^500,000 1  And  the  Company's 
advocates  admit  that  this  excess  is  very  considerably  less  than  it  was 
three  or  four  years  since. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  act 
of  1784  had  repealed  the  act  of  174^>  already  referred  to.  Counsel, 
consulted  by  the  merchants,  said  that  it  was  still  in  force ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  petitions  were  sent,  in  1823,  to  the  Trea- 
sury, quoting  the  prices  of  tea  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  and 
praying,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1745,  that  licence 
might  be  granted  them  to  import  teas  from  the  Continent.  This  pro- 
ceeding excited  great  alarm  in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  Company  con- 
tended that  the  act  of  1745  had  been  superseded;  but  instead  of 
allowing  the  question  to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law,  they  contrived, 
by  a  system  of  management  that  reflects  great  credit  on  them,  what- 
ever it  may  do  on  others,  to  get  a  clause  quietly  inserted  into  the  act, 
4th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  80,  declaring  that  none  save  the  Company  had 
authority  to  import  tea  into  Great  Britain. 

The  preceding  statements  have  completely  established,  1st,  That 
the  East  India  Company  have  raised  the  price  of  their  teas  to  so  ex- 
orbitant a  pitch,  that  they  cost  the  people  of  Britain  1,800,000/.  a-yeat 
more  than  they  would  do  were  the  trade  open.  2d,  That  the  teas  so 
overcharffed  are  in  no  respect  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  those 
used  in  the  United  States  and  the  Continent ;  and,  3d,  That  the  Com- 
pany have  defeated  the  regulations  in  the  act  of  1784,  intended  to 
oblige  them  to  put  up  their  tea  at  its  cost  pricci  and  to  sell  it  at  a 
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small  advance  ;  —  the  former,  by  includmg  in  its  cost  several  heavy 
items  that  ought  iiot  to  be  included,  and  by  improperly  increajiing 
others :  aod  the  latter*  by  understocking  the  market,  and  securing 
a  large  advance  on  the  upset  price.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  |K»t- 
«ibJe  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  monopoly  that  haA  been  mort 
abused. 

IL  But  the  more  skilful  or  cunning  of  the  Company's  advocates  do 
not  pretend  that  they  sell  their  tea  as  cheap  m  it  would  be  sold  were 
the  trade  open.  They  take  another  ground*  They  affect  the  utmost 
candour,  and  admit  that  abuses  exist  in  the  monopoly »  and  some  of 
them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  inseparable  from  it;  but  they 
contend  that  the  existence  of  the  monopoly  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  trade  ;  that  the  Chinese  are  a  peculiar  people,  who«« 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  are  quite  different  Iroru  thoae 
of  other  nations  ;  that  the  East  India  (  onipany  have  luckily  found  out 
the  secret  of  managing  them ;  but  thnt  private  traders  would  infallibly 
get  embroiled;  and  that  were  the  experiment  of  opening  the  trade 
once  made^  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  we  should*  in 
a  very  short  lime,  be  driven  from  the  Chinese  markets,  losing  at  one 
and  the  same  time  our  supplies  of  tea»  and  the  revenue  of  about 
3,200,000/*  derived  from  it. 

Even  before  the  schuotmaster  was  abroad,  such  statements  woufd^ 
we  apprehend,  have  been  listened  to  with  suspicion.  Tliey  might  do 
very  well  in  Dahomey  or  Spain,  but  they  are  rather  loo  much  tor  the 
meridian  of  London.  Has  not  the  experience  of  the  Americans 
decided  tliis  question  ?  Are  ihey  not  private  traders,  influenced  solely 
by  the  love  of  gain?  And  have  they  ever,  during  the /or/y^wr  years 
that  they  have  traded  to  China,  been  seriously  embroiled  with  tlie 
nmtiTiiy  or  suffered  half  as  many  interruptions  to  their  commerce  as 
we  have  done  ?  The  truth  is.  that  the  ( hincse,  though  in  many 
respects  a  peculiar,  are  a  hi^h!^  commercial  people.  They  are  the  great 
traders  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  settled 
at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  other  commercial  emporia,  and  are  all 
actively  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  some  species  of  useful  industry. 
They  are  in  the  Eastern  what  the  Hollanders  are,  or  rather  were,  in 
the  Western  world.  Numbers  of  Chinese  ship«,  or,  as  tliey  are  called* 
junks,  some  of  them  of  800  and  1,000  tons  burden,  annually  iiail  from 
the  southern  ports  of  the  empire,  laden  with  the  most  precious  cotii' 
modities,  to  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Singapore,  &c.  And,  notwith* 
•tmadlng  the  statements  so  often  rung  in  our  ears  as  to  the  anti- 
eoomicrcial  character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  have  at 
this  moment  a  far  larger  amount  of  tonnage  engaged,  under  a  system 
of  free  competition  in  the  trade  with  the  Indian  archipelago,  Umn  the 
East  India  Company  employ  in  their  trade  with  C  hina,  not  witlis  tan  ding 
their  possession  of  tlie  monopoly  of  the  British  markets  I 

Even  were  the  Chinese  government  hostile  to  foreign  commerce, 
which  they  are  not^  they  are  without  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it, 
or  even  of  subjecting  it  to  any  very  serious  difficulties.  Our  pedantic 
James  1.  was  not  more  hostile  to  tobacco  than  the  Chinese  monorchs 
ore  to  opium.  They  have  prohibited  it  in  every  possible  way,  and 
denounced  the  severest  punishments  against  those  attempting  to  intro* 
duce  it  into  the  Celestial  Empire*  as  well  as  those  selling  or  using  it 
there.  And  yet  in  the  teeth  of  these  edicts,  opium  is  used  in  every 
corner  of  the  country,  and  public  smoking  houses  are  tu  be  met  with  in 
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€very  large  city.  It  is  carried  to  China  by  all  descriptions  of  foreigners 
except  the  East  India  Company,  (who,  forsooth,  are  above  smuggling, 
though  they  prepare  the  opium  expressly  for  the  smuggler,)  and  landed 
in  open  day,  without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  custom-house 
officers.  Such  is  the  respect  entertained  in  China  for  edicts  intended 
to  suppress  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  And  such  being  the  case 
with  respect  to  opium,  what  grounds  are  there  for  supposing  that  the 
result  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  tea  ?  The  prosperity  of  ex- 
tensive districts^  and  of  a  very  large  population,  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
dependent  on  its  exportation ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  in  the 
evidence  before  us,  that,  if  Europeans  did  not  go  to  Canton  to  take  on 
board  tea,  the  Chinese  would  not  fail  to  send  it  to  them  at  Singapore 
and  Batavia.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  by  which  we  formerly  attempted 
to  hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  were  ineffectual  to  their  object ;  and 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  restrictions  of  an  imbecile  government  like 
that  of  China  should  be  better  obeyed  ? 

But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  needless  to  argue  a  question 
speculatively  that  has  been  decided  experimentally.  The  Americans, 
Dutch,  Danes,  &c.,  trade  to  China  as  they  trade  to  any  other  country, 
and  meet  with  no  interruption  or  obstacle  of  any  sort.  Till  this  fact 
can  be  controverted,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  before  going  further,  to  say  something 
of  the  Uongy  or  Coh'ongy  merchants.  This  body  is  one  of  the  bugbears 
held  up  by  the  Company  to  make  those  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances believe,  that  there  is  something  in  the  Chinese  institutions  to 
justify  their  monopoly.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  government 
continues  wedded  to  those  maxims  of  commercial  policy  to  which 
Mr.  Sadler  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  They  have  not, 
indeed,  attempted  to  suppress  foreign  trade,  but  they  have  subjected 
it  to  certain  regulations.  Among  others,  they  have  established,  not  in 
Canton  only,  but  in  every  port  of  the  empire,  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons denominated  Hong  or  security  merchants  ;  and  every  foreign  ship 
must,  on  her  arrival,  get  one  of  these  merchants  to  become  security 
for  the  import  and  export  duties  payable  on  the  inward  and  outward 
cargoes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps, 
that  difficulties  are  occasionally  experienced  before  such  surety  is 
obtained.  But  such  is  not  really  the  case.  Not  the  least  hesitation 
has  ever  been  evinced  by  a  Hong  merchant  about  securing  a  ship.  The 
Americans,  who  have  had  as  many  as  forty  ships  in  one  year  in  China, 
have  never  met  with  a  refusal.  The  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  may 
resort  to  any  Hong  merchant  he  pleases,  and,  by  way  of  making  him 
some  return  for  his  becoming  surety,  he  generally  buys  from  him  100/. 
or  200/.  worth  of  goods.  Individuals  are,  however,  at  perfect  liberty 
to  deal  with  any  Hong  merchant,  whether  he  has  secured  their  ship  or 
not,  or  with  any  outside  merchant^  that  is,  with  any  Chinese  merchant 
not  belonging  to  the  Hong,  So  that,  though  there  are  only  eight  or 
ten  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  ex- 
tensive a  choice  of  merchants  with  whom  to  deal  in  that  city  as  in 
Liverpool  or  New  York. 

The  East  India  Company  are  the  only  foreigners  trading  toChina 
who  never  deal  except  with  the  Hong  merchants.  The  Company's 
factory  at  Canton  divide  their  business  among  them  in  shares  at  their 
own  option  ;  the  profit  accruing  upon  which  is  very  considerable.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Company  have  con* 
siderable  influence  with  the  Hong  merchants,  and  neither  need  we  be 
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ffaq>ri96d  to  le&rn  the  u&e  they  have  attempted  to  make  of  \U  The 
substaotially  free  trade  carried  on  at  Cantou  has  been  establiihed,  not 
merely  without  any  aasUtance  from  them,  but  in  dcipite  of  their 
machinatjoos*  The  Americans,  by  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the 
outside  merchajits,  had  virtually  («ct  aside  the  Hong  mercnaota,  and^  by 
so  doing,  had  very  much  increased  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  an 
advantageous  trade*  The  pampered  servaut^  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany at  Canton,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  competition  of 
the  Americans  by  increased  activity,  deemed  it  a  more  congenial  course 
to  stimulate  the  Hong  merchants  to  petition  the  viceroy  to  prevent  the 
Americana  tVom  dealing  with  tlie  outride  merchants.  The  Hong  mer- 
chants are  said  to  have  entered  witli  reluctance  into  this  precious 
scheme.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  proclamation  which  the  viceroy 
issued  upon  the  subject,  in  1828,  was  as  little  regarded  as  his  impt*riaj 
master*s  edicts  against  opium.  The  trade  speedily  returned  to  its  old 
channels.  And  at  this  moment,  dealings  may  be  as  easily,  and  as 
openly  and  avowedly,  carried  on  with  the  outside  merchants  as  with 
the  Hong  merchants. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  late  committees,  in  corroboration  of  the  previous  state- 
ments. We  are  sure  we  need  make  no  apology  fur  their  length*  but 
have  rather  to  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  them. 

The  first  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr«  Abel 
Coffin,  the  commander  of  an  American  ship  of  about  4O0  tons  burdcDp 
in  which  he  bad  made  three  voyages  to  China. 

*  Do  the  Americans  experience  any  difficulty   in  carrying  on  the 

*  Chinese  trade  ? — ^None  that  1  have  known. 

*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  an  account  of 

*  the  way  in  which  you  proceeded  in  conducting  your  transactions  at 

*  Canton?— On  the  arrival  of  the  sln'p  at  Wampo,  the  factor  generally 

*  proceeds  to  Canton;  there  he  calls  upon  the  Hong  merchants,  or  fre- 

*  quently  the  Hong  merchants  send  their  pursers  to  wait  upon  him  on 

*  his  arrival. 

*  Do  they  send  down  to  the  ship  ? — Not  down  to  the  ship,  but  to 

*  his  place  of  business  :  he  will  then  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of 

*  the  Hong  merchants  to  secure  his  ship ;  and  generally  we  agree  to 

*  trade  with  that  Hong  merchant,  adrmiiing  thai  he  will  trade  with  us  on 

*  as  good  ierms  a$  we  am  tratU  unth  ant/  other  mtrchuni  in  gefteral :  but 

*  we  buy  one  third  or  one  half  of  our  cargo  of  him,  and  sometimes  the 

*  wholel 

*  But  do  you  not  give  more  for  teas  you  purchase  of  him  than  you 
'  give  to  others  ? — Not  in  any  way  ;  we  give  dim  no  further  advantage 

*  thai\  a  preference  of  trade,  if  we  can  trade  equally  well  with  him- 

*  Do  you  give  him  any  fee  or  douceur  to  become  the  security  for 

*  the  ship  ? — Not  any. 

*  Are  there  considerable  facilities  in  the  port  of  Canton  for  transacting 

*  business  ? — Jlkm  are  more  so  than  in  any  port  I  have  ever  heefi  in  in 
'  IfuiifU 

*  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instance  to  prove  that  facility  al 

*  the  timu  you  arrived  there? — I  arrived  at  Wampo   on  one  voyage 

*  when  I  was  both  master  and  supercargo  of  the  ship ;  and  1  lay  at 

*  Wampo  fifteen  days,  and  loaded  there,  and  sailed  in  that  time. 

'  C«n  you  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  any  voyage  you  have 

*  performed  ? — ^I  have  here  an  extract  of  an  American  newspaper^  giving 
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of  ooeof  flijTojagcs.  fe  is  headci * Di«pf  rh  TlKship 
'  Lmrpool  Rickct,  Capcnn  Coifai»  aOed  from  Bortoa  on  dfee  Slit  of 
'  July  lS24iy  for  CjBUm ;  arrrred  dine,  dialled  his  cargo^aiMi  returned 
'  to  Boston  in  eight  sMioths  and  twentr  nine  dars;  afterwards  sailed 
^  for  Amsterdam,  and  performed  dM  ▼oyage  there  aod  hack  to  Boston 

*  kk  serentj-  daijSy  changing  cargo :  dins  having  completed  two  long 

*  and  impottant  Tojagcs  in  eScren  months  and  sixteen  daqr&T 

'  Is  tlmt  an  accurate  accoont  of  die  voyage  joa  performed? — It  k 
'  one  dajr  longer  than  die  Tojagewak  I  was  ei^  aionths  and  twenty  • 

*  eight  days,  instead  of  twenty-nine  days ;  that  is  die  whole  time  firom 
'  the  time  I  left  Boston  to  die  time  I  returned  to  Boston  again. 

'  Did  yoa  load  at  Amrterdam  ? — I  returned  in  ballast. 
'  Hare  yoa  had  any  dealings  with  Ae  outside  merchants  ? — I  haTe. 
'  I  hare  generally  booght  the  greater  part  of  my  silk  goods,  andfine- 

*  qoendy  considerable  quantities  of  tea,  to  complete  my  cargo,  of  the 
'  ootside  merdiants :  generally  an  outside  merchant  has  soase  Hong 
'  merchant  as  his  friend ;  goodi  are  obliged  to  be  shipped  throogh  one 
'  of  the  Hong  merchants.    They  are  bought  of  the  ootside  metchant ; 

*  and  the  pr^MbOity  is,  that  the  outside  merchant  pays  the  Hong  mer- 

*  cdiant  some  trifling  compensation  for  shipping  his  goods. 

*  Do  yoa  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  outside  merdiants  ? 
'  — ^I  nerer  hare,  myself;  but  I  hare  hwd  others  say  that  there  is  n€>t 
'  that  security  in  trading  with  them.  You  are  more  liaUe  to  be  im- 
'  posed  upon ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hong  merchants. 

'  When  at  Canton,  did  you  understand  that  the  Americans  recetred 
'  any  protection  from  the  East  India  Company's  Factory? — ^I  nerer 
'  understood  that  they  receired  any  protection. 

'  Supposing  that  foctory  were  'withdrawn,  do  you  think  that  the 
'  situation  of  the  Americans  would  be  worse  or  better  than  it  is  at 
'  present  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well ;  I  cannot  say  that  it 
'  would  be  worse  or  better :  it  would  make  no  difierence.' 

The  next  eridence  is  Mr.  John  Aken,  the  master  of  a  ship  trading 
between  India  and  China. 

*  Do  you  consider  the  charges  on  shipping  at  Canton  to  be  high,  or 
'  otherwise  ? — ^I  think  they  are  very  moderate,  considering  that  there 
'  is  no  more  paid  for  a  rich  cargo  than  for  a  vessel  arriring  in  ballast ; 

*  it  is  no  matter  what  cargo  you  take  there,  the  same  duties  are  paid  ; 

*  if  you  take  a  very  rich  cargo,  the  duties  come  to  very  little  indeed. 

*  The  port  charges,  then,  do  not  vary  in  proportion  to  the  value 
'  of  the  cargo,  but  only  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  ship  ? — That 

*  is  alL 

'  Is  there,  or  not,  a  facility  in  transacting  business  in  the  port  of 
'  Canton? — GrwU fadUty. 

*  Do  you  conceive  there  is  as  great  facility  in  transacting  business 

*  in  the  port  of  Canton  as  in  any  other  port  with  which  you  are  ac- 
'  quainted  ? — ^I  think  more. 

*  As  much  as  there  is  in  India  ? — A  great  deal  more. 

*  Is  there  as  much  facility  in  transacting  business  in  Canton  as  in 

*  ports  in  England  ? — Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

*  Why  is  it  that  you  should  say  there  is  more  facility  ? — You  have 
^  nothing  to  do  but  with  one  man  ;  and  when  you  once  get  your  bar- 
'  gain  made,  you  have  no  trouble  whatever. 

'  Do  you   conceive  that  the  Hong  merchants  are  liberal  in  their 
i  dealings,  or  otherwise?— Very  liberal. 
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*  Should  you  place  conliJcnce  m  their  honesty  and  honour?— I  havo 
every  rca»uti  to  believe  l/urr/  are  houutt  in  cifery  re^fect^ 

*"  Do  you  find  thum  cautious  in  inttking  their  bargains  ?— Very 
cautious. 

*  Did  ihey  adhere  to  those  contracts  which  they  entered  into  ?-^ 
Ye« ;  I  scarcely  ever  knew  of  any  person  ever  suffering  by  Uiem 

*  at  (ilL 

'  What  should  you  say  in  that  respect  with  regard  to  the  outside 

*  merchants  ?■ — The  outside  merchants  are  people  that  you  can  scarcely 

*  ever  tell  what  character  they  are  of,  unless  you  have  dealt  with  ihent 

*  once  or  twice;  if  you  deai  with  a  stranger,  you  may  be  mlnub,  and  it 

*  ofiea  requires  caution. 

'  Supposing  you  had  had  dealings  with  an  outside  merchant,  and  found 

*  htm  to  be  a  man  of  respectability,  you  would  then  have  no  diHJculty 

*  in  dealing  with  him  ? — >Noc  the  letust ;  there  €$rt  many  of  ifmn  i/uii  / 

*  have  deaU  with,  thai  I  uKmltl  as  soon  fieal  wUh  as  ant^  persons. 

*  Do  you  consider  the  navigation  to  Canton  easy? — Very  easy, 

'  Have  you  ever  had  any  unpleasant  occurrence  with  your  crew 
when  at  Canton  ? — Not  any, 

*  Have  you  ever  purchased  any  tea  at  Canton  ? — 1  have,  both  black 
and  green. 

'  Prom  whom  have  you  purchased  it  f — Doth  from  the  Hong  and  the 
outside  merchants. 

*  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  tea  you  wanted  to 
purchase  ? — Noi  the  leasL 

*  Is  the  tea,  purchased  as  you  have  described,  packed  and  sent  on 
board  by  the  merchant  of  whom  it  is  purchased  ? — It  is. 

'  And  that  merchant  13  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  tea  ao 
sent  ? — When  f  have  been  purchasing  from  an  outside  merchant,  I 
have  generally  wished  to  have  a  chest  opened  here  and  there,  and  he 
has  been  always  very  willing  to  do  so,  to  examine  it. 

*  Did  you  ever  hnd  any  chejst  of  tea  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample 
which  you  have  purchased  ? — I  nether  did, 

'  Do  you  know  whether  any  custom  prevails  in  China  of  returning 
two  cnests  for  one  when  an  adulterated  chest  of  tea  is  given  to  tJie 
purchaser? — I  have  not  heard  oi^  that;  1  have  hoard  that  there  have 
been  some  tricks  occasionally,  but  1  believe  in  a  very  tntling  degree* 

*  Do  you  conceive  the  tea  that  vou  purchased  at  Canton  was  aa 
'  good,  m  proportion  to  the  description  of  the  tea,  as  that  which  you 

*  purchased  in  England? — Equally  so/ 

The  next  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchison,  a  commander  in  the  navy,  and  recently  the  captain  of  » 
merchant  ship  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  from  Bombay 
lo  Canton^ 

*  Ai  you  were  three  times  at  Canton  engaged  in  those  transactions 
'  of  commerce,  what  should  you  say,  from  your  opportunities  of 
^  observing  the  character  and  Imbits  of  the  people  of  China,  as  to  their 

*  disposition  with    respect  to    intercourse   with  other   countries,  and 

*  carrying  on  trade  gonerally  ?^Thcv  have  a  very  great  avidity  to  trade 
'  with  everybody  they  are  permitted  to  trade  with.  T/ie  tMrrvhanH  of 
'   China   art  extremely  eager  to  trade  with   every  one  thtU  comes  into  ilv 

country  ;  more  so  than  any  ptopfe  I  have  ctHrr  seen. 

*  Do  you  mean  lo  say  that  lliey  arc  A  speculative,  trading,  enter- 
prising people  ?— Very  much  so ;  fftyond  any  others  I  hate  seen, 
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*  As  they  are  disposed  to  favotir  trade,  and  to  be  speculative  and 

*  enterprismg  in  it,  are  they  disposed  to  be  accommodating,  and    to 

*  afTord  facilities  in  their  intercourse?—!  think  the  people  themselves 

*  arc  in  every  possible  way.     The  government  takes  every  opportunity 

*  of  extorting  duties  ;  but  those  duties  are  not  changed  ;  and  so  long 

*  as  you  carry  on  the  trade  in   the  regular  way  appointed  by  them, 

*  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty.     Liverpool,  which   is  one  of  the  most 

*  expeditious  ports  for  commerce   in  England,  is   not  to  be  compared 

*  wit/t  Canton  for  its  facility*  In  half  an  hour  you  may  conclude  a  sale 
'  of  a  whole  cargo  of  a  ship,  and  the  purchase  of  another^  and  you 
'  have   no  further  trouble   with  it ;  with  the   Hong  merchants   par- 

*  ticularly ;  the  more  creditable  ones  among  them  are  very  honest  in 

*  tbeir  dealings. 

*  You  say  that  the  government  take  evei-y  opportunity  of  extorting 

*  duties.     Had  you  ever  on  opportunity  of  observing  whether  other 

*  governments  are  slack  in  levying  duties  on  trade? — Perhaps  I  was  a 

*  little  incorrect  in   the  expression   I  used.      W/tile  you  ojcAere  to  the 

*  rrgulations  they  have  made,  you  hart  no  fear  of  ejrtortion  ;  but  if  you 

*  do  any  thing  at  all  illegal,  you  are  subject  to  very  great   extortion; 

*  and  this  extortion  their  own  merchants  are  liable  to  if  they  commit 

*  any  irregularity.     They  frequently  make  the  Hong  merchants  pay 

*  fines  for  no  real  cause,  but  some  pretended  ones. 

'  Had  you  any  dealings  with  the  Hong  merchants  ? — Yes,  I  had,  but 

*  not  to  any  great  extent* 

'  Are  there  other  merchants,  exclusive  of  the  Hong,  with  whom  you 

*  can  deal  extensively  ? — A  great  many  ;  and  some  have  very  extensive 
'  dealings ;  indeed  many  of  them  mucli  larger  than  many  of  the  Hon^ 

*  merchants,  who  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  name. 

*  So  that  you  might  have  sold  or  bought  a  cargo  without  having 

*  recourse  to  the  Hong  merchants  beyond  what  w^as  necessary  for 
'  securing  the  ship? — Precisely  so  ;  it  is  frequently  done, 

«  Were  there  many  American  ships  at  Canton  at  any  period  when 

*  you  were  there? — Yes ;  many  come  there  every  year. 

*  Had  you  any  intercourse  with  the  captains,  or  the  supercargoes  of 
'  those  ships  ? — ^I  saw  them  frequently. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  any  want  of  facility  in  carry- 

*  ing  on  the  trade  in  China  ? — No ;  /  net*er  heard  any  one  cfmiplain  of 

*  any  want  of  facility  in  carrytny  on  the  trade,  as  long  as  they  adhere  to 
V  the  regulations  of  the  country. 

*  Had  you  any   opportunity  of  observing  instances   in  which    the 

*  Americans  had  to  dispose  of  British-manufactured  goods  in  China? — 

*  There  were  two  ships  arrived  one  season  when  I  was  there,  I  under- 

*  stood,  entirely  loaded  with  British  manufactures.     I  did  not  see  the 

*  actual  disposal  of  them,  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  did  dlspoae 

*  of  them.  Tliey  were,  I  believe,  not  of  a  very  good  description,  and> 
<  consequently,  they  did  not  sell  so  advantageously  as  those  of  a  better 

*  description  would  have  done.     I  had  some  in  my  ship  at  the  same 

*  time,  which  sold  at  a  good  profit;  they  had  been  bought  in  India  at  a 

*  profit,  and  they  were  sold  again  in  Cliina  at  a  profit.  These  were 
'  I^ritinh  cotton  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  long  cloths  and  catnbrica. 

*  I  have  taken  woollen  cloths  likewise.* 

We  shall  now  qudle  some  passages  from  the  important  evidence  of 
Mr,  Josfiua  Bates: — AOer  being  connected  for  several  years  \vith  the 
principal  American  houses   in  the  China  trade,  Mr.  Bates  has  mote 
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recently  eogaged  as  an  active  partner  in  the  great  commercin)  house  of 
Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.*  wha  are  very  extenj»ively  employed  as  agents 
for  Ajoericaiis  in  the  same  trade.  No  one,  therefore,  couJd  be  better 
informed  with  respect  to  China  affairs,  or  more  capable  of  giving  an 
accurate  opinion  upon  them*  Mr.  Bates  says,  that  he  considers  that 
the  American  exports  of  tea  from  Canton  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  exports  made  by  the  Company.  He  agrees  with  the  previously 
quoted  witnesses  in  considering  Canton  as  a  port  where  busine^H  may 
be  conducted  with  great  fucihty  and  expedition,  beings  in  his  estima- 
tion, decidedly  superior  iu  botli  theue  rcjipects  to  Lontlijn,  He  then 
gives  the  following  conclusive  evidence  m  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Company  manage  the  ten  trade ;  — 

'  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  to  the  BHti&h 

*  public  of  tJie  teas  now  bought  by  the  Company,  and  i^old  here,  over 
'  and  above  that  which  they  would  pay  if  bought  on  private  account  ? 
* — I  vhould  say,  the  tm$  cost  ihe  wtmiry  abomt  a  MiLtioif  ako  a  half 
'  mare  than  ihey  %OQuid  if  baufffU  on  priifiUe  aetomUm 

*  Do  you  mean  to  my  that  the  India  Company  derive  a  profit  of  a 
'  million  and  a  half  beyond  what  you  consider  would  be  a  fair  mercati- 
'  tilepro6t? — Beyond  a  fair  tnermniile  pmfiL 

*  What  would  you   consider  to  be  a  fair  mercantile  profit  upon  an 

*  article  like  tern,  considering  the  distance  it  has  to  be  brought,  and  the 

*  length  of  time  that  a  person  must  lie  out  of  his  capital  ? — I  should 

*  suppose  twenty  five  per  cent,  tvould  be  a  fair  mercantile  proBt  on  the 

*  Canton  cost  on  the  finer  teas ;  perhaps  the  very  coarse  teas  would 

*  bear  rather  mure. 
'  Do  you  mean  including  freight  and  iiisuraoce  ? — Afler  paying  freight 

and  insurance* 

*  Is  that  without  taking  into  calculation  any  profit  upon  the  outward 
cargo  ? — Without  that,  I  mean  to  say,  that  on  teas  brought  here,  or 
brought  to  any  market  on  tlie  continent,  twenty -five  per  cent,  would 
be  a  remunerating  profit. 

*  What  should  you  consider  the  fair  profit,  as  profit  upon  tlie  use  o^ 
the  capital  employed  in  such  a  trade? — Very  small.  It  is  a  iwy 
rtguhr,  cerfam  irade,  and  I  should  suppose  that  five  per  cent*»  beyond 
aimple  interest  of  the  money,  would  be  a  fair  profit. 

'  In  calculating  this  million  and  a  half,  which  you  suppose  the  India 

Company  to  make  beyond  what  you  would  consider  a  fair  profit,  do 

you  take  into  consideration  the  expensive  mode  in  which  they  conduct 

their  operations;  or  do  you  mean  to  say  only,  that  tlif  tea  costs  the 

consumer  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  it  ought  tu  do,  and  yet  alford 

a  mercantile  return  to  the  free  trader? — ^I  cannot  enter  into  the  que*. 

tion  as  to  the  expense  by  their  mode  of  getting  teas  here ;  /  oni^ 

'  know  what,  in  lAe  course  ojf  i/te  operaiiom  wkk  which  I  am  acquaint^df 

=  ih^  tta  woutd  eoti  me  io  dmver  htm.    I  ihinh  J  wM  vtniure  to  amtraci 

'  to  d^liper  U  for  ows-TttntD  List  thaw  the  Compabty^s  sale  Fftxcita 

'    IN  LOKDOK.' 

The  advocates  of  the  Company  have  declaimed  loudly  against  what 

they  have  called,  with  a  clearness  aud  strength  of  expression  peculiar 

to  themselves,  *  The   wretched  farrago  of  ignorance,  falsehood,   and 

I*  vituperation,  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  this  question;' 

rand  liave  said,  that  it  was  now  high  time  that  *  the  opinions  of  thost 

I*  who  have  some  hnowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  listened  to**     Wc 

agree  with  them,  that  the  opinions  of  a  ch  pcr^ont^  are  entitled  to  the 
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greatest  deference.  And  we  therefore  beg  particularly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Bates's  evidence. 
Here  we  have  a  gentleman  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of 
the  China  trade,  who  has  been  far  more  largely  engaged  in  it  than 
almost  any  other  individual,  and  who  is  a  leading  partner  in  the  first 
commercial  house  in  the  world,  declaring  his  conviction  that  he  might 
venture  to  contract  to  supply  the  British  public  with  teas  for  one-third 
less  than  they  are  supplied  for  by  the  Company.  This  evidence  is  per« 
fectly  decisive.  The  Company  and  their  advocates  know  that  it  cannot 
be  shaken  ;  and  every  man  of  sense  must  be  satisfied  that  it  completely 
disposes  of  that  part  of  the  question  to  which  it  refers. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Deans, 
a  very  intelligent  merchant,  who  resided  twenty  years  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago. 

*  From  your  intercourse,  during  so  many  years,  with  the  Chinese, 

*  can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  they  are  indifferent  to 
^  foreign   trade,  or  attach  any  importance  to  its  advantages  ? — The 

*  Chinese  of  the  Archipelago,  who,  I  believe,  do  not  differ  from  the 
*■  Chinese  in  their  native  country,  are  very  sensible  of  the  importance 
'  of  commerce,  and   are,   as  I  have  already   observed,  the   keenest 

*  speculators  perhaps  in  the  country. 

*  Are  you  aware,  whether  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  becomes 

*  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  a  matter  of 

*  interest  to  the  Chinese  authorities  ? — The  foreign  commerce  of  China 

*  is  very  extensive;   it  exceeds,  I  believe,   considerably  12,000,000 

*  sterling ;  and,  of  course,  although  not  altogether  a  legal  commerce, 
<  still,  from  the  greater  part  of  it  being  so,  the  Chinese  government 

*  derive  a  revenue,  and  a  very  considerable  one,   as  1   understand, 

*  from  it. 

*  Have  you  reason  to  know  in  what  light  the  European  imports  into 

*  China  are  considered  by  the  Chinese  people,  or  whether  they  could 

*  easily  be  dispensed  with  by  them  ? — I  know  that  the  imports  to  China 
^  are  of  far  more  importance  to  that  empire  than  perhaps  the  teas  to  this 

*  country y  great  as  it  is  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  opium,  which  is 

*  now  a  very  extensive  article  of  import  into  China,  is  generally  used 

*  there ;  and  when  once  a  person  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
^  it,  it  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with  without  danger  to  his  health, 
'  and  perhaps  his  life. 

'  Do  you  state  that  from  your  experience  of  the  habits  and  customs 

*  of  the  Chinese  people  at  Batavia  and  in  the  Archipelago  ? — I  do.  I 
*■  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  opium  trade  at  Java,  and  of  course  saw 

*  a  great  deal  of  the  use  it  was  put  to  ;  and  from  my  own  observations 

*  of  its  effects,  I  can  state,  that  those  who  have  been  lone  in  the  habit 

*  of  using  it,  could  not  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  it  without  serious 

*  injury  to  their  health. 

*  Are  you  aware  whether  the  use  of  opium  is  increasing  ? — It  has 

*  increased  very  rapidly  indeed  in  China.  I  saw  a  statement  of  the 
'  imports  into  China  down  to  the  beginning  of  1829,  which  stated  it 
'  to  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  weight,  considerably 
^  exceeding  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  in  value. 

*  *  Are  the  other  articles  imported  into  China  articles  of  which  the 
*-  inhabitants  could  not  be  deprived  without  a  considerable  degree  of 

*  fiieonvenience  ? — We  may  very  easily  judge  of  some  of  them.  We 
^  mirselves  could  not  well  dispense  with  the  spices,  which  are  used  in 
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/  China  as  generalJy  as  ia  any  other  country*  Some  of  them  are 
**ttrtJclei  of  luxury,  guch  as  bird's-nests,  which  are  imported  to  a  very 
'  considerable  amount  into  China;  aUo  tripang  and  sinews  of  dtflTerent 
'  animals  are,  of  course,  not  perhaps  indispensable,  but  as  much  so  alt 

*  the  tea  is  to  us  from  habit,  among  the  grandees  of  the  country ;  and 
|he  betel-nut,  which  is  used  very  extensively  in  China,  is  also  an 
article  indispensable,  to  the  lower  orders  in  particular. 

From  your  experience  of  Java»  and  your  knowledge  of  the  in- 
creased consumption  that  took  place  in  that  island  by  the  opening  of 
tlie  trade,  what  do  you  consider  would  be  the  effect  of  opening  the 
trade  to  China  itself^  so  far  as  relates  to  the  consumption  of  European 

*  produce  and  manufacture? — The  cnterprize  of  British  subjects  in 

*  Java  was  very  much  aided  indeed  by  the  activity  of  the  Chinese  in 

*  confornung  our  manufactures  to  the  tasteti  and  habits  of  ihe  people, 
'  and  from  the  very  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  those  manufactures, 
'  almost  entirely  superseding  ilie  native  manufactures*     I  have  not  the 

*  least  doubt  but  the  same  change  would  take  place  in  Chinn,  making 
*•  allowances  of  course  for  the  difttculties  that  are  attendant  upon  having 

*  only  one  legal  port. 

*•  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Java  in  181 1,  in  what  manufinctured 

*  articles  were  the    inhabitants,  Chinese  and  natives,  clothed  ? — ^Tlie 

*  natives  were  clothed  in  manufactures  of  their  own  partly,  and  partly 
'  in   the  manufactures  of  British  India ;   the  Chinese   principiuly  in 

*  Chinese  manufactures. 

*  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  continue  ? — It  began  to  change 

*  at  the  opening  of  tlie  trade  in  IBll- ;  and  in  1828^  witen  1  tef't  Java, 

*  the  natives  were  almost  exclusively  clothed  in  British  manufactures, 

*  and    the  Chinese,  very  generally  ;  stilli   of  course,  they  used  some 

*  Chinese  manufactures,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate 

*  successfully/ 

Tlie  next  and  only  additional  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall 
at  present  make  any  extracts,  is  Captain  John  Mackie,  who  commanded 
a  ship  of  200  UmSf  engaged  in  the  opium  trade  on  the  coast  of  China. 
This  gentleman's  evidence  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention,  from  his 
having  frequented  ports  and  districts  of  the  country  that  arc  seldom 
viKitcd  by  Europeans,  and  never  by  the  Company's  ships.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  he  states,  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that 
no  commerce  can  be  carried  on  with  the  Chinese,  except  through  the 
port  of  Canton.  Captain  Mackie  traded  everywhere  along  the  coast, 
which  abounds  in  the  most  excellent  harbours;  he  and  his  crew  were, 
in  ail  cases,  most  hospitably  received  by  the  natives,  who  were  every- 
where desirous  of  entering  mto  commercial  adventures,  and  of  furnish ' 
ing  lliemselves  with  European  goods. 

Captain  Mackie's  ship  was  the  property  of  Spaniards,  and  carried 
Spanish  colours,  but  the  cargo  belonged  entirely  to  British  merchants* 

*  Can  you  state  any  other  porU  in  China  that  you  touched  at  besides 
'  Amayr — Not  any  other  principal  ports;  I  touched  at  all  the  ports 
'  between  Amoy  and  Canton. 

*  You  lay  off  some  ports,  did  not  you  ? — 1  lay  off  tlie  port  called  the 

*  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Namo. 

*  At  what  distance  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Canton  F^About 
'  300  miles  to  the  north-east, 

^  Did  you  iind  good  shelter  for  your  ship? — Excellent;  all  those 
*'  harboors  are  as  safe  as  the  port  of  Canton  itself. 
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'  Was  the  trade  you  carried  on  authorized  by  the  laws  of  China  ? 

'  I  understood  it  was  not  authorized ;  but  it  was  done  quite  openly. 
^  In  the  same  way  that  the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  at  CiEmton  ? — 

*  The  very  same. 

*  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  trade, 
/  although  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws  ?— Never  the 
^  least. 

*  Who  were  the  parties  with  whom  your  trade  was  carried  on  ? — The 
^  Chinese  merchants. 

^  Resident  at  any  particular  points  ? — Some  of  them  from  the  city 
^  of   Amoy,   some  from    Ta-ho   and   Narao,   and   some  from  inland 

*  towns. 

*  Are  any  of  those  places  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ? — Amoy  is  in 

*  the  province  of  Fokien.     I  am  not  aware  whether  Namo  is  in  the 

*  provmce  of  Fokien  or  not. 

'  Have  you  got  better  prices  for  those  articles  than  could  be  got  at 

*  Canton? — Yes. 

*  What  was  the  difference  of  the  price  ? — About  100  dollars  upon  a 

*  chest  of  opium,  or  1S?5,  and  sometimes  150,  and  sometimes  higher. 

*  What  did  you  receive  for  your  cargo  ? — Sycee  silver  and  dollars 

*  entirely. 

*  Why  did  you  make  your  returns  in  bullion  only  ? — ^I  was  particu- 
/  larly  desired  by  the  agents  of  the  brig  to  take  nothing  else. 

*  Could  you  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ? — I 
^  could  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  provinces,  such   as 

*  sugar,  tea,  cassia,  tortoise-shell,  nankeens,  or  any  thing  that  could 
'be  had. 

*  You  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  completing  your  cargo  of  those 
*■  articles  ? — Not  the  least. 

*  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  sent 

*  to  Canton  ? — I  presume  it  is  principally  sent  by  sea,  from  the  number 

*  of  large  junks  always  upon  the  coast. 

*  Have  you  seen  any  teas  sent  by  sea  ? — Yes ;  I  have  been  on  board 
^  of  two  junks  entirely  loaded  with  tea. 

*  What  was  the  size  of  them  ?•— Tliey  could  not  have  been  less  than 
«  200  tons. 

*  From  whence  did  they  come  ? — They  came  from  Amoy,  and  they 

*  were  bound  to  Canton. 

*  Did  you  board  those  junks  ? — I  boarded  both  of  them,  and  sent 

*  letters  by  them  to  Canton. 

*  Were  those  letters  regularly  received? — They  were  received  in 
'  due  course. 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your  vessel  with  teas  of  good 

*  quality  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  could  of  the  very  best  quality.    I  have  no 
'  doubt  I  could  have  had  any  sort  of  Chinese  produce  that  I  wished. 

*  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  captains  or  supercargoes  of 

*  the  junks  ? — Yes ;  one  of  them,  a  merchant,  gave  me  an  invitation  to 

*  wait  upon  him  at  his  house  at  Canton. 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of  any  other  article  besides 

*  those  you  sold  at  the  places  you  visited  ? — Yes :   I  think  woollens 

*  might  have  been  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  a 

*  few  watches,  and  different  kinds  of  thines. 

*  What  species  of  woollens  do  you  tnink  you  could  have  disposed 
'  of? — Principally  long-ells  and  fine  broadcloths ;  blankets  and  camlets 
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also  would  have  sold  very  well ;  they  are  in  ready  demand  all  along 
the  coast  of  China. 

*  Were  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  government  upon  those  cargOii  ? 
— I  never  paid  any  duties ;  but  1  understood,  that  upon  all  opium 
that  is  taken  away  from  the  ships,  the  iiirenor  ofRcers  ofgovemment 
get  about  twenty  dollars  for  every  chest ;  the  Chinese  pay  that  them* 
•elves  ;  the  ships  pay  nothing* 

*  Did  you  ever  pay  any  port  charges  of  any  Itind?^ — Never. 

*  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  the  Chinese  authorities?— No;  I  have 
been  requested,  as  a  favour,  tu  shifl  my  situation,  as  the  prtncinal 
officer  was  coming ;  and  I  have  gone  away,  and  come  back  again  in 
one  or  two  days. 

'  Have  you  ever  landed  when  you  were  engaged  in  this  trade  ?^ 
Frequently;  almost  every  day. 

*  Whenever  you  liked  ? — To  any  place  1  liked- 

*  Were  you,  on  such  occasions,  ever  annoyed  or  ill-treated  by  the 
authorities,  or  by  the  people? — Never;  quHe  iht  contrary i  I  wot 
aluHij^i  received  in  a  civii  way*  I  had  inviiations  imo  ihmr  homu^  and 
was  ireaied  with  tea  and  swmimeaU. 

'  How  far  have  you  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ?-» 
Six  or  seven  miles. 

'  Could  you  have  gone  farther  if  you  had  pleased  ? — Any  distance 
I  pleased. 

'  What  cities  or  towns  have  you  visited  on  such  occasions  ? — I  visited 
the  city  of  Kcsiak,  and  the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Tyho  was  too 
^  far  distant  from  the  ship,  and  I  did  not  visit  it. 

*  Is  Kesiak  a  large  town  ?— It  is. 

*  What  is  the  population  of  it?— it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  popula* 
^  tion ;  [  think  it  is  nearly  as  populous  as  Canton. 
I    *  Is  there  a  harbour  at  Kestak? — A  fine  harbour. 

*  Was  that  a  commercial  town  ? — It  is  a  commercial  town  for  junl 
'  only. 

*  Do  you  know  what  province  it  Is  in  ? — The  province  of  Canton* 

*  What  distance  from  Canton  is  it  ? — About  150  miles* 

*  Is  there  much  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Kesiak  ? — I  am  not  aware 
'  that  there  is  any.     lliere  is  a  very  large  coasting  trade. 

*  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese,  in  the  places  you  visited,  are 
^  anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce  ? — I  should  conceive  that  they 
'  were,  because  I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  inclined  to  buy  amy  tkmy 
'  that  teas  at  ail  us^td^  of  any  descriptioii, 

*  You  conceive  them  to  be  any  thing  but  an  anti-commercial  people  ? 

*  — I  should  consider  them  to  be  quite  otherwise* 

'  Do  you  conceive  that  they  have  any  antipathy  to  strangera  ? — I 
f  should  conceive  quite  otherwise.     In  the  nort/wm  provinces  espmalfyt 

*  /  was  most  politely  received^  and  my  people  were  equally  the  same, 

*  What  did  your  crew  consist  of  ? — Of  all  sorts  —  English,  nattvea 

*  of  India,  and  natives  of  the  Philippines. 

*  Wliat  number  of  Englishmen  had  you  ? — I  had  sometimes  from 
'  ten  to  twenty* 

*  WTiat  waa  the  number  of  your  crew  ? — Forty. 

*  Did  those  Englishmen  land  ? — Yes,  frequently « 

*  They  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  ? — Yes. 

I  *  Did   you  ever  hear  of  any  disturbance   between   them   and   the 
^  natives  f^-Never  thu  kast  dislurbanct\ 
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*  Were  the  crews  generally  well  received  by  the  natives  ? — Equally 

*  as  well    as  I  was    myself;   they  were  allowed   to  walk  about  the 
^  fields,  and  to  go  into  the  houses. 

*  Did  you  find  the  coast  of  China  generally  in  a  state  of  good 

*  military  defence? — I  should  say  quite   the   contrary;  because  the 

*  greatest  number  of  troops  that  ever  I  have  seen  was  in  the  train  of 

*  mandarins,  to  the  amount  of  about  500. 

*  How  were  those  armed  ? — They  were  dressed  in  red  calico  jackets, 

*  witK  a  large  bamboo  hat  on,  and  with  large  wooden   shoes,  some 
<  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  with  matchlocks,  and  some  with 

*  spears. 

*  Supposing  you  had  a   sergeant*s  party  of  English  troops,  what 
^  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  soldiers? — They  would 

*  have  run  away. 

*  Did  you  ever  go  into  their  forts  ? — Frequently. 

*  In  what  state  were  they  ?— In  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

*  What  was  the  state  of  the  guns  ? — The  guns  were  all  dangerous 

*  to  fire,  being  honey-combed ;  and  being  laia  between  two  pieces  of 

*  wood,  they  could  only  be  fired  in  a  straight  direction. 

*  Were  the  fortifications  in  a  pretty  good  state  ? — No,  quite  ruinous  ; 

*  there  were  about  forty  or  fifty  men  in  each  of  the  fortifications. 

*  Would  there  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets  ? — I  should  conceive'/ 

*  there  would  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets. 

*  Are  they  now  generally  purchased  by  those  that  can  afford  them  ? 

*  — By  every  one  that  can  afford  them. 

*  What  description  of  native  woollen  manufacture  is  there? — The 

*  only  native  woollen  manufacture  I  saw  is  in  imitation  of  cashmere 
'  shawls.     I  think  it  is  manufactured  of  goat's  hair ;  it  is  a  fine  sort 

*  of  white  flannel. 

*  Is  it  of  a  high  price? — It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  people 
'  at  all. 

*  What  is  the  common  dress  of  the  poor  people  ? — Blue  cottons. 

*  Do    you    know   where    those   cottons    are    manufactured  ?  —  In 

*  China. 

*  Do  you  know  in  what  part  ? — They  are  manufactured  in  all  the 

*  provinces.     1  have  seen  them  manufactured  in  every  village  I  have 

*  gone  into. 

*  Did  you  ever  observe  what  sort  of  machinery  they  had  for  the 

*  manufacture  of  those  cottons? — A  very  rude  loom,  quite  in  a  very 

*  old  fashion. 

'  Did  you  ever  compare  the  price  of  cotton  so  manufactured  in 

*  China  with  the  price  of  English  cotton  ? — No,  I  never  did ;  ii  it  much 

*  dearer  than  English  coUon,  because  English  cottons  sell  in  China  at 
'  very  fair  prices,  and  they  dye  English  long  cloths  afterwards  as  a 

*  substitute  for  their  cottons,  and  they  are  much  cheaper. 

*  Do  the  natives  prefer  their  own,  being  dearer  ? — Their  own  cottons 

*  wear  better ;  but  a  cheap  article  is  always  a  great  object  with  the 

*  Chinese,  even  if  it  should  not  wear  so  well. 

'  Supposing  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on  between  England  and 

*  China,  do  you  not  imagine  that  the  cheap  manufacture  of  England 

*  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplant  the  dear  manufacture  of 

*  China  ? — /  have  no  doubt  it  uxmld  entirely. 

*  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 

*  establish  any  stricter  regulations  with  respect  to  intercourse  with  the 
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*  shore  than  at  other  places?— Not  any ;  /  allmoid  m^  tmw  iu  ffo  €m 

*  nhort'  at  am/  time  they  pimimd*  j 

*  (lave  you  ever  known  any  incOTivenience  trom  u? — Not  any.         M 

*  Have  you  known  any  to  happen  with  any  other  thip  ? — Not  way.      ■ 

*  Was  it  the  general  practice  of  tlic  ships? — It  wfis;  there  was  nrtcpl 

*  the  least  disturbance. 

Our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  tlie 
above  extracts  are  completely  conclusive  as  to  this  second  branch  of 
our  inqviiry.  They  prove,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  whatever  pecu- 
liarities may  attach  to  the  Chinese,  an  antipathy  to  commerce  or  to 
strangers  h  not  one  of  tliem.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  establti»hed 
ihat  they  are  a  highly  commercial  people,  that  business  may  be  con- 
ducted wiih  them  with  the  greatest  facdity  and  security;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  valuable  cargoes  may  be  dispoz^ed  of,  and  large  ships  un- 
loaded and  loaded  in  the  port  of  Canton,  in  legs  time,  and  with  far  leg** 
expense,  than  in  either  London  or  LiverptiiiL  It  is  also  Bhown,  thai 
the  apprehensions,  if  such  were  really  felt  by  any  one,  of  disturbances 
arising  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  discipline  in  the  crews  of  private 
ships,  are  altogether  futile  and  visionary  t  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
private  traders  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  any  tumults  between  their  sailors  and  the  natives.  It  has  been 
farther  shown,  that  an  advantageous  trade  may  be  safely  carried  on 
with  the  ports  of  China  to  the  north  of  Canton;  that  we  may  buy  tea 
at  first  hand  in  the  provinces  where  it  is  raised  ;'and  that  extensive 
markets  for  our  cottons,  woollens,  &c.,  may  be  opened  all  along  the 
lengthened  shores  of  the  *  celestial  empire/  All,  therefore,  that  the 
Company  and  its  advocates  have  said  about  their  monopoly  being  ncces' 
sary,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  character  and  in- 
stitutions, falls  to  tlie  ground.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  destitute  cvea 
of  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  trado 
to  New  York  should  be  subjected  to  a  monocioly, because  the  Americans 
have  neither  an  established  church  nor  a  king*  Every  nation  has  its 
distinguishing  features  ;  but  the  notion,  so  generally  entertained,  thai 
the  Chinese  were  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  contempt  of  commerce 
and  of  strangersi  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  delusion  can  possibly 
be. 

!IL  We  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  this  inquiry,  or  to  the  inves* 
ligation  whether  the  Company  have  carried  on  the  trade  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  would  have  been  carried  had  it  been  open  to  private 
individuals  to  engage  in. 

U  can  hardly  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  any  very 
lengthened  discussions  under  this  head.  Every  one  must  be  satisfied, 
on  general  grounds,  that  the  Company  have  not  carried  the  trade  to 
any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  would  have  been  carried  but  for^ 
the  monopoly.  *  The  spirit  of  monopolists,*  to  borrow  the  just  and  ex- 
pressive language  of  Giobon,  *  is  narrow,  lassy,  and  oppressive.     Their 

*  work  is  more   costly  and  less  productive  than  that  of  independent 

*  artists;  and  the  new  improvements  so  eagerly  grasped  by  the  coni- 
'  petition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  with  slow  and  sullen  reluctance  in 
«  those  proud  corporations,  above  the  fear  of  a  rival,  and  below  the 

*  confession  of  an  error,'  Even  though  the  directors  of  a  great  associa* 
tion  like  the  East  India  Company,  were  disposed  to  extend  its  commerce, 
and  to  manage  it  according  to  the  most  approved   principles,  they  are 
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wholly  without  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  They  must 
operate  through  servants ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  employes 
of  such  a  body,  —  that  the  '  gentlemen,'  for  example,  of  the  factory  at 
Canton,  with  their  8,000/.  and  10,000/.  a  year,  and  free  table,  will  ever 
display  that  watchful  attention  to  the  Company *8  interests,  or  conduct 
the  business  intrusted  to  their  care  with  the  same  unsparing  economy, 
that  will  be  practised  by  private  merchants  trading  on  their  own  account, 
superintendmg  their  own  concerns,  and  responsible  in  their  own  private 
fortunes  for  every  error  they  may  commit?  The  affairs  of  the  Company, 
whatever  have  been  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  have  always  been 
managed,  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  managed,  according  to 
a  system  of  routine.  Their  captains,  and  mercantile  agents,  are,  we 
doubt  not,  '  all  honourable  men  ;*  but  it  were  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  in- 
dividuals trading  on  their  own  account,  in  the  great  requisites  of  zeal, 
conduct,  and  skill. 

These  general  considerations  will,  in  the  estimation  of  every  reasonable 
person,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  part  of  the  question. 
But  the  facts  to  which  we  may  appeal  are  not  less  conclusive. 

In  one  respect,  the  East  India  Company  have  displayed  extraordinary 
address  in  managing  their  affairs.  Tliey  have  contrived  to  make  it  be 
generally  believed  that  they  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  that 
their  operations  could  not  be  disturbed  without  considerable  hazard  to 
the  manufacturing  interest.  How  they  succeeded  in  procuring  cur- 
rency for  such  a  notion,  we  know  not ;  but,  assuredly,  none  was  ever 
more  unfounded.  The  commerce  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, exclusive  of  the  importation  of  tea,  is  utterly  insignificant.  The 
entire  value  of  all  the  commodities  exported  by  them  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  besides  military  stores,  does  not  exceed  the  miserable  pittance 
of  750,000/.  And  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  commodities  they  export  to 
all  the  vast  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca  hardly  exceed  those  that 
are  annually  sent  by  a  few  petty  merchants  to  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
Oj^cto/' document :— - 

Value  of  Exports  by  the  East  India  Company  from  Great  Britain  to 
CAtna.— (See  Pari.  Paper,  No.  412,  Sess.  1828.) 


Species  of  Goods. 

Years  ending  5th  January 

r 
1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

Cotton  Manufactures 

Iron   in  bars  (British) 

Lead  and  Shot 

Skins  and  Furs 

Woollens 

All  other  articles      • 

Total  value  of  Exports'! 
by  the  East  India  - 
Company  to  China  J 

£ 

6,092 

13,482 

8,793 

674,585 
5,095 

£ 

15,502 

22,433 

33,516 

532,221 

8,467 

£ 

167 

17,214 

39,221 

31,151 

652,047 

5,058 

£ 

11,995 
36,067 
41,918 

756,968 
5,082 

£ 

24,350 
32,154 

413,422 
3,137 

jtf708,047 

612,139 

744,856 

852,030 

493,815 
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Though  so  trifling  a  trade  were  entirely  annihilated^  the  loss  would 
not  be  sensible  at  the  end  of  six  months.  And  even  this  stunted  and 
petty  trade  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  profitable.  Whatever  the 
Company  have  made  by  their  trade,  (if  they  have  really  made  any 
thing,)  has  been  derived  iVom  their  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  tea. 
Mr.  St.  George  Tucker^  one  of  the  directors,  has  admitted  tnis  fact  in 
the  most  explicit  manner:  — '  T%€  exports  io  India  ami  China  nrvtr^' 
says  he,  *  yrtalticed  a  pr^  gmerall^^  or  for  a  ctmHnuancc^     The  trade 

*  was  resorted  to,  and  fmme^mred  in,  upon  a  variety  of  mixed  consi- 

*  derations ;  partly  to  supply  a  rc?mittance  to  the  tast,  where,  until 

*  lately,  we  required  funds  tor  the  purchase  of  return  cargoes ;  partly 

*  to  supply  tlie  Chinese   and  our  Indian  eubjrcts  with  articles  which 

*  they  could  not  obtain  tlirough   other  chamiels,  while  the  exclui^tve 

*  trade  was  vested  io  the  Compnny  ;  partly  to  occupy  tonnage  which 

*  would  otherwise  have  been  unproductive  ;  but  chierty  to  benefit  the 

*  munufacturing  and  other  interests  of  this  country,  by  mtroducing  and 
'  circulating  our  fabrtcs«  and  the  produce  of  our  lands,  throughout  the 

*  wide  regions  of  Asia*  which  were  accessible  to   our  enterprise.* -^ 
(Tucker's  Fituiucial  Skitf  off/ie  Easi  India  Cotnpany^  p.  191.) 

Giving  the  Company  credit  for  their  efforts  to  circulate  our  fabrics 
through  what  are  truly  called  the  •  wide  regions  o(  Asia,*  we  must  say 
that  they  strikingly  exenipliiy  the  fable,  MonteM pariuriunt,  &c.  China, 
not  to  mention  the  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca,  contains 
150.000,000  of  inhabitanU  ;  it  abounds  in  products  6t  for  the  European 
markets,  and  the  people,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are  most  anxious  to 
obtain  ours  in  exchange.  It  is  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  since 
the  Company  began  to  trade  with  this  *  wide  region;*  during  that 
lengthened  period  they  have  been  allowed  to  conduct  that  trade  in 
their  own  way,  having  been  protected  by  their  monopoly  against  the 
competition  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  long  pro- 
bation, they  have  succeeded  in  annually  disposing  (at  a  ioas^  be  it 
observed)  of  ^'20,000  worth  of  cottons,  and  ^4I3,(KX>  worth  of 
woollens  I  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof  be  desired  of  the  deadening 
influence  of  monopoly  ?  —  of  its  tendency  to  narrow  and  choke  up 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  broadest  and  deepest  channels  of  com- 
mercial intercourse?  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  —  and  our 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  most  experienced  merchants^ 
that  had  the  trade  with  China  bet;n  free  during  the  last  Ally  years,  our 
exports  to  it  only  would  have  amounted,  at  this  moment,  to  .^8,000,000, 
or  ^10,000,000  a  year. 

Wliile  the  Company's  export  of  woollensp  trifling  as  it  has  always 
been,  has  been  recently  falling  00*,  that  of  the  Americans  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.  Formerly  the  Americana  used  to  export  little 
except  bullion  ;  but  at  present  their  ships  come  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  take  on  board  manufactured  goods,  which  they  carry  to 
China*  Now.  the  fact  that  such  a  trade  is  carried  on,  shows,  that 
thought  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods  to  China  i»  productive  only  of  loss,  it  ts  advantageous  when 
conducted  by  individuals.  It  is  true,  that  some  oi'  those  who  have  at 
difl*erent  times  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  China 
have  failed  ;  but  such  contingencies  attach  to  all  businesnes,  and  are 
fka  numerous  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
W  ia  any  other,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  amrmcd  that  it  is  disad* 
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vantageous.  The  fiulures  in  qaesdon  took  place  chiefly  amongst  those 
vho  engaged  in  the  trade  without  sofficient  capital  and  experience, 
and  attempted  suddenly  to  force  it  beyond  due  bounds.  Those  who 
prcvecutea  it  on  sounder  principles  are  Yery  wealthy.  The  largest 
fortunes  in  the  United  States  hare  been  made  in  the  China  trade. 
Mr.  Cashing,  an  American  merchant,  lately  of  Canton,  has  re<:ently 
retired  from  business  frith,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  of  jtSOOfiOQ^  and  there 
are  many  others  that  have  been  hardly  less  successful. 

It  is  material,  too,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  thd  free  Qiina  trade 
has  been  thtis  productive  of  wealth  to  the  American  merchants  engaged 
in  it,  it  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Union.  The 
American  public  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  tea — that  is, 
with  an  important  necessary  of  life  —  for  little  more  than  a  third  of 
what  it  has  cost  the  people  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Had 
the  China  trade  of  England  been  conducted  in  a  similar  way,  it  would, 
besides  affording  an  advantageous  market  for  eight  or  ten  millions* 
worth  of  produce,  have  enriched  vast  numbers  of  our  merchants,  ship- 
owners, &c^  and  saved  two  millions  a-year  to  the  public  in  the  cost  of 
tea. 

But  were  the  monopoly  set  aside,  besides  the  vast  empire  of  China, 
tiie  resources  of  the  extensive  and  populous,  though  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, countries  of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  Siam,  the  empire  of 
Japan,  and  the  archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  would  be  made  available 
for  mercantile  purposes.  The  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  worlds  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  From  the  era  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  to  the  present  day,  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India 
and  China  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  fetters.  A  depart- 
ment of  commerce  so  extensive,  had  it  been  properly  cultivated,  as  to 
have  afforded  full  scope  for  the  mercantile  resources  of  every  nation, 
but  requiring  great  perseverance,  skill,  and  enterprize  in  its  establish- 
ment, has  been  made  over  to  a  handful  of  monopolists,  who  have 
wasted  all  the  energies  of  which  they  were  capable  in  warlike  uoder- 
takings.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  of  the  thousands  of  admirable 
harbours  to  tlie  eastward  of  Malacca,  Canton  and  Manilla  are  almost 
the  only  ones  that  have  ever  been  visited  by  English  merchant-ships. 
We  have,  in  fkct,  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of  the  most  extensive 
markets,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  delivered  them  over  to 
those  who  do  not  resort  to  them  as  merchants,  but  as  monopolists,  to 
get  cargoes  of  tea,  which  they  afterwards  sell  to  us  upon  their  own 
terms,  and  at  an  exorbitant  advance.  This  conduct  has  not  been  more 
injurious  to  ourselves,  than  to  the  nations  it  has  so  long  deprived  of 
the  advantages  derivable  from  a  free  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  improvement  that  might  have  been  accom* 
nlished,  not  in  the  arts  only,  but  in  the  sciences,  moral  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  had  there  been  nothing  to  hinder 
our  communication  with  them  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
Commerce  is  the  ^rand  engine  by  which  the  blessings  of  science  and 
civilization  are  universally  diffused.  While  it  enriches,  it  also  instructs 
and  stimulates  the  industry  and  invention  of  those  who  carry  it  on. 
That  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  know- 
ledge of  all  sorts  should  hitherto  have  had  so  little  influence  upon 
thoir  Asiatic  brethren,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  jealous  systems  of 
commercial  policy  that   have  obtained  amongst  us.     Had  European 
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adventurers  been  allowed  to  resort  freely  to  the  ditfcrent  coualriea  of 
the  Eiut,  and  been  pennitted  to  trade  freely  with  their  mother  coun- 
trieSt  the  foundations  of  improvement  would  have  Jong  since  been  laid 
in  nations  tiiat  are  stiJl  comparatively  barbarous.  We  trust,  however, 
that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  and  that  European  arts  and  sciences  will  no 
longer  be  excluded  from  some  of  the  tinest  and  most  extensive  coun- 
tries m  the  world,  that  the  sickly  existence  of  a  decrepit  and  worn  out 
monopoly  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  open  new  and  boundless  market* 
for  the  products  of  our  artisans,  and  they  are  called  upon  to  assist  in 
forwardmg  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  positive  evils 
inflicted  by  the  monopoly  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  but  they  are 
really  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  good  which  it  preventiw  It 
checks  the  spirit  of  improvement,  paralyzes  industry,  aud  u[dialds  ig- 
norance  and  barbarism  m  vast  countries.  Its  abolition  will  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  every  man  in  England,  the  *  gentlemen"  of  the  factory 
only  excepted ;  but  though  it  were  otherwise,  justice  to  many  millionj* 
of  our  fellow  men,  less  happily  situated  than  ourselves,  requires  that 
we  should  subvert  the  barrier  which  has  proved  so  formidable  an  obstacle 
to  their  advancement. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  rejects  the 
Japanese*  their  jealousy  of  strangers  will  always  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  any  considerable  traiffic  with  them.  There  is,  however, 
good  reason  to  think  that  this  jealousy  has  been  very  much  exagge- 
rated. The  exclusion  of  Europeans  from  Japan,  into  which  they  were 
at  one  time  freely  admitted,  was  a  conseouencc  of  the  proselytising 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  of  the  cabals  that  the  Portuguese  ex- 
cited against  the  government*  Were  their  coasts  once  visited  by  really 
free  traders,  anxious  only  to  carry  on  a  friendly  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial  intercourse,  without  having  any  ulterior  objects  in  view,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  supposed  aversion  of  tlie  Japanese  to  strangers 
would  be  found  to  be  quite  imaginary.  There  are  some  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Deans,  to  whose  valuable  evidence  we  have  already- 
referred,  which  go  far  to  confirm  what  has  now  been  stated.  AfVer 
informing  the  Committee  that  the  Dutch  continue  to  send  two  vessels 
annually,  of  any  size  they  please,  to  Japan,  Mr.Deans  was  asked,  *  Does 

*  any  other  European  nation  trade  at  all  with  them  ? — I  am  not  aware 
*'  that  any  European  nation   trades   with   them.     I  saw  a  captain  of  a 

*  ship  from  Bengal,  who  got  upon  that  coast,  and  the  boatH  came  oW  to 

*  him  in  great  numbers,  and  purchased  «wy  kitviof  article  Utey  had  of 

*  Bfiiish  maniifartwre ;  they  had  very  little  unfortunately,  but  they  sohl 

*  all  that  they  had  in  barter  for  provisions,  which  they  were  out  of. 

*  The  otiicers  of  the  government  also  came  on  board,  and  ordered  him 

*  ofi\  but  at  the  same  time  asked  him  if  he  had  any  cloth  such  as  his 

*  coat  was  made  of,  or  any  articles  of  that  kind,  for  they  were  anxious 
'  to  purchase  them.  He  said  he  had  not,  and  when  he  came  back  they 
'  fold  him  to  bt  sure  tobrinf;  articles  of  thai  kindy  but  on  no  account  was 

*  he  to  come  back.*  This  is  quite  of  a  niece  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  mandarins,  who  denounce  punishments  against  the  smuggling 
of  opium,  at  tJie  same  time  that  they  give  every  possible  facility  to  the 
smuggler.     Mr.  Deans  was  then  asked,  *  Do  you  know  the  number  of 

*  the   Chinese  junks  that  trade  to   Japan? — I  cannot   be  sure  of  the 

*  extent,  but  I  believe  it  is  considerable.^ Is  it  the  general  imprcssimv 
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*  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  that  provided  a  change  were  to  take 

<  place  in  the  mode  of  transacting  business  with  Japan,  a  very  consider- 

<  able  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  that  empire  ? — It  would  be  an 

<  illicit  trade  ;  but  our  enterprizing  countrymen  generally  manage  to 

*  conduct  a  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world  they  can  get  to.— 

*  Should  you  not  expect  that  if  free  traders  were  admitted  to  China, 

*  they  would  find  the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  empire  of 

<  Japan  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would  ;  but  ifihe^  did  net,  the  Ckmem 

*  would Jind  the  means  of  conveying  to  Japan  such  articles  as  theyjound 

*  would  suit  them,  whether  of  Chinese  or  European  mamrfachu^  (Report, 
p.  242.) 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Deans  gives  the  following  testimony  as  to  the 
injury  arising  to  the  English  merchants  and  ship-owners  from  the  ex* 
elusion  of  British   ships  from  the  Chinese  seas: — •  During  your  re- 

<  sidence  at  Batavia,  have  you  had  any  evidence  of  disadvantages  to 

<  which  British  ships  have  been  subject  in  consequence  of  their  exclu- 

<  sion  from  the  ports  of  China? — I    have  had  many.    I  have  often 

<  myself,  in  shippmg  goods  to  China,  been  obliged  either  to  get  freight 

<  on  foreign  vessels,  or  to  hire  Dutch  colonial  vessels  to  proceed  to 

<  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  to  meet  the  Company's  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
*■  either  disposing  of  the  produce  I  had  for  the  China  market,  or  of 

<  sending  it  on  freight  to  China. — Has  the  state  of  the  law  put  you 

<  under  the  necessity  of  shipping  consignments  of  produce  in  foreign 

<  vessels  ? — I  have  shipped  in  foreign  vessels  for  China,  hecoMse  I  could 

*  not  avail  myself  of  the  unemployed  British  tonnage  which  were  lying  m 

<  the  harbour,  and  which  would  gladly  have  gone  to  Chincu*     (Report, 
p.  236.) 

There  is  no  obstacle,  except  what  arises  from  the  Company's  pri- 
vilege, to  the  canying  on  of  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Philip* 
pine  islands.  The  natives  are  very  well  disposed  towards  strangers, 
particularly  British ;  and  the  Spaniards  and  Chinese,  settled  at  Manilla 
and  other  places,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  means  by  which  they 
may  obtain  an  advantageous  market  for  the  products  they  have  to 
dispose  of. 

The  extensive  countries  surrounding  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  whole 
coasts  of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  are  furnished  with  excellent  har- 
bours, some  of  which  are  situated  at  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  that 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  affording  every  facility  for  the  most 
extensive  commerce.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  though  these 
countries  have  ceased  for  a  very  long  period  to  be  frequented  by  Eu- 
ropeans, a  pretty  extensive  intercourse  was,  at  one  time,  carried  on 
with  them.  Both  English  and  French  were  established  in  considerable 
numbers,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Siam ;  and  it 
was  owing  to  their  own  misconduct, — to  their  grasping  at  peculiar 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  not  to  any  hostility  to  strangers  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  ~  that  they  were  expelled.  The  truth  is,  that, 
until  the  Americans  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas,  the  foreign  adven- 
turers by  whom  they  were  visited  had  but  little  of  the  genuine  mer- 
cantile character.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India 
Companies  were  never  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  mercantile  profits 
that  mieht  have  been  made  by  industrious  individuals,  but  were  always 
engaged  in  schemes  to  obtain  some  preference  or  exclusive  advantage, 
or  to  subjugate  the  country.     The  spirit  of  monopoly  tainted  all  their 
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proceedings:  and  the  great  military  and  naval  (K>wcr  of  the  Conipanies 
rendered  thera  domineering  as  well  as  rapacious,*  Instead  of  fit- 
tempting  to  rise  to  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  laborious  inditstry,  they 
commonly  resorted  to  a  more  compendious  process,  and  endeavoured 
10  effect  their  object  by  stratagern  or  force.  The  history  of  European 
commerce  in  the  East  is  really  nothing  but  the  history  of  a  conihtued 
mrieji  o/*  usurp€tiions ;  nor  can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances feel  surprised  that  such  native  princes  as  had  ilie  means  ex- 
cluded those  from  thuir  territories  whose  object  was  not  to  maintain  a 
fair  and  friendly  commerce^  but  to  extort  oppreasive  privileges,  or  to 
make  conquests. 

But  monopoly  has  had  it,^  day.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  a  system,  productive  of  sucn  baneful  results,  can  be  continued. 
And,  when  the  innumerable  ports  and  tiiarkets  of  Asia  are  opened  to 
the  free  competition  of  British  merchants,  every  thing  will  taKC  a  new 
face.  Countries  will  then  be  explored  that  have  hardly  yet  been 
Ttsited  ;  new  channels  will  be  opened  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
capital^  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  industry;  and  commerce, 
relieved  from  the  poisonous  influence  of  monopoly,  will  become  what 
it  has  never  hitherto  been  in  India,  the  most  copious  source  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civilization. 

These  statements  are  not  merely  consistent  with  probability ;  they 
are,  as  has  already  been  seen,  confirmed  by  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  highest  mercantile  authorities.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  that 
the  advocates  of  monopoly  tell  us,  that  the  Company  has  pushed  the 
trade  to  its  farthest  limits,  and  that,  in  all  the  immense  range  of  thickly- 
peopled  provinces  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire 
and  ltd  subsidiary  slates,  it  is  impofittible  to  find  a  vent  for  more  than 
the  500f000i.  worth  of  British  goods  sent  to  Canton  by  the  Company  I 
Such  ludicrously  absurd  assertions  are  unworthy  of  one  momenta 
attention.  They  are  of  a  piece  with  those  that  were  made  in  1813,  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Hindustan.  At  a  general  court 
held  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  26th  January  1813,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  it  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  export  of  British  gooda 
to  India ;  that  the  Company  actually  suffered  a  loss  in  carrying  on  thin 
department  of  their  trade;  that  the  markets  were  already  glutted  with 
goods  imported  from  India  ;  and  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  would 
be  no  other  than  a  *  ruinous  transfer*  of  it  into  new  channels,  attended 
with  *  the  beggary  of  many  thousandu  of  industrious  individuals/  Such 
were  the  statements  solemnly  put  forth  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1813,  and,  witJi  the  exception  of  that  which  refers  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Company,  every  one  of  them  has  been  proved  to  be 
entirely  unfounded.  In  1814,  the  last  year  of  the  exclusive  trade  to 
India,  and  the  period  when  the  Company  proclaimed  that  the  exports 
to  it  had  attained  their  maximum,  they  amounted  to  870,I77A ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  fact,  in  1819,  four  years  after  the  trade  hod 
been  opened,  the  exports  amounted  to  3,05"i,74'I/M  and  in  182^  they 
amounted  to  4-,70I,784/.  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  similar  results  would 
follow  from  opening  the  trade  to  China?  ITic  very  idea  of  referring 

•  It  has  lieen  the  smae  at  all  times.    When  Dampier  visited  the  factory  newly 
eilabliaheil  b^v  the  Cominmv  at  Bencoolen,  he  found  two  Rajahs  inthc  stocks 
because  they  liad  not  brought  down  to  the  fort  the  quantity  of  pqjper  the  governor 
had  sent  fi>r !  — DampicrU  Voyaget,  voi  ii.  p.  183. 
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to  the  experience  of  the  East  India  Company,  upon  such  a  subject, 
involves  an  absurdity  ;  its  experience  might  be  worth  something  were 
it  proposed  to  establish  a  new  company  with  similar  privileges  ;  but  it 
is  utterly  worthless  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  efforts,  or  the  successs 
of  free  traders,  with  whom  monopoly  has  nothing  in  common. 

It  appears,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  Company's  monopoly 
as  respects  the  price  at  which  they  have  supplied  the  British  marxets 
with  tea,  the  difficulties  supposed  to  attach  to  the  carrying  on  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  China  and  the  contiguous  nations,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  trade  with  them  has  been,  and  may  be,  carried, 
that  it  is  alike  indefensible.  We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  of  a  single 
argument  entitled  to  a  moment's  consideration  that  can  be  urged  in 
its  behalf.  It  has  every  fault  that  a  monopoly  can  have.  It  entails  a 
heavy  direct  burden  on  the  people  of  Britain  ;  and  it  is  incalculably 
injurious  to  thenfl  and  to  the  Eastern  world,  by  preventing  the  growtn 
of  the  vast  commerce  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  on  between 
them.  The  inquiries  into  which  the  Parliamentary  Committees  have 
entered  were  not  necessary  to  satisfy  any  one,  who  had  attended  to 
the  subject,  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly.     But  we  arc,  notwithstanding,  glad  that  they  have  been 

gone  into.  Every  assertion  put  forward  by  the  Company  has  been 
isproved.  All  their  fables  about  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an 
intercourse  with  so  '  peculiar'  a  race  as  the  Chinese,  have  vanished 
like  '  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision/  And  it  appears  that  the  only 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  their  own  oppressive  privi* 
leges.  To  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  charter  should 
be  renewed,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Company  had  power  to 
prevail  on  the  legislature  to  act  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  of  all 
principle,  and  of  its  most  sacred  duties,  not  to  the  people  of  Britain 
only,  but  to  the  Eastern  world. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  trade  to  China  be  thrown  open,  and 
every  vestige  of  the  existing  monopoly  abolished ;  it  is  farther  neces- 
sary that  the  Company  should  be  absoltUdy  interdicted  from  having  any 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  commercial  affairs. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  enough,  in  vindication  of  such  a  regulation,  to 
observe,  that  the  duties  of  sovereigns  and  of  merchants  are  quite 
incompatible.  If  the  Company  choose  to  relinquish  their  territorial 
rights  and  privileges,  and  cease  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  India,  we  should  be  the  first  to  hail  their  coming  into 
the  field  of  free  commercial  competition.  But  we  object  to  their  being 
allowed  to  combine  in  their  own  persons  the  separate  and  irreconcilable 
functions  of  tea-dealers  and  rulers  of  a  mighty  empire.  Let  them 
make  their  election ;  let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  grocers  or 
emperors ;  but  do  not  let  them  attempt  both.  The  counting-house  is 
not  a  school  in  which  to  breed  statesmen ;  nor  is  the  treasury  or  the 
camp  a  school  in  which  to  breed  merchants.  We  do  not  mean  to 
underrate  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  directors ;  but  were  they 
ten  times  greater  than  they  really  are,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they 
should  be  able  to  fathom  all  sorts  of  mysteries,  —  to  occupy  themselves, 
at  one  period,  in  legislating  for  a  vast  empire,  in  directing  the  march 
of  armies,  and  arbitrating  between  contending  states  ;  and  that,  having 
done  this,  they  should  forthwith  doff  the  character  of  the  monarch,  to 
assume  that  of  his  oilman,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  rate  of  ex« 
13 
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change,  and  the  quality  and  price  of  saltpetre.  To  be  a  good  grocer 
or  cheesemonger^  a  man  niu^t  be  nothing  else.  If  the  Compiuiy  prefer 
these  useful  functions  to  those  of  a  JofYier  character,  we  shaJJ  not  blume 
them  for  tlie  choice.  Hut  we  protest  against  their  being  alJowed  to 
carry  a  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  ledger  in  the  other,  —  to  act  at 
once  a*  »overeign%  and  tea  dealers. 

It  is  not.  however,  soJelj*  from  the  obvious  impossihility  of  their  being 
able  to  discharge  MUch  opposite  duties,  without  neglecting  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  botht  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  abso* 
lute  necessity  of  forbidding  the  East  India  Company  from  having  any 
concern  with  commercial  aftairs.  Till  this  be  done,  the  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  East,  and  between  different  places  in  tlie  East, 
will  always  be  upon  an  insecure  foundation,  llie  mercantile  agents  of 
the  I^8t  India  Company  are  not  influenced  by  the  same  motives  that 
induence  private  merchants.  Tlieir  object  is  not  so  much  to  buy  an 
article  at  the  lowent  price,  as  to  get  it  cmtte  qui  arnie.  Hiey  know  that 
the  revenues  of  India  are  pledged  to  make  good  tlieir  contracts,  and 
the  higher  the  price  paid  by  them,  the  higher  will  be  their  commission* 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  Uiat  there  can  be  any  thing  like  fair  competition  in 
markets  occasionally  frequented  by  such  persons.  It  is  their  interfe- 
rence, and  that  only',  that  renders  the  trade  to  India  so  very  hazardous* 
Whenever  it  is  known  that  tliey  are  in  the  market  m  purchasers,  the 
commodity  in  demand,  whether  it  be  indigo,  cotton,  silk,  pepper,  or 
saltpetre,  immediately  rints  ten.  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  so  that  all 
the  combinalions  and  catcubtioni*  of  the  private  traders  arc  in  a  mo- 
ment overset.  In  Illustration  of  this,  we  may  mention,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Company  having  sent  out  large  orders  for  the  purchase  of 
Bengal  i»idigo,  the  local  t^overnmout,  aware  how  prices  would  rise  when 
it  was  known  the  Company  were  in  the  market,  employ cd  Mr.  Palmer 
(late  Palmer  and  Co.)  secretly  to  purchase  for  them;  but  Mr.  Palmcr*s 
purchases  very  soon  exceeding  what  were  known  to  be  his  own  private 
wantci,  it  was  llrst  suspected,  and  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  waa 
buying  for  the  Company,  when  prices  immediately  rose  from  190  to 
tJSO  or  240  rupees  per  maund.  The  corrc^tpomlents  of  the  private  mer- 
chants, who  hitd  received  orders  to  purchase  indigo,  were,  <  ' 
compelled  to  pay  the  same  enhanced  price*     No  sooner,  hou  \ 

the  indigo  got  to  England,  than  the  price  fell  back  to  its  Jiaturul  Icvtl, 
most  of  it  being  sold  at  a  very  heavy  loss. 

The  only  argument  put  forward  by  the  Company  xu  defence  of  their 
Indian  trade  is,  tliat  otheiwrHe  they  wouUl  not  be  able  to  reuli/e  the 
surplus  revenue  of  India  in  England.  But  if  we  may  believe  their  own 
accounts,  such  surplus  revenue  has  rarely  exieiied,  and  could  not,  there* 
fore,  be  very  difficult  to  realize.  Although,  however,  it  had  been  ten 
times  greater  than  it  really  has  been,  the  Company  miglil  have  got  it 
paid  over  to  them  in  Leadenhall  Street  without  the  slightest  inconvc- 
iiience,  supposing  they  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  trade.  What  is  to 
prevent  them  from  buying  bills  upon  London  ?  Tliis  is  what  a  private 
individual  in  Calcutta  would  do  who  wished  to  make  a  remittance  to 
England;  and  if  the  Company  do  the  same,  they  may  remit  a  million 
with  less  trouble  than  they  now  remit  IO,(KX)/,  It  is  well  known  to 
every  mercantile  man  in  London,  that  they  are  at  this  moment  selling 
indigo  that  cost  them  a  rupee,  or  2**^  in  India,  tot  1*.  2f/., —  incurring  a 
loss  upon  the  rcmillanec  o'^  no  less  than  kouty  per  mU,  f  Now,  mark 
haw  eajsily  this  heavy  toss  might  have  been  avoided*     In  Sepleinber 
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1829»  the  Bengal  government  advertised  that  they  would  advance  on 
cargoes  to  England  two-thirds  of  their  ascertained  value,  for  good  billsy 
in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  six  months*  sight,  and  1#.  1  Id.  the 
rupee ;  the  advance  being  guaranteed  by  the  eargo  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  till  the  bills  were  paid.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
most  of  these  bills  were  paid  on  presentation,  six  months  before  they 
were  due,  and  some  months  before  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  goods 
on  which  the  advance  was  made.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  remittance 
made  to  the  Company  in  the  most  expeditious  way  possible,  and  with- 
out their  incurring  the  smallest  loss,  or  even  risk.  Whereas  in  their 
simultaneous  attempt  to  remit  revenue  by  importing  Indian  produce, 
they  have  incurred  a  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds ; 
at  the  same  time  that,  by  glutting  the  market  with  indigo,  they  have 
done  serious  injury  to  the  private  trader.  Need  another  word  be  said 
to  show  the  extreme  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  advantage 
to  all  parties  of  preventing  its  repetition? 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Company  s  exports  of  all  sorts  of 
British  produce  to  China  do  not  exceed  500,000/.  a-year.  But  the 
prime  cost  of  the  teas  purchased  by  the  Company  amounts  to  a  much 
larger  sum ;  the  excess  being  made  up  principally  by  cargoes  of  cotton, 
&c.,  sent  on  their  account  from  India  to  China.  The  mode  in  which 
the  Company  possess  themselves  of  the  cotton  in  question  deserves  to 
be  pointed  out,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  imitation.  On  the 
western  shores  of  India,  there  are  what  are  called  cotton  plantations  ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  power,  the  Company  claim,  and 
actually  take,  half  the  produce  of  these  plantations  as  a  land-tax,  com- 
pelling the  cultivators  to  sell  them  the  other  half  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  judge,  collector,  and  commercial  resident  of  the  district ;  —  that 
is,  by  Hue  servants  of  the  Company.  But  all  the  cotton  obtained  by  this 
unparalleled  system  of  oppression  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Company,  their  agents  are  every  now  and  then  coming 
into  the  market  as  buyers.  Prices  are  never  allowed  to  settle  at  their 
natural  level ;  so  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  are  not  only 
ruinous  to  the  grower,  but  to  every  one  connected  with  the  trade. 

Besides  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  Britain  to  China,  the  Com- 
pany have  also  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  India  to  China.  No 
private  merchant  can  send  a  ship  from  Calcutta  or  Bombav  to  Canton 
without  licence  from  the  Company.  The  demand  in  China  for  the 
cotton  and  opium  of  India,  and  for  the  products  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  is  very  great,  and  a  most  extensive  trade  would  be 
carried  on  between  these  countries  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  private  traders  are  placed  of  getting  returns.  The 
Company  will  not  allow  them  to  fetch  away  a  single  pound  of  tea,  ex- 
cept the  little  that  is  required  for  Hindostan ;  so  that  they  have  little 
other  means  of  getting  payment  except  by  smuggling  silver  out  of 
Canton  at  some  risk  and  certain  loss,  or  by  paying  the  proceeds  of  the 
cargo  into  the  Company's  treasury  at  Canton,  and  getting  bills,  mostly 
at  an  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  on  the  Company's  governments 
in  India.  It  is  seldom  that  bills  can  be  obtained  on  England,  and  then 
only  for  a  limited  amount.  Such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  is,  in 
some  respects,  advantageous  to  the  Company,  but  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  injurious  both  to  India  and  England.  The  ships  that  get 
licences  to  carry  cargoes  to  China  are,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to 
return  to  India  in  ballast.  The  whole  expense  of  the  voyage  is  thus 
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made  to  fall  on  the  outward  cargo ;  and  the  trade  Is  In  tlils  way  con* 
fined  ta  less  certamlv  than  a  twentieth  part  of  what  it  would  he  were 
it  thrown  o^ett,  ana  all  individuals  allowed  either  to  carry  to  or  hring 
from  Canton  such  commodities  as  they  pleased. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumi^tances  under  which  cotton  is 
obtained  in  India  for  the  China  market.  Opium  is  the  other  great 
article  of  export;  and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  when  we  tell 
them  that  its  production  and  sale  are  engrossed  by  the  Company.  In 
iuctf  this  m6nopoly  witliin  a  monopoly  not  long  since  netted  the  Com* 
pany  nearly  900.000/.  a  year ;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  are  aware  that,  only  about  nine  years  ago,  that  very  opium  for 
which  the  Company  allowed  the  growers  5s,  or  S#«  4</.  per  lb.,  was  sold 
by  them  for  60s*  I  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  recent  introduction 
of  large  quantities  of  Malwa  and  Turkey  opium  into  tlie  market,  its 
price  has  been  greatly  reduced,  thuugh  it  is  still  three  or  four  times 
more  than  it  would  be  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  produced. 

It  is»  therefore,  indispensable,  if  we  would  not  trample  upon  all  the 
best  rights  of  the  people  of  Britam  and  the  Eo8t,  and  voluntarily  op* 
pose  both  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that 
the  Company's  monopoly  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  this 
abolition  will  not  be  enough.  It  is  further  indispensable  that  the 
Company  should  ibe  prohibited,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  India,  from  engaging  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  sort  of  commercial  adventure.  Unless  this  be  done, 
tlic  commerce  with  India  and  the  East  will  never  rest  on  a  secure 
foundation ;  nor  will  the  government  of  India  be  properly  conducted. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  details  about  the  prices  of  cotton  and  indigo 
cannot  attend  to  the  weightier  matters  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 
Let  them,  if  they  prefer  it,  give  up  the  latter ;  but  do  not  let  them 
attempt  to  be  liamlet  and  Harlequin — sovereigns  and  hucksters,  at 
the  same  moment. 

If  the  Company  take  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests, 
they  will  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  measures  now  proposed.  Not- 
withstanding their  monopoly  costs  the  people  of  Britain  1,800,000/, 
a  year,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  Company  gain  any  thing 
by  it,  after  pacing  tlie  dividend  of  630,(K)0/.  The  mass  of  accounts 
laid  by  them  before  Parliament  are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  dis- 
cordant items  are  so  jumbled  together,  and  estimates  are  so  miiced  up 
with  real  payments,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  expert  account- 
ants to  tell  what  is  the  real  state  of  their  affairs.  Tlie  Company's  own 
servants  seem  to  know  quite  as  little  of  the  matter  as  others.  They 
have  not  produced  a  single  document  drawn  out  on  fair  mercantile 

Rrinciplesi  or  such  as  any  merchant  would  think  of  exhibiting, 
fr.  liickards,  who  was  examined  at  great  length  by  both  Lords  and 
Commons'  conmiittees,  and  who,  from  his  long  experience  in  Indian 
affairs,  js  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  a  subject, 
contends  that,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  learned  from  the  defective 
accounts  produced  by  the  Compatn\  their  trade  has  um/ifrmly  Iteert  fit' 
tended  wiih  a  /tanry  loss  ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  derived 
from  the  revenues  of  India,  they  would  long  since  have  been  com- 
pletely bankrupt.  We  have  very  little  doubt  tliat  Mr.  Rickards*s  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  matter  ;  at  all  events,  how- 
C'ver^  it  is  abundantly  clear,  taking  the  Company  s  statements  as  they 
standi  that  their  commercial  surplus  is  absolutely  nugatory.     They 
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itate  that  it  amoimted  daring  the  last  Jifken  jean,  to  15,414^4.14JL,  io- 
dnding  interttt  ami  mmromee,  being  at  the  rate  of  aboat  a  miliiaD 
a  jear.  But  they  also  state,  that  their  eomemernal  astetSy  or  cafHtal  em- 
bari^ed  in  trade,  amounts  to  22,7S7/)S4/^  and  that  their  commercial 
debts,  both  foreign  and  at  home,  amount  to  onl j  2,484^8£. :  taking 
then  the  balance  of  20  millions,  and  supposing  it  to  be  inTesled  at  4 
per  cent.,  it  would  jield  a  nett  rerenue  of  800,000/. ;  but  the  Company 
owe  a  large  amount  of  territorial  debt,  for  which  ther  paj  5  per  cenU, 
and  supposing  the  commercial  assets  were  applied  to  paj  it  oE,  they 
would  produce  to  the  Company  1,000,000^  a  year.  It  is,  therefore,  aa 
dear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  taking  the  Company's  accounts  as  they 
have  presented  them,  that  lie  trade  which  ihey  carry  cm  does  moiykU  ikem 
a  single  shiUing  beyond  the  dividend.  They  tell  us,  that  they  deriTe  from  it 
a  surplus  million  a  year ;  but,  in  the  same  breath,  they  tell  us  that 
they  have  twenty  millions  employed  in  it.  it  is  therefore  obTioos,  tliat 
if  they  give  up  Uie  trade,  and  employ  their  commercial  assets  either  in 
extinguishing  their  own  debt,  or  in  loans  to  others,  they  will  yield  them 
as  large  a  surplus  as  they  affirm  they  derive  from  the  trade.  In  so  fiu*, 
too,  as  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  are  concerned, 
this  measure  would  be  for  their  advantage.  The  marhmam  dividend 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  is  fixed  by  law  at  10^  per  cent.,  or  630,0001. 
a  year ;  but  it  may  fall  to  any  extent.  They,  therefore,  have  no  interest 
in  carrying  on  trade,  but  the  reverse.  It  may  lessen  their  dividends, 
and  it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  augment  them;  whereas, 
according  to  the  plan  now  suggested,  they  would  be  secure  tf  receiving 
the  greatest  dividend  tcit/iout  any  risk  of  its  reduction. 

We  should  be  making  a  heavier  demand  than  we  have  ever  done 
upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  upon  any  examina- 
tion of  the  statements  of  those  who  contend,  that,  without  the  surplus 
derived  from  the  China  trade,  the  government  of  India  could  not  be 
carried  on.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  revenue  of  Shetland.  Sup- 
posing the  Company's  accounts  to  be  quite  correct,  and  supposing  ttiat 
they  are  debarred  from  trading,  and  that  their  commercial  assets  are 
invested  as  above  stated,  the  entire  defalcation  in  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  would  not  exceed  600,000/.  a  year.  But  the  revenue  of  India 
amounts  to  from  twenty  four  to  ticenty-Jive  millions ;  and  to  imagine  tliat 
it  could  not  be  made  to  defray  the  expenditure,  were  it  diminished 
about  onejiftieth  party  is  something  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  notice,  if 
the  Company  will  but  enforce  a  little  of  that  economy  which  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day,  they  will  procure  for  themselves  a  ten  times  larger 
surplus  than  they  even  pretend  to  derive  from  their  trade. 

We  submit,  that  this  statement  is  decisive  of  this  part  of  the  question, 
admitting  the  Company's  accounts  to  be  accurate.  But  in  truth  and 
reality  they  are  most  inaccurate.  The  trifling  surplus  which  they  ex- 
hibit has  no  real  existence.  It  is  not  more  substantial  than  one  of 
Mr.  Sadler's  harangues.  The  Company's  monopoly  imposes  a  direct 
tax  of  nearly  two  millions  a  year  on  the  people  of  Britam  ;  it  cripples 
and  depresses  our  commerce  by  shutting  us  out  of  the  best  markets,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  inflicts  incalculable  injury  on  the  Eastern  world. 
And  in  return  for  all  this  it  produces  to  the  Company  —  absolutely 
nothing  I  The  invaluable  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  —  privileges  which, 
had  they  been  enjoyed  by  private  individuals,  would  have  produced  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent.—  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  abuses  insepa* 
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Table  from  tnonopoly.  Nothing  so  monstroui  was  ever  heard  of  a$  the 
proposal  to  continue  such  a  system.  If  the  Company  are  wise,  they 
will  volaniarljj  withdraw  at  once  and  fur  ever  from  their  trading  con- 
cerns, relrnqurshing  tl»e  moriopoh'es  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  so  much 
to  the  injury  of  others^  and  so  little  to  their  owa  advantage.* 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMEKT  FOR  FOROERY.f 

It  is  understood  that  the  manuscriptB  of  Sir  Samuel  Homilly  contain 
matter  of  a  very  high  interest  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence*  They  are 
said  to  comprise  his  speculations  upon  all  the  most  importaat  questions 
which  have  of  late  agitated  men's  minds  coimected  with  this  subject » 
He  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  especially 
the  criminal  law,  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  had  perceived  the  expe- 
diency of  some  reforms,  and  the  necessity  of  others,  Jong  before  it 
ever  entered  into  the  imaginations  of  most  other  men  that  any  juri- 
dical thing  could  be  different  from  what  it  isj  or  that  any  thing  could 
e  better  than   the  provisions  of  the  English   law  in  all  its  branches. 

f  the  various  improvements  which  he  proposed,  and  which  would  all 
have  been  thought  wild  imaginations  of  a  vi^^ionary  speculator  had 
they  been  made  public  at  the  time,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  pro- 
portion are  now  either  the  law  of  the  land,  or  almost  certain  of 
speedily  becoming  so.  From  hence  we  might  draw  a  very  favourable 
inference  touching  the  rest  which  are  still  resisted,  and  predict  their 
soon  being  accepted,  if  we  were  made  acquatuted  with  their  nature  and 
purj>ort. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  to  have  access  to  these  important  manuscripts,  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  hiw  the 
advantage  of  such  high  authority  in  their  favour?  They  would  have 
not  merely  the  sanction  of  his  name,  whom  all  wise  men  nave  revered, 
and  all  good  men  loved ;  but  also^  in  some  sort,  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  itself,  which  has  adopted  so  many  of  his  propositions,  and 
ill  hesitates  to  receive  the  rest.     But  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 

Ltler  valuable  for    lis    intrinsic    importance    from   such   a   quarter; 

d  even  where  late  writers  may  have  gone  over  the  same  ground, 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  curiosity  in  observing  how  far  Sir  Samuel 
Roniilly  had  gone  in  the  path  of  law  reform,  in  an  early  age,  as  it 
were,  and  before  men  had  been  taught  by  Mr*  Bentham  to  speculate 
with  unrestrained  freedom.     We,  therefore,  venture  to  hope  that  thesis 


*  As  the  question  so  ably  discussed  in  this  Essay  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and 

will  soon  occfipy  the  attt-nr**:!  -*  *h-  !  .'^^-i  i^.t-i.  ^ith  a  view  to  its  final  settle- 
ment, I  liiinciit  that  I  crtivh  more  ihtin  one  of  the  uuiny 
eiccliciit  artich'8  which  tin  L.  :.  :,.  .  ujve  written  on  the  suhject. 
Sec  VoL  iv.  p.  303,  VoL  it,  p.  31) K  Vol.  x.  p.  33+.  Vol.  %y.  p.  255,  Vol,  xvi, 
p.  I2H.  ti9.  Vol  XX,  p.  471.  VciL  xvix.  p.  433.  Voh  xxxix.  p,459.  Vol.  xlv, 
p.  340.     Vol.  ,\lvii.  p.  J 34.     Vol.  xlviii.  p.  335. 

t  Anti-Drfu*o ;  or,  Ucnsons  for  abolishing  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  case 
of  Forgery,    By  a  Barrbter.  —  Vol.  lii.  pc^se  30d.    January^  1631. 
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valuable  remains  will  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  world.  Their 
truly  illustrious  author,  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  care  of  his 
chosen  friends*,  charged  them  by  no  means  to  think  of  his  literary 
reputation,  but  only  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  publication  of  these 
papers  was  likely  to  benefit  mankind  ; —  a  noble  sentiment,  well  worth  v 
of  the  exalted  mind  from  which  it  proceeded  —  a  sentiment  which 
those  friends  would  betray  their  trust  were  they  ever  to  lose  sight  of. 

In  approaching  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  we  were  naturally 
led  to  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  premised ;  for  no  subject  as 
deeply  or  so  constantly  encrossed  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  s  regards,  as  the 
seventy  of  our  criminal  code.  His  speeches,  and  his  able  and  eloquent 
tract,  upon  the  subject,  are  fresh  m  every  one's  recoHection.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  broached  the  question  fairly  and  sys- 
tematically in  Parliament ;  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  propounders 
of  change  in  any  institution  :  he  was  derided  by  some,  pitied  by  others, 
by  not  a  few  execrated,  by  almost  all  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  a 
desperate  cause.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  extravagant  in  us  to  state 
the  change  which  less  than  the  quarter  of  a  century  has  produced  in 
public  opinion,  as  almost  unparalleled,  when  we  remind  the  reader  of 
the  origin  of  a  phrase,  much  in  men's  mouths  who  would  resist  change 
— •  TTie  wisdom  cf  our  ancestorsJ  It  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Canning 
to  oppose  by  a  kind  of  outcry,  or  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudice,  the  law 
reforms  so  gradually,  so  temperately  proposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Canning  lived  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader,  by  some  un- 
thinking, and  by  some  most  ungrateful  f  men,  as  the  chief  leader  of 
what  are  now  deemed  liberal  opinions. 

Upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly*s  lamented  death,  (the  greatest  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  the  country  since  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  he  died  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  when  a  new  career  of  usefulness  had  opened 
to  him  with  his  extended  influence,)  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  was 
taken  up  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  congenial  feelings,  and  great 
resources  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  and  a  large  experi- 
ence derived  from  his  judicial  station.  All  the  friends  of  enlightened 
and  humane  legislation  cheerfully  rallied  round  so  able  a  leader,  and 
he  was,  of  course,  vehemently  opposed  by  the  government  oi'  the  coun- 
try. Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  his  post,  as  were  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  of  the  day  at  theirs;  the  Judges  lent,  as  usual,  the 
weight  of  an  authority,  not  then  estimated  at  quite  its  just  value,  on 
such  points,  against  all  change  of  all  laws ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
other  lesser  authorities,  were  all  ranged  on  the  same  side,  mustered  by 
the  watchword  —  •  Resist  all  change  /*  The  friends  of  sound  policy 
carried  the  day,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  his  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire.  This  important  victory  was,  some  time 
after,  followed  by  important  events.  For  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having 
opeucd  his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  bullion  question,  and  one  or  two 


•  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Whishaw. 

+  Wc  allude  to,  we  hope,  only  certain  of  the  Catholics.  They  have  chosen 
to  consider  Mr.  Canning  as  the  person  to  whom  they  lie  under  the  ^ireatest 
ohligtttions  for  their  emancipation.  Yet,  without  undervaluing  the  services,  of 
a  very  Mccondnry  cast,  which  that  able  and  eloquent  man  rendered  to  their  cause, 
can  tney  have  forgotten  that  Lord  (Jrey,  Lord  urcnville,  &c.  sacrificed  office  to  it 
for  the  !)eHt  part  of  their  lives,  while  Mr.  Canning  never  once  afiectcd  to  make 
my  bttcrificc  whatever  to  it  ? 
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otlierSf  became  sensible  kow  much  he  had  erred  in  hU  former  con- 
duct ;  candidly  avowed  his  conversion  ;  aiul  began  to  doubt  the  sound* 
ness  of  his  opinions  and  votes  on  the  questions  connected  with  taw 
reform.  In  a  word,  he  became  a  law  reformer  himself;  and  tliough 
us  yet  he  has  not  gone  so  far  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  clear* 
ne^s  and  strength  of  his  opinions,  the  acquisition  of  such  an  alty  is,  on 
mimy  accounts,  of  extreme  importance  to  the  cause  of  juridical  im- 
provement ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  will  facilitate 
some  of  the  great  steps  now  in  contemplation- 

The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is,  to  invite  the  reader*s  attention* 
and,  if  possible,  that  of  the  government,  to  the  very  important  question 
concerning  the  punishment  of  death,  debated  so  often  in  the  la^t  Far- 
Ifimient.  Sir  Robert  Feel's  bill  for  ccmsolidating  the  laws  respecting 
forgery,  while  it  abrogated  the  capital  punishment  in  a  few  cases,  Icfl 
it,  unfortunately,  in  the  great  bulk  of  those  to  which  practically  it 
has  ever  been  applied;  particularly  the  case  of  bills  and  notes.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  discussions  in  the  last  session  of  that  Farliainent»  and 
js  the  ground  of  our  present  remarks. 

Those  who  have  objected  to  the  punishment  of  death,  may  be 
ranged  under  two  classes; — the  reasoners  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  away  life  for  any  offence  ;  and  the  reasoners  who  contend  that 
capital  punishments  defeat  their  own  object,  and  are  not  effectual  to 
the  purposes  of  penal  infliction. 

The  first  of  these  objections  leads  to  a  vrlde  and  intricate  discus- 
sion; but  it  appears  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  untenable*  At  least  we 
conceive  it  to  be  untenable,  unless  there  be  rational  grounds  for 
denying  that  any  exigency  can  justify  the  shedding  of  human  blood. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  capital  punishment  has  sufficient  power  to  deter 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  (and  in  order  to  try  the  question  upon 
the  6rst  ground,  we  must  admit  this.)  then  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  assigned  for  not  taking  away  the  lives  of  great,  and  cruel,  and 
hardened  offenders*  The  question  is  thus  to  be  stated :  The  duty  of 
the  lawgiver  is  to  prevent  murder  and  rapine ;  to  make  life  and  pro- 
perty secure  ;  to  put  down  enormous  crimes,  w^hich  none  but  the  most 
desperate  of  men  would  commit,  and  which  make  life  not  merely  un- 
comfortable, but  wretched  —  crimes  which  are  inconsistent  with  all 
orderly  government,  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  society.  Sup- 
pose It  is  allowed  that  putting  the  convicted  offender  to  death  has 
sufficient  efficacy,  by  way  of  example,  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
such  offences,  there  can  be  no  reason  against  taking  this  course,  unless 
we  also  deny  the  right  to  destroy  an  enemy  who  invades  our  country, 
or  an  individual  who  seeks  our  life.  The  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of 
doing  this  assumes  the  exititence  of  some  law  against  the  provisions  of 
which  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  done.  What  is  this  law  ?  ISot  certainly 
|lhe  law  of  nature ;  for  that  presents  all  measures  as  not  merely  justi- 
^  fiabte,  but  fitting,  in  self-defence.  Not  certainly  the  revealed  will  of 
God ;  for  there  is  no  system  of  religion  which  dues  not  contain  express 
enactments  of  a  capital  nature  against  various  crimes,  except,  pcrnaps, 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  must  be 
understood  to  refer  on  tins  head  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law*  — 
a  code  full  of  capital  inflictions.  But  it  is  said  that  the  punishment  of 
death  differs  from  all  others  in  a  very  important  particular, — it  is  irrc* 
vocable.  When  a  man  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  banishment, 
^Aiid  his  innocence  is   afterwards   discovered,   his  sentence   is   easily 
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remitted  ;  but  if  a  man  is  put  to  death,  and  the  error  of  his  judges  is 
afterwards  made  apparent,  a  grievous  load  lies  on  the  public  con- 
sdence;  for  a  judicial  murder  has  been  committed.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  force  of  this  consideration ;  it  is  well  deserving  of 
influence,  and  should  in  all  cases  make  the  lawgiver  incline  strongly 
against  capital  penalties.  Yet  is  there  somewhat  of  deception  in  the 
argument,  if  those  who  use  it  intend  to  maintain  that  the  difference  is 
Mf^Jfcy  and  that  capital  punishments  alone  are  by  their  nature  irrevo- 
cable, A  roan  has  by  mistake  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  five 
years*  imprisonment  or  transportation ;  when  his  innocence  is  made  to 
appear,  the  residue  of  his  term  is  of  course  remitted.  But  how  can 
he  be  restored  against  the  five  years'  suffering  which  he  has  already 
endured  ?  Is  not  that  infliction  of  necessity  irrevocable  ?  He  has  suf- 
fered so  much,  and  that  can  never  by  any  power  be  undone.  The 
legislator  is,  in  truth,  to  assume  that  such  errors  will  not  be  committed; 
he  is  to  adapt  his  laws  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events ;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  innocence  suffering,  hard  tLough  it  be,  ought  not  to  decide 
the  question  in  hand :  otherwise  it  would  be  an  argument  against  our 
punishing  in  any  way. 

The  second  head  of  objection  is  certainly  the  most  deserving  of 
attention.  In  most  cases  capital  punishments  are  found  to  frustrate 
themselves.  Granting  that  the  public  spectacle  of  an  offender  put  to 
death  has  the  eff'oct  ot'  dcterrini:  the  beholders,  and  those  who  hear 
of  it,  from  repeating  the  same  offence,  the  question  is,  whether  this 
can,  in  every  cise.  be  sately  exhibited,  and  whether,  in  many  cases,  it 
can  be  exhibited  at  ail?  One  obser\a::on  may  here  be  made:  If  no 
circumi^tance  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  except  the  power  of 
graver  examples  to  deier  tivm  following  the  criminal  courses  that  led 
to  them,  then  no  crime,  how  light  sc»ever,  should  be  punished,  except 
by  death  ;  tor  the  well-being  of  society  requires  that  all  crimes  shall 
be  prevented,  and  the  securing  of  that  well-being  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  lawgiver.  But  this  seheiViC,  almost  invariably  found  to  have  been 
adopted  by  nations  in  some  early  stage  of  their  jurisprudence,  and 
very  nearly  realized  in  the  crirainail  law  of  Elngland  at  a  recent  period, 
is  liable  to  so  many  plain  and  unanswerable  objections,  that  we  need 
hardly  enumerate  them.  The  principal  are,  that  no  proportion  is  kept 
amon^  crimes  of  different  degrees  or  enormity,  and  an  inducement  is 
thus  held  out  to  commit  the  worse  offences:  that  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind are  apt  to  run  against  the  punishment,  and  thus  to  be  turned  in 
favour  of  the  offence  :  and  that  the  frequent  spectacle  of  Wood  tends 
of  itself  to  harden  the  hearts,  and  corrupt  the  nature,  of  the  people,  — 
thus  fitting  them  for  the  worst  of  crimes.  These  considerations,  which 
all  men  will  admit  operate  in  the  extreme  case,  as  we  have  been 
putting  it,  are  found  to  operate,  more  or  less,  in  the  intermediate  cases 
who. 

We  shall  now  take  the  example  of  that  offence  which  was  of  late 
principally  discussed  in  Parliament,  —  the  crime  of  forgery.  We  admit, 
III  the  outset,  that  none  can  more  injure  a  commercial  community;  that 
none  more  destroys  the  confidence  of  society  ;  that  none  more  endangers 

Spe  masses  of  property ;  that  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  mischiefs 
eh  it  may  occasion  ;'  that  to  commit  it  a  man  must  have  become  so 
^  all  feelincs  of  honour,  to  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
i  for  himselfy  as  to  have  forfeited  every  claim  to  compassion. 
riU  go  •  step  farther,  and  allow  that  those  who>  in  many  cases. 
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ticommtt  it,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  their  countryt  being  in 
IdesperQte  circunistatices^  at  any  rate,  and  that  tlie  fcjir  of  «  public  and 
ilgnotijinious  death  mfght  affect  them,  when  the  punishment  of  trans- 
[portation  may  have  for  them  Jost  its  terrors.  Still,  and  after  all  these 
Iftoncessions,  the  question  recurs,  can  we  rely  on  the  captlal  infliction 
bn  this  case,  —  opnused  as  it  is  to  the  generally,  if  not  untverflally,  pre* 
ilralent  feelingii  anu  opinions  of  the  community  ?  The  question  is  plainly 
lime  of  fact-  The  dijilike  of  hanging  for  forgery  is  a  fact;  no  one  who 
[is  practised  in  the  police  or  ihc  law  of  the  country  ventures  to  deny 
that  men,  generally  speaking,  are  averse  to  see  life  taken  away  for  the 
crime  of  forgery  ;  and  all  who  are  so  practised  admit  that  a  rooted 
I  disinclination  prevails  in  every  quarter  to  aid  in  tlie  enforcement  of  a 
[taw  so  adverse  to  the  general  feeling,  Firtit  of  all,  those  who  are 
[defrauded  refuse  to  prosecute,  because  they  may  be  the  means  of  put* 
[ting  a  fellow-creature  to  death.  Next,  witnesses  give  their  testimony 
rith  reluctance /and  are  apt  to  strain  a  point  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 
[Tlien  many,  who  know  facts  material  to  the  case,  put  a  padlock  upon 
[their  lips,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  come  forward;  and  those  who 
[#re  known,  and  therefore  summoued,  refuse  to  hold  any  previous  com- 
LAiunication  with  the  agents  for  the  prosecution*  which  makes  it  unsafe 
I  to  call  them*  Again,  the  jury  are  disinclined  to  convict,  and  try  every 
Ifneans  of  acquitting.  Lastly,  tlie  sentence  is  passed,  but  only  executed 
Lin  a  small  (iroportion  of  cases.  Now  all  these  chances  of  escape  are 
[known  to  evil-doers  ;  they  are  aware  that  the  letter  of  the  law  says  they 
lihuU  suffer  death  if  they^forge  ;  hut  they  know  tliat,  though  the  letter 
[may  kill,  the  practice  gives  them  many  chances  of  Citcape  ;  and  that 
.  even  if  convicted,  they  incur  not  a  certaintVi  but  only  a  risk  of  about 
lOne  in  eight  or  nine,  of  suffering  death.  All  this  uncertainty  defeats 
^entirely  the  object  of  the  enactment*  It  makes  the  law  any  thing 
I  rather  than  dreadful.  It  leaves  men  to  speculate  on  probabilities,  and 
[calculate  the  chances. 

How  much  more  efiicacious  would  a  penalty  of  a  lower  nature  be, 

Iwhich  was  nearly  certain  to  he  always  enrorccd.     It  is  plain,  that  if  any 

I  punishment,  however  inconsiderable,  were  absolutely  certain  to  follow 

[the  offence,  its  commission  would  he  infallibly'  prevented  in  almost  every 

[case.     If  it  was  clear,  for  instance,  that  a  thief»  within  four-and  twenty 

Lliours  of  committing  the  oftence,  would  be  obliged  to  restore  the  stolen 

Iproperty,  and  suffer  one  day's  imprisonment,  theft  would  be  abolished 

tm  all  cases  but  those  of  something  like  mental   alienation ;  and  so  of 

{other  crimes  —  all  motive  to  commit  them  would  be  at  an  end.     But 

[this  certainty  involves  three  things  —  that  the  culprit  shall  be  detected 

I—  that,  when  caught,  he  shall  be  convicted  —  and  that,  when  convicted, 

[he  shall  suffer  a  fixed  inevitable  penalty.     The  legislator  has  consider- 

Me  power  over  all  these  three  ingredients  of  penal  certainty,  but  not, 

^uny  means,  equal  power.     The  first  is  the  least  within  his  control; 

Se  last  is  the  most  subject  to  him,     \^lialever  tends  to  improve  crimi- 

lual  police,  undoubtedly  increases  the  chance  of  detection;  but  much 

Imlso  depends!  upon  the  cooperation  of  individuals;  for  let  the  police  be 

ever  so  perfect,  if  a  parly  injured  neglects  to  complain  and  funiish  the 

dew  to  investigation,  the  culprit  must  escape.     So  of  the  second  ingre- 

iient  of  certainty  —  the  chance  of  conviction.     The  more  accurate  the 

tules  arc  of  judicial  procedure,  and  the  better  the  hands  in  which  the 

P administration  of  justice  is  placed,  the  less  chance  will  there  be  both 

of  innocence  being  condemoed  and  of  guilt  escaping.     But  whatever 
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excelleDce  the  system  of  jorispmdeDce  maj  bave  attained,  and  in  what 
hands  soerer  iu  powers  are  Tested,  if  parties  injured,  witnesses,  or  the 
public  fanctionaries  themselTes,  have  an  indisposition  to  call  down  opon 
the  bead  of  the  aecnsed  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  law,  the 
guilty  must  oftentimes  escape.  The  third  ingredient,  —  the  certainty 
of  a  convicted  person  suffering  the  penalty  awarded,  —  can  only  be 
frustrated  by  gross  misconduct  in  the  tribunals;  unless,  indeed,  we 
can  suppose  a  case  so  absurd,  so  contrary  to  all  rational  principle,  as 
the  criminal  code  denouncing  punishments  without  intending  that  they 
should  be  inflicted. 

Let  us  see  how  these  ingredients  of  certainty  are  affected  by  the 
punishment  in  any  case  being  incommensurate  to  the  offence,  or  sup- 
posed, by  the  prerailing  opinions  of  men,  to  be  so ;  in  a  word,  by  the 
public  Toice  being  very  decidedly  against  the  enactments  of  the  law. 
Manifestly,  this  unfortunate  circumstance  wiU  affect  every  one  of  the 
three,  forties  will  not  denounce  the  guilty,  nor  help  the  pursuit,  nor 
in  any  way  aid  the  public  functionaries.  Witnesses  will  be  loath  to 
come  forward ;  judges  and  jurors  will  be  slow  to  convict ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  will  be  astute  to  find  difficulties,  and 
espy  inmerfections  in  the  evidence.  Lastly,  when  the  conviction  has 
taken  place,  the  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  the  sentence  from  being 
executed,  by  straining  the  law,  so  as  to  let  the  party  escape,  or  by 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  the  offence.  To  these  sources  of  uncertainty 
must  be  added  one,  the  worst  of  all,  because  at  once  the  most  copious, 
constant,  and  unreasonable,  not  to  say  ridiculous, —  the  idea,  of  late 
years  so  much  inculcated,  that  the  law  is,  in  many  cases,  meant  only  as 
a  denouncement,  and  not  to  be  actually  executed;  something  like 
burning  men  in  effigy,  or  firing  over  their  beads,  in  order  to  alarm  and 
not  to  hurt  them. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  capital  punishment  of  forgery  sins  in  all 
these  ways,  by  lowering  every  one  of  the  three  ingredients  of  certainty. 
Men's  mmds  are  set  against  it.  This  was  natural  and  inevitable,  inde- 
pendent of  any  accidental  circumstances ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  BanL 
of  England  in  its  prosecutions  greatly  increased  the  unpopularity*  of 
the  law ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  a  large  class  of  the  conununity, 
and  especially  the  mercantile  portion  of  it,  religious  views  and  moral 
feelings  mixed  themselves,  so  as  to  make  the  repugnance  altogether 
invincible.  The  consequences  have  been  fatal  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
law.  Men  have  suffered  losses  to  a  large  amount,  and  repeatedly, 
without  complaining,  because  they  knew  that  their  complaint  was  the 
death-warrant,  and  might  be  such,  of  a  fellow- creature.  Others  who 
could  give  evidence  kept  their  lips  sealed,  for  fear  of  being  called  upon 
as  witnesses,  should  it  be  known  that  they  possessed  any  criminatory 
information.  Jurors  have  again  and  again  refused  to  convict  upon  the 
clearest  proof.  But  more  absurd  than  all, —  more  discreditable  to  the 
law,  and  more  fatal  to  every  thing  like  certainty, —  it  has  come  to  be 
an  understood  thing,  that  though  the  statutes  say  forgery  shall  be 
punished  with  death,  they  mean  no  such  thing, — that  their  sense  rather 
la,  forgery  shall  not  be  punished  with  death ;  at  least,  that  in  eight 
cases  in  nine  the  sentence  of  death  shall  be  pronounced,  and  another 
punishment,  not  mentioned  either  in  the  law  or  the  sentence,  shall  be 


*  PonttlarU^  is  the  term  employed  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  denote  the  punishment 
bdng  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
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executed  by  a  kind  of  compromiBe  or  bargain  with  the  offender.  Na^r, 
as  no  man  can  tell,  while  the  law  remains  in  this  state,  whether,  in  any 
given  case,  the  sentence  realty  shall  be  executed  or  not,  parties,  wit- 
nesses, and  jurors  are  left  in  doubt,  and  act  from  apprehension  of  the 
punishment  being  inflicted;  while  to  the  mind  of  the  criniinal,  in  the 
act  of  resolving  upon  doing  the  crime,  nothing  is  presented  but  a  con- 
fused picture  of  crime,  cTiances  of  escaping  detection,  and  escaping 
conviction,  ending  in  an  avowed  lottery  of  eight  prizes  to  one  blanks 
supposing  detection  and  conviction  both  to  have  taken  place. 

It  i§  sometimes  said,  that  men  do  not  feel  the  inHuencc  of  such  cal- 
culations in  the  moment  when  delibenUing  upon  the  commisHiun  of 
crimes.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  remark,  and  nothing 
more  absurd  in  the  mouths  of  penal  legislators*  Men  do  certainly  spe- 
culate upon  the  chances  of  escape  and  conviction,  with  a  leaning,  no 
doubt,  to  take  the  sanguine  view.  But,  at  all  events,  they  acquire  a 
habit  of  regarding  criminal  acts  as  more  or  less  periloU!«,  according  as 
the  chances  of  suffering  are  greater  or  less.  This  habit  it  is,  formed  in 
cooler  moments  upon  each  man's  observation  and  reflection,  and  upon 
communication  with  others,  that  mainly  operates  to  deter  from  crimes. 
If  it  has  become  notorioug,  and  almost  proverbial,  that  forgery  has  more 
chances  of  escape  than  most  other  grave  ofiences,  assuredly  its  com- 
mission will  be  more  frequent.  But  suppose  we  are  wrong,  both  slh  to 
the  feet  of  wrong-doers  weighing  probabilities  of  escape  on  the  eve  of 
doing  the  act,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  habits  of  regarding  the  act 
are  formed,  still,  we  ask,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  fur  the 
legislator  to  hold  that  men  are  not  influenced  by  such  considerationi  ? 
What  else  justifies  penal  infliction?  What  other  ground  has  the  law- 
giver for  punishing  at  all,  but  the  hope  that  example  will  deter  from 
commiision  of  the  offence  once  punished  ?  It  h  precisely  to  the  mind 
of  the  wrong*doer,  and  on  the  assumption  that  he  weighs  chances  and 
reflects  upon  risks,  that  the  law  professedly  appeals.  If  example  can 
deter,  it  is  either  by  striking  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  deliberation 
prior  to  oSending,  or  by  forming  the  opinion,  and  giving  the  liabitual 
impressiion,  that  to  offend  is  full  of  danger. 

If  the  chances  of  escaping  death,  after  conviction  for  forgery,  are 
eight  or  nine  to  one,  little  or  no  benefit,  we  may  be  well  assured,  cai^ 
result  from  the  idle  denouncement,  in  deterring  the  offender,  who  will 
think  nothing  of  so  remote  a  risk,  and  will  be  led  away  by  his  passions. 
But  if  no  good,  in  deterring  offenders,  be  done  by  the  severity  of  the 
legal  enactment,  so  rarely  put  in  force,  there  is  a  clear  balance  of  mis- 
chief produced  by  it ;  because  the  chances  of  detection  and  of  con< 
viction  are  exceedingly  diminished  by  the  severity  of  the  same  enact- 
ment. Therefore,  it  is  clearly  against  all  sound  policy  to  preserve  It 
m  name,  while  it  is  not  really  in  force.  The  only  use  of  its  great 
seventy  is  gone,  and  the  same  severity  counteracts  the  design  ot  the 
law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  considerations  as  these  had  long 
prevailed  among  thinking  men,  and  induced  them  to  regret  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery.  Mingled  with  these  views  of 
expediency,  however,  there  were  others  belonging  to  the  first  class  of 
objections,  which  we  have  already  discussed;  and  it  was,  for  some 
time,  believed  that  no  practical  men  held  the  opinion  adverse  to  the 
capital  penalty.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  glaring  instances  were  conti- 
Dually  recurring  of  roalefactorsi  who  deserved  the  highesl  punishment^ 
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eaeai^ng  alu^ether.  Men  were  ererj  daj  seen  sabcnittii^  to  be  plan' 
dered  bj  forgers  rather  than  prosecute ;  othen  were  observed  to  fitTour, 
in  all  wajSy  the  escape  of  the  worst  criminals,  bj  soppreasing  ertdence, 
and  eren  bj  giving  in  verdicts  of  acqatttaU  when  evidence  was  adduced 
that  sufficed  to  prove  guiltiness.  Still  it  was  thought  that  those  in 
trade,  whose  interests  were  principallj  concerned  in  dbe  questioo,  more 
egpeciallj  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  were  against 
anj  alteration  of  the  law,  and  felt  satisfied  with  the  protectioo  afcxded 
them  bj  the  capital  enactment.  The  memorable  Petition  of  the  Country 
Bankers  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  this  imagination.  That 
petition  is  a  most  important  (act  in  the  case, — a  fact,  indeed,  frcmi  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  Nine  hundred  persons,  man  j  of  them  repre- 
senting firms  engaeed  in  the  business  of  banking,  approached  the  Par- 
liament with  a  senous  complaint  of  the  inefficacj  of  the  law,  as  it  now 
Stands  and  is  now  administered,  to  afford  them  the  protection  in  their 
business  which  thej  deem  their  right ;  and  the  ground  of  their  com- 
plaint is,  that  the  punishment  of  death  being  denounced  against  the 
crime  of  forgery,  almost  ensures  the  escape  of  the  offenders  in  so  many 
instances,  that  the  crime  is  not  adequate]}'  prevoited.  To  this  state* 
ment  there  wa^  no  answer.  To  the  prayer  of  the  interested  party  there 
could  be  no  refusal  connected  with  the  principle  on  which  the  punish- 
ment was  pretended  to  be  enacted ;  for  it  was  said  to  be  decreed  in 
order  to  protect  those  bankers,  and  they  complained  of  the  measure 
intended  to  protect  them,  and  entreated  the  Legislature  to  give  them 
any  other  kind  of  protection,  stating,  that  this  injured  instead  of  suc- 
couring them.  No  man  could  charge  these  petitioners  with  being 
speculators,  or  visionary  and  theoretical  reasoners.  They  were  plain, 
practical  men  of  business,  speaking  of  their  interests  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view.  It  was  not  their  feelings  that  were  excited ;  it  was  not 
any  notion  of  capital  punishments  being  unlawful  that  had  got  posses- 
sion of  them.  They  spoke  merely  from  their  experience  as  bankers, 
peculiarly  interested  in  putting  down  the  crime  of  forgery  by  all 
means,  because  that  crime  was  more  pernicious  to  them  than  to  any 
other  class  of  the  community ;  and,  telling  the  plain  tale,  that  they  had 
found  the  punishment  of  death  increase  forgery  instead  of  diminishing 
it,  they  entreated  the  Parliament  to  protect  them  by  altering  the  penal 
enactment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  striking  facts  as  these,  coupled  with  all 
the  other  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted,  should  have  pro- 
duced their  due  effect  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  raised  by  Sir 
R.  Peels  bill,  which  very  unexpectedly  left  nearly  the  whole  class  of 
forgers  subject  to  capital  punishment.  The  point  was  debated  with 
all  the  fulness  and  cleliberation  which  its  extreme  importance  de- 
manded ;  and  at  length,  by  a  considerable  majority,  the  cause  of  sound 
principles  triumphed;  the  capital  penalty  was  thrown  out  of  the  bill 
m  all  the  cases  of  importance,  especially  in  that  of  bills  and  notes, 
being  really  the  whole  question. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  state  the  part  which  the  late  Ministry 
deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  act  upon  this  occasion.  There 
was  no  want  of  assertion,  nay  of  asseveration,  that  the  Question  was 
Dot  made  a  ministerial  one  ;  but  there  was  aUo  no  want  ot  summonses 
to  ministerial  members  in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  no  want  of  all 
those  means  usually  employed  to  enforce  attendance  on  questions 
•opposed  most  interesting  to  the  Government  of  the  day.     In  truths 
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great  exertions  were  making  by  all  the  underlings  to  obtain  a  victory, 
at  the  very  monaent  when  the  Ministeru  were  declaring^  and,  we  doubt 
not*  coDscieotiousiy  declaring,  that  the  question  was  not  a  Government 
question.  And  we  have  been  apprised  of  the  names  of  some  converts 
to  the  Treasury  I  who,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  all  dinciplest  were  to 
be  seen  hurrying  towards  their  places  on  the  Government  side,  aikd 
were  to  be  heard  assigning  as  a  reason  for  their  haste,  that  '  the 
Ministers  were  expected  to  be  pressed!'  All  this  management  —  all 
this  base  zeal  —  this  prava  diligeiUia  —  hajjpily  failed,  and  truth 
prevailed. 

The  more  pleasing  task  remains  of  commemorating  the  pious  laboun 
of  those  whose  active  exertions  helped  to  win  the  day.  Fir^tf  ns  n 
matter  o£  course,  the  amiable  and  persevering  zeul  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  everywhere  conspicuous  ;  iiisoumch,  that  an  argument  wai 
derived  from  it  again§t  the  measure,  '  These  petitions/  it  was  »djd, 
'  are  got  up  by  the  Quakers.  Mr*  Allen  and  Mr,  Barry  arc  ff/fi/atinp 
*  the  country  and  procuring  petitions.'  Nothing  more  silly  and 
thoughtless,  wc  will  venture  to  assert,  was  ever  suggested  to  explain 
away  a  troublesome  fact  or  an  ominous  appearance.  What  kind  of  a 
cause  is  that  which  can  obtain  nine  hundred  petitions  in  its  behalf  aa 
soon  as  a  few  Quakers  think  proper  to  call  for  them  ?  What  sort  of 
law  must  tliat  be,  the  repeal  of  which  is  loudly  demanded  by  so  many 
respectable  men,  at  the  request  of  William  Allen  and  J.  F.  Barry  ? 
But  what  measure  is  it  which  nearly  a  thousand  bankers  sign  their 
names  to  recommend  —  ay,  and  to  recommend  againf  i  the  known  wishes 
of  the  government,  anil  in  abrogation  of  the  existing  law  of  the  land, 
merely  because  a  committee  of  Liindon  Quakers  desire  it  ?  Are 
bankers,  of  all  men,  so  very  carelesji  of  signatures,  —  so  indilTerent  to 
the  act  of  signing  their  names,  that  the  moment  any  one  shows  them 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  down  go  their  names  to  it?  But  again  — 
what  petiriong  were  thereon  the  opposite  side  of  the  question?  If 
It  was  all  Aciii  and  contrivance  that  procured  the  Bankers'  Fttition  to 
be  reheved  from  the  pressure  of  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
forgery,  as  they  deemed  it,  where  were  the  petitions  of  the  other 
bankers,  who  were  friendly  to  the  existing  law,  and  deemed  their  pro- 
perty safe  under  its  protection  ?  Tlicsc  petitions  were  not  to  be  found ; 
and  this  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  our  opinioOi  and  in  refutation 
of  the  vain  cry  attempted  to  be  raised  against  the  petition  presented* 

lite  triumph  that  had  been  guiiied,  and  whtcn  so  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  wise  and  iha  good  all  over  the  country,  was,  we  grieve 
to  say»  shortlived-  The  Government  was  inexorable.  Sir  R,  Peel  did 
not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Test  Act,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  against  him,  abandon  his  opinion  and  go  on  with  the  measure 
of  his  adversaries.  He  did  not  treat  the  errors  of  the  law  as  he  had 
done  the  vaunted  security  of  the  E^tablinhed  Church —  abandon  it 
because  the  House  hud  outvoted  him.  He  did  not,  as  he  fiad  then 
done,  adopt  his  antagonist  s  bill,  and  volunteer  his  help  to  carry  it 
through  Parliament,  as  soon  m  he  hod  been  foiled  in  his  opposition  to 
it.  On  the  contmry,  the  instant  that  the  contested  clause  had  been 
flung  out  of  the  bill,  he  abandoned  the  whole  of  his  own  measure,  and 
left  his  adversaries  to  carry  it  through  its  remaining  stages,  without 
the  Important  oid  of  ministerial  influence  to  protect  it.  They  con- 
trived  to  do  so,   and    the   bill  went    to    tlie  Lords.      Tlie  Duke   of 
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Wellington  and  his  colleagues  there  opposed  it,  and  the  Lords  threw 

it  out. 

The  hopes  of  men  were  tlius  damped  for  a  season*  But  let  it  only 
be  observed,  in  what  a  predicament  the  Lords  have  deliberately  left 
the  law  on  this  important  subject.  If  there  were  difficylties  in  the 
way  of  detecting,  and  convicting,  and  punishing  offenders  before,  from 
the  general  feeling  and  the  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  subject  being 
hostile  to  the  capital  penalty,  how  mightily  are  these  difficulties  now 
augmented,  when  the  general  feeling  out  of  doors, —  when  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  country,  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  or  Commons;  and  a  bill  founded  on  those  feelings  and  opinions, 
and  as  it  were  embodying  them  in  a  legislative  form,  was  actually 
passed,  after  the  fullest  deliberation,  and  sent  by  the  one  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  adoption  of  the  other  I  Surely  parties,  witnesses, 
jurors,  nay  judges  themselves,  will  now  feel  that  the  capital  punishment 
is  stigmatized  by  the  highest  authority,  will  more  than  ever  lean  against 
inflicting  it,  and  will  render  the  law  more  than  ever  a  dead  letter. 
These  considerations  struck  not  the  Lortls'  House  of  Parliament*  but 
they  add  new  force  to  all  the  arguments  urged  against  the  law  as  it 
now  exists;  and  they  will  doubtless  lead  to  renewed,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  successful  efforts  for  its  amendment** 


NOTE  to  the  Article  on  ifie  Capital  Punukment  of  Forgery, 

We  desire  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  lending  our  countenance 
to  the  mischievous  attempts  of  a  most  mistaken  zeal,  or  what  may 
truly  be  called  a  perverted  humanity,  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary- 
course  of  criminal  justice  in  particular  cases  of  capital  punishment.  If 
the  laws  are  wrong, —  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  they  are 
wrong, —  nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  elForts  of  enlight* 
ened  and  considerate  men  to  amend  them.  But  surely  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  true  phjlanthropy  in  ihe  course  pursued  by  some  well- 
meaning  but  unreflecting  persons,  who  never  see  a  capital  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted  by  the  law  bs  it  at  present  stands,  without  raising 
an  outcry  against  it  in  tite  individual case^  and  even  making  direct  exer- 
tions to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Petitions  are  got  up,  and  the  community  is  canvassed  to  sig:n 
them.  In  one  well-known  case,  (where  a  quaker  was  condemned  tor 
forger}^)  copies  of  the  petition  for  mercy  were  lying  at  every  fourth 
or  fifth  shop  in  the  frequented  thoroughfares  of  London.  A  vast 
multitude  of  signatures  were  obtained  ;  but  the  government  had  the 
sense  and  tirmness  to  resist  this  unbecoming  importunity,  mid  the  law 
took  its  course.  Of  late,  a  new  line  has  been  pursued,  and  public 
meetings  are  actually  held  to  debate  the  merits  ot ^mrtieular  smitcnee^  ; 
to  excite  sympathy  with  the  culprits  as  victims  of  a  cruel  law;  and  to 
raise  indignation  against  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges.  The  crimes, 
too,  are  not  like  that  for  which  the  quaker  suftered ;  but  acts  of  the 
most  atrocious  violence,  approaching  in  their  guilty  intent  as  near  as 
possible  to  murder,  and  only  not  ending  in  the  loss  of  lite  through  mere 
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accident.  It  is  the  perpetrators  of  these  acte  who  are  held  up  as 
objects  of  mere  pity ;  and  no  quarter  is  given  either  to  the  injured 
parties  who  complain,  or  to  the  ministers  ot  justice  who  would  prevent 
a  repetition  of  crimes,  that  make  all  property  insecure,  strike  dismay 
over  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  and  are  inconsistent 
with  the  very  existence  of  civilization. 

To  show  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  pretended  friends  of  humanity 
who  hold  such  meetings,  one  of  them  praises  the  Parliament  of 
Edward  III.,  which  passed  the  Treason  Law,  as  '  the  blessed  Parliament, 
in  which  there  were  no  lawyers,*  —  confounding  it  with  one  some 
fi^enerations  later,  in  which  it  is  notorious  to  the  merest  smatterers  in 
learning,  that  no  law  was  passed  which  ever  was  heard  of  afterwards. 
Another  orator  (and  the  meeting  seems  to  have  gone  with  him)  de* 
nounced  as'  cruel  and  unjust  all  Special  Commissions  /  As  if  any  one 
in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  expediency  of  trying  offences  at 
speedily  as  possible  after  they  are  committed.  We  trust  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  text  of  our  Article  on  the  Capital  Punishment  of 
Forgery  will  be  found  to  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  such 
miserable  follies  as  these.^ 


*  The  space  allotted  in  this  work  to  Disquisitions  on  Political  Economy,  Law, 
and  Jurisprudence,  is  more  restricted  than  I  could  have  wished.  Many  articles  d 
considerable  value  have  been  unavoidably  omitted ;  and  in  making  a  selection,  which, 
from  such  a  prodigious  mass  of  matter,  was  no  easy  task,  I  have  been  anxious  to  re- 
tain those  articles  that  have  a  reference  to  subjects,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the 
public,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  feel  a  lively  interest.  Of  the  rejected  dissert- 
ations, there  are  several  to  which  the  reader  may  feel  desirous  to  refer.  A  Review  of 
Canard's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  i.  p.  431.,  and  of  Earl  Lauderdale's 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  ^blic  Wealth,  Vol.  iv.  p.  34^.  Ricardo's 
Theory  of  Taxation  examined,  Vol.  xxx.  p.  59.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Owen's 
Scheme  for  relieving  the  National  Distress,  Vol.  xxxii.  p.  453.  Malthus  and 
Godwin's  Theories  of  Population,  Vol.  xxx  v.  p.  360.     On  the  Funding  System, 


Vol.xxxix.  p.  I.  Rise  and  Fall  of  Profits,  Vol.  xl.  p.  1.  Fluctuations  in  the  Sup- 
ply and  Value  of  Money,  and  the  Banking  System,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  263.  Sadler  s 
Law  of  Population,  Vol.  li.  p.  297.,  and  Vol.  lii.  p.  504.  Census  of  the  Popula- 
tion Laws  of  Mortality,  Vol.  xlix.  p.  1.     On  tne  Necessity  of  reducing  Tax- 


ation, and  abolishing  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Monopolies,  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  390. 
The  American  Tariff,  Vol.xlviii.  p.  390.  Review  of  M*('ullough's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Vol.  lii.  p.  3.38.  Bentham's  Principles  of  Legislation,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  I.  The  Regency  Question,  Vol.  xviii.  p. 46.  Bentham's  Theory  of  Punish- 
ments, Vol.xxii.  p.  1.  Abuses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  103.  Vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  281.  Vol.  xli.  p.  406.  Bentham  on  Criminal  l*rocedure,  \  ol.  xl.  p.  169. 
On  the  Justice  of  extending  the  Benefit  of  Counsel  to  Prisoners,  Vol.  xl.  p.  74. 
On  Scotch  Judicial  Reform,  there  are  several  able  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. See  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  174,  on  the  Nomination  of  Scotch  Juries  ;  on  Scotch 
Criminal  Jurisprudence,  vol.  xli.  p.  450.  Scotch  Entails,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  442.  Inde- 
pendence of  Scotch  Judges,  Vol.  xliv.  p.  397.  Scottish  Judicial  Reforms,  Vol.  li. 
p.  II 2.  On  the  subject  of  Taxation  the  Edinburgh  Review  contains  many  ar- 
ticles which  have  had  •  most  beneficial  tendency,  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  erroneous  principles  by  which  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  regulated.  It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  reductions 
on  articles  of  general  consumption,  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  present 
Ministry,  were  repeatedly  suggested  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  consult  the  following  articles.  Comparative  productiveness  of 
High  and  Low  Taxes,  as  exemplified  in  the  Tea,  Salt,  Wine,  and  Spirit  duties. 
Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  517.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool,  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  109.  Re- 
strictions on  the  Wine  Trade,  Vol.  xl.  p.  414,  Reductions  of  the  Duty  on  Coffcc, 
VOL.  IV.  y  ' 
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POLITICAL  A^D  VESTED  RIGHTS.* 

A  LOVE  of  change,  a  contempt  for  antient  forms  and  institutions,  a 
carelessness  when  the  righu  of  property  are  in  question,  are  among 
the  very  last  charges  which  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Engliui 
people.  In  the  year  1817,  to  the  astonishment  of  civilized  Europe,  a 
gauntlet  was  thrown  down  in  the  principal  Court  at  Westminster,  and 
a  criminal  who  was  accused  of  murder  was  held  entitled  to  defend 
himself  by  judicial  combat.  Whether  the  dramatic  dialogue  and  scenic 
representation,  by  which  the  conveyance  of  property,  under  the  form 
of^a  Recovery,  has  been  turned  into  a  series  of  fictions  and  bufiboneries, 
shall  continue  to  be  kept  up  for  the  profit  and  amusement  of  sergeants 
at  law,  is  even  now  a  matter  of  grave  legal  deliberation.  The  caution 
with  which  our  nation  has  always  contrived  to  get  on  from  time  to 
time  with  the  least  alteration  that  would  answer  the  immediate  pur- 
pose, has  had  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  But  on  the 
whole,  from  the  excellent  quality  and  position  of  our  early  institutions, 
from  the  plastic  skill  with  which  our  successive  alterations  were 
moulded,  adjusted,  and  applied  to  the  ori^nal  building,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  wonderful  good  fortune  with  which  events  played  into  our 
hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  advantages  in  favour  of  our 
experimental  process  have  greatly  preponderated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whenever  an  occasion  should  arise  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people  calling  for  a  change,  their 
previous  conduct  will  hftve  earned  for  them  the  presumption  tnat  there 
IS  good  reason  for  their  call.  It  may  be  further  presumed  that,  in 
case  any  specific  change  shall  have  found  favour  in  their  eyes,  its 
proposers  were  able  to  show  cause  for  every  deviation  which  it  con- 
tained from  antient  forms  and  institutions.  Above  all,  valid  protection 
for  every  thing  reasonably  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  private  right, 
whether  of  property  or  of  any  other  description,  must  have  been  in- 
dispensable, as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  approbation.  It  may 
also,  in  such  a  case,  fairly  be  supposed,  that  the  public  was  satisfied 
that  the  remodelling  of  such  public  riehts  as  needed  reforming 
had  been  undertaken,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,   on  solemn  prin- 

Vol.  xli.  p.  488.  Considerations  on  the  Timber  Trade,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  342.  Duties 
on  Brandy  and  Geneva,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  169.  Sugar  Duties,  Vol.  1.  p.  426.  Malt 
and  Beer  Duties,  Vol.  xlix.  p.  362.  Duties  on  Coals,  Vol.  IL  p.  175.  Impohcy 
of  increasing  the  Duties  on  Spirits,  Vol.  I.  p.  486.  Strictures  on  Ooulbum's  Fi- 
nance Scheme  of  1830,  Vol.  li.  p.  21 1.     Taxes  on  Literature,  Vol.  liiL  p.  427. 

*  1.  Speech  of  Robert  Monsey  Rolfe,  Esq.,  delivered  in  the  Guildhall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  2d  day  of  May  1831 ;  on  occasion  of  his  being  put 
in  nomination  at  the  General  Election  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Representaaon 
of  that  Boroujzh.  2.  Conciliatory  Reform.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Ridit 
Honourable  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  M.P.,  on  the  means  of  reconciling  Paim- 
mentary  Reform  to  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  different  orders  of  the 
community ;  together  with  the  draft  of  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  Ministerial  Bill, 
but  adapted  more  closely  to  the  principles  and  precedents  of  the  Constitution. 
By  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  3.  An  Address 
to  the  Kling,  the  Lords,  and  Commons,  on  the  Representative  Constitution  of 
Bngland.    By  H.  A,  Mcrcwcther,  Esq.  Serjeant  at  Law. — Vol.  liii.  page  502,  June 
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dples  and  sound  analogies,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  wn»  based 
upon,  derived  from,  and  tending  to  no  other  coD«ideration  than  thai 
I  of  the  puhiic  good* 

it  IB  our  firm  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  English  people  in 

jthis  respecc  is  still  unchanged;  sla  it  h  our  trust,  (hat  nutwilhstnnding 

ill  provocations  and  deception*,  this  great  national  characteristic  will 

cmain  unchangeable.     Late  events  confirm  rather  than  shake  ui  in 

bur  contidence,     U  ia  nu  new  tlieory  of  ilie  Rights  of  Man»  or  of  the 

[English  (  on^titution,  after  which,  in  their  anprolmtion  of  the  Kcform 

the  people  nre  said  to  have  run  wild.     No  exception  to  the  above 

irks  can  be  fairly  stated  tu  csist  in  the  almost  unaniinuus  demand 

If  the  middle  and  lower  ciaaaes^  that  the  House  of  Commoni^  should 

treally  answer  to  tta  name  —  should  become  a  ftprrteniatipf  Assembly^ 

l«nd  repreneniative  of  the  CommofU,     There  can  be  no  t|ue»tttm  con* 

leerning  tJie  ^^cntinients  of  the  grave  Clarendon  on  this  subject,  wheup 

aotwithisitaniljng  his   known  devotion   to  every  atom  o(  our  establish* 

Dents,  and  whibt  writing  with  the  bitterness  of  an  exile,  he  felt  con- 

latraincd  to  rcconiruend  the  precedent  even  of  Cromwell  for  imitation. 

] Mr.  Justice  Qlackstone,  were  he  now  alive,  would  have  perceived  no 

tcontradiction   between  the  popularity  of  the   ministerial   meanure  of 

Parliamentary   Uctorni    and    our    antient    reputation   for   solidity   and 

truUt*     That  '  orthodox  judge,'  as  Gibbon  justly  calls  Jum,  lays  down 

the  principles  of  the  constitution  in   utter  variance  with  the  practice 

which   we  are   superseding  ^ ;  but   in    complete  accordance  with   the 

practice  about  to  be  introtluced.     He  describes  it  as  a  mirfortune  that 

the  deserted  boroughs  continue  to  be  sumtnoned ;   and  agrees  with 

Lord  Chatham  and  Mr,  Pitt   in    the  propriety  of  *  a  more   complete 

'  representation  of  the  jieople/     Accordingly,  he  must  have  agreed, 

(unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  be  could  have  been  prevailed  on  td 

Icontradtct  his  own  book,)  both  in  the  </iji franchising  and  «7tfranchising 

parts  of  tlie  present  Bill  —  in  what  it  lakes  away  as  well  as  in  what  it 

gives.     After   making    the  same   painful   distinction,   as   Montesquieu 

also  was  obliged   to   make,  between  our  theory  and  our  fact,  it  is  ini- 

Eossible  to  doubt  but  that  Blackstone,  were  he  alive  and  honesty  numt 
ave  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  those  *  deviations  and  corruptions 
*  which  length  of  time,  and  a  loose  state  of  national  morals,  has  too 
'  great  a  tendency  to  produce.*  Mr.  Christian,  Professor  and  Judge, 
and  twice  as  orthodox  as  even  Blackstone  himself,  lived  to  fiuper* 
intend  the  fifteenth  edition  of  these  Commentaries.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  half  a  dozen  different  editors  have  prepared  as  many  dif- 
ftrtnt  editions  of  the  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  text  book  for  English 
magistrates  and  students.  Wliat  were  tliese  learned  writers  about,  and 
how  comes  it  that  they  were  permitted,  without  comment  or  contra- 
diction, to  mislead  the  young  and  ignorant,  whom  It  was  their  exprei^ 
office  to  instruct,  if  the  withdrawal  of  the  summons  from  deserted 
boroughs,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  complete  representation  of 
the  people,  is  a  change  which  deserves  the  obnoxious  name  of  rrfo- 
luiion  y'  If  it  is  not  a  revolution,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  so  designates  it?  Again,  can  these  writeri*  have  been  in 
cool  blood,  and  in  their  studies,  countenancing  perjury'  and  confis- 
cation ?     Probably   not ;    yet   election   advertisements   and   speeches 
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are  crowded  with  such  imputations.  The  freemen  of  Bury  are 
warned  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  their  oaths 
and  by  their  God.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  stuns  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  shout  of  corporation  robbery.  Mr.  H.  Drummond 
lectures  the  freeholders  of  Surrey  not  to  enter  into  a  political  part- 
nership with  Jonathan  Wild.  And  the  ingenuous  disfranchiser  of  the 
whole  county  constituency  of  Ireland  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
good  people  of  Tamworth,  that  the  safety  of  property  was  incom- 
patible with  Schedule  A, 

Honest  men  ought  to  join  in  protesting  against  the  system  of  false 
alarms  and  fallacies  which  has  been  too  long  and  far  too  successfully 
indulged  in.  An  object  of  temporary  delusion  may  be  served  ;  but  all 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  common  people,  in  the  understanding 
or  good  faith  of  their  superiors,  must  be  ultimately  endangered  by  it. 
Notning,  for  instance,  would  tend  more  effectually  to  destroy  the 
supposed  professional  value  of  the  political  apprehensions  manifested 
by  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  moment,  than  a  collection  of 
the  occasions  on  which  the  cry  of  *  the  Church  in  danger'  has  been 
raised  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  A  more  than  proportionate 
reaction  is  the  consequence  of  detected  attempts  to  impose  on  our 
ignorance,  credulity,  and  fears.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
difficulties  which  the  common  people  must  encounter  in  any  attempt 
to  get  at  truth  is  a  very  melancholy  consideration.  Besides  the 
regular  traders  in  daily  or  weekly  falsehoods,  the  main  arrangements 
of  Parliamentary  debate  are  got  up  on  the  principle  of  scene  painting ; 
with  a  broader  outline,  and  features  more  highly  coloured  than  the 
life.  On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  it  is  surely  a  most  dangerous 
as  well  as  violent  extension  of  the  privilege  of  exaggeration,  to  mis- 
represent a  recasting  of  political  franchises,  on  public  grounds,  under 
such  terrible  denunciations.  The  nature  and  course  of  the  following 
observations  will  be  proof  at  least  that  our  defence  of  the  right  of 
legislative  interposition,  and  of  the  mode  which  the  government  is 
pursuing  in  it,  is  founded  on  more  impartial  and  more  comprehensive 
views  than  the  politics  of  the  day.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  define  pro- 
perty, and  travel  through  an  elaborate  analysis,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  elective  franchise,  whether  attached  to  an  Irish  forty -shilling  free- 
hold, to  the  non-resident  qualification  of  an  individual,  or  to  the  cor- 
porate character  of  the  members  of  a  corporation,  is  not  property. 
The  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind  are  also  agreed  on  this 
additional  distinction :—  property,  when  vested  in  private  individuals 
as  such,  and  therefore  called  private  property,  is  held  on  very  different 
terms  and  presumptions  from  property  which  is  vested  in  persons 
sustaining  a  public  character,  or  members  of  a  public  body,  ana  which 
is  therefore  considered  to  belong  to  them  solely  in  that  right. 

The  misrepresentations  alluded  to  call  for  a  few  elementary  words 
on  the  subject  of  Rights.  We  know  of  no  sanctuary,  or  ark,  where  a 
catalogue  of  rights,  abstracted  from  all  human  circumstances  and  con- 
siderations, has  been  deposited  by  nature,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found  ready  arranged  and  ticketed  according  to  their  metaphysical 
precedence.  Man,  on  a  survey  of  the  earth,  and  of  his  partners  in  it, 
and  after  an  examination  into  his  own  nature  and  condition,  must  make 
out  for  himself  the  list,  and  marshal  its  degrees  in  the  best  manner  that  he 
can.  All  notions  of  God  and  of  conscience  must  be  very  different  from 
what  reason  can  undertake  to  justify,  if  they  are  of  a  kind  to  embarrass 
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this  moral  scale  by  the  iDtroduction  of  any  other  clement  or  meaiure 
than  that  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  —  greatest  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  —  to  which  the  whole  fiystein  oi^  Beings  within  the 
roach  of  our  conduct  and  consideration,  can  attain*  'The  generaJity  ol 
this  test  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  hcraldrv  ot  dc^reeji  in 
nature.  The  very  fact  tlmt  a  moral  obligation  of  acting  as  tirbitiT  in 
guch  claims  is  felt  to  be  imposed  on  mtin,  as  a  part  of  his  con>:titution, 
of  itself  marks  out  his  rank  among  tJie  creatures  of  the  earth.  All 
creation  gains  by  his  interposition.  Compare,  even  as  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  other  subordinate  animals  is  concerned,  a  region  cuUivatod 
and  civiljj&ed  by  man,  with  one  which  Providence  has  ntjt  placed  as  yet 
under  hiik  guardianship  and  control.  Hie  same  principle  applies  in 
every  balance  of  contending  duties^  in  the  case  of  individual  conduct, 
and  in  all  possible  comnetitionf!  among  supposed  rights  between  ditlercnt 
members  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  As  personal  prudence  settles 
the  question  belwt?en  higher  and  lower  pleasures  w^ithin  tlmt  moral 
government  which  every  rational  man  has  to  establish  over  hiun*elf ;  so 
must  it  be  philosophically  true»  — lirst,  that  no  case  can  be  made  out 
for  the  classing  any  thing  whatever  under  ihc  description  of  rights  at 
all,  whtcli  doe^  not,  on  the  whole,  contribute  io  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind  :  and  next,  that  no  standard  of  rights  can  be  just  originally, 
or  long  remain  so,  wliich  la  not  constructed,  and,  as  oceaxion  may 
require,  corrected,  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  tlie  formation, 
development,  and  protection  of  the  different  sources  o(  enjoyment 
of  which  our  nature  i»  capable,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  best 
estimate  which  we  can  make  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
enjoyments. 

Natural  rights  and  duties  are  spoken  of  in  a  double  sense.  In  their 
first  and  most  extensive  meaning,  they  include  all  the  maxims  and 
rules,  however  obscure  and  variable,  by  the  observance  of  which, 
nature  (tlmt  is,  the  earth  in  its  productions,  and  mankind  in  their 
intercourse  witii  each  other,)  can  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  moss 
of  enjoyment.  In  their  narrower  senne,  the  one  in  wliich  they  are 
ordinarily  contrasted  with  kffal  rights,  they  mean  nothing  but  tlu>se 
simple  propositions  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  imme- 
diately derived  from,  the  nature  of  rnnn^  that  they  appear  to  be  of  uni- 
versal evidence  and  application.  The  difference  is  perhaps  only  in 
degree  betwixt  these  two  meanings;  but  it  is  often  ^o  important  as  to 
seem  a  difference  in  kind.  Cases  arising  under  the  first,  according  to 
circumstances  and  occasions,  are  tre(}ucntly  dependent  u]»on,  and 
made  the  slave  of,  positive  law.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  latter  to 
be  not  only  more  generally  independent  of  positive  law,  but  in  great 
extremities  its  master.  Such  are  those  tew  cases  of  general  rules,  in 
which  it  is  dangerous  for  casuists  to  admit  the  possibility,  and  still 
more  difficult  for  ihem  to  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of  an  excep- 
tion- Hights  and  duties  of  this  latter  description  wont  little  from 
philosophy  by  way  of  proofs,  and  as  little  by  way  of  secondary  and 
artificial  sanction  from  tlie  law  of  the  land*  This  sanction,  however, 
it  is  even  more  necessary,  for  the  peace  of  society,  to  fix  upqn  them 
than  on  the  more  vague  and  doubtful  instances  of  the  former  clasa. 
Parricide  need  not  be  left  out  of  the  criminal  code,  as  a  horror  beyond 
human  legislation.  Institutions  essential  to  the  prosperity  ot  our 
species  as  the  institution  of  private  property,  for  instance,  should 
acquire  only  additional  sacrcdness  as  a  rule,  from  the  aolemnity  with 
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which  the  law  approaches  and  enforces  any  necessary  exceptions  to 
that,  the  creation  and  preservation  of  which  is  by  far  its  greatest 
object.  Instead  of  wounding  the  moral  affections,  checking  freedom 
in  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  or  violating  conscience  in  any 
form,  the  law  ought  to  raise  for  them,  by  its  provisions,  a  visible  home 
and  asylum.  Of  course  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that,  in  respect  of 
those  clear  rules,  which  can  never  be  contradicted,  either  by  indi* 
yiduals  or  nations,  with  impunity,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  cf  the 
land  should  be  in  strict  concurrence.  In  case  they  both  agree,  all  i» 
well.  Wherever  they  differ,  one  of  those  terrible  necessities  arises,  in 
which  a  virtuous  man  has  to  determine  between  the  immediate  evil 
consequences  of  legal  obedience  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  the 
contingent  mischiefs  which  may  result  to  society  from  the  example  of 
a  private  citizen  setting  up  his  personal  scruples  in  opposition  to  the 
law.  In  an  instance  of  this  sort,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  all 
disagreement  between  these  laws  should  be  removed  the  instant  it  is 
recognized.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  ought 
to  give  way*  In  his  gifts  of  humanity  and  reason,  God  has  provided 
that  few  mistakes  comparatively  shall  take  place  under  this  extreme 
division. 

The  next  stage  of  inquiry  runs  out  into  that  extensive  sphere,  within 
which  rights  and  duties,  either  from  not  being  originally  so  self-evident^ 
were  more  easily  misunderstood  and  overborne  ;  or  where,  by  a  change 
in  the  condition  and  mechanism  of  society,  institutions  and  rules,  which 
were  originally  useful,  have  become  useless,  or  perhaps  pernicious. 
There  are  virtues  and  vices  even,  which  are  virtues  and  vices  of  cir- 
cumstance only.  These  accordingly  have  left  them  space  to  turn  in, 
and  must  change  their  nature  and  proportions,  according  as  they  apply 
to  different  nations,  periods,  and  ranks.     Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago — 

*  If  vices  were,  upon  the  whole,  matter  profitable,  the  virtuous  man 

*  would  be  the  sinner.'  It  is  the  duty,  therefcM'e,  of  wise  and  honest 
legislators,  to  freely  inquire  whether  they  or  their  predecessors  have 
originally  mistaken,  or  violated,  this  inferior  class  of  rights  and  dutiea 
in  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  positive  legislation ;  and  also,  to  be 
cautiously  and  continuously  watching  to  discover  whether  any  change* 
have  arisen,  or  are  arising,  in  the  formation  and  distribution  of  those 
physical  and  moral  elements  which  constitute  society.  An  alteration  in 
the  wealth  and  wants,  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  requires 
simultaneous  and  analogous  alterations  in  the  political,  civil,  or 
criminal  code  of  a  natioa.  Laws,  which  it  might  have  been  madness 
in  one  age  not  to  make,  it  may  be  more  mad  to  continue  in  the  next. 
To  insist  upon  a  people  being  governed  by  the  same  laws,  in  spite  of 
these  changes,  is  to  destroy  human  happiness  more  certainly  than  if 
we  were  compelled  by  statute  to  subject  our  bodies,  in  injury  or  sick- 
ness, to  the  imperfect  experiments  of  our  ancestors ;  or  than  if 
grown-up  people  should  be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  cradles  and  amuse 
themselves  with  the  rattles  of  their  infancy.  If,  on  comparing  our 
own  knowledge  with  that  of  our  ancestors,  the  advantage  is  not 
thought  to  be  as  much  on  our  side  in  legislation  as  in  surgery  and 
medicine ;  yet  the  frame  of  society  and  the  mind  of  man  alters  more 
than  the  human  body.  Moral  elasticity  and  assimilation  have  their 
limits.  Under  these  circumstances  two  opposite  evils  are  introduced. 
The  law  which  prejudice  will  not  allow  to  be  removed,  necessity  spoils 
as  law  by  a  looseness  of  construction :  whilst  in  the  subject  of  this 
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compulsory  confomiity,  enough  of  outtitandlng  pressure  is  ltd  to 
generate  disease. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  lair  of  a  country  should  be  as  con* 
clucive  as  possible  to  its  happiness.  MunicfpaJ  legislntion  ought 
accordingly  to  vary  its  course,  as  circumstances  vary»  by  tlie  removiil 
of  every  unnecessary  restraint  from  the  free  development  of  human 
power  and  action.  Justinian's  celehruted  definition  of  civil  liberty  is 
repeated  by  Montesquieu,  and  was  adopted  by  Lord  Plunkett  in  the 
debates  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  Mancheater  Mut^^iiicre.  It 
amounts  to  *  the  being  governed  by  lnw/  This  defitiition  can  be 
correct  only  on  the  itupposition  of  the  correctnnsh  of  lllackstone*s 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  definition  of  law.  Yet  Ulackstoncs  own 
delinJtion  of  civil  liberty  supposes  quite  the  contrary.  Paley  and 
Blaclstone  agree  that  civil  liberty  con*igts  in  the  *  being  restrained  by 

*  no  law  but  what  conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  public  welfare/ 
It  would  be  fortunate  if  the  latter  part  of  liluckstone's  definition  of 
municipal  law  were  practically  true.  *  It  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,* 
he  says»  '  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state*  cammandinff 

*  wkfU  is  righif  and  prohUnting  what  w  wromji*  Hy  lhi«  confusion  the 
most  important  preliminary  chapter  is  made  an  inextricable  and  mis- 
chievous labyrinth.  In  this  ca^e  nu  reformii  in  posiitivc  law  of  any  sort 
can  be  ever  wanted.  It  would  be  perfect  the  moment  it  was  law. 
However,  we  fear  that  Paley  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  law  of  no 
country  does  at  present  deserve  (may  we  expect  that  it  ever  tthall 
deserve  ?)  this  extreme  compliment.  It  tH»  nevertheless,  the  duty  of 
every  law- maker  to  strive  after  the  approximation.  Like  the  aj^ymptotc^ 
positive  law  may  go  on  approaching  the  definition  of  civil  liberty  for 
ages,  but  in  our  actual  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  weakness  it 
will  never  touch. 

Tliere  is  another  class  of  rights  and  duties,  distinct  from  the  great 
department,  whose  two  main  subdivisions  we  have  described.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  class  falls  more  entirely  within  the  undiiiturbed 
province  of  the  mere  letter  of  municipal  law.  It  consists  of  those 
ca^es  where  a  ruJe  is  required  to  be  laid  down,  but  where  ft  is  perfectly 
indifferent  what  the  rule  may  be*  As  changes  always  munt  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  inconvenience,  when  once  a  rule  is  established  in  a 
case  of  tliis  sort,  it  will,  by  the  suppositioni  be  very  seldom  right  to 
alter  it. 

Tliese  observations  apply  solely  to  the  legiiilation  carried  on  by  the 
competent  jurisdictions.  They  suppoi^e  that  the  ilistinction  between 
iudicial  and  legislative  acts  is  well  understood*  and  tuithfully  preserved. 
The  judgment-seat  has  nothing  to  do  with  considerations  nuch  as  we 
have  been  discussing.  It  is  a  property  essential  to  the  pure  ndministm- 
tion  of  Justice,  that  the  law  should  be  made  by  a  separate  authority ; 
should  be  publicly  promulgated  by  it  in  the  character  of  law ;  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  judge  as  a  dry  and  peremptory  rule,  by  which  all 
cases  comprehended  in  ii  ure  to  be  governed.  It  is  no  less  essential  to 
the  possible  reasoiuibleneK»  and  suitableness  of  laws,  which  are  to  be 
afterwards  thus  rigidly  adminijitered,  that  the  makers  of  them  shotild 
previously,  contcmpornneously*  nnd  subsequently,  look  off  their  statute- 
oook  into  the  world.  They  sliould  never  mistake  the  spirit  of  n  judge 
for  that  of  ti  legislator.  Ihey  are  bound,  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
Only  by  those  great  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken^  ami  a  con- 
siderable hititude  of  discretion,  in  the  application  of  the^c  principles, 
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Wellington  and  his  colleagues  there  opposed  it,  and  the  Lords  threw 
it  out. 

The  hopes  of  men  were  thus  damped  for  a  season.  But  let  it  only 
be  observed,  in  what  a  predicament  the  Lords  have  deliberately  left 
the  law  on  this  important  subject.  If  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  detecting,  and  convicting,  and  punishing  offenders  before,  from 
the  general  feeling  and  the  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  subject  being 
hostile  to  the  capital  penalty,  how  mightily  are  these  difficulties  now 
augmented,  when  the  general  feeling  out  of  doors, —  when  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  country,  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  bill  founded  on  those  feelings  and  opinions, 
and  as  it  were  embodying  them  in  a  legislative  form,  was  actually 
passed,  after  the  fullest  deliberation,  and  sent  by  the  one  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  adoption  of  the  other  I  Surely  parties,  witnesses, 
jurors,  nay  judges  themselves,  will  now  feel  that  the  capital  punishment 
IS  stigmatized  by  the  highest  authority,  will  more  than  ever  lean  against 
inflicting  it,  and  will  render  the  law  more  than  ever  a  dead  letter. 
These  considerations  struck  not  the  Lords*  House  of  Parliament,  but 
they  add  new  force  to  all  the  arguments  urged  against  the  law  as  it 
now  exists ;  and  the^  will  doubtless  lead  to  renewed,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  successful  euorts  for  its  amendment.* 


NOTE  to  the  Article  on  the  Capital  Punishment  of  F&rgery. 

Ws  desire  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  lending  our  countenance 
to  the  mischievous  attempts  of  a  most  mistaken  zeal,  or  what  may 
truly  be  called  a  perverted  humanity,  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
bourse  of  criminal  justice  in  particular  cases  of  capital  punishment.  If 
the  laws  are  wrong, —  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  they  are 
wrong, —  nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  efforts  of  enlight- 
ened and  considerate  men  to  amend  them.  But  surely  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  true  philanthropy  in  the  course  pursued  by  some  well- 
meaning  but  unreflecting  persons,  who  never  see  a  capital  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted  by  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  without  raising 
Im  outcry  against  it  in  the  individual  casCy  and  even  making  direct  exer- 
tions to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? Petitions  are  got  up,  and  the  community  is  canvassed  to  sign 
diem.  In  one  well-known  case,  (where  a  quaker  was  condemned  uir 
forgery,)  copies  of  the  petition  for  mercy  were  lying  at  every  fourth 
or  fiflh  shop  in  the  frequented  thoroughfares  of  London.  A  vast 
multitude  of  signatures  were  obtained  ;  but  the  government  had  the 
sense  and  firmness  to  resist  this  unbecoming  importunity,  and  the  law 
took  its  course.  Of  late,  a  new  line  has  been  pursued,  and  public 
meetings  are  actually  held  to  debate  the  merits  of  particular  sentences  ; 
to  excite  sympathy  with  the  culprits  as  victims  of  a  cruel  law  ;  and  to 
raise  indignation  against  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges.  The  crimes, 
too,  are  not  like  that  for  which  the  quaker  suffered ;  but  acts  of  the 
most  atrocious  violence,  approaching  in  their  guilty  intent  as  near  as 
possible  to  murder,  and  only  not  ending  in  the  loss  of  life  through  mere 

*  See  a  sound  and  convincing  Essay  on  the  Inefficacy  of  Capital  Punishments. 
Vol.  XXXV.  p.  314, 
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accident.  It  is  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  who  are  held  up  as 
objects  of  mere  pity ;  and  no  quarter  is  given  either  to  the  injured 
parties  who  complain,  or  to  the  ministers  of  justice  who  would  prevent 
a  repetition  of  crimes,  that  make  all  property  insecure,  strike  dismay 
over  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  and  are  inconsistent 
with  the  very  existence  of  civilization. 

To  show  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  pretended  friends  of  humanity 
who  hold  such  meetings,  one  of  them  praises  the  Parliament  of 
Edward  III.,  which  passed  the  Treason  Law,  as  '  the  blessed  Parliament, 
in  which  there  were  no  lawyers,*  —  confounding  it  with  one  some 
fi^enerations  later,  in  which  it  is  notorious  to  the  merest  smatterers  in 
learning,  that  no  law  was  passed  which  ever  was  heard  of  afterwards. 
Another  orator  (and  the  meeting  seems  to  have  gone  with  him)  de* 
nounced  as'  cruel  and  unjust  all  Special  Commissions  f  As  if  any  one 
in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  expediency  of  trying  offences  at 
speedily  as  possible  afler  they  are  committed.  We  trust  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  text  of  our  Article  on  the  Capital  Punishment  of 
Forgery  will  be  found  to  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  such 
miserable  follies  as  these.^ 


*  The  space  allotted  in  this  work  to  Diitquisitions  on  Political  Economy,  Law, 
and  Jurisprudence,  is  more  restricted  than  I  could  have  wished.  Many  articles  d 
considerable  value  have  been  unavoidably  omitted ;  and  in  making  a  selection,  which, 
from  such  a  prodigious  mass  of  matter,  was  no  easy  task,  I  have  been  anxious  to  re- 
tain those  articles  that  have  a  reference  to  subjects,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the 
public,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  feel  a  lively  interest.  Of  the  rejected  dissert- 
ations, there  are  several  to  which  the  reader  mav  feel  desirous  to  refer.  A  Review  of 
Canard's  Principles  of  Political  Economv,  Vol.  i.  p.  431.,  and  of  Earl  Lauderdale's 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  f*ublic  Wealth,  Vol.  iv.  p.  34^.  Ricardo's 
Theory  of  Taxation  examined,  Vol.  xxx.  p.  59.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Owen's 
Scheme  for  relieving  the  National  Distress,  Vol.  xxxii.  p.  453.  Malthus  and 
Godwin's  Theories  of  Population,  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  360.  On  the  Funding  System, 
Vol.xxxix.  p.  I.  Rise  and  Fall  of  Profits,  Vol.  xl.  p.  1.  Fluctuations  in  the  Sup- 
ply and  Value  of  Money,  and  the  Banking  System,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  2G3.  Sadler  s 
Law  of  Population,  Vol.  li.  p.  297.,  and  Vol.  fii.  p.  504.  Census  of  the  Pomila- 
tion  Laws  of  Mortality,  Vol.  xlix.  p.  1.  (Hi  tne  Necessity  of  reducing  Tax- 
ation, and  abolishing  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Monopolies,  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  390. 
The  American  Tariff,  Vol.xlviii.  p.  390.  Review  of  M*Cullough's  Princinics  of 
Political  Economy,  Vol.  lii.  p.  3.3H.  Bentham's  Principles  of  Legislation,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  1.  The  Ra^ency  Question,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  46.  Bentham's  Theory  of  Punish- 
ments, Vol.xxii.  p.  1.  Abuses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  103.  Vol. 
xxxviiL  p.  281 .  Vol.  xli.  p.  406.  Bentham  on  Criminal  Wocedure,  \  ol.  xl.  p.  169. 
On  the  Justice  of  extending  the  Benefit  of  Counsel  to  Prisoners,  Vol.  xl.  p.  74. 
On  Scotch  Judicial  Reform,  there  are  several  able  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. See  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  174,  on  the  Nomination  of  Scotch  Juries  ;  on  Scotch 
Criminal  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  xli.  p.  450.  Scotch  Entails,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  442.  Inde- 
pendence of  Scotch  Judges,  Vol.  xliv.  p.  397.  Scottish  Judicial  Reforms,  Vol.  li, 
p.  112.  On  the  subject  of  Taxation  the  Edinburgh  Review  contains  many  ar- 
ticles which  have  had  a  most  beneficial  tendency,  iu  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  erroneous  principles  by  which  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  regulated.  It  will  be  perceived  tliat  many  of  the  reductions 
on  articles  of  general  consumption,  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  present 
Minbtry,  were  repeatedly  suggested  by  the  Edinburgh  Renewers.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  consult  the  following  articles.  Comparat.vc  productiveness  of 
High  and  Low  Taxes,  as  exemplified  in  the  Tea,  Salt,  Wine,  and  Spirit  duties. 
Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  517.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool,  Vol.  xxxix.p.  109.  Re- 
strictions on  the  Wine  Trade,  Vol.  xl.  p.  414,  Reductions  of  the  Duty  on  Coffcc, 
VOL.  IV,  y  ' 
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be  also  ready  to  settle  a  pension  on  a  ghost,  or  to  restore  the  usage  of 
setting  out  a  cream-bowl  for  the  fairies.  This  description  of  property, 
as  it  arose,  must  by  its  nature  continue  to  be  coupled  with  a  trust.  The 
trust  is  often  more  or  less  precise.  But  the  ownership  is  universally 
understood  and  felt  to  stand  on  the  principle  of  a  trust  of  a  much 
higher,  and  more  immediate,  and  more  positive  nature,  than  that  which 
attends  on  private  ownership.  By  the  law  of  England,  a  public  body 
of  this  sort  may  consist  of  one  or  more  individuals.  The  property,  of 
which  it  is  the  corporate  proprietor,  has  in  almost  all  cases,  where  the 
trust  was  only  an  implied  one,  been  allowed,  by  the  general  understand- 
ing of  society,  to  take  the  double  nature  of  a  private  interest  and  a 
public  trust.  On  a  very  early  occasion,  and  with  great  legal  authority 
m  behalf  of  our  legal  positions,  we  undertake  to  show  up  the  abuse 
which  the  law  has  committed  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  the  still 
greater  abuses  which  have  grown  up  into  general  practice,  often  in 
ignorance  that  it  is  an  abuse  at  all,  in  consequence  of  long  legal 
impunity.  Upon  any  reformation  of  these  abuses,  so  much  of  the 
property  as  has  become  in  opinion  a  private  interest,  should  be  always 
kept  sacred  for  the  use  of  its  liferenters.  That  in  which  the  trust  has 
been  recognized  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  or  vested  in  new 
trustees,  and  its  object  partially  modified,  or  totally  extinguished.  If 
the  distinction  between  the  two  cannot  be  safely  traced,  it  will  be 
generally  the  roost  prudent  course  to  leave  the  trust  and  the  interest 
bound  up  together  for  the  life  of  those  already  in  possession.  The  pre- 
caution of  not  filling  up  the  vacancies  will  in  time  restore  society, 
without  the  hardship  and  the  odium  of  having  injured  individuals,  to  its 
full  authority  over  both. 

No  person  can  adroit  more  fully  than  ourselves  the  proposition,  that 
the  inviolability  of  property  is  the  great  and  indispensable  security  for 
human  happiness  and  civilization.  At  the  same  time,  this  proposition 
is  evidently  true  of  such  things  only  as  cannot  be  so  well  enjoyed  in 
common.  In  these  alone, .therefore,  does  the  moral  right  of  exclusive 
property  exist.  Tlius,  a  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  in  exclusion 
of  the  right  of  navigation  to  the  vessels  of  other  countries,  is  in  prin- 
.  ciple  indefensible.  A  fortiori  is  a  moral  foundation  wanting  in  behalf 
of  the  institution  of  property  in  all  cases,  where  the  general  balance  of 
enjoyment  and  of  misery,  arising  out  of  the  creation  of  the  right,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  be  on  the  melancholy  side.  Slavery,  for 
instance,  is  in  this  predicament,  whether  established  by  the  insolence 
of  Greek  philosophy,  as  the  law  of  nature  against  all  barbarians,  or 
created  by  act  of  parliament  as  the  law  of  the  land,  —  or  rather  the  law 
of  a  certain  number  of  enumerated  sugar  islands  against  a  certain 
number  of  human  beings  of  African  descent. 

The  suggestion  originally  urged  in  France  by  St.  Simon  on  the 
Regent,  and  the  arguments  to  the  same  effect  renewed  by  Jefferson  in 
America,  against  the  existence  of  a  right  in  one  generation  to  impose 
upon  society  a  burden,  by  way  of  tax,  beyond  the  probable  duration  of 
the  life  of  that  very  generation,  are,  according  to  our  view  of  the  rights 
of  property  under  society,  quite  untenable  in  the  sweeping  form  in 
which  they  are  stated.  If  a  distinction  is  to  be  taken  between  two 
sorts  of  property,  whicli  are  both  equally  entitled  to  that  character,  the 
title  of  the  public  creditor,  expressly  guaranteed  by  a  revenue  act,  for 
a  direct  consideration  actually  advanced  to  the  community,  stands  upon 
a  more  open  and  repent  contract  than  the  title  by  which  the  landholder 
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I  his  estate,  earning  to  Him  unsupported  by  any  public  cliiim  of 
this  kind,  but  tru6ling  for  itii  nniety  to  the  ordinary  sanction  of  the  law* 
The  immediate  pohcy  of  i\  leginlutive  conit«cution  of  the  funds  over  a 
confisciition  of  latidi**  rejiti  t^ntirelv  on  ttn  compurulive  lucilrty.  Burke, 
in  cose  a  competition  should  arise  between  their  cluituK,  decides  in  tavour 
of  the  property  of  the  citizen  against  the  demands  of  the  creditor  of 
the  8tate.     '1  his  he  does   on  the   supposition,  that  *  the  public  can 

*  pledge  nothing  but  the  public  estiite ;  and  thut  it  can  have  no  puhUc 
'  estate  but  m  what  it  derives  from  u  just  and  prciportioncd  imposition 

*  upon  the  citizens  at  Iwrge.*^  ffefUt'tHms,)  Tne  notion  of  a  limit  to 
impositions,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  fundholder  has  under  his 
bargain  no  ri^ht  to  even  a  property  tax  as  part  of  his  security^  much 
les«  to  Mr,  Hicardo's  plan  of  a  division,  llie  other  suppo««itioiv  by 
which  Burke  apparently  confines  the  right  of  mortgaging  the  public 
revenue  (not  to  each  generation  —  for  on  that  question  nc  does  not 
enter— but)  to  cottKtitutioual  govcnUBillUf  is  rather  dangerous  doctrine 
for  the  engagements  of  loancofitniclore  with  continental  kings*  He 
onlls  it  a  dangerous  power,  *  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  boundless  dei- 

*  potism.'     Tlie   treasure  of  the  nationi  of  all  things,  *  has  been  the 

*  least  allowed  to  the  prerogative  of  any  king  in  Kurope*'  'Hio  pecu* 
niury  engagements  of  the  old  government  of  France  are  d«sacjibed  as 
being  the  verv  acts  which  were  of  ail  others  *  of  the  most  ambiguous 

*  legality/  llie  possessor  of  stock  ts  the  purchaser  of  a  tui  io  that 
extent,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  security,  THa  secitrity 
depends  on  the  source  out  of  which  the  loan  act  undertook  to  raiiO 
thift  portion  of  the  revenue.  If  it  was  uttpulated  thai  u  lien  should  be 
given  on  the  property  of  the  country,  nothing  can  be  more  just*  llic 
tax  holder,  by  such  an  engagement,  becomes  a  tttiaiit  in  connnon  with 
the  holders  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  country,  for 
whose  defence  his  money  haa  been  expended.  Ihe  right  to  impose  a 
praj)erty  tax,  either  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  government,  or  in 
defniyiil  t»f  It  <iebt  inr!trr(*d  on  thi»  specihc  tioderttanding,  in  part  of 
tt  in  society.  In  the  same  manner  as  <*ach 
I  own  proncrty,  so  the  majority,  or  whatever 
numerical  proportion  \h  intrU9ted  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  slate, 
may  dispoi^c,  m  whole  or  in  part,  of  tJic  property  of  nil.  If  the  tax  ts 
not  raie»ed  solely  from  properly,  but  principally  from  labour,  olthough 
the  labour  of  a  nmn  who  haii  nothing  else  to  give  may  be  reasonably 
made  to  pay  for  the  protection  which  he  is  in  the  course  of  actually 
receiving,  yet  the  justice  of  allowing  a  preceding  gciteration  to  pledge, 
in  behalf  of  its  contemporary  policy,  the  labour  o|  an  individual  who  is 
yet  unborn,  neems  a  much  mure  doubtful  propoiittoo*  llie  property 
which  in  IBTX)  might  have  been  Hold  outright  by  the  Parliament  or  that 
year,  might  of  course  b©  al»o  mortgaged.  If  only  mortgaged,  it 
deftccndtf  with  its  burden.  *llic  next  heir,  if  bont  in  1801,  has  no 
ground  of  complaint.  Ik  can  have  no  right  to  any  property  at  all, 
rather  than  hiM  neighbour,  except  under  the  law.  If  he  does  not 
like  it  on  the  conrntum  with  which  the  law  has  charged  it  (that  of 
certain  paymcnti  to  the  public  mortgagee >»  he  may  give  it  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  »«uppo»e  the  tax  miposed  in  IH(X)  to  have  been 
imposed  on  con«unioble  articles  —  and  so  fur»  to  a  coiutiderable  extent, 
imposed  on  labour.  A  maik  born  the  year  aHerward^  cannot  grumble 
becauMe  he  fitidH  that  his  ancentorH  Iiavc  not  transmitted  htm  some  sort 
of  property  or  other  ;  property  being  a  thing  which,  it  is  evident,  from 
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the  nature  of  it,  many  must  go  without.  But  would  his  remonstrance 
against  their  course  of  proceeding  be  equally  unreasonable,  in  case  his 
ancestors  had  left  untouched  the  natural  fund  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts  —  that  is,  their  property,  and  had  had  recourse,  instead  of  it,  to 
his  contingent  labour.  He  is  thus  brought  into  the  world  a  good  deal 
worse  than  nothing.  He  finds  himself,  in  his  own  bodily  and  intellectual 
self,  charged  with  the  obligation  of  working  off  their  incumbrances  by 
a  tax,  which,  although  imposed  nominally  on  articles  of  [subsistence,  is 
actually  imposed  as  much  on  his  own  person,  sinews,  and  drudgery,  as 
a  poll  tax.  We  are  far,  nevertheless,  from  questioning  the  right  of 
indirect  taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditor,  when,  and  to 
the  extent  that,  it  is  necessary.  We  only  submit  that  this  fund  is  so 
much  more  one  of  a  secondary  than  of  a  primary  nature,  that,  in 
marshalling  the  assets  of  the  nation  for  this  purpose,  property  ought  to 
.be  had  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance.  It  seems  to  us  monstrous  that 
it  should  be  excepted  upon  principle.  It  is  favour  enough  not  to  insist 
on  evidence,  that  the  resources  of  this  natural  expedient  are  first  ex- 
hausted —  or  at  least  that  the  sources  of  public  wealth  are  beginning 
to  suffer  in  apprehension  from  the  extent  to  which  the  immediate  drain 
on  property  is  carried  —  before  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  is 
attempted  to  be  raised  on  labour.  The  impolicy  of  this  mode  is  only 
the  greater,  if  the  appearance  of  hardship  contained  in  it  is  altogetlier 
fallacious ;  and  if  the  whole  expense  of  the  machinery  of  indirect  tax- 
ation should  turn  out  to  be  ultimately  thrown  on  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. ITiis  will  be  the  fact,  if  rents  and  profits  are  only  proportionately 
diminished  by  every  charge  thrown  on  the  employment  of  productive 
labour. 

So  much  ignorance  is  brought  out  from  its  hiding-places,  even  among 
educated  persons,  under  the  warmth  and  excitement  of  great  nation^ 
discussions,  that  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  every  day  acquiring 
greater  respect  for  the  invisible  elements  of  cohesion  and  improvement 
by  which  society  is  held  together,  or  pushed  forward  in  advance. 
Objections  to  innovation  are  in  a  constant  course  of  infliction,  and  are 
laid  on  in  a  form  much  more  worthy  of  the  celestial  empire  of  China, 
than  becomes  an  enlightened  European  people.  During  the  patient 
endurance  of  this  discipline,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  our 
friends,  and  those  not  the  least  positive,  thanked  God  that  there  was 
no  window  at  our  breasts.  Our  astonishment  at  finding  them  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  first  notions  of  civil  and  political  jurisprudfencc, 
and  of  the  infinite  series  of  precedents  in  point,  of  which  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  especially  that  of  their  own  country,  is  composeci, 
would  have  appearea  any  thing  but  civil.  A  cursory  examination  of  a 
few  main  divisions  will  show  the  most  careless  reader  what  little  autho- 
rity there  is  for  daily  manifestations  of  extreme  horror  at  the  thought 
of  the  possible  interference  of  the  legislature  with  public  or  even 
private  rights.  This  exposure  consists,  indeed,  of  little  more  than  a 
detail  of  some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  law  at  different 
periods  of  society.  Whether  the  change  was  originally  in  any  instance 
mtroduced  by  custom,  decisions,  or  enactment,  is  of  no  consequence ; 
for  the  validity  of  either  mode  equally  assumes  the  ratification  of  that 
power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state. 

The  distinction  between  interests  in  possession,  vested,  or  contingent 
only,  is  of  great  weighx  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  Jaw.     The  English 
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law  in  particiilnr  has  made  the  most  of  the  8ubilctics  arbing  out  of 
the  latter  considerations ;  and  ii^  lu  one  seii^e  rewarded  bv  their  having 
been  made  the  subject  ot*  by  far  the  ablest  work  which  it  nosfieiises; 
one«  indeed,  of  which  the  logical  arrangement  and  refinea  analysis 
wouhl  be  an  ornament  to  any  science.  But  the  distinction  is  almost 
equally  important  in  point  ot  fact.  Hits  depends  on  the  suppojiition 
(which  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  truth),  that  the  injury  and  alarm  which 
^  aociety  at  large,  as  well  as  the  individuals  directly  anected,  would  ex- 
I  Aerieiice  by  an  alteration  of  the  law  on  any  subject,  must  vary  accord* 
mg  as  the  right  alFected  stands  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  degrees. 
Tlierefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  in  justification  of  any  measure, 
according  as  it  bears  upon  these  respective  cases  —  that  the  counter* 
balancing  advantages  rise  in  the  same  proportions.  The  application 
of  these  distinctions,  however,  can  never  arise  with  regard  to  corpora* 
tious«  The  attribute  of  perpetuity  maintains  all  their  interests  in 
perpetual  possession.  If  society,  therefore,  was  to  be  held  to  be 
restraitied,  it  is  restrained  for  ever.  Fortunately,  by  the  very  deiinitioii 
of  a  corporation,  every  interest  belonging  to  it  is  a  trust.  This  re- 
sumption Is  merely  the  removal  of  a  trustee.  In  tlie  case  of  franchises, 
individuals  may  have  an  incipient  and  vested  right,  which  yet  does  not 
come  into  possession  till  a  future  day — ^as  intunt  sons  of  freemen.  Here 
again,  fortunately,  although  the  distinctions  are  possible,  they  are  not 
applicable ;  for  a  franchise  is  a  trust.  In  all  cases,  whether  of  property 
or  of  trust,  the  rights  of  persons  miborn  may  be  properly  looked  upon 
as  purely  contingent. 

These  distinctions  of  possession^  of  vesting,  and  of  contingency, 
i>eing  introduced  where  they  are  permitted  from  motives  of  policy 
and  expectation,  cannot  be  extended  to  subjects  in  which  the  general 
policy  of  them  is  neither  applicable  nor  recognised,  —  and  where,  con- 
sequently, unfounded  personal  expectations  are  entitled  to  no  respect. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  much  that  has  been  lately  talked  and 
written,  the  law  of  England  must  be  called  the  vested  inheritance  of 
every  Englishman  ;  and  the  humblest  individual  may  be  told  that  he 
is  entitled  to  insist  that  the  law  in  general,  —  much  more  is  any  one, 
standing  in  certain  relations,  or  belonging  to  a  certain  class,  entitled 
to  insist  that  the  particular  laws  connected  with  his  condition,  pro- 
spects,  and  expectations  —  shall  never  be  violated  by  legislative  en- 
croachments. It  is  absurd  to  extcn*!  these  precautionary  distinctions 
to  the  public,  and  public  bodies.  Individuals  may  want  protection  by 
a  rule  against  the  spite  or  avarice  of  personality  in  legislation.  Hut 
the  community  itself,  and  the  great  classes  which  compose  it,  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  tying  their  own  hands*. 

We  will  begin  wjth  private  rights.  The  principles  out  of  which 
the  relations  of  private  life  arise,  and  on  whicli  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty depends,  are  so  simple  and  so  necessary,  as  the  very  nucleus 
and  foundation  of  society,  that  in  respect  of  them,  the  circumstances 
arc  not  very  likely  to  take  place,  which  can  alone  call  for,  and 
therefore  wdl  alone  justify,  interference.  For  instance,  the  law  upon 
the  three  great  domestic  conditions  which  Ibrm  the  sacred  circle  of  ft 
family  and  a  home  —  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
servant  —  must  have  been  comparatively  fixed  at  an  early  stage  of  civi- 
lization. There  seems,  at  first  sight,  little  reason  why  the  law  con* 
eerning  them  should  not  continue  the  same  from  the  time  of  tho 
patriarchs  to  the  present  day ;  and  there  is  great  rca^iou  uhy  the  legis- 
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lator  should  be  seen  and  felt  as  little  as  possible  in  the  inside  of  one's 
house,  meddling  with  what  nature  and  usage  will  be  probably  disposing 
of  at  least  as  beneBcially  as  himself.  However,  not  only  does  the 
law  of  these  relations  vary  from  country  to  country ;  but  what  alone  is 
important  for  our  present  purpose,  in  the  same  country  from  age  to 
age.  Let  any  one  trace  the  progressive  history  of  the  English  law  on 
this  interesting  chapter  of  family  arrangements,  in  Mr.  Reeve's  work, 
and  continue  it  downwards,  and  he  will  find  variations  enough.  As  re- 
gards matrimony  itself,  according  to  the  mutable  considerations  of  con- 
temporary policy,  the  marriage  acts  have  changed  backwards  and  forwards 
(in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  George  II.,  and  George  IV ,)  all  the 
regulations  on  which  the  validity  of  a  marriage  depends.  Even  as  to 
the  right  of  forming  this  connection  —  the  nursery  of  our  race  —  a 
great  class  of  the  community,  the  clergy,  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
tin  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  The  permission  was  taken  away  from  them, 
and,  what  would  be  called  their  vested  right,  destroyed  by  Mary. 
Elizabeth  reluctantly  submitted  to  their  marriage  as  a  fact,  but  would 
never  legitimate  the  practice  by  law.  This  innovation  was  accordingly 
\e£i  to  be  among  the  first  acts  of  James.  As  to  parents,  the  statute  of 
James,  and  Charles,  and  William  III.,  interposed  between  a  Roman 
Catholic  parent  and  the  education  of  his  children.  The  equitable 
legislation  of  the  Chancellor  has  invented,  in  his  encroaching  court,  a 
kindred  law,  by  which  the  custody  and  presence  of  his  children  is  taken 
from  every  father,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  shall  misconduct  himself.  As  regards  the  great  relation  between 
those  who  have  labour  to  dispose  of,  and  those  who  want  to  purchase 
it,  Parliament,  in  almost  every  reign,  from  the  23  Edward  III.  to 
5  Elizabeth  and  54*  George  III.,  has  varied  at  its  pleasure  the  rights 
and  obligations  between  the  master  on  one  side,  and  labourers,  artifi- 
cers, and  apprentices  on  the  other.  These  changes  were  interposed 
according  to  the  fluctuating  views  which  police,  trade,  humanity,  or 
other  objects  might  suggest  on  the  occasion. 

According  to  Blackstone,  the  right  of  property  is  merely  a  civil 
right.  One  or  more  of  his  editors  is  shocked,  and  classes  it  under  the 
law  of  nature.  It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  one  of  those  which 
explanation,  conducted  on  their  own  principles,  certainly  will  not  spoil. 
If  human  happiness  is  promoted  by  the  institution  of  property,  it  is  a 
natural  right.  Moreover,  wherever  it  is  clear  that  any  particular 
system  of  property  will  be  more  generally  advantageous  than  another, 
it  is  also  a  natural  right  that  such  a  system  should  be  adopted. 
Independent  of  this  theory  or  any  other,  the  existence  of  property  in 
some  shape  or  other  is  contemporaneous  with  our  earliest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  society.  The  law  of  nature  appears  to  be  thus  far 
coincident  with  the  law  of  the  land,  even  though  that  land  should  be 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  But  when  accident  has  determined,  or 
society  has  become  sufficiently  reflecting  to  choose  between,  different 
systems  of  property,  a  difference  between  these  laws  may  be  imagined 
to  commence.  Now,  we  know  of  no  test  but  that  which  we  have 
suggested,  by  which  a  particular  system  of  property,  or  any  other 
claim  whatever,  can  be  made  out  to  be  a  part  of^  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  government,  in  cose  the  law  of  the  land  does  not 
coincide  with  this  test,  to  promote  their  coincidence,  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  alternative  of  treating  the  law  of  the 
land  as  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  this  contradiction ;  or»  on 
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the  other  hanJi  of  considering  it  as  tinal  and  unalterable,  because  it 
happens  to  be  ihe  law  at  any  given  hour*  or  to  have  been  the  lavr  from 
time  whereof  tradilioh  rmmeth  not  to  tJie  contrary,  arc  tenets  e(|ua}ly 
absurd*  In  point  of  fact,  tliis  is  an  ab^urdityi  which  no  nation*  least  of 
all  that  of  lingland,  haj  camn»itted.  We  began  with  every  variety 
of  property,  as  far  hack  vu  we  can  trace  it,  and,  consistent  in  our  incori* 
istency,  we  have  passed  ilirough  every  variety  of  chanee* 
It  ia  the  principle  only  of  property  which  is  necessariiy  constant  and 
universal.  But  it  may,  and  does»  uMome  a  hundred  forms  A  tribe  of 
savages,  who  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  notion  of  connnon  occu* 
pancy  among  U»  em  selves,  yet  feel  and  defend  the  right  of  property  iu 
their  hunting-grounds  to  the  exclusion  of  their  neighbours.  'The 
begging  friars,  who  di^jiuted  whether,  having  made  a  vow  of  noverty, 
they  could  call  the  morsel  of  bread*  after  it  was  in  their  mouth*,  tlieir 
own,  had  never  a  doubt  of  the  title  of  their  fraternity  to  the  exclusive 
posse>csion  of  their  monastery  againut  all  rival  orders.  The  institution 
of  property,  in  its  rudest  stale,  is  that  of  common  occupancy.  Ecclesi- 
ticai  policy  and  benevolent  fanaticism  have  sought  to  liumani/e  the 
perimeot  in  a  civili;ced  comrnunily.  The  one  consists  in  free  cpuirters , 
take  that  take  can*  The  other  prides  itself  on  its  strict  Spartan  regula- 
tions ;  like  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay,  or  one  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Parallelograms.  The  first  has  never  existed  but  by  name,  even  among 
the  veric^st  collection  of  barbarians,  in  any  thing  on  which  the  possessor 
had  invested  his  personal  labour  It  ceases  to  exiul  in  animals  or  iti 
land,  the  moment  that,  through  the  means  of  pasturage  or  of  cultivation, 
the  forethought  or  industry  of  individuals  begins  to  look  for  their 
subsistence  to  something  beyond  wild  beasts  or  shelliiBh,  or  the  spon* 
laneout*  fruits  of  neglected  and  plundered  nature.  We  wish  to  t^pcak^ 
with  all  the  moral  restpecl  we  feel,  of  those  who,  in  occupaitcy  in 
common,  see  *  the  pattern  of  that  just  equality,  to  be  perhaps  hereafter/ 
In  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble  object,  they  unfortunately  have  fallort 
on  the  most  mistaken  and  fatal  means.  Ttieir  system  professes  to 
abolish  llie  selfish  and  jealous  passions  which  private  property  is  sup- 
posed to  foster,  and  to  combine  the  sort  oiL  equality  which  is  so  falsely 
imagined  to  be  part  of  a  state  of  nature,  with  the  regularity  and  order 
of  a  constituted  society.  It  is  a  confusion  of  mere  instinct  with  the 
thousand  elements  of  our  mysterious  nature,  to  think  that  not  only  a 
step,  but  the  step,  is  gained  in  behalf  of  our  perfectibility,  by  trans* 
ferring  toman  the  policy  of  an  ant-hill  or  a  bee-hive,  lliis  error  is  the 
same  in  principle,  and  difTers  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied, 
with  that  of  the  visionaries  of  Greece;  in  whose  Utopia  wives  and 
children  were  made  public  property,  by  way  of  preventing  the  weakness 
and  abuse  of  conjugal  or  paternal  feelings.  Among  the  most  successful 
modifications  of  this  experiment,  appear  to  be  the  village  communities 
which  have  endured  for  centuries,  and  the  family  partnerships  which 
occasionally  pass  on  undivided  for  one  or  two  generations,  in  Hmdostan. 
llie  highest  specimen  of  the  possibilities  of  our  race  is  not,  however, 
that  in  which  man,  under  tlie  yoke  of  Castes,  approaelies  nearest  to  a 
machine.  With  the  xelfwill  of  the  European  character,  nothing  but 
religious  or  political  enthusiasm  could  make  the  partners  passive,  even 
for  a  time,  under  such  a  system.  Enthusiasm  is  too  partial  and  tem- 
porary an  inistrument  to  rely  on.  In  cases  to  which  it  does  not  extend, 
or  when  it  has  become  extinct,  wc  are  thrown  back  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature.     It  will  be  wiser^  therefore,  never  to  lose 
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sight  of  them,  or  stir  beyond  them,  in  our  speculations  upon  an  institu- 
tion which  naturally  comprehends  all  descriptions  of  people,  and  all 
times. 

The  full  benefit  of  property  will  be  most  effectually  derived  from  it, 
even  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  no  share  personally  falls  in  its  original 
distribution,  by  placing  it  immediately  and  entirely  in  the  ownership 
and  management  of  individuals.  The  public  interest  is,  on  the  whole, 
best  consulted  by  giving  it  up  into  their  hands,  discharged  of  any 
specific  trust.  No  general  rules  have  fewer  exceptions  than  these:  — 
First,  that  the  body  of  the  people,  who  have  only  their  labour  to 
depend  on,  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  establishment,  protec- 
tion, and  increase  of  that  fund,  out  of  which  labour  is  to  be  remune- 
rated, as  the  direct  possessors  of  the  fund.  Next,  that  the  owners  of 
private  property  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  sole  management  and 
employment  of  it,  under  the  conviction  that  society,  will  lose  less  by 
this  arrangement  than  b^  constant  superintendence  and  interference. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  spend  a  single  shilling  (however 
selfishly  and  disgracefully,  as  far  as  concerns  his  own  character  and 
objects),  but  that  the  public  has  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  The 
fine  lady,  whose  heart  is  set  on  a  lace  veil,  will  probably  assist,  by  its 
purchase,  the  poor  mechanic  on  whom  she  has  never  bestowed  a 
thought,  as  much  as  if  she  had  given  him  in  charity  the  amount  which 
his  employer  is  thus  enabled  to  pay  to  him  in  wages.  These  latent 
and  disguised  advantages  constitute  the  sanctity  and  the  trust  of  private 
property,  in  its  most  absolute  and  hardened  form.  Because  Providence 
has  so  framed  and  placed  us,  that  these  advantages  are  best  secured, 
and  the  very  object  of  the  trust  is  most  successfully  attained,  by  freeing 
every  proprietor  from  a  legal  responsibility  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  he  may  use  his  property,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  thereby 
any  doubts  can  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  moral  existence  of  the  trust. 
If  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  a  trust,  it  is 
the  political  duty  of  every  individual  to  learn  and  to  remember  it.  His 
possession  is  any  thing  but  an  adverse  one.  Whether  the  possessor 
dates  from  the  Norman  conquest,  or  from  the  last  loan,  the  right  cannot 
be  lost  on  the  part  of  the  public  (since  it  is  one  of  those  rights,  which 
is  also  an  obligation,  as  all  important  rights  really  are,)  of  confirming, 
or  of  altering,  the  possession  on  public  grounds.  The  only  limit  which 
the  representative  of  private  parties  may  challenge  as  a  condition  on 
their  behalf,  is  this :  Their  estates,  regarded  singly,  are  private  property. 
It  is  only  when  contemplated  collectively,  legislated  upon  collectively, 
that  they  are  a  trust,  and  amenable  to  society.  All  this  is  implied 
in  every  exercise  of  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  in  the  right  to  levy 
sixpence  in  the  pound  in  a  parish  cess. 

Our  ancestors  felt  these  truths  so  strongly,  that,  by  a  generous 
and  philosophical  comment,  they  converted  the  terrible  outline  and 
incidents  of  the  feudal  system  into  a  popular  constitution.  <  My  lords,' 
said  Holborne,  in  that  noblest  of  all  legal  arguments,  his  defence  of 
Hampden,  in  the  case  of  ship  money, '  whatsoever  estate  is  in  the  kine 
'  in  the  politic  capacity,  is  in  him  as  rex,  and  not  in  him  in  his  natural 
'  capacity ;  and  what  is  in  him  so,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom. 

*  That  is  the  reason  that  all  land  is  held  immediately  or  mediately  of 

*  the  king.     So  the  king,  when  all  was  in  him,  disposed  of  some  for 

*  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  arose  tenures  originally.'  In 
regulating  private  property,  the  successive  legislative  authorities  in 
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England  liaTe  otlen  taken  narrow  views  of  their  object,  and  have  matie 
suiBciently  absurd  and  contradictory  provisions  for  its  execution*  But, 
instead  of  foregoing  or  gaiusayiug,  by  any  i»elf  denying  dtclarationi, 
the  right  of  exercising  their  power,  it  is  from  liiis  exercise  of  their 
power,  according  Co  fluctuations  of  supposed  convenience  and  policy, 
that  legal  history  has  abounded,  at  ditFercnt  times  and  ptaces,  with 
every  anomaly ;  and  that  it  has  been  subsenuently  and  slowly  more 
and  more  brought  towards  something  like  unilormity. 

Tlie  legal  historian  in  the  case  of  property  generally^  and  especially 
in  respect  to  feudal  beneiices,  will  have  to  trace  the  progress  from 
estates  for  life  only  to  the  period  when  the  title  by  inheritance  was 
acknowledged.  At\erwards»  by  a  still  greater  innovation,  the  power 
of  testamentary  disposition,  in  other  words,  disherison,  was  introduced 
with  ail  its  shadowy  distinctions*  Under  this  authority  were  passed 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  and  of  charitable  uses,  the  statute  de  dank 
and  of  fines  —  which  respectively  tic  up  or  enlarge  the  power  of  the 
owner  —  and  in  the  lost  eaxe,  cut  off  rights  which  the  previous  law 
had  given.  There  are  the  diver*itjes  of  tenure,  with  their  nccompani* 
ments  —  the  various  rulei*  of  descent ;  that  of  the  eldest  son,  that  of  tlic 
youngest  son;  that  of  partibiiity  among  all ;  that  of  partibiltty  among 
males  only.  There  are  the  disgavelling  ^ilatutei',  to  the  prejudice  of 
younger  children,  There  is  the  statute  of  w*ills,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  elders,  or  of  all.  There  \r  the  distinction,  at  present  so  unreason* 
able,  between  real  and  personal  estate.  Then  there  is  the  gradual 
alteration  of  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  children,  in  what  the  old 
common  law  (as  it  were  in  sneer  of  the  primogeniture  of  the  feudal 
landholder)  called  their  reaj^onalde  part ;  their  title,  nevertheless,  to 
which  reasonable  part,  after  having  been  pertinaciously  maintained  in 
the  f)rincipality  of  Wales,  and  in  the  customs  of  York  and  London,  has 
been  positively  barred  by  modern  statutes- 

fn  the  disguise  of  corn  laws  we  artificially  raise  the  fortune  of  a 
landholder  at  the  public  cost ;  and  when  he  is  dead  we  expressly 
protect  his  acres  against  his  debts.  Formerly,  under  the  pretence  of 
religious  scruples,  now  under  the  pretence  of  politics  or  morals,  we 
lower  the  profits  of  the  moneyholders  for  the  sake  of  others.  By  no 
possible  means  can  the  legislature  exercise  a  greater  power  over 
property  than  by  its  regulations  concerning  money.  Tlic  principle 
would  be  the  same  if  our  circulation  was  carried  on  in  copper  ingots, 
and  rrettlier  the  nation  nor  an  individual  in  it  owed  a  shillmg.  Dut 
our  iitiinense  system  of  manufacturing  wealth  and  artificial  credit^  and 
our  load  of  public  and  private  debts,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  as  charges  on  our  property,  make  it  impossible  thot  the 
slightest  legislative  movement  in  the  value  of  money  should  not  vibrate 
through  the  kingdom.  No  limit  can  be  put  to  the  injury  which  pro- 
perty may  have  sustained  from  restraints  m  the  shape  of  usury  laws, 
or  Irom  the  fearful  fluctuations  under  which  the  value  of  money  has 
been  made  to  Kink  or  rise  from  the  express  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
lota  and  gain  to  individuals  arising  on  the  debased  coinage  of  former 
times,  and  on  its  subsequent  restoration,  were  child's  play  compared 
to  the  effect  of  our  currency  legislation  since  17t>8.  It  is  mconsistent 
with  our  theory  of  the  lawtul  power  of  government,  to  make  any 
question  on  the  authority  of  Parliament  over  this  subject.  On  the 
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suppositfon  that,  at  each  period,  the  opposite  enactments  were  called 
for  by  a  pressure  of  circumstances  approaching  to  necessity,  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Different  opinions  may 
be  entertained  on  the  prudence  of  both  parts  of  our  policy  in  this  battle 
between  paper  and  gold,  as  well  as  on  the  extent  of  the  consequences 
of  the  respective  measures.  But  they  were  passed  entirely  on  general 
grounds  of  public  service ;  and  the  great  alteration  which  they  must 
work  on  the  relative  classes  of  property  distributed  over  the  country, 
could  not  but  be  positively,  although  imperfectly,  foreseen  ; — at  least 
foreseen,  so  far  as  to  render  it  a  singular  objection  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  against  a  great  public  measure,  that  it  may  be,  some- 
how or  other,  collaterally  a  precedent  for  trenching  upon  property. 
The  objection  is  not  the  less  remarkable  when  nobody  is  a  shilling 
richer  or  poorer  in  consequence  of  the  latter  measure  so  objected  to. 
The  inconsistency  is  at  its  height  when  it  is  observed,  that  all  the  rights 
which  a  Reform  Bill  can  give  on  one  hand,  or  take  away  on  the  other, 
are  political  rights  only — of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  were 
conferred  and  withdrawn  on  the  passing  the  act  for  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  nimself.  The  policy  or  impolicy  of 
that  question  was  long  enough  debated  ;  but  the  notion  of  confounding 
a  political  franchise  with  property  was  left  to  be  invented  by  the 
Actions  of  to-day. 

Afler  what  we  have  written,  we  begin  to  fear  lest  we  should  be 
thought  to  have  mistated  the  tender  part  of  our  case ;  and  that  our 
readers  may  doubt — not  the  just  authority  of  a  community  to  recast  its 
political  and  civil  institutions  —  but  the  justness  of  any  distinction, 
either  in  reason  or  precedent,  in  favour  of  a  more  timid  caution,  and 
scrupulous  demeanour  towards  private  rights.  It  may  be  said,  that  it 
was  no  more  unjust  to  make  Naboth  surrender  his  vineyard  even  at  its 
market  value,  than  it  would  have  been  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of 
electing  or  being  elected  to  the  Sanhedrim.  True ;  if  both  were  acts 
of  personal  violence  directed  against  a  single  individual  on  private 
grounds.  We  admit  also,  if  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  CTeat 
public  object  requires  that  the  private  property  of  one  man,  and  the 
political  privileges  of  another,  should  be  given  up,  that  both  must  be 
sacrificed  alike.  The  suburbs  of  a  besieged  town  are  razed  for  its 
defence.  Canals,  rail-roads,  and  new  streets  have  made  us  acouainted 
with  the  necessities  of  peace.  The  question  of  compensation  m  these 
cases  of  property  admits  the  right  of  interference  :  that  this  question  is 
not  and  cannot  decently  be  raised  in  cases  of  disfranchisement,  will 
show  the  distinction  between  the  two.  Unless  the  public  had  a  para- 
mount right  over  property,  the  question  of  compensation  could  not 
arise.  There  is  no  condition  of  this  sort  more  than  of  confiscation, 
directly  expressed  on  the  part  of  society  in  a  man's  title-deeds.  But 
political  privileges,  where  the  necessity  of  their  being  abdicated  exists, 
do  not  admit  of  being  bought  up ;  they  are  not  representable  by 
money :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what  other  way,  were  it  worth  while 
to  enter  on  the  question  in  a  matter  of  simple  trust,  they  could  be 
replaced  by  any  appropriate  favour.  As  to  any  notion  of  pecuniary 
compensation,  it  is  almost  a  misdemeanour  to  talk  of  compensation,  on 
account  of  the  transfer  into  other  hands  of  a  political  trust,  out  of 
which,  in  case  either  patron  or  voter  could  be  proved  to  have  derived 
any  pecuniary  profit^  they  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  as  public 
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offenders.  The  feeling  that  a  wide  disUoction  exUt£  between  the  cases 
of  private  property  and  of  trusty  is  not  a  prejudice.  The  distinction  is 
sometimes  confused  from  the  supposed  combination,  in  the  sianie  pt?r*on, 
of  what  is  called  an  interest  coupled  with  a  (ru!»t.  What  tlie  distinction 
is,  will  appear  from  our  observations  in  an  earlier  page,  it  ia  probablo 
that  a  former  generation  have  settled  the  principle  and  detail  of  private 
rights  on  grounds  of  such  universal  application,  as  to  leave  their 
successors  a  certain  balance  of  disadvantages^and  an  uncertain  bt^lancc 
of  advantage,  upon  any  change-  In  case  of  public  rights,  this  probability 
gradually  diminish eei  and  disappears*  It  is  this  comparittou  which  lias 
caused  the  whole  difference  in  our  arrangements*  opinions,  and  language, 
on  the  two  subjects.  The  public  interest  may  accordingly,  in  one 
case,  be  safely  ici\  to  be  imphed,  and  to  be  traced  and  derived  through 
the  private*  until  a  personal  independent  claim  (almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  opinion  or  authority  of  the  public)  is  not  merely  suffered*  but 
encouraged,  to  grow  up.  It  can  be  occasionally  only  that  thinking 
persons  are  required  to  rub  off  the  sacred  rust,  and  point  out  to  the 
Ignorant  owner  Caesar's  image  and  superscription.  Jn  the  other  case* 
except  in  brutal  or  stationary  communities,  and  in  places  where  divine 
right,  legitimacy,  and  prescription,  are  set  up  as  pretensions,  which  are 
titles/MT  j«  (to  be  obeyed  and  not  to  be  investigated  ^  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  artificial  machinery  by  which  a  government  is  carried 
on  is  so  liable  to  be  disordered  from  its  extent  and  complication,  and 
to  become  inadequate  to  its  olfice,  from  the  new  interests,  opinions, 
and  sentiments  wnich  may  be  forming,  swelling,  and  bursting  out  from 
under  it,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  contemplate  a  similar  fixity  in 
institutions. 

If  society  is  to  be  progreosive,  appropriate  changes  in  every  de^ 
partment  of  its  administration  can  alone  bring  the  government  into 
harmony  with  the  governed.  In  order  to  conciliate  this  conformity* 
it  is  necessary  that  the  public  interest  should  constitute  the  imme* 
diate,  and  not  the  mediate,  consideration  in  this  class  of  questions,  and 
that  both  in  word  and  deed  tliis  public  responsibility  should  be  always 
kept  in  sight*  There  may  be,  with  illinformed  people,  a  go^d  deal 
of  indistinctness  and  misunderstanding  about  the  precise  nature  of 
the  trusu  with  which  different  institutions  and  persons  are  charged, 
by  reason  of  their  public  character.  But  in  nothing  is  the  feeling 
surer,  and  the  language  more  explicit,  than  in  the  distinction  uni- 
versally recognised  between  the  immunities  of  private  life  and  the 
Ifitbilities  of  those  who  place  thenigclvt's  in^  or  accept  of,  public  trusts. 
For  instance,  wherever  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  exists,  there 
is  an  inseparable  corresponding  impression,  that  whatever  belongs  to 
the  corporation,  whether  in  franchise  or  in  property,  can  only  belong 
to  it  on  public  grounds.  This  is  the  one  and  only  conceivable  object 
of  creating  the  corporate,  and  of  adding  it  on  to  the  personal,  capa- 
city. Legal  refinements,  and  we,  scruple  not  to  say,  most  indefensible 
and  suspicious  decisions,  have  spread  a  very  discreditable  obscurity 
over  much  of  this  part  of  our  law.  But  the  lawyers  have  not  mystified 
the  people.  It  is  probably  too  late  for  courts  of  justice,  in  most  of 
the  instances,  to  relieve  these  institutions  from  the  misconstructions 
by  which  the  natural  object  of  corporate  institutions  is  now  so  fre- 
quently defeated.  Parliament  is  in  every  way  as  much  better  qualified, 
as  it  is  imperatively  summoned^  to  the   tasx.     Every  day  s  language 
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betra  testimonj  that  the  public  is  well  aware*  not  only  that  in  these 
cases  the  power  has  been  expressly  reserved,  but  that  proper  occasions 
for  putting  the  power  in  execution  must  arise.  Public  bodies  and 
relations  were  constituted  for  poblic  purposes.  Any  franchises  with 
which  thej  hare  been  invested,  and  any  property  which  the  bounty 
of  indiTiduals  has  been  permitted  to  pass  on  in  this  channel  from  age 
to  age,  under  the  restramU  of  a  pcspetual  entail  in  mortmain,  which 
are  an  exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law,  are  impressed  with 
the  same  public  character.  There  is  no  mask  of  fidse  pretences  to 
remove  in  this  instance ;  no  expectation  to  be  disappointed ;  no  sup- 
posed adverse  title  to  be  set  up.  If  this  were  not  so,  society  would 
be  obliged  to  bribe  its  own  trustees  into  connivance ;  or  violence  must 
be  called  in.  in  order  to  accomplish  any  political  reformation,  where 
the  parties  were  not  disposed  voluntarily  to  come  forward  and  con- 
sent to  be  reformed.  The  public  can  supply  the  want  of  that  vigilance, 
by  which  private  interests  are  more  than  sufficiently  secure,  only  by 
reserving  a  greater  latitude  of  construction  and  process  for  its  pro- 
tection. These  are  the  known  terms  and  tenure  of  its  offices.  ThnSy 
even  judiciallv«  the  offences  subject  to  impeachment  are  left  at  large. 
So  the  two  llouses  have  chalked  out  for  themselves,  on  the  trial  of 
corrupt  boroughs,  a  course  of  numerical  proportion,  unheard  of  in 
instances  of  private  right,  and  in  courts  of  justice;  and  have  taken 
very  little  trouble  in  the  arrangement  of  an  mdemnity  or  escape  for 
the  few  righteous  whose  Gomorrah  *  they  occasionally  took  a  fancy 
to  destroy.     The  civil  law  ordains,  *  that,  for  the  misbdiaviour  of  a 

*  hotfy  nvpomte^  ike  dmeioirs  on/jr  shall  be  answerable  in  their  personal 

*  capacities/  This  rule  seems,  in  point  of  strict  judicial  principle,  to 
be  detluced  n)ore  logicallv  from  the  definition  of  a  corporation  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Knglisk  and  Scotch  courts,  by  which  the  offences 
of  member  of  a  corporation,  in  their  indiridual  capacity,  are  dis- 
tinguishet)  fn>ro  that  species  of  corporate  negligence,  or  abuse  of 
franchise,  by  which  the  corporation  is  dissolved,  as  by  a  breach  of  die 
implietl  ci^dition  of  its  existence.  Our  doctrine^  though  rather 
irreconcilable  with  the  definition  of  an  ideal  fiction  like  a  corporation, 
is  an  im|H>rtant  admission  of  the  origin  of  the  title,  and  the  contimi- 
auce  of  the  trust.     Nothing  is  said  in  respect  of  this  disfVandiisii^ 

*  The  {Utitul  hvpiX'risv  wi:  ^  which  IWUuncnt  has  so  lone  natiooaliied  the 
l.ac«slcnH>uian  |vactKv  ot'  eiKvunKruu:  «  crime  by  the  most  cdectual  of  all  modes 
—  |^tinii*i|>atkvu,  and  iHilv  |Hinishing  ^it  when  the  parties  bu^ed  ao  as  to  be 
found  iHit,  k»  a  nKklera  iniKtviitioD.  According  to  bte  [wccedeots,  Westbury 
wouKl  iH>t  )ui\'e  been  in  e!Li$teiKt',  $o  &$  tu  have  had  the  honour  of  shdiering 
Sir  lU^bcft  IV^l  on  his  ri^ht  tKun  iHford.  Its  prior  reputation  rested  on  the 
fik^  ot^  hsviitt  tunitshed  the  hfertorians  of  Partiamentanr  corruDdon  wkh  the 
cwrliest  rtwvde^l  case  of  diiwt  bribery.  Making  all  aUowanccs  tor  the 
in  the  value  t^*  uKM)e>\  the  sum  of'i/.  was  small  oioi^  The  oience  i 
brou^t  $o  ctm)|4etel  V  hiH»e«  that  the  ma\\ir  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  a  i 
of  iHW.  was  assessed  lU)  the  cxvp^^ratioQ  6>r  *  their  said  lewd  and  slanden 

*  atteinf^.*  Uwd  Tentervlen  wvniid  find  authority  in  this  precedent  for  the 
Mivafious  power  ^hich  he  was  w  rwdv  to  confer  upon  the  House  of  Comaions; 
hot  hardly  sufficient  authi^ritv;  since  Lord  Mansfield  confidently  ohserrcd,  when 
ttecase  was  <raottd  before  him,  that  Lord  Coke  must  have  suhsntuted  the  Hoott 

BMMis  Jbr  the  $tar4.1iamber«  Itecau^e  there  could  be  no  fine  set  bv  tlK 
^ofCommons. 
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quality»  to  distingaUh  the  acts  of  an  individual  constituting  a  corpo* 
ration  sole,  from  the  acts  of  a  corporation  aggregate.  Thin  might  be 
rather  alarming  doctrine  if  it  were  applied  to  an  unfortunate  see  — 
for  example,  Efy.  According  to  the  distinction  adopted  by  our  law, 
it  would  seem,  that  certain  specific  derelictions  or  violations  of  duty 
have  been  pronounced,  beforehand,  to  so  far  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  as  to  compromise  and  involve  the  entire  corporatioOt 
and  thereby  create  a  forfeiture,  which  a  court  of  justice  might  enforce. 
But  it  must  have  been  also  foreseen,  when  such  fictitious  creations  as 
corporations  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  common  law,  that 
the  objects  of  their  creation  might  terminate  from  many  other  causes 
besides  those  laches  or  misuses  on  which  a  judge  would  feel  bound  to 
act,  or  which  were  capable  of  legal  proof.  The  common  law,  theroforet 
of  both  countries,  has,  in  the  chapter  of  corporations,  enumerated, 
among  the  regular  methods  by  which  they  may  be  dissolved,  that  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  when  the  *  powers  or  privileges  of  a  corporation 
*  are  deemed  fit  to  be  recalled.  An  express  notice  of  this  sort  is 
not  introduced  for  notliing.  The  student  will  fully  feel  the  ground 
of  the  diversity,  when  he  remarks*  that  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
ts  never  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  several  manners  by  which  a 
complete  title  to  ordinary  property,  whether  real  or  personal^  can  be 
accpiired  or  lost. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  on  the  principle. 
Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  formation  of  just  opinions  on  the 
powers  and  duties  of  government,  than  the  use  made  of  occasional 
facts,  still  more,  of  different  hypotheses.  Its  freedom  of  action  has 
been  supposed  to  be  restrained  by  contract; — whether  by  the  fiction 
of  an  original  contract;  or  by  the  express  terms  of  a  union  of  states 
(either  totally  or  partially  independent),  as  at  the  American  Union  ;  or 
at  the  successive  Unions  of  England  with  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  same  paralyzing  consequences  have  been  derived  from  a  chariB 
adrt^fee;  from  prerogatives  which  were  unalienable  by  their  nature; 
from  fundamental  laws  and  declarations  of  rights,  &c-,  which  were 
never  to  be  repealed.  Under  these  names,  governments  and  writers 
have  vainly  sought  to  bind  a  firmer  chain  of  obligation  on  the  con- 
science of  succeeding  legislatures  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  con- 
siderations of  the  public  good.  All  our  countrymen  w^ould  admit,  oa 
far  as  other  countries  are  concerned — Spain  and  Portugal  for  instance 
—  the  absurdity  and  imj»oIicy  of  interposing  theoretical  obstacles  of 
this  nature  in  the  way  of  practical  improvement  But  many  of  the 
arguments  and  incidental  objections  which  are  constantly  insisted  on 
when  any  question  of  domestic  reformation  is  suggested,  evidently 
presuppose  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  English  constitution 
which  makes  it  an  exception.  The  prerogatives  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  may  be  broken  down  ;  but  when  any  particular  political 
interests  or  powers  have  been  communicated  to  a  portion  of  the 
people,  it  seems  that  no  new  aspirants  are  to  be  let  into  the  partner- 
ship, or  any  new  arrangement  proposed,  which  may  tend  to  disturb 
existing,  and,  as  they  are  called,  pesi^  rights.  Now,  as  far  as  prece- 
dent is  concerned*  by  far  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  English 
constitution  is  its  progressive  nature.  Its  great  original  merit,  or 
good  fortune,  lay  in  the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  by  which 
the  peoplct  acting  through  the  press  and  hujstings  up  to  the  House  of 
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*rl  lift  r-ynuer  LtcTK=*0QU  wiki  ocr  zDCE:f»n     '    "' 
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>t  fT*T.v,it  cLfi:^£€:c.  Tbe  aerBrre  arr=*=-t*  *iir«iic*d  br  hia 
t'f-tiMf  <-f  iLtc*  p-c'^rn*  W.ti'ti*  crsc  w^  perfeciix  a^rce. —  thai  a 
p^.^Ie  }^Te  £«9  sbFtnct  ri^  to  aiir  ceruin  fcrm  of  ^wcMucat  ar 
r^fyr'rhf^.z^^irj^  No  az^tlcTUiiia  eren  vc>:Jd  be  co  FopcrfdtaiMBf  as  ta 
ho  A  thstt  ^pfels  ai^d  Tuner  were  boond  to  despotism  br  tbe  laiiB- 
p^K  ii/.iz  l.:.]Lt  of  prescripdoo.  Oa  tbe  ocber  buML  do  Dodooiliity  oae 
should  O/iTjh,  csT:  be  ho  practicaliT  zosaDe,  at  to  see  an  abstract  f^M 
or  wT^jTi^  in  ar.  v  panic^jlar  c^ooibinaiion  of  political  poren.. 
h  zx  the  b^/:t//ni  f#f  aJ]  ngbu  —  especaUj  of  political  one 
9t\kt%  (bo  njtich  JQ  feelin^t  uhI  opiniooa,  tbat  nien  must  be  left 
to  ^Kr  ^LSej/py  in  their  o«a  vaj,  boverer  absurd  tbat  var  oar  < 
to  u«  to  be.  ITiu  u  not  Jc^  true  in  pothics  and  in  rdigioB,  tluui  in 
pri'.ate  life.  We  mar  wonder  at  tbeir  taste :  bat  exteroal  aatborhj  is 
fio  rrsore  ju<^tified  in  depriving  tbe  Portuguese  of  their  political  bnti- 
tu'ie  iu  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  Miguel, —  or  tbe  monk  of  tbe  religia 
f/aUnfuction  which  he  experiences  in  a  scourge  or  a  hair  shirt, — t' 
it  would  be  in  proliibttiog,  bj  proclamation,  dissipated  men  and 
frivolouj  women  from  those  elegant  drudgeries  by  which  tbe  tot 
ariiiifterf lentil  of  fa&liion  are  so  frequently  perrerted  into  a  rexatioo  aad 
a  fatigue,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  as  absurd,  m 
tSeir  reftj>ective  moral  and  intellectual  conditions,  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  right  to,  or  force  the  establishment  of,  a  republic  on  the  Spanish 
Itemmutry^  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  same  course  in  behalf  of  dea- 
fHHfiMn  with  a  New  Englander.     Whatever  Solon  might  think,  there  is 
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no  meUphvsica]  best  in  laws  and  instiluttons*  Thoae  fire  bett  which 
are  best  aoapted  to  a  people.  Therefore,  if  be»t  to-day,  whether  they 
will  coiitiaue  to  be  beitt  to-tnonrow  dependft  on  the  prior  question,  whe* 
ther  the  wants  and  sentiments  of  the  people  continue  to  be  the  same. 

Burke's  two  other  objectiont  depencl  altogether  on  degree,  and 
circumgtancef  and  time.  He  denied,  first,  the  expediency  of  Reform  ; 
next,  that  there  was  any  popular  wi^h  upoa  the  subject,  Kvery  maa 
in  Eneland  is  now  so  l^r  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  some  Hefonu, 
that  thill  head  of  objection  is  reduced  to  a  quetttlon  of  degree*  As  to 
the  populor  will,  the  great  apprehension  which  is  fett  is,  not  that  it  will 
not  carry  us  forward  on  its  wave  at  least  as  high  as  the  proposed 
standard,  but  lest  it  should  hurry  us  far  Iveyoiid  iL  In  respect  of  the 
tnodern  proposition,  that  Parliament  has  no  nuwal  right  over  the  whole 
frame  of  the  government,  and  over  every  anomaly  of  franchise  which 
either  accident,  or  usurpation,  or  misdecision  may  have  created  in  any 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  Burke  was  too  accomplished  an  historian,  and 
loo  philosophical  a  statesman,  ever  to  let  it  pass  his  tips,  when  they  were 
foaming  and  fulminating  with  every  sort  ot  scorn  against  revolutionary 
opinions. 

The  feudal  system  became  early  the  common  law  of  Europe,  Few 
subjects  of  comparison  are  full  of  deeper  curiosity  and  interest  than 
the  causes  out  of  which  arose  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
fortune  of  constitutional  history  in  England  and  in  every  other  country. 
This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  u  greater  origin,  a  ditference  hi 
our  political  claiiification  of  the  three  orders  or  estates  of  whicli  feuilaJ 
society  was  undenUiod  to  consist,  than  has  been  commonly  borne  in 
mind ;  next,  by  the  spirit,  necessities,  and  occuniong  which  led  betimes 
to  the  breaking  down  of  the  prejudices  of  separate  interests  and  hostile 
feelings  in  the  great  classes  of  the  EngUt»h  community,  llie  very 
irregularities  of  our  political  system,  which  have  since  led  to  so  much 
mystification  and  corruption,  hud  at  one  period  this  good  effect* 
There  were  distinctions,  indeed,  but  it  was  made  almost  impossible  to 
understand  them,  and,  therefore,  to  presume  on  them ;  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  the  result  of  accident,  nnd  stood  on  no  principle 
whatever.  Our  arrangements  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  liave  been  as 
fortunate  a  combination  as  possible;  considering  (he  disjointed  and 
imperfect  capabilities  of  a  country  where  the  want  of  roads  and  of  a 
press  must  have  impeded  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  even  of  minds* 
They  lefk  us  the  vigour  of  local  institutions,  the  encouragement  and 
control  of  juxta-position,  rn  the  rival  examples  of  neighbouring  towns 
and  counties,  together  with  an  efficient  amalgamation  on  those  im- 
portant occasions,  ivhcn  the  dijfcrent  eiemenls  were  not  only  from  time 
to  time  brought  into  each  other's  presence,  but  mixed  up  together  tn 
the  performance  of  a  eommon  legislative  duty  on  equally  independent 
terms*  TIterc  is  another  consideration,  scarcely  less  important,  and 
the  principal  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  present.  This  is  the 
advantage  which  we  have  obtained  from  occasions,  in  themselvet 
frequently  disastrous,  and  at  the  time  discouraging  enough,  which  have 
furnished  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  and  enforcing  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  Parliamentary  regulation  over  every  hrancfi  of  the  con- 
stitution. Disputed  successions  raised  the  point  over  and  over  again 
in  the  case  oi  the  title  to  the  crown.  The  great  dispute  on  religion 
was  carried  to  a  successful  termination  by  an  act  which  changed  the 
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whole  character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  history  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  one  history  of  change.  The  arbitrary  summons  and 
omissions  of  boroughs^  at  the  discretion  or  corruption  of  the  sherifir» 
were  succeeded  by,  and  for  a  time  contemporary  with»  tlie  6rit 
creation  by  charter — ^that  of  Wenlock,  (17  Edward  IV,)  —  the  last  — 
that  of  Newark  (29  Charles  II.)  By  a  strange  retribution,  the  abuses 
of  this  last  and  most  reluctantly  submitted-to  creation  have  con- 
tributed, as  much  as  any  other  circumstance  whatever,  to  swell  to  its 
present  height  the  national  sensation  in  favour  of  Reform- 

First  let  us  look  at  the  motto  of  the  juj  coronm.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  fundamental  maxim,  on  which  depends  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  that  •  the  right  of  inheritance  therein  may, 
*  from  time  to  time,  be  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  Parliament.' 
(1  Blackstone,  19L)  To  mention  no  other  instances,  this  right  wa* 
actually  exercised  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.  (203),  and  in  that  of 
Henry  VII.  (205.)  The  question  of  the  Roses,  under  which  the 
•trength  of  England  was  wasted  during  so  many  reigns,  was  not  merely 
Rn  opposition  of  contending  forces,  but  of  contending  opinions.  The 
title  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  only  less  sacred  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  inasmuch  as  they  mixed  it  up  too  much  with  the 
mere  de  facto  possession  ;  instead  of  standing  openly  and  solely  on  the 
popular  doctrme  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament-  To  this,  however, 
Richard  IlL  had  thought  it  advisable^  m  his  case  also,  directly  to  appeal^ 
as  the  best  *  known  quieter  of  men's  minds.'  Twice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  the  syccession  varied  by  act  of  Parliament*  And  the 
remarkable  remainder  was  introduced*  whidi  gave  the  crown  to  such 
persons  as  the  king,  by  letters  patent,  or  last  will  and  testament,  should 
limit  and  ajipoint.  Was  it  the  recollection  of  this  strange  testamentary 
power  bestowed  on  her  father,  which  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  cour- 
tiers who  stood  round  the  death  bed  of  Elizabeth,  and  waited  for  her 
sign  ?  The  act  of  settlement,  under  which  alone  our  gracious  sove- 
reign, William  IV,,  aits  now  on  the  throne  of  England,  would  assuredly 
be  precedent  enough,  did  it  stand  alone,  But  it  was  passed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  former  times,  Tliis  practice  was  not 
a  mere  fact  grown  up  under  or  ex tortetl  by  force  of  circumstances* 
The  Parliamentary  doctrine  is  embodied  in  principle  by  the  expresB 
general  enactments  of  13  Elizabeth  and  6  Anne.  By  both  xXi^se 
statutes  it  is  made  high  treason  to  deny  that  the  kings  of  this  realm, 
with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws  and 
statutes  to  bind  the  crown  and  the  descent  thereof.  How  completely 
this  text  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  sunk  into  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  the  people  is  evident  by  the  celebrated  distinction  between 
the  limits  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in  human  hands,  with 
which  Sir  T,  More  silenced  Rich,  the  attorney- general,  on  his  incjui- 
sitorial  visit  to  him  in  the  Tower.  There  is  something  more  striking 
still  in  Lord  Surrey's  spirited  justification,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  of 
the  Parliamentary  allegiance  which,  in  compliance  with  Richard  the 
Third's  appeal,  he  hail  owed  and  paid  to  his  tallen  master. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  passions  or  necessities  of  former 
times  are  likely  to  have  transmitted  to  us  fewer  examples  of  a  similar 
jurisdiction,  directly  exercised  by  Parliament,  over  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature.  But  here,  again,  we  Ijave  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
cx€rci«e  to  show,  that  our  ancestors  hud  no  idea  of  any  difiiculty  or  di&- 
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lowever  6xed  and  umforrn 
may  be  the  view  which  a  lawyer  at  the  present  dny  taket  of  nobilUy^ 
its  antiquarian  annals  contain  a  greater  variety  of  changes  than  are 
traceable  in  any  other  part  of  our  constitution.  Nobility  consisted,  tilt 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  John,  of  all  who  held  any  quantity  of  land  of 
the  king.  According  to  Domesday  Book»  and  the  Appendix  to  Bradv, 
this  list  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  pergoni»,  of  whom  several  held 
in  Boccage.  Tbe»e  were  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  kingdom,  except 
of  that  portion  which  waa  reserved  t<i  the  king  and  to  the  church. 
From  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  John  to  the  1 1th  of  Richard  II*, 
tenure  was  disregarded,  and  the  ri^^i  to  a  writ  of  summons  had  become 
confined  to  the  antient  or  greater  barons.  The  remonstrance  (1225) 
shows  that  it  wa^  these  alone,  to  omit  any  of  whom  from  the  writ  was 
an  abuse  of  the  prerogative.  The  king  summoned  such  additional 
members  as,  and  on  what  terms,  he  chose.  The  present  doctrine,  that 
a  general  summons  confers  a  peerage  ot  inheritance,  is  only  about  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  It  seems  probable  that  a  general  writ 
previously  gave  no  right  beyond  that  actual  Parliament.  There  are 
ninety  eight  laymen  who  were  summoned  only  once, —  ttfty  others  who 
were  summoned  two,  three,  or  four  times.  The  confusion  is  so  great 
that  there  are  nearly  half  a  dozen  different  suggestions  as  to  what  it 
was  in  the  writ  of  summons  which  determined  whether  the  peerage 
was  to  be  an  inheritable  one  or  for  life, — also  on  the  points,  whether 
these  occasional  writs  were  not  addressed  to  tlte  intermediate  order  of 
bannerets,  and  whether  the  parties  assisted  merely  (as  the  judges  at 
present),  without  a  suffrage. 

The  variations  which  took  place  in  the  number  of  the  spiritual  lords 
up  to  the  Reformation  were  greater  still.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty -two  abbots,  and  forty-one  priors,  occasionally  sitting,  it  hap* 
penecf,  either  through  mistake  or  from  peculiar  circumstances,  that 
only  twenty-6ve  abbots  and  two  priors  were  constantly  summoned. 
Tl^e  Abbot  of  Westminster  sat  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  ;  but 
never  afterwards.  The  practice  of  creating  peers  by  patent  commenced 
11  Richard  11.  The  assent  of  Parliament  is  so  generally  expressed,  in 
patents  of  peerage,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  that  West  infers 
this  assent  to  have  been  a  necessary  condition.  Mr,  Hallam  mentions 
several  instances  of  peers  by  statute,  (ffittary  ef  tl^  MiddU  Ages^  iii. 
p.  193.)  A  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  occasionally  granting  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  life,  or  for  a  session,  has  been  lately 
recommended.  In  fact  our  system  of  peerage  has  been  totally  changed 
by  the  novelty  introduced  at  tlie  i^cotch  and  Irish  Union,  of  peers 
who  are  not  lords  of  Parliament.  On  these  occasions,  however,  the 
antient  custom  has  been  restored*  of  lords  of  Parliament  for  life  and 
for  a  session.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  England  might  not 
partially  adopt  the  practice.  The  temporal  nobility  amounted  only  to 
fifty -five  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  They  have  been  subsequently 
altered  as  much  in  their  numbers  as  in  the  principle  ajid  stock  out  of 
which  they  are  selected.  Lord  Delumcre  complained  of  this  as  a 
grievance  under  the  Stuarts.  (H  State  Truth,  1358.)  Lord  Har- 
court's  administration,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  (he  Irigh  Parliament, 
made  five  earls,  seven  viscounts,  and  ten  baronet  in  one  day.  In  171  It 
Queen  Anne  created  a  batch  of  twelve  at  once.  (Lord  Diirtmouths 
note,  6  Burnet,  87.)     Nothing  in  polilicu  i«   more  usual  or  more  djui- 
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gcrous  than  the  practice  of  looking  at  the  erik  on  one  dde  only.  In 
Jealousj  of  this  prcrogatiTe,  m  hill  was  brought  in,  in  the  two  following 
years  oif  ITIS  and  ITld^  for  limiting  the  nomber  of  the  Peerage.  £ 
was  supported  by  the  >Cnistcrs»  and  on  one  occasion  passed  the  Lords. 
It  was  defended  by  Addison,  and  opposed  by  Walpole  and  Steele. 
Mr.  Hallam  states  the  arguments  of  both  parties,  and  concludes  by  a 
very  just  summing  up  against  it.  (2  CtmtUtMfiomal  HUioty^p.  S9(Dl) 
De  Lolme  says,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  constitution.  Tne  con- 
solidation of  a  self-existing  body,  independent  both  of  kin^  and  peofrict 
must  sooner  or  later  have  formed  within  its  drde  a  spirit  of  oligar- 
chical combination,  which  neither  king  nor  people  would  in  this  event 
hare  had  the  means  of  coonteracting.  The  misapplication  of  the  Act, 
that  the  crown,  after  deliberate  discussion  in  the  case  of  Newark,  was 
understood  to  have  resigned  the  corresponding  prerogatiTC  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  but  super6cial  authority 
for  this  by  no  means  analogous  proposition.  But  nobody  at  the  time 
doubted  the  right  of  Puiiament  to  discuss  and  to  determine  it  either 
way  as  the  public  interest  might  require.  Least  of  all  can  we  doubt 
at  the  present  crisis  the  wisdom  of  their  decision. 

If  it  IS  obserred,  on  some  of  our  references,  that  the  right  was  often 
only  varied,  and  not  taken  away,  —  that  the  parties  were  usually  left 
undisturbed  beyond  the  admission  of  others,  the  case  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  interlopers,  indeed  the  dispute  on  the  infringonent 
of  the  commonest  patent,  will  show  what  the  owners  of  an  exclusive 
prtrilege  think  of  tnis  distinction.  When  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights 
IS  mooted  in  questions  of  thb  sort,  we  are  not  subtle  enough  to  dis- 
criminate in  principle  between  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  old 
monopoly,  as  often  as  it  is  violated  by  these  mutations,  additions,  and 
restrictions,  and  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  right  of  possession  when 
it  is  put  an  end  to  altogether.  The  diff»ence  is  only  a  difference  of 
d^ree  —not  of  princij^e.  On  this  sophistical  pretence  of  injustice  to 
i>'»^t'"g  rights,  the  most  moderate  reformer,  who  would  raise  the  twelve 
electing  aldermen  into  a  baker  s  doaen,  is  as  unjust  as  the  radical  who 
should  msist  upon  universal  suffrage.  But  precedents  of  disfranchise- 
ment, both  in  the  case  of  a  whole  class,  and  that  of  an  individual,  are 
not  wanting.  Pkevious  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  number 
of  spiritual  always  exceeded  the  number  of  temporal  lords  in  the  Upper 
House.  After  the  dissolution,  the  monastic  dignitaries  ceased  to  be 
summoned ;  and  the  number  of  lay  creations  has  subjected  the  eccle- 
siastical minority  to  the  fact  (disadvantage  it  is  none)  of  an  increasing 
disproportion  in  every  reign.  We  cannot  conceive  why  the  clergy 
more  than  the  lawyers  should  be  thought  to  have  any  reasonable  or 
well-understood  interest  distinct  ft-om  that  of  the  people,  or  what 
public  end  is  answered  by  their  being  personally  represented  in  either 
House  in  a  different  way  ft'om  what  is  the  case  with  any  other  pro- 
fession. Far,  therefore,  from  calling,  with  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  additional 
lords  spiritual,  we  do  not  regret  the  change  which  has  been  thus 
effected  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  case 
any  one  questions  the  degree  of  change  which  this  incidental  disfran- 
chisement has  worked,  let  him  consider  what  would  be  the  universal 
impression,  expectation,  and  alarm,  if  an  ecclesiastical  majority  were, 
at  this  moment,  masters  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament. 
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We  wUl  add  Blackst one's  comment  on  a  singular  case  of  personal 
tlestitullon  from  a  title,  which  has  since  become  so  deserTealy,  and 
hereditarily,  dear  to  the  English  nation.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV*, 
George  Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Act  of  Parliament 
on  account  of  his  poverty*    The  preamble  states,  *  Forasmuch  as  often- 

*  times  it  is  seen,  that  when  any  lord  is  called  to  hi^h  estate,  and  hath 

*  not  convenient  livelihood  to  support  the  same  dignity,  it  induceth 

*  great  poverty  and  indigence,  and  causes  oftentimes  great  extortion^ 

*  embracery,  and  maintenance  to  be  had ;  to  the  great  trouble  of  all 

*  such  countries  where  such  estate  shall  happen  to  be/  Blackstone 
aays,  —  *  This  is  a  singular  instance,  which  serves,  at  the  same  timet 

*  by  having  happened^  to  show  the  power  of  Parliament ;  and,  by 
'  having  happened  but  once,  to  show  now  tender  the  Parliament  hath 
'  been  in  exerting  so  high  a  power.'  ( 1  CommemL  402.)  This  tender-^ 
ness  has  cost  us  dear.  The  power  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  Mnk  into  desuetude*  We  do  not  at  all  hold  with  Juvenal*  that 
|M)verty,  as  such,  has  any  thing  ridiculous  about  it*  But  in  the  case  ot* 
poor  peers,  unfortunately  the  ridiculousness  is  not  alL  Coke  denies 
that  the  king  had  a  prerogative  censorship  of  this  kind  over  the 
pecuniary  independence  of  his  hereditary  counsellors.  But  the  old 
doctrine  seems  never  to  have  been  overruled  by  a  competent  tribunal ; 
and  there  is  contemporary  authority  to  tlie  contrarvi  nearly  aa  good  as 
Coke's.  Cruise  (OitZ%ni/iei,  p.  80.)  cites  a  case  from  Dugdale,  of 
the  second  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who  grew  necessitated  to  mortgage  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate,  so  that  afterwards  the  barony  became  extinct. 
Lord  Burleigh  (25th  Eliz.)  reported  to  Parliament  the  case  of  Lord 
Ogle,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI„  when  it  was  resolved,  that  if  a 
nobleman  want  possessions  to  maintain  his  estate,  he  cannot  press  the 
King,  in  justice,  to  grant  him  a  writ  to  call  him  to  Parliament.  What* 
ever  difference  of  opinion  const itutlonal  lawyers  may  indulge  in, 
concerning  the  mode  by  which  thij  interposition  was  most  properly 
enforced,  the  debate  and  the  precedents  ei^tablish  that  the  Constitution 
has  left  wisely  open  the  tjue«tion  of  a  general  superintendence  and 
individual  removal  ;  even  m  that  division  of  legiifiiative  authority*  in 
retpect  of  which  the  express  recognition  of  responsibility,  and  of  trust, 
haa  been  kept  in  the  background  almost  as  studiously  as  in  the  case  of 
private  property  itself. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  deal,  both  in  appearance  and  in  practice, 
that  was  freauently  most  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  tne  kind, 
yet  the  sacrecL  words  oC  J^eprcseniaih^  and  of  Commons,  and  the  solemn 
acknowledgments  once  in  seven  years,  or  oftener,  from  candidates  on 
the  hustings,  kept  up  the  continuous  tradition  of  a  trust  in  the  mind  of 
freeholder  and  freeman,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Parlianicnt-man 
himself.  This  remained  the  fact  during  every  melamorphonis  which 
the  Lower  House  has  undergone-  It  was  true  at  the  time  when  the 
burgess  received  his  two  shillings,  and  rode  up  his  five  and-thirty  miles 
a -day  to  London  or  Acton  Burn  ell,  to  negotiate  with  the  sovereign  for 
the  reduction  of  the  subsidy  of  his  poor  Commons  trom  a  tenth  to  a 
fifteenth ;  and  when  he  protested  against  being  drawn  into,  and  delayed 
by,  a  consultation  on  public  affairs,  as  being  things  quite  beyond  his 
capacity  and  concern.  No  less  so,  than  when  the  successor  of  the 
aaid  burgess  is  called  on  by  a  constituency  of  provincial  statesmen  to 
— end  his  thousands,  and  to  pledge   liimself  to  the  abolition  of  die 
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Polignac  administration  in  France,  and  that  of  Negro  slaTerj  in  the 
West  Indies.  One  might  as  well  reason  from  the  Wittangemot  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  from  any  similitude  to  it  in 
the  members  who  assembled  under  the  writs  of  AJ>.  1266,  or  during 
the  two  next  centuries,  whilst  the  King,  by  his  sworn  servant,  the 
sheriff,  was  abusing  the  writ  of  summons  into  an  instrument  of  fear  or 
favour.  The  transfer  to  the  body  of  the  people  of  the  power  whidi 
wealth  and  intelligence  naturally  carry  with  them,  and  under  whidi 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  Commons  has  gradually  advanced  to  iti 
present  height,  almost  began  af^er  the  period  when  the  formation,  and 
flux,  and  assimilation  of  its  component  parts,  which  our  antiquaries 
have  so  painfully  investigated,  had,  in  great  measure,  already  supped. 
But  society  was  in  movement.  Evasion,  therefore,  and  artifice  ov^- 
ruled,  and  then  became  the  law.  The  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
required  members  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which  they 
served,  points  out  the  closeness  of  the  connection  which  was  aimed  at 
in  those  times.  It  was  nothing  more  than  what  the  physical  state  of 
the  countrvy  independent  of  all  moral  considerations,  must  have  pre- 
viously enforced.  The  Cornish  members  had  Cornish  names — Northern 
were  of  the  north — Southern  of  the  south.  The  names  of  the  burgesses 
long  continued  to  be  more  plebeian  than  those  of  the  knights.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  election  of  a  county  member  was  set  aside 
because  he  was  not  of  gentle  birth.  When  the  act  of  Henry  V.,  which 
was  not  repealed  till  14th  Geo.  III.,  required  the  representatives  to  be 
inhabitants,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  was  the  law  at  that  time,  in 
respect  of  nan-resident  electors.  In  case  either  the  payment  of  Parlia- 
mentary wages  had  continued,  or  this  statute  of  Henry  V.  had  been 
enforced,  Reform  must  have  been  long  ago  forced  upon  the  small 
boroughs,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  a 
Parliamentary  jealousy  of  the  continuance  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of 
its  prerogative  of  occasional  disfranchisement,  had  not  intervened,  a 
sufficient  counteraction  against  that  most  certain  innovator — Time,  was 
contained  in  that  prerogative.  A  judicious  use  of  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  nuisance  of  rotten  boroughs  from  accumulating  through 
neglect  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  only  abateable  by  a  much  more 
sudden  and  sweeping  measure  than  could  have  been  then  necessary,  or 
is  indeed  in  any  case  desirable,  except  as  the  least  of  two  evils.     The 

growth  and  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  members  during  the  interme- 
iate  reigns  from  23d  Edward  I.  down  to  Charles  II.  are  in  complete 
contradiction  to  our  late  pernicious  system  of  absolute  and  perpetual 
uniformity.  The  principle  of  unprincipledness,  by  which  the  crown 
corrupted  its  use  of  this  prerogative  of  addition,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
it  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  the  converse  prerogative  of  subtrac- 
tion. But  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  the  beneficial  power  should 
be  thrown  away,  on  account  of  failure  or  mismanagement  in  its 
original  machinery.  These  additions  became  mere  additional  numbers 
of  the  worst  sort.  As  Elizabeth  had  jobb'd  Cornwall,  her  paltry 
imitator  tried  his  hand  on  Ireland.  The  answer  which  James  made  in 
1613  to  their  remonstrance,  exposes  his  vivacity  and  kingcrafl  with 
more  than  his  usual  absurdity.    *  What  if  I  had  created  forty  noblemen, 

*  and  four  hundred  boroughs  ?  The  more  the  merrier  —  the  fewer  the 

•  better  cheer.* 

The  practice  of  dropping  towns  through  favouritism,  or  neglect,  on 
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the  part  of  the  sheriS',  or  froin  the  decay  and  indigence  of  the 
place,  was  not  carried  on  into  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL;  since  which 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  place  has  loiit  it«  right  of  repre- 
sentation*  By  a  most  unreasonable  inconsiBteney  the  period  when  our 
stationary  system  commenced  was  the  very  period  when  a  greater 
change  was  about  to  connnence  in  the  formation  and  distribution  of 
the  elements  of  social  power  than  former  ages  had  ever  seen*  There 
are  some  towns,  such  as  Sheftieldf  Birmingham^  and  Leeds — corporate 
towns  too  —  for  whose  earlier  oniii»sion  it  is  diHicult  to  account*  But 
the  following  return  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  (where  the  size  of 
the  parishes  is  of  itself  testimony  of  its  rude  and  desert  condition  in 
former  times)  will  sutficientiy  explain  the  unrepresented  state  in  which 
this  wonderful  theatre  of  modern  ingenuity  and  industry  hud  been  iefL 
This  return  was  repeated  from  the  23d  Edward  IIL.  through  the  next 
five  reigns.     '  There  are  no  cities  or  boroughs  within  Uie  county  of 

*  L«nc«ater  from  which  any  citizens  or  burgesses  ought  or  have  been 

*  accttstomed  to  come  to  Wrhament,  or  are  uble»  by  reason  of  their 

*  poverty.'  Tliere  was  no  Manchester  in  those  days.  It  is  evident  from 
tlus  return,  what  those  ancesturs*  with  the  dehance  of  wliose  wisdom 
we  are  reproached,  would  have  thought  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  tlie 
moderate  Reformers^  who  voted  last  year  against  the  exteoaion  of  the 
franchise  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds. 

From  the  time  that  Partiament  took  this  prerogative  upon  itself,  or 
in  the  cases  where  it  carried  on  a  contemporary  jurisdiction,  it  cannot 
be  surmised,  even  from  silence,  that  any  riotion  of  vested  rights  dis 
abled  it,  either  from  granting  the  franchise  to  places  formerly  unre- 
presented, or  from  taking  it  away  either  from  places  or  peraooa  wfaoie 
exercise  of  it  was  deemed  incompatible  with  the  policy  or  contcnitlioe 
of  the  times.  Enough,  in  both  of  these  courses,  has  been  done  in 
every  period  of  our  history  —  fomverly  by  prerogative  as  well  as  stiitute 
—  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  by  statute  only^ — ^  to  do  away  (as  far 
precedents  can  shame  men  into  fairness)  with  the  possibility  of  all 
questions  ai  rifffu  on  these  occasions,  and  to  remit  to  us  the  dibcussion 
of  policy  only.  From  Edward  I.  to  Henry  LV.,  it  seems  that  the  right 
of  election  of  the  kntghts  of  tlie  shtre  was  in  all  freeholders.  The 
7th  Henry  IV,  invaded  this  monopoly,  by  throwing  it  open  to  ^suitors 
duly  summoned,  and  others.*  The  evil  of  '  excessive  numbers,'  recited 
In  its  preamble,  brought  in  the  celebrated  enactment  of  8th  Henry  VI*, 
which  disfranchised  ail  people  who  had  not  a  freehold  to  the  value  of 
(what  was  then  no  inconsiderable  sum)  forty  shillings  a  year.  The 
Unions,  in  the  instance  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  could  be  only 
carried  into  execution  at  the  price  of  almost  national  disfranchisement*. 
The  mode  in  which,  since  1663,  the  Convocation  has  sunk  into  the 
opportunity  for  a  divine  to  make  a  ceremonial  speech  in  Latin,  and  by 
which  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  taxation  is  transferred  to  Parliament, 
whilst  the  clergy  have  been  admitted  to  vote  at  elections  in  right  of 
their  glebes,  are  recent  innovations  which  uRage  has  Ranctioned,  and 
is  sanctioning,  as  law.  Yet  all  this,  according  to  some  people's  notions, 
must  be  a  scramble  of  injustice.  Whatever  opinion  the  reader  may 
entertain  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  clergyman  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  previous  to  Ust  Geo,  IIL — and  our  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Lord  Thurlow  and  of  the  right  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  view  which  Parliament,  in  passing  that  titatute,  must  have  takes 
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of  its  duty.  It  acted  on  its  own  responsibility,  as  trustee  for  the  public, 
on  grounds  of  policy  alone,  and  in  disregard  of  suggested  rights,  when, 
without  referring  a  doubtful  question  to  a  court  of  justice,  it  under- 
took to  decide  the  point  by  an  express  disqualifying  enactment.  Pro- 
fessor Christian,  whose  prejudices  make  him  an  authority  on  a  subject 
of  this  sort,  properly  remarks, — *  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the 

*  admissibility  of  the  clergy  by  the  common  law  will  not  necessarily 

*  object  to  their  exclusion  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.     They  were 

*  80  excluded  from  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.     And 

*  perhaps  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  sound  policy  and  the  most 

*  important  interests  of  society  require,  that  the  ambition  of  a  clergy- 

*  man  should  be  confined  to  his  own  profession,  and  that  piety  and 

*  learning  should  be  his  surest  recommendation  to  advancement.'  All 
observations  on  this  branch  of  the  legislature  must  appear  superflous 
(except  as  historical  facts)  after  the  annihilation  of  2(X),000  Irish  free- 
holders within  these  two  years.  Before  *  the  shoes  were  old,'  in  which 
they  had  walked  as  the  chief  reformers  at  the  funeral  of  the  electoral 
franchise  of  a  whole  people,  it  required  no  trifling  degree  of  assurance, 
in  the  chief  opponents  of  the  present  measure,  to  storm  and  protest 
against  the  insecurity  to  property  which  the  disfranchisement  of  a 
few  aldermen,  non-resident  burgesses,  and  pot  wallopers,  must  inevitably 
produce. 

The  singling  out  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke, 
and  the  destroying  the  right  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  are  the  most 
odious  cases  of  legislation,  from  being  occasional  and  personal  acts,  and 
liable  to  all  the  suspicions  of  personsdity  which  had  made  proceedings 
of  this  kind,  under  the  name  otprivUegia^  so  atrocious  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Romans.     Yet  in  this,  the  worst  of  all  cases,  Burke  is  far  from 

auestioning  the  right.  His  argument,  on  the  Middlesex  election,  against 
ie  vote  by  which  Wilkes  had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  means  of  a  simple  resolution  of  the  House,  went  on  the 
distinction  —  not  that  the  disqualification  in  question,  or  any  other, 
might  not  properl  y  exist  —  but  that  it  was  legislative  in  its  nature,  and 
therefore  requirea  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legislature.    *  A  legis* 

*  lative  act  has  no  reference  to  any  rule  but  these  two — original  justice^ 

<  and  discretionary  application.    Therefore  it  can  give  rights,  —  rights 

*  where  no  rights  existed  before ;  and  it  can  take  away  rights  where 

<  they  were  before  established.     For  the  law  which  binds  all  others, 

*  does  not,  and  cannot  bind,  the  law-maker :  he,  and  he  alone,  is  above 

<  the  law.' 

There  is  no  peculiar  sanctity  impressed  on  political,  or  any  other 
franchises,  in  the  case  when  they  are  engrafted  on  that  intangible  and 
invisible  creation  of  the  law  called  a  corporation,  whether  the  corpora- 
tion be  municipal  or  ecclesiastical.  If  there  is  a  difference  -^  the  fact, 
that  the  whole  mechanism  and  structure  of  an  artificial  body  of  this 
sort  are  so  plainly  arbitrary,  that  no  man  was  ever  idiot  enough  to 
imagine  that  they  were  of  the  essence  and  nature  of  man  and  of  society, 
shows  on  which  side  the  difference  lies.  Among  natural  rights,  who 
ever  maintained  that  the  law  of  nature  entitled  a  man  to  be  an  Alderman 
of  Scarborough,  for  instance  ?  or  in  that  capacity  to  job  its  representa- 
tion ;  —  in  other  words,  to  exchange  the  right  of  legislating  for  the 
people  of  England,  in  consideration  of  the  presentation  of  the  sons  of 
the  said  alderman  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  ? 
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The  oiJaption  of  the  plan  developed  in  Mr.  Paleravc's  pamphlet, 
entitJed  CoruHiaiory  Reform^  would,  we  fear,  conciliate  few  of  the 
alarmists,  except  its  learned  author.  Mr,  Palgrave  has  not  been  %o  far 
betrayed  by  antiquarian  affections,  as  to  take  under  his  patronage  the 
sophi«m  of  corporation  rights*  But  a  touching  remon»trance  tm  the 
folly  of  our  not  reconstructing  our  legal  habitation  on  the  vanished 
groundwork  of  Saxon  guilds,  and  the  notion  that  *  munmnin^  masses  of 
population'  will  acquire  a  meaning,  by  the  process  of  incorporatioui 
appear  to  us  to  be  only  one  degree  more  reasonable.  Places  lying 
without  the  liberties  of  a  corporation,  in  the  present  age,  are  no  worse 
olf,  as  far  aa  we  can  observe,  than  places  which  happen  to  be  so  blessed, 
Qn  walking  one  day  through  Mary-le  ik>nc,  and  the  next  day  through 
the  city,  we  do  not  see  that  the  case  of  Mary -le- Bone,  and  our  suburbs, 
calls  for  the  pity  which  is  expressed  on  their  behalf,  as  subjected  to 
neglect,  '  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  Europe**  At  all  events,  Mr.  Pal* 
grave  knows  as  well  as  ourselves  —  indeed  tnust  know  inHnitely  better, 
if  he  stops  to  reason  on  his  knowledge  —  that,  on  a  comparison  of 
English  and  foreign  institutions,  the  distinction  of  corporations  will  not 
account  (as  is  suggested)  for  that  prosj>erous  combination  of  progressive 
freedom  and  tranquillity  which  has  so  eminently  characterised  our  con- 
stitutional career.  Other  countries  have  resembled  us  much  more 
closely  in  our  system  of  corporations  than  in  our  other  political  divisions 
of  the  public  power^  or  in  the  invaluable  school-room,  as  weU  as  guard* 
room  of  a  jury. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  ever  was,  any  necessary  connection  between 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  proper  duties  of  a 
corporate  body,  —  whether  the  body  was  united  on  tlie  terms  of  a 
municipal  jurisdiction,  —  an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  felons, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  —  a  friendly  society,  or  a  professional  club. 
Our  representative  system  was  complete  in  its  principle,  if  not  in  its 
spirit,  without  the  intervention  of  the  commercial  guilds,  whose  prin* 
ciple  wa«  monopoly  ;  or  that  of  the  municipal  corporation,  whose  most 
important  object  was  revenue  or  police*  The  more  we  inquire,  the 
more  we  find  that  most  of  our  liberties  of  every  kind  had  a  fiscal 
origin.  Franchises  were  given  to  places  i^hich  could  nay  for  the 
additionai  protection.  Members  were  summoned  from  places  which 
could  give  the  most  decisive  answer  concerning  taxes.  The  chief  men 
in  guilds,  when  there  were  any,  or  the  borough  officers,  would  be 
begged,  as  being  the  principal  people  in  the  place,  to  undertake  the 
journey,  and  matte  the  best  terms  they  could,  m  a  matter  where  they 
had  a  deeper  interest  than  the  rest,  m  proportion  to  their  wealth.  If 
the  Parliamentary  wages  were  paid  only  by  the  electors,  the  right  of 
election  would  soon  become  exclusive,  without  the  charge  of  usurpa* 
tion*  The  complication  of  vitluiny  and  baseness,  by  which,  in  later 
timet,  the  corporate  and  political  connection  has  been,m  most  occasions, 
consummated,  and  by  which  it  has  been  stained  to  its  very  bone  and 
marrow,  passes  all  conception  and  belief.  If  boroughs  have  not  destroyed 
the  muniments  they  have  so  long  concealed,  the  historian  of  the  Ent^lish 
constitution,  and  the  historian  of  human  corruption,  nmy  both  hope 
soon  for  the  publication  of  a  mass  of  new  materials.  Incase  the  Cornish 
boroughs  hacl  been  placed  in  a  circle  within  twenty  intles  of  London, 
instead  of  being  sheltered  rn  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  province, 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  heart  gf  England  would  have  broken  to 
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pieces  those   infamous  organizations  of  corruption  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Under  these  circumstances  especially,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise 
and  pain  to  us,  that  so  many  pastors  oi  a  Christian  church  should  nave 
deemed  it  decent  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rotten  boroughs. 
We  lament  that  the  clergy,  and  the  body  of  the  English  people,  seem,  at 
least  in  political  opinion  and  feeling,  to  be  separated  by  such  a  distance 
—  we  had  almost  said  such  a  chasm.  Clergymen  have  as  much  right 
to  their  own  sentiments  as  any  other  members  of  the  community. 
But  our  regret  is  not  the  less  that  this  difference  in  sentiment  should 
exist ;  nor  are  our  apprehensions  less  serious  for  the  consequences  to 
which  a  pertinacious  adherence  in,  and  an  active  manifestation  of 
extreme  opinions  may  (indeed  must,  in  that  case,  sooner  or  later,) 
ultimately  lead.  The  sort  of  opposition  which  a  people  will  the  least 
forgive  is  that  which  implies  the  existence  of  separate  interests  and 
of  personal  distrusts.  The  necessity  that  the  Church  of  England  must, 
in  many  points,  itself  submit  to  be  reformed,  is  no  secret.  Calmly 
and  judiciously  reformed,  it  will  remain  a  national  blessing,  and 
speedily  regain  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  only  question  is, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  shall  be  done. 
A  collected  opposition  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  against  a  measure 
of  pure  political  reformation  must  tend  to  generate  most  suspicious 
inferences,  and  unavoidable  bitterness  of  feelmg.  Such  an  occurrence 
would,  therefore,  seriously  endanger  the  present  prospect  of  confining 
within  it's  proper  limits,  and  of  peaceably  accomplishmg,  that  species 
of  Reform,  which  the  end  and  the  popularity  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions  of  England  absolutely  require.  Without  this,  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  their  chosen  advocates  (the  best,  we  take  for  granted, 
they  could  get)  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  will  be  of  no  avail. 
There  are  strange  rumours  in  circulation  of  the  course  in  meditation 
by  the  bishops.  In  what  hopes  are  they  indulging  ?  As  far  back  as 
1321,  to  be  sure,  among  the  reasons  for  avoiding  the  award  by  which 
the  two  Despencers  had  been  banished,  is  to  be  found  the  allegation 
that  it  has  been  passed  without  the  assent  of  the  Prelates.  But  Bishop 
Gardiner  got  no  encouragement  in  his  day  for  the  notion,  that  acts 
of  the  legislature  would  be  void  for  his  absence,  and  that  of  the 
other  ecclesiastical  members  of  Parliament,  even  though  they  were 
absent  by  constraint.  Laud  s  brethren  took  as  little  by  the  protest 
made  by  them  against  all  acts  passed  in  their  absence,  as  being  the 
acts  of  a  Parliament  no  longer  free.  Coke  and  Selden  establish,  by 
sufficient  precedents,  the  validity  of  a  bill,  although  every  spiritual 
lord  should  have  voted  against  it.  In  case  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Norwich  cannot  get  a  proxy,  his  presence,  nevertheless,  we  trust, 
will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  solving  the  debated  problem,  by 
what  style  an  act  of  Parliament  should  be  entered,  which  has  been 
passed  (as  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1st  Eliz.  c.  2.)  with  the  dissent 
of  all  tht  bishops.  We  should  dread  the  omen  of  the  precedent  in 
that  statute  :  the  name  of  the  lords  spiritual  is  omitted  throughout  the 
whole.     Lord  Eldon's  notions  on  Reform  might  come  to  pass. 

God  forbid  that  the  English  nation  should  be  driven  back,  in  retro* 
spect,  to  those  fatal  periods  of  clerical  disaffection  to  the  constitution  I 
It  is  painful  to  remember  the  temper  with  which  George  I.  was  wel- 
corned  by  the  Church  of  England,  when  his  Parliamentary  title  to  the 
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throne  was  the  only  objection  to  his  person,  and  the  formation  of  a 
Whig  minisCry  the  only  grieviince  of  which  the  clergy  coult)  complaiti. 
Of  thfti  period,  Mr.  Hdmm  obxerves,  that  *  the  clergy,  in  very  many 

*  jnstaoces^  were  a  curte  rather  than  a  blesiitng  to  those  over  ivltom 

*  they  were  set ;  and   the  people,  while  they  trusted  that  from  tho«e 

*  polluted  fountains  fhey  drew  the  living  water*  of  truth,  became   the 

*  dupe«  of  factious  ties  and  spirits/  Some  circumiitanceji  at  the  lute 
<'arabridg<?  election  (ewpecialfy  the  »ort  of  reception  given  to  l*ord 
PaUiierjtIon  by  St.  John'*)  nmde  u«  think  of  Gray**  complaint  ag^iHtiit 
thai  learned  Univeraity,  and  of  the  baneful  influence  which  *  Jacot- 

*  had  produced  there  on  good  manners  and  good  letterg/  Thr 
of  this  disease  is  of  longer  gtaridrog.  Iti*  inveteratene**  may  be  bett 
conceiveti,  by  turning  to  the  remarkable  debate  of  1705,  and  by  con* 
tfidering  the  declarations  which  were  wrung  from  every  bi(»hop,  to 
whose  manlinean  that  church  whm  indebted  for  its  exi»tence»  agairijit 
the  unduHfulnemt  of  a  clergy  devoted  to  the  Pretender  and  his  cau»e. 
Compton,  Burnet,  Patrick,  and  Hough  rose  in  succenjiinn  to  protett 
again»t  their  conduct.  Buruet'ji  observations  on  tliii  debate  are  worthy 
of  a  bishop  of  [688,     *  In  one  rcfipect,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 

*  church  wai  in   danger.     There  was    an    evil   spirit,   and   a   virulent 

*  temper,  spread  among  the   clergy,     lliere  were  many  indecent  ser* 

*  mons  preached  on  public  occasions,  Tliesje  were  dangers  created  by 
'  those  very  men  who  filled  the  nation  with  this  outcry  against  Ima* 
'  ginary  ones,  while  their  own  conduct  produced  rc^  and  threatening 

*  danger.'  'Hiat  excellent  man,  Bishop  I^iiirick,  stood  up,  and  moved, 
'  thut  the  judges,  also,  might  be  consulted  what  power  the  Queen  had 

*  in  visiting  the  Universttiex :  complaining  of  the  heat  and  pamiion  of 

*  the  gentlemen  there :  which  they  inculcated   into  their  puptU,  who 

*  brought  with  them   the  same   fury  to  the  parishes,  when  they  came 

*  abroad,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  public  charity*     At   the  election 

*  at   Cambridge  it   was   shameful    to   see   a  hundred   or  more   young 

*  students  encouraged  in  hallooing  like  schoolboys  and  porters,  and 

*  crying  No  Fanatic,  No  Occasiional   Conformity,  against  two  worthy 

*  gentlemen  that  stood  candidates.*  James  1.  gave  members  to  the 
Universities  out  of  hts  respect  for  learning,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic  i>f  letters.  Late  events,  were  he  again  on  earth,  would  go  far 
towards  provoking  him  to  resume  his  charter,  on  a  breach  of  trust*  We 
pray  that  these  encouragers  of  science  and  academic  merit,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  may  never  have  occasion  to  apply  to  them* 
selves  the  reproach  Bishop  Ilough  complained  of — of  having  com* 
pounded  to  be  the  last  of  their  order. 

Whoever  is  disposed  to  carp  at  the  moral  and  letldency  of  our  obser* 
vationR,  will  find  that  he  is  likely  to  have  on  hi«  hands  n  much  more 
extensive  quarrel  with  the  English  constitution  than  he  was  nroluihli, 
at  first  oware.     It  has  been  the  fortune  of  every  body,  w^  t, 

within  the  last  three  months,  to  hear  a  good  deal  said  on  ah  .  *  of 
which  he  can  by  no  manner  of  means  approve.     For  our  own  -^^art,  we 

■  have  never  joined  in  wholesale  abuse  of  ihe  general  spirit  and  ctiaracter 
of  our  institutions.  Considering  the  immense  difficulty  (according  to 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages)  of  constructing  and  keeping 
together  a  tolerably  good  government,  we  thought  ourselves  well  olf 
whilst  we  were  in  posscs.iion  of  perhaps  the  best  — certairdy  of  the 
best  but  one  —  that  ever  had  exigtcd.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no 
^     distrust  of  the  English  people.     The  system  which  it  is  proposed  to 
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substitute  for  the  most  defective  portions  of  the  former  one,  connects 
so  naturally,  and  by  so  easy  a  transition,  with  those  sound  parts  which 
are  retained, — whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  throughout,  so  much  more 
simple,  rational,  and  honest, —  that  there  can  be  no  comparison,  if  we 
look  at  the  two  on  paper,  or  leave  them  the  matter  of  plain  argument 
by  plain  men.  In  case  the  middling  ranks  are  at  all  what  we  believe 
them  to  be,  they  will  not  permit  the  cause  of  reason  to  be  contradicted 
and  put  to  shame  by  the  result.  The  change  must  secure  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  all  probability,  very  nearly  every  one  of  our  former  advan- 
tages, whilst  it  bids  fair  to  save  us  from  a  constantly-recurring  load  of 
mischief  and  disgrace.  It  is  no  presumption  against  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  that  they  have  resolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. Still  less  can  it  be  stated  (consistently  with  any  respect  for 
truth,  sense,  or  history),  that  by  reason  of  the  revocation  of  that 
description  of  political  franchise,  which  it  is  necessary  to  demolish,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  our  alterations,  and  which  had  been  so  long 
notoriously  and  irreclaimably  abused,  we  are  grounding  our  reformation 
on  an  act  of  revolutionary  injustice. 
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We  do  not  oflen  detain  our  readertt  with  an  examioatioii  of  tpeechei 
delivered  in  ParliaiTient ;  bs,  even  where  there  secmt  gramd  lo  T0\y  on 
their  authenticity,  the  occasional ^  the  pfjpular,  and  the  contrnverftiml 
tone  which  they  naturally  assume,  seems  lo  render  them  unlit  vehidei 
for  general  and  comprehensive  di«cu«f.ion»  and  even  unfair  exponent! 
of  the  genuine  sentimentjj  of  their  authors,  ITicre  arc  various  coa* 
siderations,  however,  which  induce  us  to  make  an  excepttofi  of  the 
Jittle  tract  now  before  us. 

Tlie  subject  i»  the  great  and  perpetually  interesting  one  of  R£roitM 
—  in  the  broade«t  and  most  comprehensive  %enne  which  that  term  can 
politically  bear:<*-Not  parliamentary  reform  only, — ^  hut  every  species 
of  cbanget  innovation,  or  attempt  at  improvement  in  our  political 
system,  that  can  be  brought  about  intentionutlv*  and  by  legislative 
authority.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  general  policy  of  all  such  at* 
tempts  that  is  discussed  in  the  work  before  us ;  —  and  discussed,  not 
upon  the  narrow  ground  of  the  bill  immediately  in  questioOi  or  of  any 
hniited  or  temporary  consideration  whatever,  —  but  upoa  mneral*  and 
of\en  even  on  abstract,  principles  of  moral  and  political  science. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  subject;  —  and,  second  only  to  thenn 
arc  those  which  are  held  out  by  the  name  and  the  character  of  the 
author.  Tlie  little  piece  before  us  is  not  only  the  work  of  one  of  the 
finest  geniuses  and  most  honourable  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  but 
it  Is  almost  the  latest  memorial  by  which  his  splendid  tulents  and  manly 
virtues  have  left  themselves  to  be  remembered.  The  age  which  has 
witnessed  the  eclipse  of  the  antient  splendour  and  independence  of 
Europe,  seems  also  to  be  that  in  which  the  Heroic  lUce  oi  England  ii 
doomed  to  become  extinct  and  to  perish.     The  mighty  mind^i  of  Hurke 

•  Speech  of  the  Riphl  Hon.  William  Windham,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  26,  1800,  on  Mr,  C'urwen's  Bill,  *  for  better  securing  the  Independence  and 
Purity  of  Parliament,  by  preventing  tlie  procuring  or  obtsining  of  Scats  by 
corrupt  Practices/     London,  \MW.  —  Vol.  xvii.  pugc  1^53.    February,  181 K 
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and  Fox,  and  Pitt  and  Nelson,  have  been  withdrawn,  In  our  own  tiini_ 
from  the  degraded  scene  of  our  aflairs  ;  ami  almost  the  last  star  in  th«t 
great  constellation  set  at  the  death  of  Mr,  Windham  ; — ^a  death  which 
has  deprived  his  eountr}^  of  its  most  perfect  model  of  a  Gentleman, 
and  left  friends   and   enemies  to  deplore  that  generous  and  romantic 

fallantry  of  feehng,  which  gave  a  certain  chivalrous  elevation  to  all 
is  views  and  actions; — -those  beautiful  accomphshments  which  em- 
bellished the  whole  society  in  which  he  lived,  —  that  tine  and  graceful 
wit,  which  fascinated  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  his  principles, 
and  bound,  as  with  a  spell,  the  very  men  who  were  most  aware  of  its 
seductions,  —  that  high-tempered  honour  and  unsullied  purity  which 
were  never  questioned  even  by  the  calunmiating  zealots  ot  reform^  and 
emerged  unspotted  even  from  their  monstrous  alliance  with  the  crea- 
tures of  corruption,  A  better  opporlunity,  we  hope,  will  soon  arise^ 
for  atteizipting  to  delineate  the  intellectual  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  But  it  is  not  ^without  its  use,  even  at  present,  to  dwell 
a  little  upon  some  of  its  most  singular  features,  —  on  the  strange  op- 
position which  seemed  occasionally  to  subsist  between  his  genius  and 
his  opinions  —  his  principles  and  his  prejudices.  It  is  an  act,  indeed^ 
of  essentia!  justice  to  the  public,  to  endeavour  to  counteract  any  errors 
that  may  have  been  spread  abroad  under  the  sanction  of  that  respected 
name; — ^to  prescribe  bounds  to  kn  admiration,  which  can  only  be 
carried  to  excess  when  it  confounds  his  character  and  his  accomplish- 
ments with  his  tenets; — ^and,  above  all,  to  unmask  the  mean  arts  of 
those  priests  of  corruption,  who  would  trick  out  their  idol  in  his 
mantle,  and  shield  themselves  behind  the  authority  ofone,  whowas  not 
their  bitterest  enemy  only  because  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve in  rheir  iniquities.  —  who,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived  in  the 
world  of  politics,  viewed  public  profligacy*  and  every  sort  of  base- 
ness, with  the  greatest  lostlhing  aud  abhorrence. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  wliich  we  venture  to  discuss  the  tract  now 
before  us;  containing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  internal 
evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  various  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  a 
very  accurate  report  of  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  latest  and  moit  cele- 
brated speeches.  Indeed,  we  apprehend,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  he  corrected  it,  or,  in  other  words,  wrote  it  ahno&t  entirely  him- 
self, from  recent  recollection,  assisted  by  the  very  scanty  notes  of  the 
newspaper  reporters, — ^a  circumstance  most  fortunate  in  every  respect, 
^both  because  we  have  thereby  obtained  an  authentic  specimen  of 
the  oratory  of  so  great  a  speaker,  on  a  subject  every  way  worthy  of 
his  powers,  —  and  because  we  are  likewise  furnished  with  a  fall  state- 
raent,  in  the  words  chosen  by  himself,  of  the  arguments  which  the 
most  powerful  enemy  of  reform  could  urge  against  it»  in  the  most 
general  form  of  that  important  question. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  discuss  at  large  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Curwen,  it  is  yet  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  this  qieech^ 
that  we  should  give  some  little  account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
that  celebrated  measure.  The  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament,  which  had 
long  been  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety,  —  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
reforming  period  of  his  life,  had  denounced,  both  in  speeches  and 
resolutions,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  —  which  petitions,  from  all 
purls  of  the  empire,  had  compareil  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
tratfic,  —  hud  been  forced  upon  pubhc  observation^  in  a  more  specitic 


forfTi*  in  ihe  eourte  of  tome  difcuisianii  iti  the  House  of  Common* 
duriDg  the  ftCMion  before  tbe  last ;  for  k  wm  thcti  distinctly  admitted 
Slid  avowed,  by  different  parliamentary  leader*,  and  by  person*  actually 
in  the  highest  ofBce»,  ists  well  as  by  others  who  had  fonnerly  hllcd 
them.  Two  cabinet  nnn inters  were  indeed  proved  to  have  engaged  m 
tome  bar^^arni  of  thiv  description ;  and  neitiier  titey  nor  their  ffiends 
made  any  attcniptu  to  deny  the  charge*  TTic  matter  wa«  treated  an  if 
they  had  been  accused  of  occasionally  drinking  to  excess,  or  of  using 
certain  profane  expletives  in  t!ieir  converMitioti,  —  act*,  in  ihcmselvcjit 
no  doubt  reprehcnfiiblo,  and  one  of  them  even  forbidden  by  the  Divine 
law,  as  well  us  punishable  by  our  own  ;  but  yet,  §o  commonly  practiced 
by  persons  of  A  certain  rank,  nnd  generally  supposed  to  be  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  public  welfare,  that  few  men,  when  accused  of  thetn»  would 
think  it  necestiary  to  make  any  defence.  The  individuals  in  ([uestiont 
therefore,  contented  themselves  with  saying  nothing ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  exactly  countenancing  ihc  practices,  and  indeed 
expressing,  though  very  gently,  a  verbal  and  decent  disapprobation! 
determined,  by  itsi  vote,  that  no  one  could  be  punished,  or  even  for- 
mally censured»  for  wliat  everybody  knew  was  constantly  going  on,— 
and  all  who  had  the  means  or  the  occasion  were  understood  to  have 
practised. 

This  decision,  however,  gave  offence  to  ft  great  many  persons  of 
sound  constitutional  views;  and  while  they  regretted  that  sueh  an 
apparent  sanction  should  have  been  extended  to  acts  highly  improper 
in  themselves,  —  and  not  the  less  dangerous  for  being  so  universal,— 
they  considered  the  danger  to  be  materially  increased,  bv  the  open  and 
trndisguised  shape  which  it  now  assumed,  —  and  ihougfit  it  clear,  that 
the  acts  became  inlinitely  more  pernicious,  .when  thus  avowed  and 
defended.  Some  legislative  provision,  therefore,  they  imagined,  was 
called  for,  in  order  at  once  to  declare  the  criminality  of  proceedings* 
upon  the  precise  character  of  which,  the  recent  decision  had  thrown* 
or  seemed  to  throw,  so  much  doubt ;  and  to  protect^  or  restore,  the 
purity  of  our  rcprei«entation,  in  so  far  as  it  was  impaired  by  transac- 
tions of  that  noture.  Mr.  Curwen*»  bill,  accordingly,  was  introduced 
with  these  views,  and  met,  at  first,  with  the  general  support  of  the 
persons  alluded  to ;  for  it  went  directly  to  the  evil  complained  of,  pro- 
hibiting the  purchase  and  sale  of  seats  under  severe  penalties  ;  —  ren- 
dering it  no  easy  matter  to  elude  the  prohibition  ;  —  and  superadding 
the  oath  of  the  representative,  with  resncct  to  the  mode  of  his  intro- 
duction into  Parliament.  —  accompanied  by  the  usual  guards  against 
penury. 

The  ministers  perceived  the  general  favour  which  this  bill  was  gain- 
ing ;  and  were  likewise,  it  ma^  be  presumed,  alarmed,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  the  manly  and  constitutional  language  which  the  occasion 
called  forth  from  the  speaker.  It  was  difficult,  however,  directly  to 
justify  the  practice  in  question,  when  actually  brought  into  discussion ; 
and  as  it  was  by  no  means  their  intention  seriously  to  declare  war 
against  it,  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  the  most  skilful  policy  merely 
not  to  defend,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  *  hint  a  blame,' —  to  discountenance, 
or  rather  to  show  that  Parliament  did  not  countenance,  the  sale  of  seats, 
— ^to  leave  the  matter,  in  short,  as  if  no  one  had  brought  it  forward, 
—  to  do  away  the  unpleasant  reeoUecrion^  of  the  Session,  an  connected 
With  this  subject,  and,  by  a  kind  of  act  of  oblivion,  to  restore  thtnga 
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to  the  State  in  which  they  would  have  remained  had  the  question 
nerer  been  agitated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  ministers;  much  as  it 
might  have  been  known,  had  never  been  formally  mentioned.  Upon 
this  principley  accordingly,  those  experienced  tacticians  proceeaedt 
They  yielded,  at  6rst,  to  the  sense  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  and 
allowed  Mr.  Curwen's  bill  to  proceed.  But  they  did  more ; — they  took 
rather  too  kind  a  part  in  its  progress,  and  altered  it  so  completely  by 
*  amendments,*  that  it  was  absolutely  changed  at  nurung ;  and  all  men 
marvelled  how  the  real  parent  continued  to  own  it.  Indeed,  it  was  so 
very  a  chimgeling,  that  he  could  not  6od  a  feature  whereby  to  recog- 
nize it ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  observed,  that  he  seem^ 
so  resolved  to  have  a  bill  of  some  kind,  as  not  to  be  very  anxious 
what  it  was  like, — just  as  ant  lent  husbands,  who  long  for  heirs,  are 
oftentimes  not  very  curious  in  ascertaining  the  pedigree  of  their  chil- 
dren. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bill,  a»  iimendedy  was  opposed  by  almost 
all  its  original  supporters,  —  and  pushed  through  by  Mr.  Curwen,  with 
the  strenuous  assistance  of  its  fosterfathers  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  merits  of  this  law,  as  it  finally  stood,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
make  any  general  observation ;  but  there  is  one  objection,  which  enters 
too  deeply  into  the  principle  of  all  such  prohibitory  enactments,  not  to 
be  entitled  to  some  share  of  our  attention,  even  in  a  general  and  argu- 
mentative discussion;  and  this  is,  that,  unless  very  cautiously  framed, 
they  run  the  risk  of  aggravating,  instead  of  removing,  the  disorder, 
and  making  the  King's  ministers  the  sole  agents  of  corruption,  and  the 
court  party  the  sole  gainers  by  it, —  instead  of  adding  strength  to  the 
country,  by  putting  down  corruption  altogether.  To  perceive  the 
extent  of  this  hazard,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  a  little  how  the 
fact  stands.  At  present,  seats  are  exchanged  for  various  equivalents ; 
T~~  some  for  money,  others  for  preferment,  others  for  titles.  Take  away 
the  currency  of  money  in  this  market,  and  the  seats  must  either  be 
given  away  for  nothing,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  other  equivalents  — 
placeSf  honours,  &c. ;  and,  as  theie  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers, 
to  the  ministers  must  all  the  seats  be  sold,  which  shall  not  be  given 
away  out  of  mere  love  and  favour.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  prevent  this 
traffic ;  for  it  will  be  forced,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  itself,  into  a 
shape  that  must  elude  all  the  laws  in  the  statute-book.  A  nobleman, 
havmg  the  disposal  of  a  borough,  can  no  longer  either  give  his  seats  to 
rich  men  of  independent  principles,  who  pay  a  price,  or  to  the  treasury 
for  a  certain  stipulate^  reward  in  jobs,  titles,  or  places ;  but  he  can 
always  put  in  creatures  of  the  court,  or  creatures  of  his  own,  who  will 
vote  as  the  minister  directs ;  and  the  minister,  having  his  eyes  and  ears 
about  him,  must  perceive  how  much  he  owes  this  noble  friend ;  so  that 
he  will  probably  give  him  what  he  asks,  or  rather  a  part  of  what  he  is 
always  asking ;  and,  if  he  does  not,  a  significant  hint  may  refresh  his 
inemory.  No  statute  can  reach  such  an  understanding ;  and  thus  the 
rigorous  prevention  of  sale  will  only  throw  so  many  more  votes  into  the 
hands  of  government.  A  few  seats,  hitherto  sold  to  opposition  mem- 
bers, may  be  given  to  the  same  persons  for  nothing ;  but,  whoever  used 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  this  traffic,  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be 
content  to  sacrifice,  must  either  go  to  the  treasury  with  his  wares,  or, 
if  he  is  too  independent  to  do  such  a  thing,  he  must  dispose  of  his 
bcNTOugh  interest,  r which,  arising  from  property,  must  be  saleable,  in 
q[>ite  of  any  law  tnat  can  be  made  touching  elections,)  and  the  pur- 
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chaser  will  tlien  drive  the  bargain  with  government.  In  short,  govern- 
ment will  be  the  only  merchant,  none  other  having  any  of  the  cola 
which  goes  in  thl«  market;  and,  of  course,  it  will  enjoy  a  monopoly* 

We  confess*  that  this  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  desen^e  great 
attention*  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  how  the  original  measure  can  be 
defended  against  such  an  argument,  ft  was  repeatedly  urged,  and 
with  much  ability,  even  when  the  bill  had  received  so  many  alteratiotis 
that  its  inefficacy  was  more  to  be  apprehended  than  any  mischief  it 
could  create ;  and  a  motion  was  arc  lily  made,  and  even  pressed  to  a 
division,  for  altering  the  title  of  the  act»  and  calling  it  *  An  act  for  the 

*  better  securing  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  Commons  House  of 
*■  Parliament,  by  vesting  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 

*  Treasury  the  monopoly  of  seats  in  the  said  House/  Nor  were  the 
worthy  persons,  who  introduced  the  bill,  insensible  to  the  force  of  Kuch 
considerations.  'Diev  admitted  the  measure  to  be  exceptionable,  if  it 
was  to  stand  single;  but  they  offered  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  laws  for 
restoring  the  purity  of  elections;  and  having,  in  the  nrst  instance,  pro* 
htbited  the  sale  of  seats  by  borough  patrons,  they  proposed  afterwardi 
to  take  uteps  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  sale  of  votes  at  elec- 
tions, and  even  to  limit  the  numbers  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  a  general 
parliamentary  reform*  To  us«  we  will  own,  such  an  explanation  is  by 
DO  means  a  satisfactory  answer.  For  we  desire  to  see  the  Parliament 
reformed,  chiefly i  if  not  entirely,  that  a  barrier  may  be  raised  against 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  Crown;  and,  to  begin  a  set  of  measures 
leading  to  such  a  reform,  with  one  which  goes  directly  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  seems  lo  us  altogether  absurd  and  preposterous* 
Nay,  though  it  may  be  intended  to  follow  it  up  with  other  measures  of 
an  opposite  complexion,  still  the  evil  done  by  the  first  step  is  certain, 
while  the  remedy  may  never  be  administered.  Tlie  measure  for  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Crown  is  sure  to  be  carried, —  the  subse- 
quent plans  are  very  likely  to  be  rejected;  so  that  the  reformer  will 
most  probably  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap,  as  it  were,  in  rather  a 
whimsical  situation ;  and  not  the  less  whimsical,  that  the  trap  had  been 
of  his  own  making,  though  his  enemies  may  have  helped  him  to  lay 
the  bait« 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  more  rational  view  of  the  measure 
introduced  by  Mr  Curwen,  and  new-modelled,  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  by  the  King  s  ministers*  But  it  was  by  no  means  upon  grounds 
like  this,  that  Mr.  Windham,  its  most  powerful  antagonist  in  all  its 
stages,  opposed  it.  He  boldly  denied  the  whole  assumptions,  whether 
in  point  of  fact  or  of  principle,  on  which  its  advocates  proceeded. 
Without  stopping  for  a  moment  to  inquire,  whether  the  bill  would  aug- 
ment or  restrain  the  power  of  the  Crown, —  without  throwing  awav  one 
thought  upon  the  question  of  its  efficacy  or  futility, —  he  denied  that 
its  objects  were  justifiable*  —  maintained  that  the  practices  which  it 
struck  at  were  neither  criminal  nor  improper, —  and  then  urged  his 
general  and  unqualified  objections  against  every  thing  which  related  to 
parliamentary  reform.  To  him  it  would  have  been  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  nugatory ;  for  the  more  wide  it 
went  of  its  mark,  it  was  in  his  eyes  the  more  harmless.  Neither  was  it 
any  argument  in  its  favour,  to  prove  that  scats  were  sold  *  like  stalls 
in  a  cattle  market,'  to  use  the  language  of  the  reformers;  for  he  held, 
that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  not*  Nor,  in  arguing 
whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  disposed  of,  would  he  listen 
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to  such  topics  as  we  have  been  touching,  and  weigh  the  effects  of  thait^ 
traffic  upon  the  independence  of  Parliament;  for  he  could  see  nothing 
corrupt  in  such  bargains.  He  found  no  reason  for  excluding  public' 
trusts  in  general  from  the  market.  Men  might  discharge  the  duties  of 
them,  after  obtaining  them  by  purchase,  as  faithfully,  if  not  quite  so 
ably,  as  if  they  took  them  by  a  higher  title ;  and  at  any  rate  other 
trusts,  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  that  of  popular  representation,  being 
notoriously  matter  of  commerce,  he  could  not  discover  any  pretence 
for  drawing  the  line  here.  The  patronage  of  seats  being  an  influence 
arising  from  property,  he  was  for  allowing  it  to  be  disposed  of  like  the 
other  fruits  of  property ;  and  then  came  the  sweeping  argument,  that 
the  constitution  is  good  enough  —  the  House  of  Commons  sufficienUjr 
well  adapted  to  its  objects ;  and  that,  as  there  is  little  or  no  temptation* 
to  change  its  structure,  so  there  is  a  positive  risk  in  seeking  unknown 
results,  by  trying  new  experiments  upon  it.  Such  were  the  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Windham,  in  perfect  consistency,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
with  his  whole  political  creed,  opposed  the  measure  in  question ;  and 
such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  with  which  we 
are  about  to  make  our  readers  more  minutely  acquainted.  Even  from 
the  preceding  short  summary  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces,  may  be 
perceived  how  distinctly  this  speech  is  marked  with  his  characteristic 
frankness  and  boldness, —  his  fair  open  dealing  towards  his  adversaries^ 
—  and  his  utter  contempt  of  consequences,  and,  among  others,  of  the 
dangers  of  misrepresentation, —  his  carelessness  about  popular  opinion, 
or  rather  his  distrust  and  even  dislike  of  popularity. 
.  Mr.  Windham  sets  out  with  declaring  his  very  decided  opinion,  that 
the  law  in  question  '  is  a  measure  ill-timed,  injudicious,  founded  upoa 
'  false  views,  false  facts,  and  false  assumptions ;  calculated  to  produce 
f  no  good  in  the  first  instance,  and  liable  and  likely  to  lead  to  the 
f  most  serious  mischiefs  in  future.*  He  then  sets  himself  about  ex* 
amining  the  fundamental  assumption  upon  which  it  rests,  that  the  trans- 
actions meant  to  be  prohibited  are  in  tnemselves  corrupt ;  and  he  say8> 

*  Let  us  open  the  pleadings  *  by  stating  the  case.*  But,  instead  of 
doing  this,  he  proceeds  to  something  very  different.  He  puts  a  case^ 
and  one  so  very  favourable,  that  it  proves  little  or  nothing  either  way. 
He  supposes  a  most  respectable  person  to  have  acquired  great  in- 
fluence m  a  borough  from  his  property,  his  connections  there,  and  the 
money  which  he  has  spent  lawfully  and  honourably, —  as  in  his  family 
expenses, —  in  purchases  of  land  yielding  a  small  revenue, —  in  con-» 
testing  or  securing  the  franchises  of  the  electors ;  and  he  imagines  this 
gentleman  to  offer  the  minister  his  influence,  at  the  next  election,  in 
tavour  of  a  friend  of  that  government,  *  with  which  he  has  always  acted 
^  in  and  out  of  office,'  because  he  has  *  believed  them,  in  his  con- 
science,' the  fittest  of  ministers.  He  wants  nothing  for  himself;  but  it 
is  fair  that  he  should  receive  a  certain  sum  *  towards  replacing,  in  part/, 
the  heavy  expenses  to  which  he  has  been  put  in  the  fair  and  lawful 
ways  above  described.  The  minister,  again,  has,  most  fortunately,  a 
young  friend,  •  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  promise,  with  his  whole 

*  mind  turned  to  public  business,  and  likely  to  become,  in  time,  one  of 

*  the  greatest  ornaments  and  supports  of  the  country.'     As  such,  he 

*  •  Where  a  technical  allusion  is  intended,  the  speaker  or  writer  should  be 
somewhat  more  accurate.  *  Opening  the  pleadings,*  is  certainly  like  any  thing 
rather  than  stating  the  case. 
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|)ro[)Oflrs  hfm  to  the  borough -natron;  and  ventures  to  engage*  tliat  th(> 
young  man  5  father  will  cheertully  *  advance  the  niim*  required*  *  All 
*  thUV  say«  Mr.  Windhtinu  *  I  am  Idught  to  under»tiind  is  groiiily  cor* 
'  rupl,  iDUch  in  the  same  way  an  any  act  ot'  peculation  or  embeataele* 
'  ineut/  And  he  then  trie«  to  6nd  with  which  of  the  three  partiei 
the  corrupt  or  criminal  intention  rests^  whet}ier  with  the  mmiMcr^ 
the  **cller,  or  the  buyer.  With  liie  timt,  however,  no  blame  can  lie, 
except  in  as  far  uh  the  others  are  guilty,  lie  only  act*  an  the  go- 
between,  and  bringti  them  together,  lie  can  only  be  criminal  in  ^o 
far  as  they  meet  for  some  improper  purpose:  be  therefore  a«k«  wherein 
iheir  guilt  consigtjs  ? 

Now,  we  do  think  that  be  has  put  his  tase — with  great  skill,  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  »kill  of  an  advocate*  He  has  cho»en  it  so,  and 
thrown  in  such  a  crowd  of  circumstimccs  —  some  essentially  varying  it 
from  tiie  caj>»e  in  hand,  all  of  them  tending  to  mislead  U5  in  favour  of 
the  transuction  —  that  it  iu  pretty  clear  we  cannot  xaiMy  decide  the 
f|ue8tion  on  hi«  showing.  He  ha^  t4)ken  an  instance  which  may  happen 
once  in  a  hundred  times;  jmuL  the  other  ninety  and  nine  may  be  so  very 
bad,  as  to  ju?^tify  a  general  inference  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  whole 
hundred  belong,  and,  of  consequence,  to  very  bad  as  Co  call  for  u 
general  prohibition »  without  considering;  this  one  rare  instance,  or 
making  any  exception  in  its  favour.  With  but  a  very  small  share  of 
the  ingenuity  that  distinguished  that  superior  person,  cases  might  be 
put  so  plausibly,  as  to  shake  the  very  foundations  u(  morality,  and  un- 
dermine  the  whole  system  of  positive  law,  provided  only  that  we  agree 
to  take  those  cases  for  the  whole  scaftotding,  as  it  were,  of  our  rea 
sonings,  and  not  go  beyond  their  limits.     Let  us  tr}% 

A  candidate  meets  one  of  his  electors,  who  tells  him  that  their 
political  opinions  coincide;  that  he  believes  him,  in  his  conscience,  to 
be  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  rcprc«ent  the  borough ;  that  he  i^ 
therefore  ready  to  give  his  voice  for  nim.  But,  really,  he  has  paid  d 
higli  price  for  the  house  which  gives  htm  a  vote;  the  expenses  of 
repairs  are  hea%y  ;  and  he  bus,  at  the  moment,  no  less  than  three 
lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  purchase ;  and  so,  towards  in  part  re- 
placing the  sums  thus  expended,  he  requests  the  worthy  candidate 
will  assist  hira  with  so  many  pounds  ;  to  which  he  accedes.  All  this 
sounds  very  innocent ;  yet  it  is  an  net  of  Hribrnf^  subjecting  both 
parties  to  severe  penalties,  and  justly  reprobated  by  right-thinking 
men,  however  frequently  it  may  be  practised.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  another  and  more  ordinary  cane,  which  every  man  of  honour 
feels  to  be  a  disgraceful  transaction,  viy.,  the  open  sale  of  a  vote  foi' 
money  to  the  highest  bidder,  whatever  be  his  character^  and  however 
dangerous  bis  j>rinciples  in  the  voter  s  eyes* 

There  is  scarcely  a  crime,  indeed,  which  might  not  be  palliated  by 
the  invention  of  such  cases  as  we  liuve  been  considering;  but  the 
moralist  and  the  legislator  can  look  only  to  the  general  result,  and  to 
the  majority  of  cases  ;  and  cennure  and  punish,  not  only  the  most 
otFending  ones,  but  al^o  the  stray  stork  which  chances  to  be  found  in 
evil  cimipany.  We  must,  then,  in  the  outset,  recollect,  that  to  the 
same  class  with  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Windham,  belongs  the  other  case 
of  a  base  born,  sordid  Jew,  devoid  of  all  principle  but  that  of  seeking 
bis  own  gains,  who,  having  a  somewhat  longer  head  than  his  brethren^ 
Pjlihe  bus  acquired  a  heavier  purse,  disdains  to  continc  himself  to  the 
petty  gains  of  usury,   or  of  clipping  and  sweating  the  currency  of  the 
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realm,  but  launches  out  into  wholesale  borough  speculations,  and,  by 
every  species  of  corruption  to  which  money  drawn  from  the  lowest 
sources  can  lead  the  way,  obtains  an  influence  over  so  many  elections, 
that  he  can,  by  selling  half  his  seats,  replace  his  cash  with  a  handsome 
profit,  and  barter  the  rest  for  jobs,  contracts,  knighthood,  or  the 
peerage  itself.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Curwen*s  bill  had  evidently  as 
good  a  right  to  suppose  such  a  case,  as  their  adversaries  had  to  put 
the  one  more  creditable  to  human  nature.  We  much  fear,  the  fact 
bore  them  better  out ;  but,  if  they  were  warranted  in  putting  it,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  argument ;  and  as  all  men  must  desire  to  see  so  vile  a 
practice,  and  one  so  hurtful  to  the  community,  effectually  checked, 
the  only  possible  objection  to  the  bill  which  is  framed  with  this  view, 
must  be  n>und  in  some  such  argument  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  to 
prove  that  mischiefs  of  a  still  worse  nature  than  those  complained  of 
would  arise  from  it,  and  that,  until  other  reforms  shall  be  effected^  this 
would  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Windham  proceeds  to  defend  the  sale  of  public  trusts ;  and  this 
he  does  by  instances.  He  mentions  the  seats  in  the  parliaments  of 
Paris,  where,  he  contends,  as  many  just  and  sound  judgments  were 
delivered,  and  as  great  a  number  of  the  best  lawyers  formed,  as  in  the 
courts  of  this  country,  filled  as  they  are  with  judges  who  never  pur- 
chased their  ermine.  The  church,  tne  army,  and  certain  law-offices  in 
this  country  are  quoted  with  a  similar  view :  and  he  thus  continues—- 

'  We  have  still,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  ground  on  which  either 

<  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  in  such  a  transaction  as  that  above  stated,  is 

*  to  be  represented  as  being  a  man  morally  corrupt.     In  fact,  if  their 

*  proceeding  is  corrupt,  it  will  be  difficult,  or,  as  I  should  say^  utterly 

<  impossible,  to  stop  there,  and  not  to  go  on  and  declare  corrupt  the 

*  very  influence  itself  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  carry  into  effect 

*  this  corrupt  bargain.  If  the  buymg  and  selling  be  corrupt,  it  can 
^  only  be  so  for  reasons  which  will  make  it  corrupt  to  have  the  com- 

*  modity  which  is  capable  of  being  so  bought  and  sold.     This  is  the 

*  true  seat  of  the  grievance,  as,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  the  true 
'  place  in  which  to  apply  the  remedy.     So  long  as  there  are  persons 

*  m  a  situation  to  say,  I  can  make  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  so 

*  long  will  there  be  persons  to  treat  with  them  for  that  object,  and 

<  so  long  will  means  be  found   for  commuting  in  some  way  or  other 

*  the  influence  so  possessed,  for  considerations  valuable  to  the  posses- 

*  sor.     The  only  effectual  way  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  alto- 

<  gether.     To  make  it  penal  for  any  one  to  have  such  goods  in  his 

*  possession.  This  the  honourable  mover  may  be  assured  is  the  use 
'  that  will  be  made  of  his  measure  (nay  it  is  the  just  and  legitimate 
'  use)  by  those,  who  do  not  scruple  now  to  oppose  it,  because  they 

*  like  to  ar^f  ue  the  question  both  ways,  to  be  ready  for  either  event ; 
'  and  may  think,  possibly,  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  procuring  the 

*  rejection  of  it,  and  by  the  ground  thereby  laid  for  raismg  a  clamour 
.  *  against  Parliament,  than  they  can  hope  for  from  the  argument  and 

*  the  authority  which  it  will  furnish  towards  subverting  the  greater 

*  part  of  the  influence  which  property  is  now  allowed  to  retain. 

*  1  know  how  prompt  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  and  how  triumph- 
'  antly  I  shall  be  told,  that  no  two  things  can  be  more  remote  from 
'  each  other,  than  the  influence  of  property,  —  the  just,  wholesome, 

*  legitimate   influence  of  property,  and  the   sale  of  seats.      But  let 

*  us  recollect  that,  in  the  present  business,  we  are  arguing  throughout 
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'  u|>on  prindflBt  ttul  thftl  it  is  of  the  nature  of  principk  to  unite  things 

*  the  mo»t  various  and  opposite  in  their  individual  forms  and  circutn- 

*  stances,  h  h  not  a  ouestion,  liow  far  things  may  be  disttnguit^hed ; 
'  but   how  far  those,  which  are  naturaliy  dtslinguished*  may  be  aasi^ 

*  railated  and  toade  one.  'Hio^e  who  can  niake  no  distinction  between 
'  an  oifence  against  the  bribery  laws«  by  giving  money  to  a  particular 

*  voter,   and  the  sale  of  a  scat/  can  hardly  be  expected  to  distinguii^h 

*  between  the  sale  of  o  seat,  and  such  a  use  of  influence  aa  will  give 
^  die  in  the  seat  to  sell. 

*  I  am  as  well  aware  as  another,  that  there  is  much  influence  which, 
'  though  ultimately  to  be  traced   to  property,  is  so  remote  from  its 

<  piimary  source,  has  been  so  changed  in  the  gradations  which  it  liaa 
'  passed  through,  has  been  so  improved  by  successive  graftings,  as 

*  to  retain  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  characler^  —  of  the  harshness 

*  and  acerbity  of  the  parent  stock.     'Jlie  ca*e  is  the  same  as  with  tlmt 

*  passion  in  our  nature,  which,  though  too  gross  t^  be  named,  is  often 

*  the  source  oi*  c\ery  thing  most  delicate  and  sentimental ;  which,  as 
'  the  poet  describes, 

through  some  certjiin  stminers  well  refia*d 

U  erntli!  lave,  luid  rhumiii  all  woniari'kind. 

*  All,  in  these  instances,  that  property  may  have  done,  is  to  have  givcu 

*  to  virtue  the  means  of  acting,  atid  the  opportunity  of  dit^playing 
'  itself;  to  have  funiished  the   instrument  without  which   its  eiierglett 

*  must  have  been  useless,  and  to  have  erected  ihe  stage  without  which 

*  it  would  have  remained  unknown.     I  am  under  no  apprehensions  for 

*  the  fate  of  influence  of  this  sort.     My  honourable  friend  and  others, 

*  notwithstanding  the   operation  of  this   bill,  will  be  at  full   liberty,  I 

<  trust,  to  lay  out  iheir  thousaiids  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  bounty, 
^  in  building  bridges,  or  endowing  hospitals,  in  relieving  the  wants  or 

*  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  indigent  and  meritorious.     They  may 

*  still  enjoy,  together  with  all  the  heartfelt  satisfaction,  all  the  influence 
'  which  will  naturally  arise  from  property  so  employed  — 

Him  portionM  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest» 
The  ycuiiig  who  lulxHir,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

*  But  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  property  exerts  its  pow*ers?     Is 

*  it  always  taken  in  this  finer  form  of  the  extract  or  essence  ?  h  it 
'  never  exhibited  in  the  substance?  It  is  here  tliat  the  comparison 
'  will  begin,  and  that  the  cpiestion  will  be  a&ked; — which  the  advocates 

*  of  this  bill,  who  do  not  mean  it  to  extend  to  the  abolition  of  the 
«  influence  of  property,  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  to  answer;  —  Hnw. 

*  if  the  sale  of  a  seat,  or  any  commutation  of  services  coimected  with 

*  such  an   object,  be  gross  corruplioti,  can  we  tolerate   the  influence 

*  which  property  gives,  In  bia^fting  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  give 

*  their  votes?   How  a  landlord,   for  instance,   should  have   anymore 

*  influence  over  his  own   tentints,   than   over  those  of  anoihcr   man? 

*  How  a  large  manufacturer  Khould  be  able  to  bring  to  the  poll  more 
'  of  bis  own  workmen,  than  of  ihusc   employed  in  the   service  of  his 

*  neighbour?  How  an  opulent  man  of  any  description  spending  his 
'  fortune  in  a  borough  town  should  be  able  to  talk  of  hii^  induencc 
'  among  the  smaller   tradesmen  ;  or  be  at   liberty  to  hint  to  his  baker 

*  or  his  butcher,   thatT  laying  out  every  week  such  a  sum  with   thera 

*  as  he  does,  he  expects  that  they  should  oblige  him  by  giving  a  vote 

*  to  hii  friend,   Mr.  Such  a  One,  at  the  next  election?     If  all  this  is 
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"<  not  corrupt,  upon  the  principles  on  which  we  are  now  arguing.  I 

*  know  not  what  is.  What  has  money  spent  with  tradesmen,  or  work 
^  given  to  manufacturers,  or  farms  let  to  tenants,  to  do  with  the  in- 

*  dependent  exercise  of  their  right,  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of 

*  their  duty,  in  the  election  of  a  member  to  serve  them  in  Parliament? 

*  A  fine  idea  truly,  that  their  decision  in  the  choice  of  a  representa- 

*  tive  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  their 

*  separate  and  private  interest !  or  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  purity, 

*  and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principle,  should  attempt 

<  to  distinguish  between  the  influence  which  engages  a  man's  vote  by 

*  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  which  forbids  the  refusal  of 

*  it,  under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  custom  or  loss  of  work,  or  of  the 

*  possession  of  that  on  which  his  wife  and  family  must  depend  for  theit 

*  bread  ?     I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner,  not  the  advo- 

*  cates  of  this  bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the  principles  on  which  this 

*  bill  is  enforced,  will  defend  themselves  against  these  questions ;  and 

*  be  able  to  show,  that  while  it  is  gross  corruption,  gross  moral  de- 

*  pravity,  in  any  one  who  possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own 

*  interest  with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  he  should  not  use  it  impro- 

*  perly,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  influence  by  the  means 

*  just  described  ?     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  means  are  not  lawr 

<  ful,  how  the  influence  of  property  is  to  continue,  such  as  it  has  at 

*  all  times  subsisted  in  practice,  and  been  at  all  times  considered  a^ 

*  lawfully  subsisting  ?     It  is  indifferent  to  me,  which  side  of  the  alter- 

*  native  they  take ;  but  let  them  be  well  aware  that  such  is  the  alter* 

*  native  to  which  they  will  be  reduced;   and  that  if  they  conten4 

<  generally,  as  is  now  done,  that  such  and  such  things  are  CArrupt, 

*  because  they  admit  the  consideration  of  interest  in  matters  which  ough^ 

*  to  be  exclusively  decided  on  principles  of  duty,  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
^  hereafter  to  contend  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  influence  his  tenants, 
'  or  tradesmen,  or  workmen,  by  any  other  means  at  least  than  thos^ 

*  by  which  he  may  equally  influence  the  tenants,  tradesmen,  or  workr 

*  men  of  any  other  person ;  that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents  or  by  his 

*  virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have  done,  and  the  gratitude 

*  he  may  have  inspired. 

*  When  I  look  therefore  to  the  moral  qualities  of  these  acts,  as 

<  independent  of  and  antecedent  to  positive  law,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 

<  what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of  principle  or  of  authority,  that  deter« 

<  mines  them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are  corrupt; 

*  to  exempt  from  the  same  sentence  of  corruption  nine  tenths  of  me 

*  influence,  which  has  hitherto   been  supposed  to  be  attached,  and 

*  legitimately  attached,    to  property,  and  which,  for    aught  that  at 

*  present  appears,  there  is  no  intention  of  taking  away.'  Speech^ 
p.7— 11. 

We  have  given  this  long  extract,  both  because  it  contains  an  admi** 
rable  specimen  of  Mr.  VVindham's  unrivalled  style  in  speaking,  and 
because  it  offers  at  once  to  our  view  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument. 
Our  answer  is  very  short.  We  condemn  the  abuses  which  throw  the 
nomination  of  seats  into  the  hands  of  borough  patrons ;  and  we  think 
that  the  most  important  and  beneficial  of  all  reforms  would  be  that 
which  should  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  power.  To  us,  therefore, 
and  to  those  who  think  with  us  upon  the  question  of  reform,  it  is  nd 
sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of  seats,  to  contend  that  such  a  transfer^ 
ence  is  no  worse  than  the  possession  of  the  property  transferred  ;  and 
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to  remiml  tls,  that  he  who  nhjccU  to  men  Kclltng  their  iiiHucncc  must 
be  agnini^  their  having  it  to  Aell.  We  art  against  their  having  it  toseii: 
and,  as  to  what  h  here  conMidered  aj  the  meemmry  influence  uf  property 
over  elect iuns«  we  t^hould*  for  want  of  better  language,  refer  to  u  pnrt 
of  the  very  passage  above  (juoted,  for  u  description  of  the  legitimutr, 
hamilc«9,  and  even  beneficial  use  of  property»  even  a«  connected  with 
elections ;  and  for  tracing;  the  line  which  separates  this  from  the  em- 
ploy meut  of  property  directly  to  purcha^te  parliamentary  inrtuonce. 
Some  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  would  lament  any  influence  which 
wealth  may  give  in  elections ;  and  who  would  only  dcMst  from  attempts 
to  prevent  it  altogether,  frouj  knowing  their  impossibih'ty.  To  them« 
the  arguments  of  Mr  Winciham  mu«t  come  with  still  less  weight:  but 
almost  all  men  win  admit,  that  mnnr.  tme  is  to  be  drawn;  —  that  the 
infliience  allowed  to  he  conferred  by  properly  should  be  confined  to 
that  which  is  essential  to  its  use  and  enjoyment;  — ^and  that  penalties 
should  be  opposed,  when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes, 
perhaps  the  only  ease  in  which  the  law  can  interfere  vindictively,  with- 
out introducing  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  fainili:tr  with  the  facts  and  the  reasonings 
that  bear  upon  this  great  c|uextion,  these  brief  suggestions  will  probably 
be  sutBcient;  but  there  are  many  to  whom  the  subject  will  require  a 
httte  more  explanation  :  and  for  whose  use«  at  all  events,  the  argument 
must  be  a  little  more  opened  up  and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  anil  virtuous,  they  would  stand  in  no  need 
either  of  government  or  of  renresentatives ;  and.  therefore,  if  the}*  do 
need  them,  it  is  nuite  certain  tliat  their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by 
considerations  ot  duty  or  wisdom  alone.  We  may  assume  it  as  an 
axiom,  therefore,  however  the  purists  may  be  scandalized,  that,  even  in 
political  elections,  some  other  feelings  will  necessarily  have  play  ;  and 
that  passions,  and  prejudices,  and  personal  interests,  will  always  inter- 
fere, iQ  a  greater  or  a  les«  extent,  with  the  higher  dictates  of  patriotism 
and  philantliropy.  Of  (heiie  sinister  mo:ive^,  individual  interest,  of 
course,  is  the  strongest  aod  most  steady;  and  wc*ilth,  being  its  most 
common  and  appropriate  object,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  posses- 
sion of  property  must  bestow  some  political  influence.  The  nuestion, 
therefore*  is,  whether  this  influence  can  ever  be  safe  or  tolerahfe  —  and 
whether  it  be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at  which  it  becomes  so  perni- 
cious as  to  justify  legislative  coercion*  Kow,  we  are  so  far  ^toxn  think- 
ing,  with  Mr.  Windham,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  distinction  in  this 
matter,  that  we  are  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  be  ol  opinion,  that  what 
we  would  term  the  natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  proprrty  iti  elec- 
tions, is  not  only  safe^  but  salutary  ;  while  its  artiflcial  and  corrupt 
influence  is  among  the  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  of  all  political 
abuses* 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results  spontaneously 
from  its  ordinary  uve  and  expenditure,  in  the  ways  specified  by 
>lr.  Windham,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  Tliat  a  man  who  spends 
a  large  income  in  the  place  of  his  residence  —  who  subscribes  hand- 
somely for  building  bridges,  hospitals,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  generally 
to  all  works  of  public  charity  or  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood 
—  and  wlio,  moreover,  keeps  the  best  table  for  the  gentry,  and  has  the 
largest  accounts  with  the  trudcsmen  —  will,  without  thinking  or  caiing 
about  the  matter,  acquire  more  influence,  and  find  niore  people  ready 
to  oblige  him^  than  u  poorer  man,  o\*  equal  virtue  and  tatents,  is  a 
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fact,  which  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call  in  queatton. 
Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang  to  reflect,  that,  if  such  a  man  was 
desirous  of  representing  the  borough  in  which  he  resided,  or  of  haTiog 
it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or  some  dear  and  intimate 
friend,  his  recommendation  would  go  much  farther  with  the  electors 
than  a  respectable  certificate  of  the  extraordinary  worth  and  abilitiei 
of  the  opposite  candidate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite  absurd  for  any 
legislature  to  think  of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  reformer  to  attenqiC 
to  put  down.  In  the  firft  place,  because  it  is  founded  in  the  veiT 
nature  of  men  and  of  human  afiiurs,  and  could  not  possibly  be  preventeo, 
or  considerably  weakened,  by  any  thing  short  of  an  universal  r^enera- 
tion ;  secondly^  because,  though  originating  from  property,  it  does  by 
no  means  imply,  either  the  baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corrop* 
tion  ;  but  rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings  of  vanity,  and  social  instinc- 
tive sympathy,  than  upon  any  consciousness  of  dependence,  or  paltry 
expectation  of  personal  emolument ;  and,  thirdly^  because,  taking  men 
as  they  actually  are,  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole,  both  a  safer 
and  a  better  feeling  than  the  greater  part  of  those,  to  the  influence  of 
which  they  would  be  abandoned,  if  this  could  be  destroyed.  If  the 
question  were,  always,  whether  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  or  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  should  have  the  greatest  influence,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  desirable  that  the  preponderance  should  be  given  to  merit. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  true  state  of  the  contest :  —  and,  when  the 
question  is  between  the  influence  of  property  and  the  influence  of  in- 
triguing ambition  and  turbulent  popularity,  we  own  that  we  are  glad  to 
find  the  former  most  frequently  prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and  in 
common  affairs,  this  natur^  and  indirect  influence  of  property  is  vast 
and  infallible ;  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to  the  stability  and 
excellence  of  a  political  constitution,  as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  better  part  of  the  indi« 
viduals  who  live  under  it,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  government  by 
the  same  feelings  which  ensure  their  affection  or  submission  in  their 
private  capacity.  There  could  be  no  security,  in  short,  either  for  pro- 
perty, or  for  any  thing  else,  in  a  country  where  the  possession  of 
property  did  not  bestow  some  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property ;  which  we  would  not 
only  tolerate,  but  encourage.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain  that 
corrupt  or  artificial  influence,  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by 
all  means  to  resist  and  repress.  Under  this  name,  we  would  compre- 
hend all  wilful  and  direct  employment  of  property  to  purchase  or  obtain 
political  power,  in  whatever  form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied : 
but,  with  reference  to  the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only 
in  the  instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or  holding  the  property 
of  those  votes  distinct  from  any  other  property,  and  selling  and  trans- 
ferring them  for  a  price,  like  any  other  marketable  commodity.  All 
such  practices  are  stigmatized,  in  common  language  and  in  common 
feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable  ;  and  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
their  principles  and  their  consequences  will  show,  that  while  they  tend 
to  debase  the  character  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  ^at  is  valuable  in  a  representative 
system  of  government.  That  they  may,  in  gome  cases,  be  combined 
^ith  that  indirect  and  le^timate  influence  of  property  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking,  and,  m  othersi  be  insidiously  engrafted  upon  it,  it 
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Is  impoMiblc  to  den^ ;  but  thAt  they  are  clearly  diiunffulftliabltf  fniin 
the  genuine  fruita  ol  that  influence,  both  in  their  moral  character  and 
their  political  effectn,  we  conceive  to  be  equally  indiflpiitjible.  And,  in 
answer  to  all  Mr*  Windham *g  ingenious  tophistry,  as  to  the  identity  of 
firimijUe  in  all  the  cases  in  question,  wt?  shall  only  oppose  his  own 
sound  ohservatioRSf  in  a  subsequent  pagc»  as  to  the  extreme  tolly  and 
unfairness  of  classing  human  actions  under  one  moral  denomination, 
becauae  they  may  be  brought  under  one  Terbol  or  oielaphyiical 
deicrijition. 

•  There  are  laws,  I  believe,*  says   Mr.  Windham,   *  to  restrain  the 

*  retail  sale  ol'  spirits*     Should  we  think  that  a  man  argued  ^ery  wisely 

*  or  conclusively,  wiih  much  fairness  of  representation,  or  much  know- 
'  ledge  of  the   priuciples  of  Icgiislation,  ymo  should   harangue  at  the 

*  door  of  an  alehouse  (the  only  place  however  fit  for  such  a  discourse) 
*'  against  the  justice  of  laws,  which  could  punish  a  publican  fur  selling 

*  a  dram  to  a  poor  wretch,  who  wiinted  it  perhaps  to  solace  him  under 

*  the  effects  of  cold  and  hungfr»  to  whom  it  must  stand  in  the  place  of 

*  food  and  raiment;  while  the  same  law  did  not  scruple  to  permit  the 

*  tale  of  these  spirits  by  wholesale  on  the  part  of  the  rich  merchant  or 

*  itill  more  opulent  planter  ?  and  should  take  occasion  from  thence  to 

*  ask  (exactly  in  the  style  of  my  honourable  friend)  if  such  was  the 

*  punishment  for  selling  a  dram  or  gill,  what  did  they  deserve  who  sold 
'  these  spirits  by  whole  puncheons  and  ship-loads  ?   Tlie  anmoer  ia^  thai 

*  these  acts  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  more  or  Xeam^ 
*•  but  are  perfectly  disparate  and  dissimilar  ;  are  productive  of  different 

*  consequences ;  are  to  be  regulated  by  different  provisions  ;  ar©  so 
'  widely  separated  in  character,  us  that  the  one  may  bo  an  object  of 
'  national  encouragement,  a  source  of  public  wealth  and  benefit,  while 

*  the  other  can  produce  nothing  but  mischief,  and  is  a  practice  requiring 

*  la  be  restrained  by  penal  statute/     Speech,  p.  12.  13. 

Such  is  the  most  general  and  abstract  view  which,  we  think,  need  be 
taken  of  this  interesting  question.  —  But,  with  a  \uew  to  the  particular 
points  in  discussion,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  also  consider  it,  for 
a  moment,  with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  the  fact,  and  the  practice 
in  this  country.  Upon  the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  individual  voters^ 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing ;  the  law  and  the  feeling  of  all 
mankind  have  marked  that  practice  with  reprobation:  and  even  \fr.  W^ind- 
ham^  in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial  scepticism,  does  not  pretend 
to  say,  that  the  law  or  the  feeling  is  erroneous,  or  that  it  would  not 
be  better  that  both  should,  if  possible,  be  made  still  stronger  than 
they  are. 

&tting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils  that  are  suffered 
to  reauh  from  the  influence  of  property  in  the  elections  of  this  country, 
are,  1st,  that  the  representation  of  certain  boroughs  is  entirely,  necea- 
sarily,  and  perpetually  at  the  disposal  of  certain  families,  so  as  to  be 
familiarly  con.sidered  as  a  part  of  their  rightful  property ;  and,  2dlyi 
that  certain  other  boroughs  are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agenta 
and  jobbers,  for  the  express  jMiqiose  of  being  sold  for  a  price  in  ready 
money*  either  through  the  intervention  of  the  treasury,  or  directly  to 
the  candidate,  lliat  both  these  are  evils  and  deformities  in  our  system 
of  representation,  we  readily  admit;  though  by  no  means  to  the  same 
extent,  or  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  possession  of 
certain  great  proprietors,  these  are,  for  the  most  parti  such  small  or 
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decayed  boroughs,  as  have  fallen,  almost  insensibly,  under  their  con* 
trol,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
decline  of  the  population.  Considered  in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  regarded  either  as  scenes  of 
criminal  corruption,  or  as  examples  of  the  reprehensible  influence  of 
property.  If  a  place  which  still  retains  the  right  of  sending  members 
to  Parliament  comes  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  like  Old  Sarum,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  its  members  should  rest 
in  any  one  but  the  proprietor  of  the  spot  to  which  the  right  is  attached : 
and,  even  where  the  decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this  instance,  still, 
if  any  great  family  has  gradually  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
perty from  which  the  right  of  voting  is  derived,  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  hold  that  there  is  any  thing  corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its  availing 
itoelf  of  this  influence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  as  cases  of  the  fair  influence  of  property ;  and  though  we 
admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  subversive  of  some  of  its  most  important  principles,  we 
think  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregularities  brought  on  by 
time  and  the  course  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuses  introduced  by  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  men.  The  remedy  would  be,  to  take  the  right 
of  election  from  all  places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  become, 
in  a  great  measure,  tlie  property  of  an  individual  —  not  to  rail  at  the 
individual  who  avails  himself  of  the  influence  inseparable  from  such  pro- 
perty —  or  to  dream  of  restraining  him  in  its  exercise,  by  unjust  penal-* 
ties  and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of  boroughs—* 
those  that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  very  different  tenure 
from  that  of  great  proprietors  and  benefactors,  and  are  regularly  dis-^ 
posed  of  by  them,  at  every  election,  for  a  price  paid  down,  either 
through  the  mediation  of  the  ministry,  or  without  any  such  mediation; 
In  the  former  case,  they  obtain  the  significant  appellation  of  *  Trea* 
sury  boroughs ;'  in  the  latter,  they  are  described  merely  as  venal  or 
rotten.  For  the  sake  of  the  more  innocent  part  of  our  readers,  it  is 
necessarv  to  explain,  in  one  sentence,  the  mechanism  and  organization 
of  this  disgraceful  traffic. 

The  scene  of  it  is  laid  almost  entirely  in  the  smaller  and  more  incon- 
siderable boroughs,  containing  from  150  to  400  or  500  voters, —  places 
such  as  are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  Cornwall  and  Devon  —  too 
large  to  have  become  the  property  of  any  family  or  individual, —  and 
far  too  small  and  insignificant  to  contain  any  available  portion  of 
popular  spirit  or  opulent  independence.  In  every  place  of  this,  descrip  • 
tion,  it  has,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  been  tne  practice  for  some 
judicious  borough  agent  to  settle  himself, —  an  animal,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  attorney  genusy  and  of  that  class  most  remarkable  for  acti- 
vity, and  for  a  conscience  singularly  unsusceptible  of  scruples.  By  the 
judicious  employment  of  a  little  capital,  he  soon  acquires  the  control 
of  a  considerable  number  of  votes ;  and,  by  heading  and  fomenting 
local  jealousies  and  quarrels, —  by  cajoling,  soliciting,  promising,  and 
actually  bribing, —  he  Anally  gets  the  command  of  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  electors,  along  with  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
dispositions  and  vulnerable  points  of  those  who  are  not  entirely  at  hia 
devotion. 

When  things  are  in  this  train,  he  may  proceed  to  open  his  negoti- 
ations with  the  treasury,     lliis  is  done,  in  the  flrst  instance,  as  we 
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understand,  with  inuclj  tloceciey  and  decorum.  The  aittvrncy  repre* 
Bents,  that,  by  long  reiiidencc,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money.  In? 
has  acquired  considerable  influence  in  such  and  i^uch  a  borough  ;  that 
he  and  his  iViendi*  are  exceedingly  well  alfected  to  hin  Majesty*« 
government,  and  would  be  very  happy  to  exert  thenwelvcfi  in  behalf 
of  any  candidate  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  hit  servants;  but  that«  in  order  to  secure  his  election,  two  thingt 
are  necessary;  6rst,  the  instant  payment  of  a  small  stana  of  money  — 
from  3000^  tci  4O00/, —  in  order  to  indemnify  him  for  the  hea%7  expense 
incurred  m  establishing  his  influence;  and,  secondly,  the  promt:ie  of 
making  him  the  organ  and  distributor  of  all  the  local  and  petty 
patronage  which  the  f^oTemment  may  exercise  in  that  district,  and  of 
listening  favourably  to  his  recommeadations  in  behalf  of  their  sun. 
porters  it%  the  hurgh,  Tlie  minister  makes  a  gracious  answer  to  this 
overture ;  pledges  himself  for  the  patronage :  and  sooit  finds  a  candidate 
who  is  willing  to  advance  the  money.  When  the  matter  is  thns  fai- 
managed,  the  agent  returns  to  his  borough, —  distributes  a  part  of  the 
money  among  the  worser  part  of  the  electors,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  candidate^  and  secures  a  great  many  more  by  promises  of  ltttl« 
offices  for  themselves,  and  of  appointment*  or  promotion  for  their  chil- 
dren and  relations,  in  the  cxcixct  the  church,  the  army,  or  the  navy» 
A  further  sum  is  expended  in  importing  and  feeding  electors;  and  the 
member  is  returned,  untainted  with  any  act  of  direct  bribery  to  his 
constituents,'  but  entirely  upoo  an  inttrc^t  that  is.  In  all  ita  ata^eiii» 
equally  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

What  we  have  now  represented,  is  a  kind  of  theoretical  sketch  of  the 
first  transformation  of  a  s^mlt  borough  into  a  treasury  borough,— an 
occasion  on  which  there  is  much  less  gain  to  the  agent,  and  more  direct 
bribery  among  the  electors,  than  is  likely  to  occur  af)er  it  has  once  de^* 
cidedly  assumed  this  character.  The  skill  and  opportunities  of  the  agent 
improve,  of  course,  as  his  experience  increases ;  and,  if  the  minister  keep 
his  word  tolerably  as  to  the  article  of  patronage,  it  is  often  found  prac 
ticable  to  carry  on  matters  by  that  means  alone,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
place  by  the  help  of  this  inrfuence,  joined  to  good  management  and 
old  connection*  without  any  actual  advance  of  njoney,  except  to  a  few 
who  are  unusually  proKigate.  or  unusually  ne^dy. 

It  thus  appears,  that  Treasury  boroughs  are  borougha  that  are  sold 
by  usurping  atid  intriguing  agents,  partly  lor  money  paid  over  by  the 
candidate,  and  partly  for  otKces  and  patronage  corruptly  promised  and 
distributed  by  ministers.  The  gainers  arc  —  llie  ministers,  who  secure 
a  eeat  to  a  creature  of  their  own,  by  a  modenile  abuse  of  patronage  — 
the  member,  who  obtains  iiis  scat  lor  a  much  stnaller  sum  than  ii"  thf 
whole  price  had  been  to  be  paid  in  ready  uumey  —  the  agent,  who 
pocket4  a  part  of  the  money  actually  paid,  and  becomes  n  person  of 
consequence,  as  the  local  organ  of  minfsilorial  influence  —  and  the  Cfir- 
I  apt  electors^,  who  get  cash  or  office^*  i'oT  their  subserviency  to  fhrr 
9  laudable  views  of  these  several  persons:  —  the  only  losers  being  the 
'  honest  electors,  who  arc  virtually  deprived  of  their  franchises, —  ami 
tkt  ctmniry  hnd  iAe  conHifHtfon,  MfUlch  suHer,  to  an  aUinning  and  incal- 
culable extent,  by  the  general  debasement  of  political  principle,  and 
(he  enormous  addition  that  is  thus  made  to  th«  enormous  influence  q(* 
the  Crown. 

We  have  litatcd  the  simplest  and   mont  elementary  casie  of  boroitgli 
i       tuongiug^—both  because  almost  all  the  others  are  founded  upon  the 
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game  bo«i8,  and  because,  in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  are  very  nearly  of  this  very  de.Hcription.  Tlie  variations  are,  that 
the  seat  is  sometinies  solil  to  opposition  candidates,  who,  having  no 
patronage  to  offer,  for  the  most  part  pay  higher  in  ready  money ;  and 
that  the  great  wealth  and  consequence  that  resulti?  to  the  agent,  have 
unfortunately  redeemed  a  part  oi^  the  disgrace  that  should  attach  to 
hiu  vocation,  and  not  only  drawn  persons,  individually  respectable*  into 
tlie  traihc,  but  have  induced  some  of  those,  who  held  their  influence  by 
the  fair  tenure  of  property,  to  i>articipate  in  his  unlawful  gains. 

But,  even  without  entering  into  these  considerations,  we  think  we 
may  now  venture  to  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  shut 
his  eyes  upon  the  individual  infamy  and  the  public  hazard  that  are 
involved  in  these  proceedings,  or  for  one  moment  to  contound  them, 
even  in  his  imagination,  with  the  innocent  and  salutary  influence  that 
h  inseparable  from  the  possession  ami  expenditure  of  large  property  ? 
The  difference  between  them  is  not  less  than  between  the  influence 
which  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided  by  acts  of  generosity  and  prootiJ 
of  honourable  attachment,  may  attain  over  an  object  of  affection,  and 
the  control  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  arts  ot  a  hateful  procuress, 
and  by  her  transferred  to  an  object  of  natural  disgust  and  aversioiK 
TIse  one  is  founded  upon  principles  whtch,  if  they  are  not  the  most 
lofly  or  infallible,  are  shll  among  the  most  amiable  that  belong  to  our 
imperfect  nature,  and  leads  to  consequences  eminently  favourable  to  the 
hannony  and  stability  of  our  social  institutions;  while  the  other  cmi 
only  be  obtained  by  working  with  the  basest  instruments  on  the  bai^est 
of  our  passions,  and  tends  directly  to  sap  the  foundations  of  private 
honour  and  public  freedom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindly  cement  by  which 
nature  herself  has  knit  society  together  in  the  bonds  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  dependence.  To  say  that  both  sorts  of  influence 
are  derived  from  property,  and  arc  therefore  to  be  considered  ivs  iden- 
tical, is  a  sophism  scarcely  more  dignified  or  ingenious  than  that  which 
would  confoujid  the  occupations  of  the  highwayman  and  the  honour- 
able merchant^  because  the  object  of  both  was  gain ;  and  which  should 
assume  the  philosophical  principle,  that  all  voluntary  actions  are  die* 
tatcd  by  a  view  to  ultimate  gratification,  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue;  and  that  the  felon«  who 
was  led  to  execution  amidst  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  multitude, 
was  truly  as  meritorious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  country 
decreed  unenvied  honours  for  \u  deliverance  from  tyranny.  Tlie  truth 
id,  that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  those  metaphysical  in- 
ouiries  into  the  ultimate  constituents  of  merit  or  delinquency:  and 
that,  in  every  thing  tliat  is  connected  with  practice,  and  especially 
with  public  conduct,  no  wise  man  will  ever  employ  such  an  analyticid 
process  to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of  conscience  nnd  cominan 
sense,  unlescis  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  an  antagonist,  or  perplexing 
a  discussion^  to  the  natural  result  of  which  he  is  unfriendly  on  cither 
principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding,  be  clearly  boM 
unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and 
pregnant  with  public  d;uiger  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and  intdligent 
men,  it  must  appear  still  more  strange  to  find  them  defended  cm  the 
score  of  their  antiquity*  than  on  that  of  their  supposed  ufHnity  to  pflic* 
licrs  that  are  held  to  be  innocent*  Vet  the  old  cry  of  Innovatitm !  luut 
been  raided,  with  more  titan  usual  yeheinencet  anmai  those  who  offer  ! 
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the  most  cautious  hints  for  their  correction;  and  even  Mr.  Windham 
ha^  not  disdained  to  seek  some  aid  to  his  argument  tVom  a  misiappli* 
cation  of  the  sorry  common -places  about  the  antiquity  and  beauty  of 
our  constitution,  and  the  hazard  of  meddling  at  ail  with  thai  under 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  so  much  glory  and  happiness.  Of  the 
many  good  answers  that  may  be  made  to  ail  arguments  of  this  cha* 
racter,  we  shall  content  ourseivea  with  one,  which  Beems  sufHcienlty 
conduiiive  and  simple. 

The  abuieSt  of  which  we  complain,  are  no/  old,  but  recent ;  and  those 
who  seek  to  correct  them,  are  not  innovating  upon  the  constitution, 
but  seeking  to  prevent  innovation.  Tlie  practice  of  jobbing  in 
boroughs  was  scarcely  known  at  al!  in  the  beginning  of  the  hist  century  ; 
and  was  not  systematized,  nor  carried  to  any  very  formidable  exteutt 
till  within  the  last  forty  years.  At  all  events*  it  most  certainly  was  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom  the  frame  of  our  constitution 
was  laid ;  and  it  is  confessedly  a  perversion  and  abuse  of  a  system* 
devised  and  established  for  very  opposite  purposes.  Let  any  man  ask 
himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  representation,  as  is  now  actually  in 
practice  in  this  country,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
those  who  laid  the  foutidations  of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared  upon 
them  the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties?  Or  let  him  ask  iiimself,  whether,  if 
we  were  now  devising  a  system  of  representation  for  such  a  country  as 
England,  there  is  any  human  being  who  would  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  that  is  practically  establinlied  among  us  at  this 
moment,  —  a  system  under  which  fifty  or  sixty  members  should  be 
returned  by  twenty  or  thirty  paltry  and  beggarly  hamlets,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  boroughs ;  while  twenty  or  thirty  great  and  opulent 
towns  Iiad  no  representation:  —  and  where  upwards  ot  a  hundred  more 
publicly  bought  their  seatt«,  partly  by  a  promise  of  indiscriminate  sup* 
port  to  the  minister,  and  partly  by  a  sum  paid  down  to  persons  who 
had  no  natural  influence  over  the  electors,  and  controuled  them  notori- 
ously, either  by  direct  bribery*  or  as  the  agents  of  ministerial  corrup- 
tion ?  If  it  be  clear,  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  indefen- 
sible, it  is  still  clearer  that  it  is  not  the  state  of  things  which  is 
required  by  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution ;  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  neither  did  nor  could  exist  at  the  time  when  that  constitution 
was  established  ;  and  that  its  correction  would  be  no  innovation  on  that 
constitution,  but  a  beneficial  rejJtoration  of  it,  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  If  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  mansion  have  been 
thrown  down,  is  it  a  dangerous  innovation  to  rear  them  up  again?  If 
the  roof  has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  recent  and  inju- 
dicious superstructures,  is  it  an  innovation  if  we  strengthen  the 
supports  upon  which  it  depends?  If  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  cle» 
mcnts,  have  crumbled  away  a  part  of  the  foundation,  does  it  show  a 
disregard  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  pile,  if  we  widen  tlie  hmh  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  place  it  upon  deeper  and  firmer 
materials?  If  the  rats  have  eaten  a  way  into  the  stores  and  the 
cellars;  or  if  knavish  servants  have  opened  private  and  unauthonzed 
communications  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed  indi- 
cate a  disposition  to  impair  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode, 
that  we  are  anxious  to  stop  up  these  holes,  and  to  build  across  those 
new  and  suspicious  approaches  ?  h  it  not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all 
such  cases,  that  the  only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time  ;  and 
that  they  who  seek   to  repair  what  time  has  wasted,  and  to  restory 
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what  guilt  has  destroyed,  are  still  more  unequivocally  the  enemies  of 
innovation,  than  of  abuse?  Those  who  are  most  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  reform,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of  any  theo- 
retical or  untried  change  ;  and,  while  they  strictly  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  restitution  of  what  all  admit  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan 
of  our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential  part  of 
that  plan,  may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they  may  en- 
counter, to  escape  that  of  a  love  of  innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Windham  has  dwelt  at  very 
great  length,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution.  The 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting,  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  ministers  or  members 
of  Parliament  alone.  The  greater  part  of  them  both  originate  and 
end  with  the  people  themselves,  —  are  suggested  by  their  baseness 
and  self-interest,  and  terminate  in  their  corrupt  gain,  with  very  little 
voluntary  sin,  and  very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to  ministers  or 
candidates.  Now,  though  it  is  impossible  to  forget  what  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  himself  said,  of  the  disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  com- 
mitted by  men  in  power,  for  their  own  individual  emolument*,  yet  we 
are  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is, 
what  we  have  always  thought  it  our  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in  the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and 
power ;  and  forms,  indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian  or  factious  reformers^ 
whose  intemperance  has  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  reform^  than 
all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of  their  opponents.  But, 
though  we  admit  the  premises  of  Mr.  Windham's  argument,  we  must 
utterly  deny  his  conclusions.  Though  we  admit,  that  a  part  of  the 
people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well  as  its  rulers,  we  really  cannot  see 
that  we  have  admitted  any  thing  in  defence  of  venality  and  corrup- 
tion;—  nor  can  we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and  most  humili- 
ating fact  can  help  in  the  least  to  make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an 
immoral  and  pernicious  practice  ;  —  not  a  malum  in  scy  as  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  been  pleased  to  assert ;  nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would 
be  just  and  expedient,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish. 
The  only  just  inference  from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  persons  in  the  traffic;  —  and  that 
all  remedies  are  likely  to  be  inefficient,  which  are  not  capable  of  being 
applied  through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady.  It  may  be  a  very 
good  retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  doors  to  the  gentlemen  with- 
out ;  —  and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having  clean  hands,  it 
maybe  very  natural  for  them  to  ask  a  sight  of  those  of  their  accusers. 


♦  *  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which  the  interests 

*  of  countries  will  in  reality  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  likewise  one, 

*  of  which  the  government,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest 

*  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty,  and,  from  their  opportunities,  more  likely 

*  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfish- 

*  ness,  the  insatiable  voracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit  or 

*  services,  that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when  providing 

*  for  themselves,  their  relations,  or  dependants.     I  am  as  little  disposed  as  any 

*  one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.     Let  it  be  reprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as 

*  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  so  than  it  commonly  is,'     Speech,  p.  28. 
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But  18  this  any  answer  at  all  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  infamy  and 
the  dangers  of  corruption  in  both  quarters  ?  Or,  ts  the  evil  really 
supposed  to  be  less  formidable,  because  it  appears  to  be  very  widely 
extended,  and  to  be  the  fair  subject,  not  onfy  of  reproach,  but  of 
recrimination  ?  The  seat  of  the  malady*  and  its  extent,  may  indeed 
vary  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be 
administered ;  but  the  knowledge^  that  it  has  pervaded  more  vital 
parts  than  one,  certainly  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy 
whatever  is  neededf^ — or  to  connider  the  symptoms  as  too  slight  to 
retjuire  any  particular  attention* 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  Mr.  Windham  m  our  eati* 
mate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  already  said, 
that  w^e  are  disponed  to  concur  with  him  in  disapproving  of  the  measure 
which  was  lately  proposed  for  their  correction.  The  bill  of  Mr,  Cur- 
wen,  and  all  bilk  that  aim  only  at  repressing  the  ultimate  traffic  for 
seats,  by  pains  and  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  those  immediately  con* 
cerned  in  the  transaction,  appears  to  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong  cnd^^ 
and  to  aim  at  repressing  a  result  which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary* 
so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to  it  are  allowed  to  subsist  in  undi* 
ininit^Ued  vigour.  It  is  like  trying  to  save  a  valley  from  being  Booded, 
by  building  a  paltry  dam  across  the  gathered  torrents  that  flow  into 
it.  The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  nmke  their  way.  by  a  more 
destructive  channel,  to  worse  devastation,  llie  true  policy  would  have 
been,  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their  fountains,  or  to  provide  another 
vent  for  the  stream,  before  it  had  reached  the  declivity  by  which  the 
flat  is  commanded.  While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  uncnecked,  and 
even  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of  the  com- 
mon market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hand^  of  the  mort*  pro- 
fligate and  daringt  — » or  give  a  monopoly  to  the  privileged  and  pro- 
tected deah'ngs  of  administration  ;  artd  the  evil  will  in  both  ways  be 
aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved.  To  make  our  own  system  of 
cure  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  explain,  in  a  very  general  way, 
in  what  we  conceive  the  evils  of  this  corruption  chiefly  to  consist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many,  of  a  pretty  formidable 
description  ;  but,  for  our  prese»U  purpose,  they  may  be  summed  up 
under  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening  and  depra- 
vation of  that  public  principle,  and  general  concern  for  right  and 
liberty,  upon  which  all  political  freedom  must  ultimately  depend  ;  and, 
'idly*  the  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  the  means 
which  thifl  organized  system  of  corruption  affords,  for  bringing  the 
whole  weight  of  its  enormous  patronage  to  bear  upon  the  body  of  the 
legiBlature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  and  parent  evil  ;  from  which 
the  second,  and  a  thousand  others  of  less  note,  are  legitimately 
descended: — ^but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  exist- 
ing progeny,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of 
the  fruits  which  it  has  yet  brought  to  maturity.  Tlie  vast  and  alarm- 
ing extent  of  this  influence,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  legislature, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classes  of  society,  we  have  endea- 
voured, on  a  former  occasion,  to  explain*  ;  and   earnestly  entreat  all 


•  Vol.  xvi.  p.  107,  Itc. 
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economy  ^ — and  tlirowing  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  patronage,  which  is 
now  vested  in  the  crown,  iiUo  detached  and  inconsiderable  bodies  of 
electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  practicable  really  to  render 
corruption  more  diftioolt  —  by  niyltiplying  the  numbers,  and  raising 
the  i]uabticationH  of  voters  —  by  taking  away  the  right  of  election  from 
decayed,  inconsiderable,  and  roflcn  borouj^bs,  and  bestowing  it  on 
great  towns,  possejssing  various  and  divided  wealth.  But,  thougli  tlie 
increased  number  of  voters  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them, 
and  their  greater  opulence  render  them  le^s  liuble  to  be  bribed  ;  still, 
we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which  we  expect  from  any  provisions 
of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think  they  will  aftord  for  the 
improvement,  maintenance,  and  propagation  of  u  free  spirit  among  the 
people  —  a  feeling  of  political  right,  and  of  individual  interest,  among 
so  great  a  number  of  persons,  as  will  make  it  not  only  discreditable, 
but  imsafc,  to  invade  their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  privileges. 
It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  and  ultimate  barrier  against 
corruption,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be  raised  on 
public  opinion  —  and  on  opinion  so  valued  and  so  asserted,  as  to  point 
resolutely  to  icmtmirt^  if  it  be  once  insulted,  or  set  at  defiance-  In 
order  to  have  tliis  public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently  strong, 
or  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  afford  such  a  security,  it  is  quite  neces* 
sary  that  a  very  large  body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  set  a  value  upon 
the  rights  which  it  is  (jualified  to  protect, ^ — that  their  reas^on,  their 
moral  principles,  their  pride,  and  habitual  feelings,  should  all  be  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  their  political  independence,  —  that  their  atten- 
tion should  be  frec[uently  directed  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  as 
citizens  of  a  free  state,  —  and  tlieir  eyes,  cars,  hearts  and  afiections, 
familiarized  with  the  spectacles,  and  themes,  and  occasions,  that 
remind  them  of  those  rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial  country  like 
Ent^land,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  comfort,  is  apt  to 
engross  the  whole  care  of  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  property  be 
tolerably  secured  by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police  repress  actual  outrage 
and  disorder,  tliey  are  likely  enough  to  fall  into  a  general  forgetfuhiess 
of  their  political  rights,  and  even  to  regard  as  burdensome  those  poli- 
tical functions,  without  the  doe  exercise  of  which  the  whole  frame  of 
our  liberties  would  soon  dissolve,  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite 
and  incalculable  importance,  therefore,  to  spread,  as  widely  as  possible, 
among  the  people,  the  feelings  and  the  love  of  their  political  blessings 

—  to  exercise  them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions  of  a  free  constitution 

—  and  to  train  them  to  those  sentiments  of  pride»  and  jealousy,  and 
self  esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their  experience  of  their  own 
value  and  importance  in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon  which 
alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be  safely  erected. 

We  indicate  all  these  tilings  very  briefly ;  both  because  we 
cannot  now  afford  room  for  a  more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  because 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  exhaust  this  great  subject  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  rather  to  place  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading 
principles  upon  which  we  sliall  tlnnk  it  our  duty  to  expatiate  at  other 
opportunities.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  even  these  preliminary  and 
miscellaneous  observations  to  a  close,  without  taking  some  notice  of  a 
topic  which  seems  peculiarly  in  favour  with  the  reasoning  enemies  of 
reform;  and  to  which  we  cannot  reply,  without  developing,  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  we  have  yet  done,  the  nature  of  our  apprcbcnsions 
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who  do  not  bear  ihe  state  of  the  fact  very  clearly  in  their  remembrancej 
to  look  back  to  the  iletail  by  which  we  have  tliere  Rupporled  our 
opinion^  as  to  the  enormous  increase  of  that  influence,  and  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  gives  birth.  An  influence  it  is,  we  are  flrmly  per- 
suaded, that  has  increased  sevenfold  daring  the  present  reign,  m  the 
actual  amount  of  the  patronage,  and  other  means  of  seduction,  in  the 
dinposal  of  which  it  consists,  —  and  aeventy-and-seven  fold  in  the  art 
of  applying  those  means,  and  in  the  power  which  they  have  obtained 
from  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  community  ; 
—  an  influence,  which  is  not  only  undermining  the  foundations  of  our 
constitutional  liberty,  but  rendering  the  government  it*:elf>  and  the 
characters  of  public  men  contemptible  in  the  eyee  of  all  who  are 
either  above  or  below  the  sphere  of  its  operations;  and  thus  preparing 
the  materials  uf  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  paving  the  way  for  that 
ominous  union  of  improvidence,  corruption,  timidity,  and  actual  estab- 
lishment, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  talents,  turbulence,  honest  enthu- 
siasm, and  physical  strength,  on  the  other,  which  have  so  recently 
covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  ruins  of  its  anticnt  governments. 

Every  plan  of  reform,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
evils  from  which  we  actually  suffer,  should  have  for  its  objects,  a^  it 
appears  to  us;  first,  to  diminish  and  restrain  the  influence  of  the 
Crown ;  and  then  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  and  the  love  of 
liberty  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  should  be  calculated, 
like  the  prescription  of  a  wise  physician,  in  the  first  place,  to  relieve 
the  most  urgent  and  alarming  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the  patient 
is  oppressed  or  endangered;  and  then  to  eradicate  and  counteract 
the  general  morbid  tendency  or  habit,  from  which  it  may  ap[)ear  that 
those  and  all  other  indications  of  disease  had  taken  their  origin.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown  is  the  distressing  symptom  of  our  present 
malady ;  and  its  operation  on  the  legislature,  its  most  alarming  and 
characteristic  peculiarity,  'lliis,  therefore^  we  must  endeavour  in  the 
first  place  to  obviate  and  relieve ;  and  apply  ourselves  afterwards  to 
remove  the  unhealthy  diathesis  which  will  otherwise  threaten  the  return 
of  this,  or  of  some  other  analogous  symptom* 

We  have  indicated,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant steps  which  we  think  should  be  taken  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
pressure  of  this  influence  from  the  legislative  assembly,  by  a  resolute 
and  peremptory  exclusion  of  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  placemen, 
and  minor  officers  of  the  government,  who  are  now  allowed  to  sit  in 
that  body.  The  bartering  of  such  offices  for  regular  attendance  and 
unfailing  support,  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  dangerous  of  the  cor- 
ruptions that  are  curried  on  by  the  immediate  servants  oC  the  sove- 
reign ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  of  such  a  kind,  as  hardly  to  be  reached 
by  any  penal  or  prohibitory  enactment;  and,  in  fiwU  tvould  only  be 
encouraged  by  such  a  bill  as  tluU  which  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Curwen. 
The  obvious  and  effectual  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  holders 
of  such  offices  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting;  and  thus  cither  cutting 
ofl*  entirely  this  whole  branch  of  unlawful  traffic,  or  at  least  curtaihng 
its  nroflt^  to  an  incredible  degree,  by  forcing  it  into  a  far  more  unsafe 
and  circuitous  channel. 

The  i»ext  step  is,  —  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  actual  amount  of  the 
influence  itself,  by  abolishing  all  sinecure  and  unnecessary  places  and 
tilficea  —  introducing   and   enforcing  a  fiyfttem    of  rigid    and   jealous 
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feconomy^ — and  throwing  a  part,  at   least,  of  the  patronage,  which  is 
[now  vested  in  the  crown,  into  detached  and  inconsiderable  bodies  of 
electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  practicable  really  to  render 
[corruption  more  diliicult  —  by  multiplying  the  numbers,  and  raising 
^ihe  qualifications  of  voters  —  by  taking  away  the  right  of  election  from 
decayed,  inconsiderable,  and  toticn  boroughs,  and  bestowing  it  on 
great  towns,  possessing  various  and  divided  wealth.  But,  though  the 
increased  number  of  voters  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them, 
and  tlieir  greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable  to  be  bribed ;  still, 
we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which  we  expect  from  any  provisions 
[of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think  they  will  aiFord  for  the 
rimprovement,  maintenance,  and  propagation  of  a  free  spirit  among  the 
people  — a  feeding  of  political  right,  and  of  individyal  interest,  among 
BO  great  a  number  of  persons,  as  w^ill  make  it  not  only  discreditable, 
but  unsafe^  to  invade  their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  privileges. 
It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  and  ultimate  barrier  agamst 
corruption,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be  raised  on 
public  opinion  — and  on  opinion  so  valued  and  so  asserted,  as  to  point 
resolutely  to  reshtanre,  if  it  be  once  insulted,  or  set  at  defiance.  In 
order  to  have  this  public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently  strong, 
or  sufficiently  enhghlened,  to  afford  such  a  security,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  a  very  large  body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  set  a  value  upon 
the  rh^hts  which  it  is  quahfied  to  protect, —  that  their  reason,  their 
moral  principles,  tlieir  pride,  and  habitual  feelings,  should  all  be  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  their  political  independence,  —  that  their  atten- 
tion should  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  as 
citizens  of  a  free  state,  —  and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts  and  affections, 
familiarized  with  the  spectacles,  and  themes,  and  occasions,  that 
remind  iheni  of  those  rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial  country  like 
England,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  comfort,  is  apt  to 
engross  the  w^hole  care  of  the  body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  property  be 
tolerably  secured  by  law»  and  a  vigilant  police  repress  actual  outrage 
and  disorder,  they  are  likely  enough  to  fall  into  a  general  forgetfulness 
of  their  political  rights,  and  even  to  regard  as  burdensome  those  poli- 
tical functions^  without  the  due  exercise  of  which  the  w^bole  frame  of 
our  liberties  would  soon  dissolve,  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite 
and  incalculable  importance,  therefore,  to  spread,  as  widely  as  possible, 
oniong  the  people,  the  feelings  and  the  love  of  their  political  blessings 
—  to  exercise  them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions  of  a  free  constitution 
r-i— and  to  train  thetn  to  those  sentiments  of  pride,  and  jealousy,  and 
Irielf  esteem,  which  arise  naturally  tVom  their  experience  of  their  own 
Tirulue  and  importance  in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon  which 
alone*  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be  safely  erected. 

Wc     indicate    all    these    things    very     briefly ;    both    because    we 

Lcannot  now  afford  room  for  a  more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  because 

I  it  is   not  our  intention  to  exhaust  this  great  subject  on  the   present 

occasion,  but  rather  to  place  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading 

principles  upon  which  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  expatiate  at  other 

opportunities.     Wc  cannot,  however,  bring  even  these  preliminary  and 

^tniscellaneous  observations  to  a  close,  without  taking  some  notice  of  a 

klopic  which   seems  peculiarly  in  favour  with  the  reasoning  enemies  of 

Iffeform ;  and  to  which  wc  cannot  reply,  without  developing,  in  a  more 

[itriktng  manner  than  we  have  yet  done,  the  nature  of  our  apprehensions 
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The  argument  to  which  we  ailode,  proceeds  opoo  the  coocrraiowj 
that  the  lofliieDce  of  the  crown  faais  iocreaKd  Terj  greztlj  withio  the 
lait  fift  J  jear»  ;  and  coasists  ahnost  entirei j  in  the  aEsertioo,  that  thia 
»acrease,  great  as  it  imdoobtedl  j  is,  jet  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
general  increase  which  has  taken  phice,  in  the  tame  period,  in  the 
wealth,  weight,  and  tofloence  of  the  pe<^e ;  to  that,  in  point  of  fiict, 
the  power  of  the  crown,  akhoogh  aimtiwiefy  greater,  is  prcpoHiemaify 
less  than  it  was  at  the  commencenieot  of  the  present  reign ;  and  ooglk 
to  be  augmented,  rather  than  diminished,  if  our  object  be  to  preserre 
the  antient  balance  of  the  constitution.  We  must  do  Mr.  Windham 
the  justice  to  say^  that  he  does  not  make  use  of  this  argument ;  but  it 
forms  the  grand  reserve  of  Mr.  Rose's  battle ;  and,  we  think,  is  more 
frequently  and  triumphantly  brought  forward  than  anj  other,  bj  those 
who  affect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 

The  first  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in  denying  the  &ct  upon 
which  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted,  in 
order  to  afford  any  shadow  of  colour  to  the  conclusion.  There  is,  un- 
iloubtedly,  far  more  wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was  fifty  yean 
ago  ;  but  there  u  not  more  independence  ;  —  there  are  not  more  men 
whose  incomes  exceed  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  necessary  ex- 
|>enditurc  ;  —  not  nearly  so  many  who  consider  themselres  as  nearly 
rich  enough,  and  who  would  therefore  look  on  themselres  as  without 
apology  for  doing  any  thing  against  their  duty  or  their  opinions,  for  the 
sake  of  pro6t  to  themselres:  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious,  and  not 
to  be  diiiputed,  that  our  luxury,  and  habits  of  expense,  hare  increased 
considerably  faster  than  the  riches  by  which  they  were  suggested  — 
that  men,  in  general,  have  now  far  less  to  spare  than  they  had  when 
their  incomes  were  smaller  —  and  that,  if  our  condition  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indisput- 
ably, a  condition  of  needy  opulence.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  however, 
tliat  it  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  wealth  which  exists  in  a  nation, 
that  can  ever  contribute  to  render  it  politically  independent  of  patron- 
age, or  intractable  to  the  persuasive  voice  of  a  munificent  and  dis- 
cerning ruler,  but  the  general  state  of  content  and  satisfaction  which 
results  from  its  wealth  being  proportioned  to  its  occasions  of  expense. 
It  neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was,  among  the  poor,  but  among 
the  expensive  and  extravagant,  that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest 
and  most  profitable  game  ;  nor  can  her  influence  ever  be  anywhere  so 
great,  as  m  a  country  where  almost  all  those  to  whom  she  will  think 
it  niOKt  important  to  address  herself,  are  straitened  for  money,  and 
eager  for  preferment  —  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  as  to  fortune  — 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  their  possessions,  practically 
needy,  and  impatient  of  their  embarrassments.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  even  of  those  who  actually  possess  the  riches  for 
which  this  country  is  so  distinguished :  but  the  effect  of  their  pros- 
perity has  been,  to  draw  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  people  within 
the  sphere  of  ambition  — to  diffuse  those  habits  of  expense  which  give 
corruption  her  chief  hold  and  purchase,  among  multitudes  who  are 
spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  which  they  cannot  participate,  and 
are  infected  with  the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  objects  of  their 
envy,  even  before  they  come  to  be  placed  in  their  circumstances.  Such 
needy  adventurers  are  constantly  generated  by  the  rapid  progress  of 


wealth  and  luxury ;  and  are  frure  to  icek  and  court  that  corru]>tion 
which  is  obliged  to  seek  and  court,  though  with  too  great  a  probabiUty 
of  success*  those  whote  condition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to 
attain.  Such  a  state  of  things,  tlierefore,  is  far  more  favourable  to 
tJie  exercise  of  the  corrupt  intluence  of  government,  than  a  slate  of 
greater  poverty  and  moderation;  and  the  same  limited  means  of  seduc- 
tion will  go  inhnitely  farther  among  a  people  in  the  one  situation  than 
in  the  other.  The  same  temptations  that  were  repelled  by  the  simple 
poverty  of  Fabriciun,  would,  in  all  probability^  have  bouglit  half  the 
golden  satraps  of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the  counsels  of 
wealthy  and  vt-nal  Home,  in  the  splendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Corsar* 

This  therefore,  is  our  tirst  answer ;  and  it  is  so  complete*  we  think, 
as  not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confutation.  But 
the  argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and  so  dangerous  a  misap* 
preheni^ion  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  ouf  duty  to 
unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  ahow  what 
very  opposite  consequences  are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances that  have  been  so  imperfectly  conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed^ 
by  thoiie  who  contend  for  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign 
as  a  balance  to  the  increasing  consequence  of  ihe  people. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  thct,  for  some  part  of  this  proposition  ;  but 
a  foundation  that  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  who  have 
souglit  to  build  upon  it  so  revolting  a  conclusion.  The  people  ^as 
increased  in  consequence,  in  power,  and  in  political  importance*  Over 
all  Kuropc,  we  verily  believe  that  they  are  everywhere  growing  to(i 
strong  for  their  govemments  ;  and  that,  if  these  governme&ts  are  to  be 
preserved,  some  measures  must  be  taken  to  accommodate  thera  to  this 
;:reat  change  in  the  condition  and  interior  structure  of  society.  But 
fh is  increase  of  consecjuence  is  not  owing  to  their  having  grown  richer; 
and  still  less  is  it  to  be  provided  against,  hy  increasing  the  means 
of  corruption  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  requires,  and  really 
deserves,  a  little  more  explanation. 

AH  political  societies  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  great 
classes  or  orders.  In  the  hrst  place,  the  governors^  or  those  who  are 
employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the  governors,  and  who  therefore 
cither  have,  or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some  sort  from 
the  government.  In  the  second  place,  those  who  are  in  oppo^sition  to 
the  government,  who  feel  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  it  imposes* 
are  jealous  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  it  enjoys  or  distributes,  and 
grudge  the  expense  and  submission  which  it  requires,  under  an  appre- 
hension, that  the  good  it  accomplishes  is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
And,  thirdly  and  finally,  those  who  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in  all 
political  arrangements  —  who  are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quiescent 
—  who  submit  to  all  things  without  grumbling  or  satisfaction  —  and  are 
contented  to  consider  the  existing  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  natural 
order  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommodate  themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  division  includes  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  people ;  but,  as  society  advances,  and  intellect  begins  to 
develop  itself,  a  greater  and  a  greater  proportion  is  withdrawn  trom  it» 
and  joined  to  the  two  other  divisions.  These  drafts,  however,  are  not 
made  indiscriminately,  or  in  equal  numbers  to  the  two  remaining  orders; 
but  tend  to  throw  a  preponderating  weight,  either  into  the  scale  of  the 
government,  or  into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character 
of  that  governments  and  the  nature  of  the  circuoistances  by  which  tliey 
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have  been  roused  from  their  neutrality.  The  difiusion  of  knowledge^ 
the  improvements  of  education,  and  the  gradual  descent  and  expansion 
of  those  maxims  of  individual  or  political  wisdom  that  are  successively- 
established  by  reflexion  and  experience,  necessarily  raise  up  more  and 
more  of  the  mass  of  the  population  from  that  state  of  brutish  acquies- 
cence and  incurious  ignorance  in  which  they  originally  slumbered. 
They  begin  to  feel  their  relation  to  the  government  under  which  they 
live ;  and,  guided  by  those  feelings,  and  the  analogies  of  their  private 
interests  and  affections,  they  begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow,  opiniofis  upon 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the  effects 
of  which  they  are  subjected  ;  and  to  conceive  sentiments  either  hostile 
or  friendly  to  such  institutions  and  administration.  If  the  government 
be  mild  and  equitable  —  if  its  undertakings  are  prosperous,  its  imposi- 
tions easy,  and  its  patronage  impartial  —  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
are  thus  successively  awakened  into  a  state  of  rational  and  political 
capacity,  will  be  enrolled  among  its  supporters,  and  strengthen  it  against 
the  factious,  ambitious,  and  disappointed  persons,  who  alone  will  be 
found  in  opposition  to  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  disclosure  of 
intellectual  and  political  sensibility  occur  at  a  period  when  the  govern- 
ment is  capricious  or  oppressive  —  when  its  plans  are  disastrous  —  its 
exactions  burdensome  —  its  tone  repulsive  —  and  its  distribution  of 
flavours  most  corrupt  and  unjust;  —  it  will  infallibly  happen,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus  called  into  political  existence,  will 
take  part  against  it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  its  correc- 
tion, or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been  realized  in  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years  :  and  when  we  say  that  the 
people  has  almost  every  where  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers,  we 
mean  only  to  say,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodigious 
development  in  the  understanding  and  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population ;  and  that  this  makes  them  much  less  willing  to  submit 
to  the  folly  and  corruption  of  most  of  their  antient  governments.  The 
old  instinctive  feelings  of  loyalty  and  implicit  obedience  have  pretty 
generally  given  way  to  shrewd  calculations  as  to  their  own  interests, 
Sieir  own  powers,  and  the  rights  which  arise  out  of  these  powers.  They 
see  now,  pretty  quickly,  both  the  weaknesses  and  the  vices  of  their 
rulers ;  and,  having  learned  to  refer  their  own  sufferings  or  privations, 
with  considerable  sagacity,  to  their  blunders  and  injustice,  they  begin 
tacitly  to  inquire,  what  right  they  have  to  a  sovereignty,  of  which  they 
make  so  bad  a  use,  —  and  how  they  would  protect  themselves,  if  all 
who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite  to  take  it  from  them.  Senti- 
ments of  this  sort,  we  are  well  assured,  have  been  prevalent  over  all  the 
enlightened  parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day 
gaining  strength  and  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles,  and  ministers  and 
agents  of  government,  are  no  longer  looked  upon  with  veneration  and 
awe,  —  but  rather  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy.  Their 
errors  and  vices  are  canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons,  with  extreme 
freedom  and  severity.  The  corruptions  by  which  they  seek  to  fortify 
themselves,  are  regarded  with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhorrence ; 
and  the  excuses,  with  which  they  palliate  them,  with  disgust  and  deri- 
sion. Their  deceptions  are  almost  universally  seen  through ;  and  their 
incapacity  detected  and  despised  by  an  unprecedented  portion  of  the 
whole  population  which  they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people  throughout  civilised 
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Europe  have  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers;  and  that  $ome  aheratioo 
in  the  balance  or  aclminfstration  of  thctr  governmcntJi  has  become 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  They  have  become  too  strong,  —  r>ot 
in  wcakh, —  but  in  tn/r//£cr,  activity,  and  avaUable  numbers;  and  the 
tranquillity  of  their  governnieiUt  haa  been  endangered,  not  Irom  their 
want  of  pecuniary  influence*  but  from  their  want  of  moral  respectability 
utid  intellectual  vigour. 

Such  is  the  true  itate  of  the  evil ;  and  the  cure,  according  to  the 
English  opponL'ntB  of  reform,  tn  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  crown  1 
The  remote  and  original  cauiie  of  the  danger,  is  the  unproved  intelli- 
gence, and  more  perfect  intercourse  of  the  people,  —  a  cuu«e  which  it  ia 
not  lawful  to  wish  removed,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  the  proposed  remedy 
has  no  tendency  to  remove.  The  immediate  and  proxtumte  cause,  is 
the  corruption  of  the  government ;  nnd  the  cure  that  is  Bcriously  recom- 
mended, IB  to  increase  that  corruption!  —  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the 
burdens  under  which  the  people  its  sinking,  —  and  to  multiply  the 
examples  of  partiality^  profusion,  and  profligacy^  by  which  tiiey  are 
revolted  I 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have  suggested 
il8elf,  even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  hus  been  eo  triumphantly  recom* 
mended,  unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some  colour  of  plausibility; 
and  their  error  (which  really  dues  not  lieem  very  unnatural  for  men  of 
their  description)  seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in  supposing  that  aU 
those  who  were  discontented  in  the  country,  were  diitapoointed  candi- 
dates for  place  and  profit;  and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  ag;ainst  the  misgovernment  of  the  modern  world,  originated  in  a 
violent  desire  to  participate  in  the  emoluments  of  that  misgovcrnment. 
l^pon  thii»  supposition,  it  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  ticir  remedy 

was  most  judiciously  devised All   the  discontent  was  among   those 

who  wanted  to  be  bribed  —  all  the  clamour  among  those  who  were 
impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  there* 
fore  —  make  more  sinecures,  more  jobs,  more  nominal  and  real  posts  of 
emolument  and  honour,  —  and  you  will  allay  the  discontent,  and  stiU 
the  clamour,  which  are  now  *  frighting  our  isle  from  her  prooriely  !* 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  ^cry  plausible  and  ingenious  —  as  well  as  highly 
creditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  ejjttrrience  of  its 
contrivers.  But  the  fact,  unfortunately,  is  quite  dilTerenl.  Tliere  arc 
/i^  sets  of  persons  to  be  m»io.iged  and  appeased;  and  the  misfortune 
is,  that  what  would  gratify  the  one,  will  only  exasperate  the  discon- 
tents of  the  other.  The  one  want*  unmerited  honours,  and  unearned 
emoluments  —  a  further  abuse  of  patronage  —  a  more  shameful  misap* 
plication  of  the  means  of  the  naiioo.  The  oilier  wants  a  correction  of 
abuses  —  an  abridgment  of  patronage  —  a  diminution  of  the  public  bur- 
dens—  a  more  just  distribution  of  its  trusts,  dignities,  and  rewards* 
This  Inst  part^'  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the  most  formidable;  for  it 
is  daily  recruited  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  o\er  which  reason 
is  daily  extending  her  dominion ;  and  de|>cnds,  for  its  ultimate  succe«i» 
upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of  intelligence  —  of  a 
true  and  enlightened  sense  of  interest  —  and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right 
united  to  undoubted  power.  It  is  difhcult,  then,  to  doubt  of  its  ulti- 
mate triumph;  and  it  must  appear  to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  tJiink  of 
opposing  its  progress  by  measures  which  are  directly  calculated  to 
add  to  its  strength*  By  increasing  the  patronage  or  influence  of  the 
crown,  a  few  more  venal  spirits  may  be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie 
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of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  reform,  and  to 
clamour  in  behalf  of  all  existing  practices  and  institutions.  But,  for 
every  worthless  auxiliary  that  is  thus  recruited  for  the  defence  of 
established  abuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  thousand  new 
enemies  called  forth  by  the  additional  abuse  exemplified  in  the  new 
patronage  that  is  created,  and  the  new  scene  of  corruption  that  is  exhi- 
bited, in  exchanging  this  patronage  for  this  dishonourable  support?  — 
For  a  nation  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  itself  against  the  attempts  of 
reformers  by  a  deliberate  augmentation  of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more 
politic,  than  for  a  spendthrift  to  think  of  relieving  himself  of  his  debts 
by  borrowing  at  usurious  interest  to  pay  what  is  demanded,  and  thus 
increasing  the  burden  which  he  affects  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now  subsists  in  the 
country,  is  that  of  those  who  are  reasonably  discontented;  and  the  only 
part  of  the  people  whose  growing  strength  really  looks  menacingly  on 
the  government,  is  that  which  has  been  alienated  by  its  corruptions, 
and  enabled,  by  its  own  improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its  decep« 
tions,  and  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  selfishness  and  incapacity.  The 
great  object  of  its  jealousy  is  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
the  monstrous  abuses  of  patronage  to  which  that  influence  gives  occa- 
sion. It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations  the  wildest  and  most  desperate, 
to  hold  out  that  the  progress  of  this  discontent  makes  it  proper  to  give 
the  crown  more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be  effectually  concili- 
ated by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse. 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and  profligacy  in  a 
government,  we  must  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a  system  can 
never  be  universally  palatable,  even  among  the  basest  and  most  de- 
praved pec^e  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  memorial.  If  this 
were  otherwise,  indeed  —  if  a  whole  nation  were  utterly  and  entirely 
venal  and  corrupt,  and  each  willing  to  wait  his  time  of  dishonourable 
promotion,  things  might  go  on  with  sufiicient  smoothness  at  least;  and 
as  such  a  nation  would  not  be  worth  mending,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
there  would,  in  fact,  be  much  less  need,  on  the  other,  for  that  untoward 
operation.  The  supposition,  however,  is  obviously  impossible ;  and,  in 
such  a  country  at  least  as  England,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  stated,  as 
the  most  alarming  consequence  of  corruption,  that  if  allowed  to  go  on 
without  any  effectual  check,  it  will  infall-bly  generate  such  a  spirit  of 
discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring  on  some  dreadful  convulsion,  and 
overturn  the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus  fraught 
with  a  double  evil  to  a  country  enjoying  a  free  government.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  almost  all  that  is  free  or 
valuable  in  its  constitution ;  and,  secondly,  it  ensures  its  ultimate  sub- 
version by  the  tremendous  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revolution.  It 
first  makes  the  government  oppressive  and  intolerable;  and  then  it 
oversets  it  altogether  by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that,  though  brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  conduct,  they 
Cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  of  persons.  Those  who  are  the 
slaves  and  the  ministers  of  corruption,  cannot  be  those  who  crush  it, 
with  a  visiting  vengeance,  under  the  ruins  of  the  social  order ;  and  it  is 
in  forgetting  that  there  are  two  sets  of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all 
such  questions,  that  the  portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering 
mainly  consists.  The  government  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  may  be  debased  and  venal,  while  there 
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is  still  spirit  and  virtue  enough  left,  wlien  the  measure  of  provocation 
is  full,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  Bangui  nary  vengeance,  and  utterly  to  over- 
throw  the  fabric  which  has  been  defiled  by  this  traffic  of  iniquity.  And 
there  may  be  great  spirit^  and  strength,  and  capacity  of  heroic  resent* 
nient  in  a  nation>  which  will  yet  allow  its  institutions  to  be  perverted^ 
its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and  the  leading  part  of  its  population  to 
be  corrupted,  before  it  be  roused  to  that  desperate  e6brt»  in  which  its 
peace  and  happiness  are  sure  to  suiter  along  with  tlie  guilt  which  brings 
down  the  thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the  guilt  be 
persisted  in,  the  vengeance  will  follow ;  and  that  all  reasonaf/lt  discon- 
tent will  accumulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  experience  ad- 
vance ;  till,  at  the  last,  it  works  its  own  reparation,  and  sweeps  the 
offence  from  the  earth  with  the  force  and  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations,  there  is  something 
elevating  as  well  as  terrible*  Yet,  the  terror  preponderates  for  those 
who  are  to  witness  the  catastrophe:  and  all  reason,  as  w^ell  as  all  Imma* 
nity,  urges  us  to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the  shock,  by 
a  timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt  to  conciliate? 
the  hostile  elements  of  our  society,  by  mutual  concession  and  indul* 
gencc.^ — It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  feel  such  extreme  solici- 
tude for  a  legislative  reform  of  our  system  of  representation, —  in  some 
degree  as  a  pledge  of  the  willingness  of  the  government  to  admit  of 
reform  where  it  is  requisite ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  as  in  itself  most 
likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  venality  and  corruption, —  to  reclaim  a  part 
of  those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions, —  and  to  reconcile 
those  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who  had 
begun  to  look  upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt,  hostility,  and 
despair.  That  such  a  reform  as  we  have  contemplated,  in  the  earlier 
port  of  these  observations,  would  go  far  to  produce  those  happy  effects, 
we  think  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  agree  with  us  a^  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  evils  from  which  we  now  suffer.  One  of  its  chief 
advantages,  however,  will  consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit 
of  discontent  which  is  generated  by  the  spectacle  of  our  present  cor- 
ruptionSf  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and  by  the  vast  facilities  it 
must  afford  to  its  labours  of  regeneration.  By  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise,  many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  existing 
system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  excluded  from  all  share  of  power 
or  political  importance,  will  have  a  part  assigned  theuii  both  more  safe 
and  more  active,  than  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against 
such  a  scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  be  use* 
fully  exerted  in  exciting  a  popular  spirit,  and  in  exposing  the  base  and 
dishonest  practices  that  may  still  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election. 
By  some  alteration  in  the  borough  qualifications,  the  body  of  electors  in 
general  will  be  invested  with  a  more  respectable  character,  and  feel  a 
greater  jealousy  of  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour 
them:  but,  above  all,  the  exclusion  of  a  great  body  of  placemen  from 
the  legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part  of  the  minister's  most  pro- 
fitable narvest  of  corruption,  will  force  his  party  also  to  have  recourse 
to  more  honourable  means  of  popularity,  and  to  appeal  to  principles 
that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system  of  reform,  even  more 
moderate  and  cautious   Uian   that  which  wc  have  ventured  to  indi- 
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cute,  we  tfaihk  diat  a  wiurfesome  and  legitimate  play  will  be  given  to 
duMe  principles  of  opposition  to  corruption,  monopoly  and  abuse, 
wbich,  by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being  fomented  into 
a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  goremment  and  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Instead  of  brooding,  in  sullen  and  helpless  silence,  over 
the  vices  and  errors  which  are  ripening  into  intolerable  evil,  and  seeing, 
with  a  stem  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong  accumulated  to  wrong,  and 
corruption  heaped  up  to  corruption,  it  will  be  continuaUy  interfering, 
with  active  and  successful  zeal,  to  correct,  restrain  and  deter.  Instead 
of  being  the  avenger  of  our  murdered  liberties,  it  will  be  their  living 
protector ;  and  the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  constitution.  It 
will  not  descend,  only  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Avatar  of  the  Indian 
mythology,  to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a  long  series  of  con- 
summate crimes ;  but,  like  the  Providence  of  a  better  £uth,  will  keep 
watch  perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigible  men,  and  bring  them 
back  from  their  aberrations,  by  merciful  chastisement,  timely  admo- 
nition, and  the  blessed  experience  of  purer  principles  of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case  as  to  the  increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the  people  ; 
and  such  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  we  think  this  change  in  the 
structure  of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The  people  are  grown 
strong  in  intellect,  resolution,  and  mutual  reliance,  —  quick  in  the 
detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are  wronged,  and  confident  in 
the  powers  by  which  they  may  be  compelled  ultimately  to  seek  their 
redress.  Against  this  strength,  it  is  something  more  wild  than  madness, 
and  more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of  arra3ring  an  additional 
phalanx  of  abuses,  and  drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions.  In 
thai  contest,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  the  conflict  long ;  and, 
deplorable  as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over  order,  as  well 
as  over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest  upon  those  whose  offences 
first  provoked,  what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary  and  an 
unjustifiable  vengeance. 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the  facts  that 
have  been  relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a  very 
opposite  description ;  and  the  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  these  new 
circumstances  in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no  less  obvious,  than  it 
is  safe  and  promising.  If  the  people  have  risen  into  greater  conse- 
quence, let  them  have  greater  power.  If  a  greater  proportion  of  our 
population  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  these 
functions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will,  that  must  now  be  repre- 
sented in  our  legislature,  be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame  of 
that  legislature  was  adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on 
all  that  intellect  and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy 
generated  in  the  nation,  for  the  due  application  of  which  there  is  no 
contrivance  in  the  original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  it  flow  into 
those  channels  through  which  all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act 
by  the  principles  of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  neither 
repress  nor  annihilate ;  and,  if  it  be  not  assimilated  to  the  system  of 
the  constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will  overwhelm  and 
destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence  and  corruption, 
is  to  set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and  its  safe  appli- 
cation rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  defend  your  estab* 
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lishments,  by  loading  tlicm  with  a  weight  wliich  of  itself  makes  them 
totter  under  its  pres.^ure*  and,  at  the  same  time,  ailordj  u  safe  and 
inviting  approach  to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  ease^  too,   nothing  fortunately  is  easier  than   to  reduce 
this  growing  power  of  the   people  withia  the  legitimate  bounds  and 
camonments  of  the  constitution  ;  and  nothing  more   obvious  than  that, 
I  when  6o  legalized  and  provided  for,  it  caii  tend  only  to  the  exult atioti 
I  and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and  muiit  add  strength  and  btability 
I  to  the  throne^  as  well  a^  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,     ft 
;  leems  a  strange  doctrine  to  be  held  by  any  one  in  thi^  land,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  chief  votaricji  and  advocates  of  royal  power,  that  itu  legal 
security  consists  in   its   means   of  corruption,    or  can  be   erndangered 
•  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
the  utmost  purity  and  napulanty   of  our  elections  —  so  long  as  the 
powers  and  privileges  ot  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  kept 
unconfounded  and  entire.     The  only  use  of  inrtuence,   In  the  hands  of 
i  the  government,   is  to  soften  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power,  and 
to  prevent  the  t^hock  of   a    naked  collision    between  the  prerogative 
and  the  controlling  principles  of  the  constitution.     But  the  prerogative 
itself  is  the  measure  and  the  ultimate  support  of  the  legal  authority; 
and  a  government  by  influence,    is    neces^iariiy  the  government  of  a 
faction  which  has   made  itself  illegally  independent  both   of  the  sove- 
reign and  of  the  people.     Under  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the 
powers  of  the  monarch  are  confessedly  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are 
claimed,  and  openly  asserted,  not   as  the  instruments  of  public  benefit, 
but  as  the  means  of  individual  gratitication,  such  a  jealousy  of  popular 
independence  is  sufficiently  intelligible  :  but,  in  a  government  like  ours» 
where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are   universally  acknowledged  to 
exist  for  the  good  of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extravagant  to 
fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelligence  —  any  growing  love 
of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people  —  should  endanger^  or  should  fail 
to  con^rni,  all  those  powers  and  prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this 
interesting  question ;  but  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  ready  to  main- 
tain, that,  as  the  institution  of  a  limited,  heieditary  monarchy,  must 
always  appear  the  wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  human  institutions^ 
and  that  to  which  increasing  reflection  and  experience  will  infallibly 
attach  men  more  and  more  as  the  world  advances ;  so,  the  prerogatives 
of  such  a  monarch  will  always  be  safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more 
the  setitimcnt  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  their  political  rights^  is  ditfused 
and  encouraged  among  his  j>eople,  A  legitimate  sovereign,  in  short, 
who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise  of  fiis  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies 
among  the  lovers  of  regulated  freedom  ;  and  the  hostility  of  such  men 
•^by  far  the  most  terrible  of  all  internal  hostility — ^can  only  be 
directed  towards  him,  when  hts  throne  is  enveloped,  by  treacherous 
advisers,  with  the  hosts  of  corruption ;  and  disguised,  for  their  ends^ 
in  the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 

We  now  close  these  loose  and  miscellaneous  observations ;  in  which 
it  has  been  our  object  rather  to  obviate  the  general  prejudices  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  practical  reform,  than  to  unfold  the  details  of 
any  scheme  which  may  be  proposed  for  its  acconiplishment ;  —  rather 
1  to  combat  the  spirii  by  which  the  most  common  objections  to  that 
Lgreat  measure  are  suggested,  than  to  dissect  and  refute  the  objections 
theuisclvesi    in   a  regular   and  systematical   argument, — ^Jn    looking 
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back  upon  what  we  have  written,  we  confess  we  do  not  see  any  thing 
to  which  the  appellation,  either  of  Jacobin  or  of  Utopian,  can  be 
applied;  and,  while  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  fundamental  and  preliminary  views  which  we  have  here  ven- 
tured to  take  of  these  great  questions,  should  be  rendered  familiar  to 
the  understandings  of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  take  any  part, 
however  humble,  in  public  life,  we  willingly  renew  our  pledge,  never 
to  lose  sight  of  this  interesting  topic,  and  never  to  remit  our  endeavours 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  in  which  they  are 
more  interested  than  in  any  other,  and  on  which,  if  they  think  at  all, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  either  think  wrong,  or  fail  to 
realize  what  they  have  deliberately  approved. 


ANNUAL   PARLIAMENTS,  UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE,   AND  THE 
VOTE  BY  BALLOT.* 

As  we  address  ourselves  to  reasonable  minds,  in  the  hope  of  removing 
or  preventing  error,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  in  a  perfectly  dis- 
passionate tone.  Of  Universal  Suffrage  itself  we  must  speak  frankly, — 
firmly  believing,  that  the  adherence  of  any  considerable  body  of  the 
people  to  it,  as  a  measure  of  Reform,  tends  to  make  reformation  im- 
possible, and  liberty  itself  odious  and  terrible ;  to  raise  up  a  subject  of 
difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  about  which  no  con- 
cessions and  no  treaty  are  practicable;  and  ultimately  to  drive  the 
nation  to  seek  refuge  in  absolute  government.  The  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine  which  represents  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage 
as  the  antient  legal  right  of  the  people  of  England,  has  aheady  been 
proved  by  historical  demonstration.f  At  all  events,  the  dispute  must 
finally  be  decided  by  the  principle  of  utility ;  for  though  men  should 
bave  a  right  to  Universal  Suffrage,  it  is  evident  that  they  ought  to 
waive  its  exercise,  if  it  cannot  be  exerted  without  mischief  to  our- 
selves ;  and  though  our  antient  laws  should  have  established  Universal 
4Suffrage,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  revived,  if  its 
revival  would  injure  society. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  argument,  we  wish  to  waive  all  advantage 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  defend  estab- 
lished principles  against  untried  projects.  We  sliall  compare  different 
plans  oif  representation,  as  if  they  were  for  the  first  time  presented  to 
the  judgment  and  choice  of  a  nation,  borrowing  no  aid  from  the  estab- 
lished system  but  the  experience  with  which  it  has  supplied  us.  For 
that  reason  we  forbear  to  employ  those  arguments  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  supposed  tendency  of  Universal  Suffrage  to  destroy 
the  regal  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  Constitution.  The  question 
which  we  are  desirous  of  considering  is,  whether  it  tcould  be  conducive  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

*  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  Form  of  a  Catechism;  with  Reasons 
for  each  Article :  with  an  Introduction,  showing  the  Necessity  of  Radical,  antj 
the  Inadequacy  of  Moderate,  Reform.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. — Vol.  xxxi^ 
p.  165.     December,  1818. 

f  See  a^ conclusive  Essay  on  this  siil>ject,  vol.  xxviii.|).  1:^.         .    .  •    - 
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What  mode  of  representation  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  liberty, 
and  consequently  the  happiness,  of  a  community  circumstanced  like  the 
people  of  Great  Britain?  —  On  the  elementary  part  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  sufiicient  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  undisputed 
truths* —  The  object  of  GovemiDent  la  security  against  wrong*  Mutt 
civilized  goirernmentB  tolerably  secure  their  subjects  against  wrong 
from  each  other.  But  to  secure  them,  by  law8»  against  wrong  from  the 
Government  itself»  is  a  problem  of  a  far  more  difficult  sort,  which  few 
nations  have  attempted  to  solve, — ^and  of  which  it  is  not  so  much  ai 
pretended  that,  since  the  beginning  of  liistory,  more  than  one  or  two 
great  states  have  approached  the  solution. 

It  will  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  this  approximation  has 
never  been  eflected  by  any  other  means  tf»an  that  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  chosen  by  some  considerable  portion  of  the  People.  The 
direct  object  of  a  popular  representation  is,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
bodies  exercising  the  Legislative  Power  being  dependent  on  the  people 
by  election,  should  have  the  strongest  inducement  to  guard  the  in* 
terests  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  pconle. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  have  the  same 
general  interestji  with  the  people;  for  every  government  has,  in  truth, 
the  same  interests  with  its  subjects.  It  is  necessary,  that  the  more 
direct  and  palpable  interest,  arising  from  election,  should  be  super- 
added. In  every  legislative  senate  the  modes  of  appointment  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  secure  the  nomination  of  members  the  best  qualified,  and 
the  most  disposed,  to  make  laws  conducive  to  the  weltbeing  of  the 
whole  community.  In  a  Representative  assembly  this  condition,  though 
absolutely  necessary,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient-  To  understand  the 
principles  of  its  composition  thoroughly,  we  must  divide  the  people 
into  classes,  and  examine  the  variety  of  local  and  professional  in- 
terests of  which  the  general  interest  is  composed.  Each  of  these 
classes  must  be  represented  by  persons  who  will  guard  its  peculiar 
interest,  whether  that  interest  arises  from  inhabiting  the  same  dis- 
trict, or  pursuing  the  same  occupation, — ^such  as  traffic  or  husbandry, 
or  the  useful  or  ornamental  arts.  The  fidelity  and  zeal  of  such 
epresentatives  are  to  be  secured  by  every  provision,  which,  to  a 
ense  of  common  Interest,  can  superadd  a  fellow-feeling  with  their 
constituents.  Nor  is  this  aiL—  In  a  great  State,  even  that  part  of  the 
public  interest,  which  is  common  to  all  classes,  is  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  branch€*s.  A  statesman  should,  indeed,  have  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole:  but  no  one  man  can  be  skilled  in  all  their 
particulars.  The  same  education,  ami  the  ^ame  pursuits,  which  qualify 
men  to  understand  and  regulate  «iome  branches,  disqualify  them  Cor 
others.  The  Representative  assembly  must  therefore  contain, —  some 
members  peculiarly  qualified  for  discussions  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Laws,  others  for  those  of  Foreign  Policy ;  —  some  for  the  respective 
interests  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures;  —  some  for 
Military  affairs  by  sea  and  land,  and  some  also  who  are  conversant  with 
the  colonies  and  distant  possessions  of  a  great  empire.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  place  of  such  representfttives  could  be  sup^ 
plied  by  witnesses  examined  on  each  particular  subject.  Both  are  not 
more  than  sufficient,  —  skilful  witnesses  occasionally,  for  the  most 
minute  information,  —  skilful  representatives  continually,  to  discover 
and  conduct  evidence,  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  matters  belonging 
you  IV*  c  0 
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fa  their  defMurtment  with  the  weight  i^  thote  who  tpemk  on  a  i 
eqoalitj. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  long  as  this  composition  is  iosured,  it  is  for  the 
present  purpose  a  matter  of  secondsrr  importance,  whether  it  be 
efected  by  direct  or  indirect  means.  To  be  a  faithful  rfprrsfntative» 
it  is  necessary  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  numeroes;  that  it 
should  learn,  from  experience,  the  movements  that  agitate  moltitndes  ; 
^nd  that  it  should  be  susceptible,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  action  of 
those  causes  which  sway  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  assemblies  of  the 
l^eople.  For  the  same  reason,  among  others,  it  is  expedient  that  its 
proceedings  should  be  public ;  and  the  reasonings  on  which  they  are 
fiMmded  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  mankind.  These  democratical 
elements  are  indeed  to  be  tempered  and  restrained  by  such  contri- 
vances as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  independence  of 
dkeliberation :  but,  without  them,  no  assembly,  however  elected,  can 
truly  represent  a  people. 

Among  the  objects  of  representation,  two  may,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, deserve  observation: — the  qualifications  for  making  good  laws, 
and  those  for  resisting  oppression.  Now,  the  capacity  of  an  assembly 
to  make  good  laws  evidently  depends  on  the  quantity  of  skill  and  in-* 
^prmation  of  every  kind  which  it  possesses.  But  it  seems  to  be  advan- 
ti^geous  that  it  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  one  body  of  a  more 
neutral  and  inactive  character, —  not,  mdeed,  to  propose  muc^,  but  to 
^lediate  or  arbitrate  in  the  diffn^nces  between  the  more  busy  classes, 
from  whom  important  propositions  are  to  be  expected.  The  suggestions 
^  every  man  relating  to  his  province  have,  doubtless,  a  peculiar  value : 
but  most  men  imbibe  prejudices  with  their  knowledge ;  and,  in  the 
struggle  of  various  classes  for  their  conflicting  interests,  the  best  chance 
for  an  approach  to  right  decision  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the  largest  body 
of  well-educated  men,  of  leisure,  large  property,  temperate  character, 
and  who  are  impartial  on  more  subjects  than  any  ouer  class  of  men. 
An  ascendancy,  therefore,  of  landed  proprietors  must  be  considered, 
on  the  whole,  as  a  beneficial  circumstance  in  a  representative  body. 

For  resistance  to  oppression,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  lower, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  lowest  classes  should  possess  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. Their  rights  would  otherwise  be  less  protected  than  those  of 
any  other  class ;  for  some  individuals  of  every  other  class  would  gene- 
rally find  admittance  into  the  Legislature ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other 
class  which  is  not  connected  wim  some  of  its  members.  Some  same* 
ness  of  interest,  and  some  fellow-feeling,  would  tlierefore  protect  every 
other  class,  even  if  not  directly  represented.  But  in  the  uneducated 
classes  none  can  either  sit  in  a  representative  assembly,  or  be  con« 
nected  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  members.  The  right  of  sujSrage, 
therefore,  is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  make  their  voice  heard 
in  its  deliberaiions.  They  also  often  send  to  a  representative  assembly 
ipembers  whose  character  is  an  important  element  in  its  composition. 
Men  of  popular  talents,  principles,  and  feelings ;  quick  in  suspecting 
<^ppression ;  bold  in  resisting  it ;  not  thinking  favourably  of  the  power- 
ful ;  listening,  almost  with  credulity,  to  the  complaints  of  the  humble 
l|nd  the  feeble ;  and  impelled  by  ambition,  where  tney  are  not  prompted 
l^y  generosity,  to  be  the  champions  of  the  defenceless.  It  is  nothing 
IQ  say,  that  such  men  require  to  be  checked  aud  restrained  by  othera 
c^a  oiF~  '  yactor.    This  may  he  truly  said  of  every  other  Q\vm 
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It  is  to  no  purpose  to  observe,  that  an  assembly  exdusivelv  composed 
of  them  would  be  ill  fitted  lor  the  duties  of  legislalion.  For  the  same 
observation  would  be  perfectly  aiipHcablc  to  any  other  of  those  bodies 
%vhich  make  useful  parrs  of  a  mixed  and  various  assembly. 

In  all  political  institutions,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  legal 
power  is  bestowed  on  those  who  already  possess  a  natural  InDucuce 
and  ascendant  over  their  fellow-citizens.  Wliereveft  indeed,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  and  the  appointment!  of  law,  are  in  this  respect 
completely  at  variance,  submission  can  hardly  be  maintained  without 
the  odious  and  precarious  means  of  force  and  fear.  Where  law  and 
nature  coincidei  government  is  most  secure,  and  the  people  may  be 
most  free.  But  in  a  representative  assembly,  which  exercises  directly 
no  power,  and  of  which  the  members  are  too  numerous  to  derive  much 
individual  consequence  from  their  stations,  the  security  and  import- 
ance of  the  body,  more  than  in  any  other  case,  depend  on  the  natural 
influence  of  those  who  compose  it*  In  this  respect,  talent  and  skill* 
besides  their  direct  utility,  have  a  secondary  value  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Together  with  the  other  circumstances  which  command 
respect  or  attachment  among  men  —  with  popularity,  with  fame,  with 
property,  with  liberal  education  and  condition  —  they  form  a  body  of 
strength,  which  no  law  could  give  or  take  away.  As  far  as  an  assembly 
is  deprived  of  any  of  these  natural  principles  of  authority,  so  far  it  is 
weakened,  both  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  usurpations  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  maintaining  the  order  of  society. 

An  Elective  system  tends  also,  in  other  material  respects,  to  secure 
that  free  government,  of  which  it  is  the  most  essential  member.  As  it 
calls  some  of  almost  every  class  of  men  to  share  in  legislative  power, 
and  many  of  all  classes  to  exercise  the  highest  franchises,  it  engages 
the  pride,  the  honour,  and  the  private  interest,  as  well  as  the  generosity, 
of  every  part  of  the  community,  in  defence  of  the  Constitution.  Every 
fioble  sentiment,  every  reasonable  consideration,  every  petty  vanity, 
and  every  contemptible  folly  are  made  to  contribute  towards  its 
security-  The  performance  of  some  of  its  functions  becomes  part  of 
the  ordinary  habits  of  bodies  of  men  numerous  enough  to  spread  their 
feelings  over  great  part  of  a  nation. 

Popular  representation  thus,  in  various  ways,  tends  to  make  govern- 
ments good,  and  to  make  good  governments  secure-  —  Tliesc  are  its 
primary  advantages.  But  free,  that  is,  just  governments,  tend  to  make 
men  more  intelligent,  more  honest,  more  brave,  more  generous. 
Liberty  is  the  parent  of  genius,  the  nurse  of  reason,  the  inspirer  of 
that  valour  which  makes  nations  secure  and  powerful  ;  the  incentive 
to  that  activity  and  enterprise  to  which  they  owe  wealth  and  i^plendour; 
the  school  of  those  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  which  bestow  an 
unspeakably  greater  happiness  than  any  of  the  outward  advantages 
of  which  they  are  the  chief  sources  and  the  sole  guardians. 

These  effects  of  tree  government  on  the  character  of  a  people  may, 
in  one  sense,  be  called  indirect  and  secondary ;  but  they  are  not  the 
Jess  to  be  considered  as  among  itt»  greatest  blessings :  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  how  much  they  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
liberty  from  which  they  spring.  But  their  effect  will,  perhaps,  be 
better  shown  by  a  more  particular  view  of  the  influence  of  popular 
elections  on  the  character  of  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 

To  begin  with  the  higher  classes.  —  The  English  Nobility,  who  arc 
blended  with  the  gentry  by  imperceptible  shades,  arc  the  most  opulent 
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The  traders  who  employ  many  kboorers  in  great  cities  would  powers 
the  highest  power;  —  the  great  consumers  and  landholders  would 
engross  the  remainder ;  —  the  rest  of  the  people  would  be  insignificant. 
As  the  multitude  is  composed  of  those  indiTiduals  who  are  most  incapable 
of  fixed  opinions,  and  as  thej  are,  in  their  collectiTe  capacity,  pecu- 
liariv  alive  to  present  impulse,  there  is  no  vice  to  which  thej  are  so 
liable  as  inconstancy,  llieir  passions  are  quickly  worn  out  by  their 
own  riolence.  They  become  weuy  of  the  excesses  into  whidi  they 
were  plunged.  Lassitude  and  indifference  succeed  to  their  fury,  and 
are  proportioned  to  its  violence.  They  abandon  public  afiairs  to  any 
hand  disposed  to  guide  them.  They  give  up  their  favourite  measures 
to  reprobation,  and  their  darling  leaders  to  destruction*  Their  acclama- 
tions are  often  as  loud  around  the  scaffold  of  the  demagogue,  as  around 
his  triumphal  car. 

Under  the  Elective  system,  against  which  we  now  argue,  the 
opposite  evils  of  too  much  strenghtening  wealth,  and  too  much  subjecting 
property  to  the  multitude,  are  likely,  by  turns,  to  prevail.  In  either 
case,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  would 
be  annihilated.  Society,  on  such  a  system,  would  exhibit  a  series  of 
alternate  fits  of  phrensy  and  letharCT-  When  the  people  were 
naturally  disposed  to  violence,  the  mode  of  election  would  inflame  it 
to  madness.  When  they  were  too  much  inclined  of  themselves  to 
listlessness  and  apathy,  it  would  lull  them  to  sleep.  In  these,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  wisely-constituted  represen- 
tation, which  is  a  restraint  on  the  people  in  times  of  heat,  and  a 
stimulant  to  their  sluggishness  when  they  would  otherwise  fall  into 
torpor.  This  even  and  steady  interest  in  public  concerns  is  impossible 
on  a  scheme  which,  in  every  case,  would  aggravate  the  predominant 
excess. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  proprietary  body  must 
be  in  a  state  of  permanent  conspiracy  against  an  extreme  democracy. 
They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  a  constitution  which  grants  them  no 
power  and  no  safety.  Though  property  is  oflen  borne  down  by  the 
torrent  of  popular  tyranny,  yet  it  has  many  chances  of  prevailing  at 
last.  Proprietors  have  steamness,  vigilance,  concert,  secrecy,  and,  if 
need  be^  dissimulation.  They  yield  to  the  storm  ;  —  they  regain  their 
natural  ascendant  in  the  calm.  Not  content  with  persuading  the 
people  to  submit  to  salutary  restraints,  they  usually  betray  them,  by 
insensible  degrees,  into  absolute  submission. 

If  the  Commonwealth  does  not  take  this  road  to  slavery,  there  are 
many  paths  that  lead  to  that  state  of  perdition.  A  Demagogue  seizes 
on  that  despotic  power  for  himself,  which  he  for  a  long  time  had  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  his  faction ;  a  victorious  Genersd  leads  his  army 
to  enslave  their  country ;  and  both  these  candidates  for  tyranny  too 
often  find  auxiliaries  m  those  classes  of  society  who  are  at  length 
brought  to  regard  absolute  monarchy  as  an  asylum ;  for,  wherever  pro* 
perty  is  not  allowed  a  great  weight  in  a  free  state,  it  will  destroy 
liberty.  In  either  case,  too,  the  inconstant  rabble  follow  their  leader 
with  as  loud  acclamations  to  the  Dictator's  seat,  as  when  he  led  them 
against  the  Senate.  They  delight  in  the  power  of  him  who  seems  to 
be  their  own  work.  The  history  of  popular  clamour,  even  in  England, 
is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  easy  sometimes  to  work  the  populace  into 
^  a  sedition  for  slavery.' 

These  obvious  consequences  have  disposed  most  advocates  of  Uni- 
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verbal  Suffirage  to  propose  Us  combination  with  some  other  ingredients, 
by  which,  tJiey  teif  u»,  that  the  poison  will  be  converted  into  a  remedy, 
Tlie  composition  now  most  in  vogue  is  its  anion  with  a  Ballot,  Before 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  proposaJ,  we  shall  bestow  a 
few  words  on  sorae  other  plans  which  have  been  adopted  or  proposed 
to  render  uniform  popular  election  confistent  with  public  quiet.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  that  of  Mr,  Ilume,  where  the  freehnlders 
and  the  inhabitants  assessed  to  the  poor  elect  those  who  are  to  name 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council ; — that  lately  proposed  in  France* 
where  a  popular  body  would  propose  candidates,  from  whom  a  small 
number  of  the  most  considerable  proprietors  would  select  the  repre- 
sentatives;—  and  the  singular  plan  of  Mr.  Home  Took e,  which  pro- 
posed to  give  die  right  of  voting  to  all  persons  rated  to  the  land-tax  or 
parish  rates  at  2/.  2^.  per  annum,  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  tlie 
public  2L  2jrat  the  time  of  voting;  but  providing,  that  if  the  number 
of  voters  in  any  district  fell  short  of  four  ihousaiid,  every  man  rated  at 
20/-  per  annum  might  give  a  second  vote*  on  again  paying  the  same 
sum ;  and  making  the  same  provision,  in  case  of  the  same  failure,  for 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c,  votes  for  every  additional  100/,  at  which  the 
voter  is  rated,  till  the  number  of  four  thousand  votes  for  the  district 
should  be  completed, 

Tliis  plan  of  Mr,  Tooke  is  an  ingenious  stratagem  for  augmenting 
the  power  of  wealth,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  suffrage  almost  uai- 
verriully.  To  tliat  of  Mr.  Hume  it  is  a  dccisi%'e  objection,  that  it  leavM 
to  the  people  only  those  subordinate  elections  which  would  excite  no 
interest  in  their  minds,  and  would  consequently  fail  in  attaining  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  popular  elections.  All  schemes  for  separating 
the  proposition  uf  candidates  for  public  office  from  the  choice  of  the 
officers,  become  in  practice  a  power  of  nomination  in  the  proposers. 
It  is  easy  to  leave  no  choice  to  the  electors,  by  coupling  the  favoured 
candidates  with  none  but  such  as  are  absolutely  ineligible.  Yet  one 
reasonable  obj<;ct  is  common  to  these  projects.  They  all  ai"i  at  sub- 
jecting elections  to  the  joint  influence  of  property  and  popularity.  In 
none  of  them  is  overlooked  the  grand  principle  of  equally  secunng  all 
orders  of  men,  and  interesting  all  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  possible  that  any  of  them  might  be  in  some  measure 
effectual ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  mere  wantonness  in  as  to  make  the 
experiment.  By  that  variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  which  seems  so  fan^ 
tastic,  the  English  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  union  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  property  and  popularity  in  a  manner  much  more  effectual 
than  those  which  the  most  celebrated  theorists  have  imagined*  Of  the 
three,  perhaps  the  least  unpromising  is  that  of  Mr.  Tooke,  because  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  forms  of  public  and  truly  popular  etectiona. 

In  the  system  now  established  in  France,  where  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  confined  to  those  who  pay  direct  taxes  amounting  to  twelve  pounds 
by  the  year,  the  object  is  evidently  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  middling  classes.  The  Royalists  who  are  still  proprietors 
of  the  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom  would  have  preferred  a  greater 
extension  of  sufirage,  in  order  to  multiply  the  votes  of  their  dependants. 
But,  as  the  subdivision  of  forfeited  estates  has  created  a  numerous  body 
of  small  landowners,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  new 

s  them  almost  the  whole  elective  power, 


institutions,  the  law,  which  gives  i 

may  on  that  account  be  approved  as  politic. 

it  is  very  objectionable* 


As  a  general  regulation^ 
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18  a  body  of  100,000  electors  * ;  and  in  the  situation  and  temper  of  the 
French  nation,  such  a  scheme  of  representation  may  be  eligible.  But 
we  mention  it  only  as  an  example,  that  every  uniform  qualification, 
which  is  not  altogether  illusory,  must  incline  towards  independent  pro- 
perty, as  being  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  rest.  The  reform  of 
Cromwell  had  the  same  aristocratical  character,  though  in  a  far  less 
degree.  It  nearly  excluded  what  is  called  the  populace ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  is  commended  by  the  most  sagacious  t  of  our  Tory  writers. 
An  uniform  qualification,  in  short,  must  be  so  high  as  to  exclude  true 
popular  election,  or  so  low  as  to  be  liable  to  most  of  the  objections 
which  we  shall  presently  offer  against  Universal  Suffrage.  It  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  so  adjusted,  as  not  either  to  im- 

Eair  the  spirit  of  liberty,  or  to  expose  the  quiet  of  society  to  continual 
azard. 

Our  next  objection  to  uniformity  is,  that  it  exposes  the  difference 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  indigent,  in  a  way  offensive  and  de- 
grading to  the  feelings  of  the  latter.  The  difference  itself  is  indeed 
real,  and  cannot  be  removed ;  but,  in  our  present  system,  it  is  disguised 
under  a  great  variety  of  usages.  It  is  far  from  uniformly  regulating 
the  franchise,  and,  even  where  it  does,  this  invidious  distinction  is  not 
held  out  in  its  naked  form.  No  broad  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  the  electors  and  the  non- electors,  disposing  them  to  mutual 
animosity,  and  either  degrading  the  latter  class,  or  provoking  them  to 
dangerous  excesses.  It  is  something,  also,  that  the  system  of  various 
rights  does  not  constantly  thrust  forward  that  qualification  of  property, 
wnich,  in  its  undisguised  state,  may  be  thought  to  teach  the  people  too 
exclusive  a  regard  for  wealth. 

This  variety,  by  giving  a  very  great  weight  to  property  in  some  elec- 
tions, enables  us  safely  to  allow  an  almost  unbounded  scope  to  popular 
feeling  in  others.  While  some  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  few 
great  proprietors,  others  border  on  universal  suffrage.  All  the  inter- 
mediate varieties^  and  all  their  possible  combinations,  find  their  place. 
Let  the  reader  seriously  reflect  how  all  the  sorts  of  men,  who  are  neces- 
sary component  parts  of  a  good  House  of  Commons,  could  on  any 
Qther  scheme  fina  their  way  to  it.  We  have  already  sufficiently  animad* 
verted  on  the  mischief  of  excluding  popular  leaders.  Would  there  be 
no  mischief  in  excluding  those  important  classes  of  men,  whose  cha- 
racter unfits  them  for  success  in  a  canvass,  or  whose  fortune  may  be 
unequal  to  the  expense  of  a  contest?  A  representative  assembly,  elected 
by  a  low  uniform  qualification,  would  fluctuate  between  country  gentle- 
men and  demagogues.  Elected  on  a  high  qualification^  it  would  pro- 
bably exhibit  an  unequal  contest  between  landholders  and  courtiers. 
All  other  interests  would,  on  either  system,  be  unprotected.  No  other 
class  would  contribute  its  contingent  of  skill  and  knowledge  to  aid  the 
deliberations  of  the  Legislature. 

The  founders  of  new  commonwealths  must,  we  confess,  act  upon 
some  uniform  principle.  A  builder  can  seldom  imitate,  with  success, 
all  the  fantastic  but  picturesque  and  comfortable  irregularities  of  an 
old  mansion,  which  through  a  course  of  ages  has  been  repaired^ 
enlarged,  and  altered,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  various  owners. 

*  The  population  of  France  is  now  estimated  at  twenty-nine  millions  and 
a  half.  ^ 

'  f  Clarendon,  Hume,  &c. 
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This  ii  one'  of  the  manj  disudviintages  attenclant  on  the  hurgtvem  ot  fl 
infant  states.     Something,  perhaps,  by  great  ikill  and  eaution,  they 
might  do ;  hut  their  wisdom  is  moit  Bnoirti«  after  guarding  the  great 
principles  of  Liberty*  by  leaving  time  to  do  %hv  tetU 

Though  we  are  satished,  by  the  abore  and  by  many  other  considera- 
tronst  that  we  ought  not  to  exchange  our  direrstfied  electiont  for  any 
general  qualification,  we  certainly  consider  Unirertal  Suffrage  at  beyond 
calculation  more  mischievous  tJian  any  other  uniform  right.     "^Fhe  rea* 
sons  which  make  it  important  to  liberty,  that  the  elective   franchise 
should  be  exercised  by  large  bodies  of  the  lower  classes,  do  not  in  the 
least  degree  require  that  it  should  be  conferred   on   them  all.     It  14 
necessary  to  their  security  from  oppression^  that  the  whole  clais  should 
have  some  representatives ;   but  as  their  interest  is  everywhere   the 
same,  representatives  elected  by  one  body  of  them  are  necessarily  the 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  all.     The  great  object  of  representation  for 
them  is  to  be  protected  against  violence  and  cruelty.     Sympnthy  with 
suffering,  and  indignation  against  cruelty,  arc  easily  excited  in  numerous 
assemblies,  and  must  either  be  felt  or  assumed  by  all  their  members. 
Popular  elections  generally  ensure  the  return  of  some  men,  who  shrink 
from  no  appeal,  however  invidious,  on  behalf  of  the   oppressed*     We 
must  again  repeat,  that  we  consider  such  men  as  invaluable  members 
of  a  House  of  Commons  ;  —  perhaps  their  number  is  at  present  too  small. 
What  we  now  maintain  is,  that,  though  elected  by  one  place,  they  arc, 
in  truth,  the  representatives  of  the  same  sort  of  people  m  other  places* 
Their  number  must  be  limited,  unless  we  are  willing  to  exclude  other 
interests,  and  to  sacriHcc  other  most  important  objects  of  rcprctentation,^ 
The  exercise  of  the  Elective  franchise  by  some  of  tlic  laborious* 
I  classes  betters  the  character,  raises  the  spirit,  and  enhances  the  con- 
sequence of  all.     An  English  farmer  or  artisan  is  more   highspiritecT 
and  independent  than   the  same  classes  in  despotic  countries ;  but  no< 
body  has   ever    observed   that  there  is  in   England   a   like  difference 
I  between  the  husbandman  and  mechanic  —  who  have  votes,  and  who 
[have  not.     The  exclusion  of  the   class   degrades  the  whole;  but  the 
admission  of  a  part  bestows  on  the  whole  a  sense  of  importance,  and  a 
f  hold  on  the  estimation  of  their  superiors.     It  must  be  ftdraittedt  that  a 
I  fmall   infusion  of  popular  election  would  not  produce   these   effects. 
Whatever  might  seem  to  be  the  accidental   privilege  of  a  few  would 
I  have  no  influence  on  the  rank  of  their  fellows.    It  must  be  considernblei 
—  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  necessary,  it  must  be  conspicuous,  — * 
and  forced  on  the   attention  by  the   circumstances  which  excite  the 
I  feelings  and  strike  the  imagination  of  mankind.     The  value  of  external 
I  dignity  is  not  altogether  confined   to   kings   or  senates.     The   people 
I  also  have  their  majesty  ;  and  they  too  ought  to  display  their  importance 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 

It  is  said,  says  Mr.  Home  Tooke  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Ashburton  -^ 

*  That  **  the  all  of  one  man  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  all  of  another 

«  man  is  to  that  other,"     But,  my  Lord,   this  maxim  will   not  hold  by 

'  any  means  ;  for  a  small  all  is  not,  for  very  good  reasons,  so  dear  as  a' 

*  great  ail,     A  small  all  may  be  lost  and  easily  regained;  it  may  very 

*  often,  and  with  groat  wisdom,  be  risqued  for  the  chance  of  a  greater  y 

*  it  may  be  so  small,  an  to  be  little  or  not  at   all  worth   defending  or 
'  caring  for.     Jlnt  to  qui  xomam  perdidiL     But  a  large  all  can  never 

be  recovered  :  it  has  been  amasiing  and  accumulating,  perhaps,  front 
father  .to  son  for  many  g€«gWttiqoB;  or  it  has  been  the  product  of  a 
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*  long  life  of  indastr/dnd  talents  ;  or  the  consequence  of  some  circnin- 

*  stance  which  wiR  never  return.     But  I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell 
<  upon  this.    Without  placing  the  extremes  of  fortune  in  array  against 

*  each  other,  every  man,  whose  all  has  varied  at  different  periods  of  his 

*  life,  can  speak  for  himself,  and  say,  whether  the  deamess  in  which 

*  he  held  these  different  alls  was  equal.     The  lowest  order  of  men  con- 

*  sume  their  all  daily,  as  fast  as  they  acquire  it. 

*  My  Lord,  justice  and  policy  require  that  benefit  and  burthen,  that 

*  the  share  of  power,  and  the  share  of  contribution  to  that  power, 

*  should  be  as  nearly  proportioned  as  possible.    If  aristocracy  will 

*  have  all  power,  they  are  tyrants,  and  unjust  to  the  people ;  because 

*  aristocracy  alone  does  not  bear  the  whole  burthen.    If  the  smallest 

*  individual  of  the  people  contends  to  be  equal  in  power  to  the  greatest 

*  individual,  he  too  is,  in  his  turn,  unjust  in  his  demands  ;  for  his  bur- 

*  then  and  contribution  are  not  equal. 

*  Hitherto,  my  Lord,  I  have  only  argued  against  the  equaUty ;  —  I 
f  shall  now  venture  to  speak  against  the  unwenalUy  of  representation, 

*  or  of  a  share  in  the  government ;  for  the  terms  amount  to  the  same. 

*  Freedom  and  security  ought  surely  to  be  equal  and  universal.     But, 
'  my  Lord,  I  am  not  at  all  backward  to  contend,  that  some  of  the 

*  members  of  a  society  may  be^ee  and  tecure  without  having  a  share 

*  in  the  government.     The  happiness,  and  freedom,  and  security  of  the 

*  whole,  may  even  be  advanced  by  the  exclusion  of  some,  not  from 

*  freedom  and  security,  but  from  a  share  in  the  government.     My 

*  Lord,  extreme  misery,  extreme  dependence,  extreme  ignorance,  ex- 

*  treme  selfishness  (I  mean  that  mistaken  selfishness  which  excludes  all 

*  public  sense),  all  these  are  just  and  proper  causes  of  exclusion  from 

*  a  share  in  the  government,  as  well  as  extreme  criminality,  which  is 

*  admitted  to  exclude ;  for  thither  they  all  tend,  and  there  they  fre- 

*  quently  finish.' 

The  question  is,  whether  all  interests  will  be  best  protected,  where 
the  representatives  are  chosen  by  all  men,  — >  or  where  they  are  elected 
by  considerable  portions  only  of  all  classes  of  men.  This  question 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly  answered  by  setting  out  from  examples 
than  from  general  reasonings.  If  we  suppose  Ireland  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state,  governed  by  its  former  House  of  Commons,  it  will  at 
once  be  admitted,  that  no  shadow  of  just  government  existed,  where 
the  Legislature  were  the  enemies,  instead  of  being  the  protectors  of 
the  Catholics,  who  formed  a  great  class  in  the  community.  That  this 
evil  was  most  cruelly  aggravated  by  the  numbers  of  the  oppressed  is 
true.  But  will  it  be  contended,  that  such  a  government  was  unjust, 
only  because  the  Catholics  were  a  majority  ?  We  have  only  then  to 
^  suppose  the  case  reversed,  —  that  the  Catholics  were  to  assume  the 
whole  power,  and  to  retaliate  upon  the  Protestants,  by  excluding  them 
from  all  political  privilege.  Would  this  be  a  just  or  equal  government? 
That  will  hardly  be  avowed.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing Universal  Sufirage  in  Ireland  ?  It  would  be,  to  do  that  in  substance 
which  no  man  would  propose  in  form.  The  Catholics,  forming  four- 
fifths  of  the  population,  would,  as  far  as  depends  on  laws,  possess  the 
whole  authority  of  the  State.  Such  a  government,  instead  of  protect- 
ing all  interests,  would  be  founded  in  hostility  to  that  which  is  the 
second  interest  in  numbers,  and  in  many  respects  the  first.  The  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed  would,  indeed,  change  places.  We  should 
nave  Catholic  tyrants,  and  Protestant  slaves :  —  but  our  only  consola- 
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tion  would  be,  that  the  Ulaiid  would  contAin  more  t]rTBOt«i  and  fewer 
daves. 

If  tfiere  he  pcrgotis  who  believe  that  niajarjtie«  have  any  power  over 
the  eternal  iirmciples  of  justice,  »r  that  numbers  cati  in  the  leajit  degree 
otfect  the  diiference  between  right  and  wrong,  it  would  be  vain  for  ua 
to  argue  against  those  with  whom  we  have  no  prineiptea  in  common. 
To  all  others  it  must  be  ap|varent,  that  a  repreaentatiun  o€claM3($  might 
pOBsibly  be  60  framed  hh  to  secure  both  interests;  hut  that  a  represen- 
tation of  numbers  must  enslave  the  Protevtant  minority.  That  the 
majority  of  a  people  may  be  a  tyrant  as  much  as  one  or  a  few»i»  mo«t 
apparent  in  the  ca^es  where  a  state  is  divided,  by  conspicuous  marks, 
into  a  permanent  majority  and  minority.  Till  the  principles  of  Tolera- 
tion be  universally  felt,  as  well  as  acknowledgetl,  Religion  will  form 
one  of  these  cases.  Till  reason  and  morah'ty  be  far  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  they  are,  the  outward  diUinctiont*  of  colour  and  feature  will 
form  another,  more  pernicious,  and  less  capable  of  remedy-  Does  any 
man  doubt,  that  the  establishment  of  Universal  Sufirage  among  eman- 
cipated slaves  would  be  only  another  word  for  the  oppression,  if  not 
the  destruction,  of  their  former  masters?  But  is  slavery  itself  really 
more  unjust,  where  the  slaves  are  a  majority,  than  where  they  are  a 
minority  ?  or  may  it  not  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  hold  men  in 
slavery  is  most  mexcusable,  where  society  is  not  built  on  that  unfor- 
tunate foundation,  where  the  supposed  loss  of  their  lidiour  would  be 
an  inconsiderable  evil,  and  where  no  danger  could  be  pretended  from 
their  manumission  ?  Is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  lower  the  right  of 
suffrage  descends  in  a  country  where  the  whites  are  the  majority,  the 
more  cruel  would  be  the  oppression  of  the  enslaved  minority  /  An 
aristocratical  legislature  might  consider,  with  some  impartiality,  the 
disputes  of  the  free  and  of  the  servile  labourers ;  but  a  boay,  influenced 
chiefly  by  the  first  of  these  rival  classes,  must  be  the  oppressors  of  the 
latterl 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  extreme  cases: — they  are  selected  for 
that  reason.  But  the  principle  which  they  strikingly  illustrate  will,  on 
a  very  little  reflection,  be  found  applicable,  in  some  degree,  to  all  com- 
munities of  men. 

The  labouring  classes  are  in  every  country  a  perpetual  majority. 
The  diffusion  of  education  will  doubtless  raise  their  minds,  and  throw 
open  prices  for  the  ambition  of  a  few,  which  will  spread  both  activity 
and  content  among  the  rest.  But  in  the  present  tstate  of  the  population 
and  territory  of  European  countries,  tlie  majority  of  men  nuiMt  earn 
their  subsistence  by  daily  labour.  Notwitlistuitding  local  ditTerencejt^ 
persons  in  this  situation  have  a  general  resemblance  of  character  and 
sameness  of  interest.  Their  interest,  or  what  they  think  their  interesty 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  higher 
orders.  l{  they  are  convidered  as  forming,  tn  this  respect,  one  class  of 
society,  a  share  in  representation  may  be  allotted  to  them,  sufficient  to 
protect  their  interest,  compatible  with  the  equal  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  all  other  classes,  and  regulated  by  a  due  regard  to  all  the 
qualities  which  are  required  in  a  well-composed  legislative  assembly. 
But,  if  representation  be  proportioned  to  numbers  alone,  every  other 
interest  in  society  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude.  No  other 
class  can  be  effectually  represented;  no  other  class  can  have  a  political 
security  for  justice;  no  other  can  have  any  weight  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Legislature.    No  talents,  no  attainments,  but  such  as  recommeud 
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I  to  the  fevoar  of  the  nsBltitcrde,  can  hare  any  adnumion  into  it.  A 
representation  so  constituted  would  produce  the  same  practical  effects 
aa  if  every  man,  whose  income  was  above  a  certain  amount,  were  ex- 
eluded  from  the  right  of  voting.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  proprietors 
whether  they  be  disfranchise,  or  doomed,  in  every  election^  to  form 
a  hopeless  minority. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  representation  founded  on  numbers  only  would 
be  productive  of  gross  inequality  in  that  very  class  to  which  all  others 
are  sacrificed.  The  difference  between  the  people  of  the  country  and 
those  of  towns  is  attended  with  consequences  which  no  contrivance  of 
law  can  obviate.  Towns  are  the  nursery  of  political  feeling.  The  fre- 
qaency  of  meeting,  the  warmth  of  discussion,  the  variety  of  pursuit,  the 
nvalship  of  interest,  the  opportunities  of  information,  even  the  fluctu- 
ations and  extremes  of  fortune,  direct  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants  to 
public  concerns,  and  render  them  the  seats  of  republican  governments. 
Or  the  preservers  of  liberty  in  monarchies.  But  if  this  difference  be 
considerable  among  educated  men,  it  seems  immeasurable  when  we 
contemplate  its  effects  on  the  more  numerous  classes.  Among  them, 
no  strong  public  sentiment  can  be  kept  up  without  numerous  meetings. 
It  is  chiefly  when  they  are  animated  by  a  view  of  their  own  strength 
and  numbers,—  when  they  are  stimulated  by  an  eloquence  suited  to 
dieir  character, —  and  when  the  passions  of  each  are  strengthened  by 
the  like  emotions  of  the  multitude  which  surround  him,  that  the 
thoughts  of  such  men  are  directed  to  subjects  so  far  from  their  com- 
mon callings  as  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth.  All  these  aids  are 
necessarily  wanting  to  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose 
frequent  meetings  are  rendered  impossible  by  distance  and  poverty, 
who  have  few  opportunities  of  beine  excited  by  discussion  or  decla- 
mation, and  very  imperfect  means  of  correspondence  or  concert  with 
those  at  a  distance. 

An  agricultural  people  is  generally  submissive  to  the  laws,  and 
observant  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  —  but  stationary  and  stagnant, 
without  the  enterprise  which  is  the  source  of  improvement,  and  the 
public  spirit  which  preserves  liberty.  If  the  whole  political  power 
of  the  State,  therefore,  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest 
classes,  it  would  be  really  exercised  only  by  the  towns.  About  two- 
^c»venths  of  the  people  of  England  inhabit  towns  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  souls  or  upwards.  A  body  so  large,  strength-^ 
cned  by  union,  discipline,  and  spirit,  would  without  difficulty  domi- 
neer over  the  lifeless  and  scattered  peasants.  In  towns>  the  lower  part 
of  the  middle  classes  are  sometimes  tame ;  while  the  lowest  class  are 
idways  susceptible  of  animation.  But  the  small  freeholders,  and  con- 
siderable farmers,  acquire  an  independence  from  their  position,  which 
makes  them  verv  capable  of  public  spirit. — While  the  classes  below 
them  are  incapable  of  being  permanently  rendered  active  elementa  in 
any  political  combination,  the  dead  weight  of  their  formal  suffrages 
would  only  oppress  the  independent  votes  of  their  superiors.  AH 
active  talent  would,  in  such  a  case,  fly  to  the  towns,  where  alone  its 
power  could  be  felt.  The  choice  o£  the  country  would  be  dictated  b^ 
the  cry  of  the  towns,  wherever  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  take  it 
Arom  the  quiet  influence  of  the  resident  proprietors.  The  country 
itself  would  be  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  dependent  on  the 
democracies  of  the  towns.  Perhaps  the  only  contrivance,  which  can 
in  any  considerable  degree  remedy  the  political  inferiority  of  the  inha* 
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blunts  of  the  country  to  tho«€  of  towns  has  been  adopted  in  tkm 
EnglUh  Constitution*  which,  while  it  secures  an  uoecwdaai  of  lud* 
holders  in  the  Legisltiture,  places  the  dispoMil  of  its  iiiqvl  hmwiwi 
and  envied  seat  a  in  the  hands  of  the  lowesit  claMes  amoM  tlM»  agricttl- 
tural  population*  who  are  capahle  of  employuig  the  rigol  of  aitftigo 
with  spirit  and  effect . 

They  who  think  representation  chiefly  valuable,  because  whole  naliona 
cannot  meet  to  deliberate  in  one  place^  have  formed  a  very  low  DOlilMl 
of  this  great  improvement*  It  is  not  u  contrivance  for  coiivimicfvtiy 
coliecting  or  blindly  executing  all  the  perntciouH  and  unjust  reaola* 
tions  of  ignorant  multitudes.  To  correct  the  faults  of  democratical 
government  is  a  still  more  important  object  of  representation »  thiui  la 
extend  the  sphere  to  which  that  government  may  be  applied.  U 
balances  the  power  of  the  multitude  by  the  influence  of  other  claaaotf 
It  substitutes  skilful  lawgivers  for  those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of 
any  legislative  function ;  and  it  continues  the  trust  long  enough  to 
guard  the  Legislature  from  the  temporary  delusions  ol  the  tieoplc. 
By  a  system  of  Universal  Suflrage  and  Annual  Elections,  all  these 
temperaments  would  be  destroyed*  The  effect  of  crowded  population! 
in  increasing  the  intensity  and  activity  of  the  political  passions,  is  irx- 
tremely  accelerated  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  population  of 
London  and  its  environs  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  other  towns  iu 
England  of  or  above  ten  thousand  souls.  According  to  the  principle 
of  Universal  Suffrage,  it  would  contain  about  two  hundred  and  HlVy 
thousand  electors ;  and  send  fifty-five  menjbers  to  Parliament,  This 
electoral  army  would  be  occupied  for  the  whole  year  in  election  or 
canvass,  or  in  the  endless  animosities  in  which  both  would  be  fertile* 
A  Imndred  candidates  for  their  suffrages  would  be  daily  employed  in 
inflaming  their  passions.  No  time  for  deliberation, —  no  interval  of 
repose  in  which  inflamed  passions  might  stibside,  could  exist.  ^Flie 
representatives  would  naturally  be  the  most  daring,  and,  for  their 
purposes,  the  ablest  of  their  body.  They  must  lead  or  overawe  the 
Legislature.  Every  transient  delusion  or  momentary  phrensy  of  which 
a  multitude  is  susceptible,  must  rush  with  unresisted  violence  into  the 
representative  body.  Such  a  representation  would  differ  in  no  heno* 
ficial  respect  from  the  wildest  democracy.  It  would  he  democraey 
clothed  in  a  specious  disguise,  and  armed  with  more  effective  instru^ 
nients  of  oppression,  —  but  not  wiser  or  more  just  than  the  dL'mocra* 
cies  of  okK  which  Ilohbet^  cullud  *  un  arisiocrary  of  orators,  sometimea 
interrupted  by  the  monarchy  ul' »  single  orator.* 

It  may  be  said,  that  such  reasonings  suppose  the  absence  of  thoso 
moral  restraints  of  property  and  opinion  which  would  temper  th© 
exercise  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of  suffrage.  Land- 
holders would  still  influence  their  tenants,  farmers  their  labourers, 
artisans  and  manufacturers  those  whom  they  employ; — property 
would  still  retain  its  power  over  those  who  depend  on  the  proprietor. 

To  this  statement  we  in  some  respects  accede,  and  on  it  we  build 
our  last  and  most  conclusive  argument  against  Universal  Suffrage-  It 
is  true,  that  in  very  quiet  limes  a  multiplication  of  dependent  voters 
would  only  augment  the  influence  of  wealth.  If  votes  were  bestowed 
on  every  private  soldier»  the  eflect  would  be  only  to  give  a  thousand 
votes  to  the  commanding  officer  who  marched  his  battalion  to  the  poll. 
"Whenever  the  people  felt  little  interest  in  public  affairs,  the  same 
power  would  be  exercised  by  every  master  through  his  dependants. 
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The  traders  who  employ  many  labourers  in  great  cities  would  possess 
the  highest  power ;  —  the  great  consumers  and  landholders  would 
engross  the  remainder ;  —  the  rest  of  the  people  would  be  insignificant. 
As  the  multitude  is  composed  of  those  individuals  who  are  most  incapable 
of  fixed  opinions,  and  as  they  are,  in  their  collective  capacity,  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  present  impulse,  there  is  no  vice  to  which  they  are  so 
liable  as  inconstancy.  Their  passions  are  quickly  worn  out  by  their 
own  violence.  They  become  weary  of  the  excesses  into  which  they 
were  plunged.  Lassitude  and  indifference  succeed  to  their  fury,  and 
are  proportioned  to  its  violence.  They  abandon  public  afiairs  to  any 
hand  disposed  to  guide  them.  They  give  up  their  favourite  measures 
to  reprobation,  and  their  darling  leaders  to  destruction.  Their  acclama- 
tions are  oden  as  loud  around  the  scaffold  of  the  demagogue,  as  around 
his  triumphal  car. 

Under  the  Elective  system,  against  which  we  now  argue,  the 
opposite  evils  of  too  much  strenghtening  wealth,  and  too  much  subjecting 
property  to  the  multitude,  are  likely,  by  turns,  to  prevail.  In  either 
case,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  would 
be  annihilated.  Society,  on  such  a  system,  would  exhibit  a  series  of 
alternate  fits  of  phrensy  and  lethargy.  When  the  people  were 
naturally  disposed  to  violence,  the  mode  of  election  would  inflame  it 
to  madness.  When  they  were  too  much  inclined  of  themselves  to 
listlessness  and  apathy,  it  would  lull  them  to  sleep.  In  these,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  wisely-constituted  represen- 
tation, which  is  a  restraint  on  the  people  in  times  of  heat,  and  a 
stimulant  to  their  sluggishness  when  they  would  otherwise  fall  into 
torpor.  This  even  and  steady  interest  in  public  concerns  is  impossible 
on  a  scheme  which,  in  every  case,  would  aggravate  the  predominant 
excess. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  proprietary  body  must 
be  in  a  state  of  permanent  conspiracy  against  an  extreme  democracy. 
They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  a  constitution  which  grants  them  no 
power  and  no  safety.  Though  property  is  often  borne  down  by  the 
torrent  of  popular  tyranny,  yet  it  has  many  chances  of  prevailing  at 
last.  Proprietors  have  steadiness,  vigilance,  concert,  secrecy,  and,  if 
need  be^  dissimulation.  They  yield  to  the  storm  ;  —  they  regain  their 
natural  ascendant  in  the  calm.  Not  content  with  persuading  the 
people  to  submit  to  salutary  restraints,  they  usually  betray  them,  by 
insensible  degrees,  into  absolute  submission. 

If  the  Commonwealth  does  not  take  this  road  to  slavery,  there  are 
many  paths  that  lead  to  that  state  of  perdition.  A  Demagogue  seizes 
on  that  despotic  power  for  himself,  which  he  for  a  long  time  had  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  his  faction ;  a  victorious  General  leads  his  army 
to  enslave  their  country ;  and  both  these  candidates  for  tyranny  too 
often  find  auxiliaries  m  those  classes  of  society  who  are  at  length 
brought  to  regard  absolute  monarchy  as  an  asylum ;  for,  wherever  pro* 
perty  is  not  allowed  a  great  weight  in  a  free  state,  it  will  destroy 
liberty.  In  either  case,  too,  the  inconstant  rabble  follow  their  leader 
with  as  loud  acclamations  to  the  Dictator's  seat,  as  when  he  led  them 
against  the  Senate.  They  delight  in  the  power  of  him  who  seems  to 
be  their  own  work.  The  history  of  popular  clamour,  even  in  England, 
is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  easy  sometimes  to  work  the  populace  into 
'  a  sedition  for  slavery.' 

These  obvious  consequences  have  disposed  most  advocates  of  Uni- 
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[Tersal  SufTrage  to  propose  Its  combination  with  same  other  ingredtentSt 

f  by  which,  they  tell  us,  that  the  poison  will  be  converted  into  a  remedy. 

The  composition  now  most  in  vogue  is  its  union  with  a  Ballot-     Before 

[  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  proposal,  wc  shall  bestow  a 

[few  words  on  some  other  plans  which  have  been  adopted  or  proposed 

I  to  render  uniform  popular  election  consistent  with  public  quiet*     The 

[most  remarkable  of  these  are  that  of  Mr,  Hume^  where  the  freeholders 

I  Bnd  the  inhabitants  assessed  to  the  poor  elect  those  who  are  to  name 

I  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council ; — that  lately  proposed  in  France, 

1  where  a  popular  body  would   propose  candidates,  from  whom  a  small 

I  number  of  the  most  considerable  proprietors  would  select  the  repre- 

[  aentatives ;  —  and  the  singular  plan  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  which  pro- 

[posed  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  all  persons  rated  to  the  land-tax  or 

[parish-rates  at  2/.  2#.  per  annum,  on   condition  of  their  paying  to  the 

f  puhlic  2/,  2jf.  at  the  time  of  voting;  hot  providing,  that  if  the  number 

of  voters  in  any  district  fell  short  of  four  thousand,  every  man  rated  at 

30/.  per  annum  might  give  a  second  vote,  on  again  paying  the  same 

sum;  and  making  the  same  provisiout  in  case  of  the  same  failure,  for 

third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  votes  for  every  additional    100/.  at  which  the 

[  voter  is  rated,  till  the  number  of  four  thousand  votes  for  the  district 

I  should  bo  completed, 

I  This  plan  of  Mr,  Tooke  is  an  ingenious  stratagem  for  augmenting 
I  the  power  of  wealthy  under  pretence  of  bestowing  suffrage  almost  uni- 
I  versally*  To  that  of  Mr.  Hume  it  is  a  decisive  objection,  that  it  leaves 
[to  the  people  only  those  subordinate  elections  which  would  excite  no 
f  interest  in  their  minds,  and  would  consequently  fail  in  attaining  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  popular  elections.  All  schemes  for  separating 
the  proposition  of  candidates  for  public  office  from  the  choice  of  the 
\  officers,  become  in  practice  a  power  of  nomination  in  the  proposers. 
I  It  is  easy  to  leave  no  choice  to  the  electors,  by  coupling  the  favoured 
I  c^andidates  with  none  but  such  ^^  are  absolutely  ineligible.  Yet  one 
[reasonable  objc^ct  is  conmaon  to  these  projects.  They  all  aim  at  sub- 
Meeting  elections  to  the  joint  induence  of  property  and  popularity.  In 
I  none  of  them  is  overlooked  the  grand  principle  of  equally  securing  all 
\  orders  of  men,  and  interesting  all  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
I  tution.  It  is  possible  that  any  of  them  might  be  in  some  measure 
I  etfectuat ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  mere  wantonness  in  vs  to  make  the 
[  experiment.  By  that  variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  which  seems  so  fan- 
I  tastic,  the  English  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  union  of  the  prin- 
\  tiples  of  property  and  popularity  in  a  manner  much  more  effectual 
I  than  those  which  the  most  celebrated  theorists  have  imagined.  Of  the 
^  three,  perhaps  the  least  unpromising  is  that  of  Mr,  Tooke,  because  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  forms  of  public  and  truly  popular  elections* 

In  the  system  now  established  in  France,  where  the  riglit  of  suffrage 
is  confined  to  those  who  pay  direct  taxes  amounting  to  twelve  pounds 
by  the  year,  the  object  i«  evidently  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  middling  classes*  The  lloyalists  who  are  still  proprietors 
of  the  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom  would  have  preferred  a  greater 
extension  of  suffrage,  in  order  to  multiply  the  votes  of  their  dependants. 
But,  as  llie  subdivision  of  forfeited  estates  has  created  a  numerous  body 
of  small  landowners,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  new 
institutionst  the  law,  which  gives  them  almost  the  whole  elective  power, 
ntay  on  that  account  be  approved  as  politic.  As  a  general  regulationi 
it  is  very  objectionable. 
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,  If  we  were  compelled  to  confine  all  elective  influence  to  one  order, 
we  must  indeed  vest  it  in  the  middling  classes ;  both  because  they  pos- 
sess the  largest  share  of  sense  and  virtue,  and  because  they  have  the 
most  numerous  connections  of  interest  with  the  other  parts  of  society. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  have  a  preponderating  influence,  because 
they  are  likely  to  make  the  best  choice.  But  that  is  not  the  sole 
object  of  representation ;  and,  if  it  were,  there  are  not  wanting  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  unfit  that  they  should  engross  the  whole 
influence.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  or  country  in  which  the 
itiiddling  classes  were  of  a  character  so  respectable  and  improving  as 
they  are  at  this  day  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  this  sound  and  pure  body  have  more  to  hope  from  the  favour  of 
Government  than  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  The  higher  classes 
may,  if  they  please,  be  independent  of  its  influence.  The  lower  are 
almost  below  its  direct  action.  On  the  middling  classes  it  acts  with 
concentrated  and  unbroken  force.  Independent  of  that  local  consider- 
ation, the  virtues  of  that  excellent  class  are  generally  of  a  circumspect 
nature,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  timidity.  They  have  little  of  that 
political  boldness  which  sometimes  belongs  to  commanding  fortune, 
and  often,  in  too  great  a  degree,  to  thoughtless  poverty.  They  require 
encouragement  and  guidance  from  higher  leaders;  and  they  need  ex- 
citement from  the  numbers  and  even  turbulence  of  their  inferiors. 
The  end  of  representation  is  not  a  medium  between  wealth  and  num- 
bers, but  a  combination  of  the  influence  of  both.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  separate  action  of  great  property,  of  deliberate  opinion,  and  of 
popular  spirit,  on  different  parts  of  the  political  system. 

<  That  principle  of  representation,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  <  is  the  best  which 
*  calls  into  activity  the  greatest  number  of  independent  votes,  and 
^  excludes  those  whose  condition  takes  from  them  the  powers  of  deli- 
*.  beration.'  But  even  this  principle,  true  in  general,  cannot  be  uni- 
versally applied.  Many,  who  are  neither  independent  nor  capable  of 
deliberation,  are  at  present  rightly  vested  with  the  elective  franchise, — 
not  because  they  are  qualified  to  make  a  good  general  choice  of  mem<« 
bers, —  but  because  they  indirectly  contribute  to  secure  the  good  com- 
position and  right  conduct  of  the  Legislature.* 

.  •  Even  Mr.  Bentham  admits  a  principle  of  exception  to  the  universality  of 
suffrage.  Wherever  any  class  wants  « the  appropriate  intellectual  aptitude,*  he 
admits  that  they  may  be  excluded,  '  without  prejudice  to  the  interest-compre- 
hension princi];)le.*  it  follows  also,  that  theV  may  be  excluded  if  they  want 
morality,  and  if  they  want  the  capacity  to  cnoose  the  best  guides,  or  the  dis- 
position to  follow  the  wbest  counsel.  He  hesitates  about  the  admission  of 
female  electors.  Not  surely  because  women  want  sense  or  virtue,  nor  chiefly  for 
their  dependence, —  but  for  domestic  peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  duties  of  their 
sex  —  of  the  character  best  adapted  to  the  performance  of  those  duties.  He 
proposes  also  to  exclude  those  who  cannot  read.  If  he  confines  suffi-age  to 
males,  he  must  admit  that  multitudes  of  persons,  well  qualified  to  make  a  good 
choice,  may  be  excluded  for  the  sake  of  other  Interests  of  society.     The  non- 


pnnciples  would  let  m  many  other  exclusions,  m  our  opmion 
extensive.  Against  the  second  we  altogether  protest.  We  would  exclude  no 
ipm  merely  as  a  probable  means  of  promoting  improvement  Mr.  B.,  on  this  one 
oecnion,  takes  into  his  account  '  collateral  efiects.'  Had  he  considered  the 
secondary  consequences  of  political  institutions  with  the  same  care  ai  he  has 
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The  question  of  Ballot  remaini*  On  ballot  the  advocates  of  Uni- 
versiil  Suffrage  seem  txclusively  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their 
scheme.  Without  ballot,  they  appear  tacitly  to  admit  that  Universal 
Suffrage  would  be  an  impracticable  and  pernicious  proposal.  But  all 
mules  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  said,  may  annually  vote  at  elections  with 
quiet  and  independence,  if  a  ballot  enables  them  to  give  their  votes 
•ecretty.  Whether  this  expectation  be  reasonable,  is  the  question  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  dispute  s»eems  now  to  depf;nd* 

The  first  objection  to  this  proposal  is,  that  ballot  would  not  produce 
secrecy.  Even  in  those  clashes  of  men  who  are  most  accustomed  to 
keep  their  own  secret,  the  effect  of  ballot  is  very  unequal  and  un<» 
certain.  The  common  case  of  clubs,  in  which  a  small  minority  is 
generally  suificient  to  exclude  a  candidate,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
Where  the  club  is  numerous,  the  secret  may  be  kept,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  few  who  reject;  but  in  small  clubs,  where  the  dis- 
sentients may  amount  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole,  they 
are  almost  always  ascertained*  The  practice,  it  is  true,  is,  in  iheii'e 
caaeii  still  useful ;  but  it  is  only  because  it  is  agreed  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
coiiTention,  that  an  exclusion  by  ballot  is  not  a  just  cause  of  offence. 
It  prevents  quarrel,  not  disclosure.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr*  B. 
allows  that  ballot  does  not  secure  secrecy  or  independent  choice*  The 
example  of  the  elections  at  the  India  House  is  very  unfortunately 
selected.  For  every  thing  which  a  ballot  is  supposed  to  prevent  is 
to  be  found  in  these  elections :  —  public  and  private  canvass,  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  friendship,  connection,  gratitude,  expectation ;  pro- 
mises almost  universally  made  and  observed ;  votes  generally  if  not 
always  known  ;  as  much  regard,  indeed,  to  public  grounds  ot  prefer* 
ence  as  in  most  other  bodies  ;  but  scarcely  any  exclusion  of  private 
motives,  unless  it  be  the  apprehension  of  incurring  resentment,  which 
is  naturally  confined  within  narrow  limits,  by  the  independent  con- 
dition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  electors.  In  general,  indeed,  they 
refuse  the  secrecy  which  the  Legislature  seems  to  tender  to  them. 
From  kindness,  from  esteem,  from  other  motives,  they  are  desirous  that 
their  votes  should  be  known  to  candidates  whom  they  favour ;  and 
what  is  disclosed  to  friends,  is  speedily  discovered  by  opponents. 

If  die  baMot  should  be  thought  a  less  offensive  mode  of  voting 
against  an  individual  than  the  voice,  this  slight  advantage  is  altogether 
confined  to  those  classes  of  society  who  have  leisure  for  such  fantastic 
rehnements.  In  these  cases,  indeed,  the  efficacy  of  ballot  is  counter* 
acted  by  obvious  causes.  But  are  none  such  likely,  or  rather  sure,  to 
act  on  the  two  millions  of  voters  who  would  be  given  to  us  by  univer* 
sal  suffrage?  Let  us  examine  them  closely.  Will  the  country  la» 
bourer  ever  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  means  of  secrecy?  To 
believe  this,  we  must  suppose  that  he  performs  the  most  important  act 
of  his  life,  that  which  most  flatters  his  pride,  and  gratifies  his  luclinationy 
without  speaking  of  his  intention  before,  or  boasting  of  his  vote  when^ 
he  has  given  it.  His  life  has  no  secrets.  The  circle  of  his  village  ia. 
too  small  for  concealment.  His  wife,  his  children,  his  fellow- labourers, 
the  companions  of  his  recreations^  know  all  that  he  does,  and  almost 


done  those  of  criminal  acts,  we  cannot  think  it  possible  that  we  should  have 
dissented  so  widely  from  his  opinioti-  The  consideration  of  '  collateral  cfTects' 
nigbi  have  prevented  some  suggestions^  which  only  Mr.  B.*9  enemies  will  ever 
quote  without  necessity. 
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all  that  he  thinks.  Can  any  one  believe. that  he  would  pass  the  even- 
ing before,  or  the  evening  after,  the  day  of  election,  at  his  alehouse, 
wrapt  up  in  the  secrecy  of  a  Venetian  senator,  and  concealing  a 
suffrage  as  he  would  do  a  murder  ?  If  his  character  disposed  him  to 
secrecv,  would  his  situation  allow  it  ?  His  landlord,  or  his  employer, 
or  their  agents,  or  the  leaders  of  a  party  in  the  election,  could  never 
have  any  difficulty  in  discovering  him.  The  simple  acts  of  writing  his 
vote,  of  delivering  it  at  the  poll,  or  sending  it  if  he  could  not  attend, 
would  betray  his  secret  in  spite  of  the  most  complicated  ballot  ever 
contrived  in  Venice.  In  great  towns,  the  very  mention  of  secret  suf- 
frage is  ridiculous.  By  what  contrivance  are  public  meetings  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  London  electors  to  be  prevented? 
There  may  be  quiet  and  secrecy  at  the  poll ;  but  this  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  publicity  and  tumult  at  other  meetings  occasioned  by 
the  election.  A  candidate  will  not  forego  the  means  of  success  which 
such  meetings  afford.  The  votes  of  those  who  attend  them  must  be 
always  known.  If  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten  were  dispersed  among 
a  Westminster  mob  while  candidates  were  speaking,  they  would  catch 
its  spirit,  and  betray  their  votes  by  huzzas  and  hisses.  Candidates 
and  their  partisans,  committees  in  parishes,  agents  in  every  street 
during  an  active  canvass,  would  quickly  learn  the  secret  of  almost  any 
man  in  Westminster.  The  few  who  affected  mystery  would  be  detected 
by  their  neighbours.  The  evasive  answer  of  the  ablest  of  such  dis- 
semblers to  his  favoured  friend  or  party  would  be  observably  different, 
at  least  in  tone  and  manner,  from  that  which  he  gave  to  the  enemy. 
The  zeal,  attachment,  and  enthusiasm  which  must  prevail  in  such  elec- 
tions, as  long  as  they  continue  really  popular,  would  probably  bring  all 
recurrence  to  means  of  secrecy  into  discredit,  and  very  speedily  into 
general  disuse.  Even  the  smaller  tradesmen,  to  whom  ballot  might 
seem  desirable  as  a  shield  from  the  displeasure  of  their  opulent  cus- 
tomers, would  betray  the  part  they  took  in  the  election,  by  their 
ambition  to  be  leaders  in  their  parishes.  The  formality  of  a  ballot 
might  remain;  but  the  object  of  secrecy  is  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  such  elections. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  if  secrecy  of  suffrage  could  be  really 
adopted,  it  would,  in  practice,  contract,  instead  of  extending,  the 
elective  franchise,  by  abating,  if  not  extinguishing,  the  strongest  in- 
ducements  to  its  exercise.  All  wise  laws  contain  m  themselves  effec- 
tual means  for  their  own  execution ;  but,  where  votes  are  secret, 
scarcely  any  motive  for  voting  is  left  to  the  majority  of  electors.  In  a 
blind  eagerness  to  free  the  franchise  from  influence,  nearly  all  the 
common  motives  for  its  exercjae  are  taken  away.  The  common  elector 
is  neither  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  superiors,  nor  the  kindness  of  his 
fellows,  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes.  From 
all  these,  secrecy  must  exclude  him.  He  is  forbidden  to  strengthen 
his  conviction,  to  kindle  his  zeal,  to  conquer  his  fears  or  selfishness,  in 
numerous  meetings  of  those  with  w.hom  he  agrees  ;  for,  if  he  attends 
such  meetings,  he  must  publish  his  suffrage,  and  the  ballot,  in  his 
case,  becomes  altogether  illusoiy.  Every  blameable  motive  of  interest, 
every  pardonable  inducement  of  personal  partiality,  are,  indeed,  taken 
away.  But  what  is  left  in  their  place  ?  Nothing  but  a  mere  sense  of 
public  duty,  unaided  by  the  popular  discipline  which  gives  fervour 
and  vigour  to  public  sentiments.  A  wise  Jawgiver  does  not  trust  to  a 
general  sense  of  duty  in  the  most  unimportant  law.    If  such  a  prin* 
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ctpie  could  he  trusted,  laws  would  be  unnecessary.  Yet  to  thia  cold 
feeling,  stripped  of  ali  its  natural  and  most  powerful  aids»  would  the 
sjsteai  of  secret  suitrage  alone  trust  for  its  execution.  At  the  poll  it 
is  said  to  be  sufficient,  because  all  temptations  to  do  ill  are  supposed 
to  be  taken  away.  But  the  motives  by  which  electors  are  induced  to 
go  to  a  poll  have  been  totally  overlooked.  The  inferior  classes,  for 
whom  this  whole  system  h  contrived,  would,  in  its  practice,  be  speedily 
disfranchised,  lliey  would  soon  reltnciuish  a  privilege  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  troublesome  duty.  Tlicir  public  princi|)1es  are  oi\en 
generous ;  but  they  do  not  arise  from  secret  meditation,  atijl  they  do 
not  flourish  in  solitude. 

Lasify,  U  secret  suffrage  were  to  be  permanently  practised  by  all 
voters,  it  would  deprive  election  of  all  its  popular  c|ualities»  and  of 
many  of  its  beneficial  elFects.  The  great  object  of  popular  elections 
is  to  inspire  and  strengthen  the  love  of  liberty.  On  the  strength  ol 
that  sentiment  freedom  wholly  depends*  not  only  for  its  security 
against  the  power  of  tin»e  and  of  enemies,  but  for  its  efficiency  and 
reality  while  it  lasts.  If  we  could  suppose  a  people  perfectly  indif* 
ferent  to  political  measures,  and  without  any  disposition  to  take  a  part 
in  public  afiairs,  the  most  perfect  forms  and  institutions  of  liberty 
would  be  among  them  a  dead  letter,  1*he  most  elaborate  machinery 
would  stand  still  for  want  of  a  moving  power.  In  proportion  as  a 
people  sinks  more  near  to  that  slavish  apathy,  their  constitution 
Decomes  to  €at  vain,  and  their  best  laws  impotent.  Institutions  are 
carried  into  effect  by  men,  and'  men  are  moved  to  action  by  their 
feelings.  A  system  of  liberty  can  be  executed  only  by  men  who  love 
liberty*  With  the  spirit  of  liberty,  very  unpromising  forms  grow  into 
an  excellent  Government.  Without  it,  the  most  specious  cannot  last, 
and  are  not  worth  preserving.  The  institutions  of  a  free  State  arc 
safest  and  most  effective  when  numerous  bodies  of  men  exercise  their 
political  rights  with  pleasure  and  pride  —  consequently,  with  zeal  and 
boldness, —  when  these  rights  are  endeared  to  them  by  tradition  and 
by  habit,  as  well  as  by  conviction  and  feeling  of  their  inestimable 
value, — and  when  the  mode  of  exercising  privileges  is  such  as  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  all  who  view  it,  ana  to  spread  through  the 
whole  society  a  jealous  love  of  popular  rights  and  a  proneness  to  repel 
with  indignation  every  encroachment  on  it. 

Popular  elections  contribute  to  these  objects,  partly  by  the  character 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
give  their  suffrage.  Assemblies  of  the  people  of  great  cities  are 
indeed  very  ill  qualified  to  exercise  authority  ;  hut  without  their  occa- 
sional use,  it  can  never  be  strongly  cui^bed.  Numbers  are  nowhere 
^Ise  to  be  collected.  On  numbers  alone,  much  of  their  power 
depends.  In  nuinerous  meetings,  every  man  catches  animation  from 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  and  gathers  courage  front  the  strength 
of  a  multitude.  Such  assemblies,  and  they  alone,  with  all  their  defects 
and  errors,  have  the  privilege  of  inspiring  many  huinun  beings  with  a 
perfect,  however  transient,  diainterestedness,  and  rendering  the  most 
ordinary  men  capable  of  foregoing  interest,  and  forgetting  self,  in  the 
Enthusiasm  of  zeal  for  a  common  cause.  Tlieir  vices  are  a  corrective 
of  the  deliberating  selfishnciss  of  their  superiors.  Their  bad  as  well 
^  as  good  (lualities  render  them  the  portion  of  society  the  most  sus- 
ceptible ot  impressions,  and  the  most  accessible  to  public  feelings.  They 
are  fitted  to  produce  that  democratic  spirit  which,  tempered  in  its 
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^Moayexx^^yuft.^  jjo^inj.     h,  m -f^sj  Tryt^  ^sias, 
A^eJuMi^  'b^i4iv»rj.  kji4ikMf|Sk  5iirae 

iLr«^  t^ufe;  <i»u4^ju:«a«^  friea^4if  dievifiici  «cae  ftt«9«e.  Bus 
fur  ei^^«^yft  are  bj  f!ir  ue  m^uc  jiu£  dhe  dmc  tiSist^n:  ^  mL 
IHMI«^A*4M.     TImj  are  hrtagM  tayyrfufr  br  s^  C^narTgiCiia  ;— " 
Itt^e  »  :^iu  <JM(racter ; —  titij  i*T«yiiij  die  csH^nft  or  fuaiLe 
'^iC^  \»^^:cJttkK  tsutiu  fd  aJi  rai;ik«  and  op«aA»ft; — jod,  in  :i« 

fmwmd  hy  «  |^«Mi!r<i>wi  OMibitiMk*     Hesce  tWr  derive  a 
Mbd  i^ii^e  a  Mr^iA*  r/f  M:if ^iMffftaftce,  to  tfacsr  i 

Mft  //f  tl««ir  <#itn  terio'cuAeM  aoMl  digmtr  to  ockcr 
[ryr  tli<;  4^itF4^UiffH  Aftd  evefk  to  tlMte  wliicii,  at  odMr 
imm  tt4m9inidlff  C40npmtd  of  elector^ 

In  tUfCtiiptrnf  poVtticid  prioctplc*  cea^e  to  be  mere  ahtfiacnoofc.  IWej 
IMre  ttfihitditd  in  indltlduadit ;  and  tiiie  cold  cooTicsioa  mi  a  track,  «r 
the  iar»gu»4  w^^tAMum  of  a  measure,  is  aairoated  bj  MinTiiii  lor 
leader*^  aiid  tiontility  t^i  9A^tr%aauc^  Every  political  pimnn  k  wanned 
in  the  vmuU^M*  Kven  tbe  ootwau'd  circumstances  of  tbe  sceae  strike 
tbe  MtMf^ifWt^mif  and  afflict  tbe  feelings.  Tbe  recital  mi  them  daOj 
sprea^ls  i^ithusiasm  oter  a  country.  The  rarious  fiHtnnes  of  tbe 
combat  excite  anxiety  and  aytatton  on  all  sides;  and  an  opportnnity 
{#  oflere<l  of  di»cus»ing  almost  every  political  question,  under  circuB&> 
sUn<;e*  irliere  the  fiearts  of  bearers  and  readers  take  part  in  tbe  argu- 
ment ;  and  tlfo  iMue  of  a  controversy  is  regarded  by  tbe  nation  witb 
•ome  di*|(ree  of  the  same  solicitude  as  the  event  of  a  battle.  In  tbis 
manner  i«  formed  democratical  ascendency,  which  is  most  perfect 
irlien  the  greatewt  nurnbem  of  independent  judgments  influence  the 
mea«ureii  ni  («oVernmenL  Heading  may,  indeed,  increase  the  number 
•ud  int^YJligifiice  of  tlfo«c  whose  sentiments  compose  public  opinion; 
but  nufiioroiJN  ninusiulAlvUf  and  coniequently  popular  elections,  can 
•liifii>  gitneratc  the  courage  and  zeal  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
itfi  lutwvr, 

With  thcMO  effectii  it  in  apparent  that  secret  suffice  is  absolutely 
incofniMitihlo.  'Hiey  cannot  oxitt  together.  Assemblies  to  elect,  or 
il«sinnmii*N  during  elections,  make  all  suffrages  known.  Ibe  publicity 
Olid  hohlnunN  in  whicli  voters  give  their  sufl&age  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  pupiiliir  elections,  and  greatly  contribute  to  their  animating  effecU 
The  ndvocntos  uf  ballot  tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  would  destroy  canvass 
and  tumult.  But  utler  the  destruction  of  canvass,  elections  would  no 
longor  teach  humility  to  the  great,  nor  self-esteem  to  the  humble. 
Wcro  tho  cauN(«s  of  tumult  destroyed,  elections  would  no  longer  be 
liursttrivM  of  political  seal,  and  instruments  for  rousing  national  spirit, 
Tho  IViomls  of  lihoKy  ought  rather  to  view  the  turbulence  ot  the 
paoplp  with  indulgence  and  pardon,  powerfully  tending  to  exercise 
and  invigorate  their  public  spirit.  It  is  not  to  be  extinguished^  but  to 
b«  rendered  sato  by  countervailing  institutions  of  an  opposite  (pendency 
bi  other  partM  of  the  constitutional  system. 

The  (triginal  fallacy,  which  is  the  source  of  all  erroneous  reasoning 
bi  lUvour  of  ballot,  is  the  assumption  tliat  the  value  of  popular  elec- 
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[tions  chiefly  di'pen<U  on  (he  exercise  of  a  deliberate  judgment  by  the 

Telectom.     The  wholt;  aaxiety  of  iu  advocates  i%  to  remove  the  cauftes 

l^'hich  might  disturb  a  comiiderate  choice*     In  order  to  obtaiti  such  a 

choice,  whick  is  mti  the  great  purpose  of  popular  elections,  the  specu- 

J  lators  irauld    deprive   them  of  the  power  to  excite  and  dilFuRC  imhlie 

l^nriif — the  great  and  ineiitinuible  service  wluch  a  due  proportion  of 

Ipuch  elections  rendtrs  to  a  free  8taU'.     In  order  to  make  the  forms  of 

[democracy  uuiversaJ,  their  plan  would  universally  extinguish  its  spirits 

In  a  commonwealth   where  Universal  Suiirage  was  already  ej^tabli«hed« 

buUot  might  perhups  be  admissible  as  an  expedient  for  tempering  such 

an  extreme  ueroocracy.     Even  there,  it   might  be  objected  to,   as  one 

of  those   remediea  for    licentiousness  which    are  likely   to  endangtf 

liberty  by  deatroy ing  all  democratic  spirit*    It  would  be  one  of  those 

dexterous  frauds  by  which  the  people  are  ckflea  vreuied  from  the 

[exertion  of  their  privileges^ 

On  the  frequency  of  elections  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  ta 

[dwell  at  present-      They  may  be  too  frequent  for  exciting  universal 

attention  and  national  sympathy.     Whatever  is  very  frequent  becomes 

Ikmiliar.     It  is  viewed   with   little   interest,  and   done  with  no   spiriu 

We  subjoin  the  following  argument  agninfit  annual  election   from  aa 

I  Unpublished  work  of  Mr.  Bentham.  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  lo 

Ifwess^ — not  ioT  the  puerile  purpose  of  charging  him  with   incon- 

^  aistency,  but  because  it  coiUain«  ujumswerable  reasontogy  conveyed  ta 

I  clear  and  precise  language, 

*  Next  to  the  having  Ho  periodical  elections,  is  the  having  them  ai 

*  frequent  as  possible.  Why  ?  Ilccause«  the  oftener  they  come  round» 
^  the  less  the  danger  is  of  a  change.     As  the  mischiefs  of  changing  «• 

*  often  as  you  might  change  are  so  palpable,  and  as  you  see  no  more 

*  reason  for  changing  one  lime  than  another^  you  even  take  things  at 
'  they  are^  and  enter  iato  a  sort  of  implicit  engagement  with  yourself 
^  not  to  change  at  all. 

*  This  ij  no  speculative  conjectutic  i  it  is  but  a  key  to  facU  offered 

*  by  experience.     In  England*  wherever  regular  jiucccjssion  is  not  the 

*  object*,  annual  eJectioiih  prove  in  effect  appointment*  for  life,  subject 

*  only  lo  a  perioilical  power  of  a  motion  which  is  rarely  exercised  fi 

*  while  longer  ternij*  produce  frequent  changet,  and  still  more  frequent 

*  struggles. I'  (Hejuarks  on  the  Judicial  EstablJshtnents  in  FrancCi 
chap.  5.  title  3.) 

Rotation,  or  temporary  exclusion,  after  a  certain  period,  are  contri* 
vauces  easily  evaded ;  and  they  undistinguishingly  exclude  the  wi»e 
and  the  foolish*  the  honest  and  the  corrupt.  Talent  and  virtue  are  too 
rare  for  such  plans.  To  reject  the  benefit  of  experience  must  always 
be  unwise.  It  is  vain  lo  answer,  that  if,*  by  annual  elections,  the  same 
members  were  to  have  seats  for  life,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  people 
approved  their  public  conduct.  There  would  be  much  ofteiicr  an 
acquiescence  from  the  evil  of  frequent  contest,  than  a  continued  pre- 
ference of  political  merit.     We  may  add,  that  in  Parliamentary  elec- 


*  Examples  :  Lord  Mayor  of  London :  SbcriUBi  of  London. 

t  Examples  :  ChanilHTlain  of  London  :  Chiiimiim  of  the  Justices  of  the  Pnicc 
for  Middlesex :  Presfident  of  the  flo)Til  Society :  (to  which  may  be  lulded,  the 
Cointtioti  ('ouncti  of  London.) 

t   Example :  Menihci-  oi'  PRrfminmit. 
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tions,  some  change  of  members,  more  risk  of  change,  and  considerabf^ 
contest,  are  in  themselves  advantageous  to  public  hberty. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  such  thoughts  as  have 
occurred  to  us  on  those  plans  of  Constitutional  Reform  which  might 
gradually  unite  the  most  reasonable  Friends  of  Freedom,  and  of  which 
we  should  not  be  without  hope,  that  some  part  might  one  day  be 
adopted  under  the  conduct  of  a  firm  as  well  as  liberal  Government, 
and  when  almost  all  reformers  shall  have  openly  renounced  those  ex- 
travagant opinions  which  supply  the  champions  of  abuse  with  the  most 
effective  weapons. 

We  close  with  a  few  words  on  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Bentham  has 
frequently  adverted  —  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  system  which  we  oppose  is  established  in  that  Republic, —  and  it 
is  said  to  be  attended  with  no  mischievous  effects. 

To  this  we  answer,  that,  in  America,  Universal  Suffrage  is  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception.  In  twelve  out  of  the  nineteen  States  which 
compose  that  immense  Confederacy,  the  disgraceful  institution  of 
Slavery  deprives  great  multitudes  not  only  of  political  franchises,  but 
of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  all  mankind.  The  numbers  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Slave  States  in  Congress  is  proportioned  to  their  popu- 
lation, whether  slaves  or  freemen ;  a  provision  arising,  indeed,  from  the 
most  abominable  of  all  human  institutions,  but  recognising  the  just 
principle,  that  property  is  one  of  the  elements  of  every  wise  represen- 
tation. In  many,  the  white  complexion  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
suffrage ;  and  the  disfranchised  are  separated  from  the  privileged  order 
by  a  physical  boundary,  which  no  individual  can  ever  pass.  In  countries 
of  slavery,  where  to  be  free  is  to  be  noble,  the  universal  distribution  of 
privilege  among  the  ruling  caste  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  pride  with  which  each  man  regards  the  dignity  of  the  whole 
order,  especially  when  they  are  all  distinguished  from  their  slaves  by 
the  same  conspicuous  and  indelible  marks.  Yet,  in  Virginia,  which  had 
long  been  the  ruling  State  of  the  Confederacy,  even  the  citizens  of  the 
governing  class  cannot  vote  without  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate. 
A  real  or  personal  estate  is  required  in  New  England,  the  antient  seat 
of  the  character  and  spirit  of  America ;  the  parent  of  those  seameil 
who,  with  a  courage  and  skill  worthy  of  our  common  forefathers,  hav^ 
piet  the  followers  of  Nelson  in  war ;  the  nursery  of  the  intelligent  and 
moral,  as  well  as  hardy  and  laborious  race,  who  now  annually  colonize 
the  vast  regions  of  the  West. 

But  were  the  fact  otherwise.  America  contains  few  large,  and  no 
very  great  towns ;  —  the  people  are  dispersed,  and  agricultural ;  —  and, 
perhaps,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  landowners,  or  have 
that  immediate  expectation  of  becoming  proprietors,  which  produces 
nearly  the  same  effect  on  character  with  the  possession  of  property. 
Adventurers  who,  in  other  countries,  disturb  society,  are  there  natu- 
rally attracted  towards  the  frontier,  where  they  pave  the  way  for  in- 
dustry, and  become  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  There  is  no  part  of 
their  people  in  the  situation  where  democracy  is  dangerous,  or  even 
usually  powerful.  The  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants,  their  distance 
from  the  scene  of  great  affairs,  are  perhaps  likely  rather  to  make  the 
spirit  of  liberty  among  them  languid,  than  to  rouse  it  to  excess.  The 
majority  are  in  the  condition  which  is  elsewhere  considered  as  a  pledgq 
of  independence,  and  a  qualification  for  suffrage.     They  have  no  popu« 
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Ifaice;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  either  landholders^  or  just  about 
I  to  be  so.     No  j>art»  then,  of  the  preceding  argument  i»  inconsistent 

with  the  example  of  yVraerica,  even  were  Universal  Suffrage  established 
I  Ihere. 

In  what  manner  tfie  present  Elective  system  of  America  may  acit  at 
[the  remote  period  when  the  progress  of  society  shall  have  conducted 
[that  country  to  the  crowded  cities  and  unequal  fortunes  of  Europe,  no 
I  man  will  pretend  to  foresee,  except  those  whose  presumptuous  folly 
[disables  them  from  forming  probable  conjectures  on  such  subjects      If, 

from  the  unparalleled  situation  of  America,  the  present  usages  should 

quietly  prevail  for  a  very  long  time,  they  may  insensibly  adapt  them* 

•elves  to  the  gradual  changes  in  the  national  condition,  and  at  length 
I  be  found  capable  of  subsisting  in  a  state  of  things  to  which,  if  they  had 
tbeen  suddenly  introduced,  they  would  have  proved  irreconcileabJy  ad- 
[ terse.  In  the  thinly  peopled  States  of  the  West,  Universal  Suffrage 
[itself  may  be  so  long  exercised  without  the  possibility  of  danger^  as  to 
Icreate  a  national  habit  which  may  be  strong  enough  to  render  its  excr* 
Jcise  safe  in  the  midst  of  an  indigent  populace.  In  that  long  tranquillity 
lU  may  languish  into  forms,  and  these  (orms  may  soon  follow  the  spirit. 
I  For  a  period  far  exceeding  our  foresight,  it  cannot  affuct  the  confe- 
ideracv  further  than  the  effect  which  may  arise  from  very  popular  dec* 
Itionsin  a  few  of  the  larger  western  towns.  The  interior  order  of  the 
I  country  where  it  is  adopted  will  be  aided  by  the  compression  of  its 
[former  and  more  compact  confederates.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
flixtremely  popular  system  wliich  prevails  in  some  Anjcrican  elections 
"  may,  in  future  times,  be  found  not  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
I  balance  the  growing  influence  of  wealth  in  the  South,  and  the  ten^* 
I  dencies  towards  Toryism  which  are  of  late  perceptible  in  New  England^ 
^  The  operation  of  different  principles  on  elections,  in  various  parts  of 

the  Continent,  may  even  now  be  discerned.  Some  remarkable  fact* 
ibave  already  appeared.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have*  a  prac^ 
l4ical  proof  that  ballot  is  not  attended  with  secrecy.  We  also  knowf, 
]  that  committees,  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  and  democratic 

parties,  instruct  their  partisans  how  they  are  to  vote  at  every  election; 
Land  tliat  in  this  manner  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  who  now 

predominate  in  tlieir  Cauct4S^  or  Committee  at  Washington,  do  in  eflect 


•  Fcoron,   138,  &c.     How  could  this  intelligent  writer  treat  the  absence  of 
I  tumult,  in  such  u  city  and  country,  us  bt^onng  unv   resemblance  to  the  like 
I  ^rcumstitncc  in  Eurofie? 
I J   +  Id.  320. 

I  -  ^  The  following  account  of  this  stnmge  tenn  will  sliow  it^  prc»lJ4*blc  origin^ 
1  iuid  the  long-experienced  cfficucv  t»f  such  an  expedient  fur  controlling  ImJIot:  — 
,  *  About  the  year  4738,  the  fatlicr  of  8«i}nicl  A«luiii?»»  imtl  twent)  utlierti  who 
I  *  lived  in  the  North  or  Shipping  pert  of  BoAton,  nsctl  to  meet,  to  tuakv  a  Cattru*^ 
I  '  and  lay  their  phin  fur  introducing  certain  persouii  into  [ilaces  of  trust.     EocK^ 

'  di»trU)uted  the  hiiUois  in  liiN  t>wii  circle,  anJ  they  gcnenilly  conied  the  elec- 
tion.    In  this  umnner  Mr.  8.  Adams  first  becatne  repre»entiitive  for  Boston.^ 
!•  Ctiti4rtuing  mcnns   electionosruig/  —  GordoHf  IJUL  Am,  Hct^^l,,  i.  p.  21G,  Note. 
[London,   ITHbf. 

I  It  is  conjectured,  that  os  this  pructice  originated  in  the  Shippinjj  Part  of 
|Bo8ton,  *  Caucus*  wa;*  a  corniption  of  Caulkers  Meeting.  —  For  ihit*  intoniiutHin 

wc  are  inilebted   to  Pickering'?*  Anieriiuii  Vocabulary  (Boston^  IblG)  j  li  modest 
i  sensible  book,  o(  which  the  [»riticipnl  fault  is,  that  the  author  nitcribcs  loo 
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Bominate  to  all  the  important  offices  in  North  America.  Thus,  we 
already  see  combinations  formed,  and  interests  arising,  on  which  the 
future  government  of  the  Confederacy  nay  depend  more  than  on  the 
forms  of  election,  or  the  letter  of  its  present  laws.  Those  who  con- 
demn the  principle  of  party  may  disapprove  these  associations  as 
unconstitutional.  To  us,  who  consider  parties  as  inseparable  from 
liberty,  they  seem  remarkable  as  examples  of  those  undesigned  and 
unforeseen  correctives  of  inconvenient  laws  which  spring  out  of  the 
,  circumstances  of  society.  The  election  of  so  great  a  magistrate  as  the 
President,  by  great  numbers  of  electors,  scattered  over  a  vast  continent^ 
without  the  power  of  concert,  or  the  means  of  personal  knowledge, 
would  naturally  produce  confusion,  if  it  were  not  tempered  by  the  con* 
fidehce  of  the  members  of  both  parties  in  the  judgment  of  their  respec- 
tive lelulers.  The  permanence  oi  these  leaders,  slowly  raised  by  a 
sort  of  insensible  election  to  the  conduct  of  parties,  tends  to  counteract 
the  evil  of  that  system  of  periodical  removal,  which  is  peculiarly  incon- 
venient in  its  application  to  important  executive  offices.  The  internal 
discipline  of  parties  may  be  found  to  be  a  principle  of  subordination  of 
great  value  m  Republican  Institutions.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  aifaira 
of  the  United  States  have  hitherto  bten  generally  administered,  in 
times  of  great  difficulty  and  under  a  succession  of  Presidents,  with  a 
ibrbearance,  circumspection,  constancy,  and  vigour,  not  surpassed  by 
those  commonwealths  who  have  been  most  justly  renowned  for  the  wis- 
dom of  their  councils.  The  only  disgrace  or  danger  which  we  perceive 
impending  over  America  arises  from  the  execrable  institution  of 
Slavery, —  the  unjust  disfranchisement  of  free  Blacks, —  the  trading  in 
slaves  carried  on  from  State  to  State, —  and  the  dissolute  and  violent 
character  of  those  adventurers,  whose  impatience  for  guilty  wealth 
spreads  the  horrors  of  slavery  over  the  new  acquisitions  in  the  South.^ 
Let  the  Lawgivers  of  that  Imperial  Republic  deeply  consider  how 
powerfully  these  disgraceful  circumstances  tend  to  weaken  the  love  of 
Liberty, —  the  only  bond  which  can  hold  together  such  vast  territories^ 
and  therefore  the  only  source  and  guard  of  the  tranquillity  and  great- 
ness of  America^t 

much  importance  to  some  English  writers,  who  are  not  objects  of  mncfa  reverence 
to  a  near  observer.  Mr.  Pickering's  volume,  however,  deserves  a  place  in  English 
fibraries. 

*  See  Mr.Fearon's  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  Mississippi,  and  hi» 
frkhtiul  extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  New  Orieans. 

f-  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  ever  composed  on  the  question  of  Reform  in 
Parliament  was  published -in  reply  to  this  Essay,  by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy,  in  182K  It  is  entitled,  **  Statement  of  the  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ^ 
with  a  Reply  td  the  Objections  of  the  Edinbuiigh  Review^  No.  61.**  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  advantages  of  an  expended  suffiioge  and  vote  by  ballot  established 
on  incontrovertible  ana  triumphant  grounds  should  peruse  that  admirable  and 
unanswerable  production. 
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A  SPECIFIC  PLAN  OF  REFORM; 

rOill'AlilKt;  TNB  OtsrRANCHl»F.ME?VT  OP  OKLl^tai  ENT  aUROtGttS — THR  TRANH^ 

FEWRNCe    OF    THE    ELECTIVF    FRANTIllSE    TO  LAKUF    COltM ttUI Al.    TOWA* A 

CHANGE    IN    THK    SCOTCH    SYSTEM    OP   REPRESENTATION  —  AND    Till;   MlvSTOK- 
ATION  or  TRtKKNtAJ.  PAIILIAIIENTS  « 

It  U  peculiarly  difficult  to  make  the  supporters  of  Moikratc  Rtfrorm 
act  ii&  one  body :  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  opinions  they  are 
gubject  to  great  divisions*.  This  has  been  always  the  main  *iource  of 
their  weakness^  and  the  standing  reproach  of  their  oppotients  on  both 
sides.  While  one  of  the  extreme  factiong  see,  in  every  form  of  the 
Constitution,  the  sacredness  of  an  article  of  faith,  and  the  other  ascribe 
to  every  visionary  project  of  change  the  certainty  of  a  proposition  in 
geometry, — the  Moderate  Reformers,  who  pretend  only  to  seek  for 
probable  means  of  quiet  improvement,  are  exposed,  by  the  very  reason- 
ableneis  of  their  principles,  to  that  disunion,  from  uhich  both  classes 
of  their  enemies  are  secured  "by  absurdity  and  arrogance.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  gross  deviation  from  those  principles'  of  prudence  and 
expediency  on  which  Moderate  Reform  is  founded,  if  its  partisans 
were  unwilling,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present^  to  make  some  mutual 
sacrifices  of  opinion*  Most  of  them  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  direct 
power  of  tlie  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  loo  small,  that  the 
right  of  suifrage  ought  to  be  extended,  and  the  duration  of  Patliament 
shortened.  A  plan  which  promises  substanltul  improvement  in  tliese 
respects,  however  it  may  full  hhort  of  the  opinion  of  *ionie,  or  go  some- 
what beyond  that  of  others,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the,  main  body. 
The  great  strength  of  the  cause  of  Moderate  Reform  lies  in  the  middle 
classes,  who  at  the  present  moment  have  a  strong  feeling  that  there  are 
serious  defects  and  abuses  in  the  Government,  and  a  warm  desire  of 
reformation,  without  any  very  distinct  notion  of  ilg  particular  nature. 
It  seems  extremely  desirable  to  present  a  Scheme  of  Reform  to  these 
important  classes,  in  order  to  fix  their  opinions,  to  form  a  point  of 
union  between  themselves,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  contagion  of 
extravagant  projects.  Tlic  main  benefit,  however,  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  plan,  would  be  the  probability  of  Its  gradually  reconciling  the 
prudent  friends  of  the  Establishment,  wMth  the  better,  and  perhaps,  at 
last,  the  larger  part  of  the  more  zealous  Reformers.  We  are  not  so 
Ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  to  consider  the  success  of  such  an  attempt 
as  certain,  or  in  any  case  as  easy  or  speedy.  If  it  be  accompIiAhed  at 
all,  it  can  only  be  by  those  who  have  the  patience  to  bear  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  spirit  to  rally,  after  successive  defeats. 

Tlie  conditions  to  be  exacted  from  the  proposer  of  a  pacific  plan  of 
reformation  seem  to  be  the  following, 

FiVj?/,  It  ought  to  provide  for  a  real  and  considerable  increase  of  the 
direct  power  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  Commons'  Houjc  of 
Parliament. 

A  plan,  which  did  not  fulfil  this  condition,  would  neither  unite  Mo- 
derate Reformers,  nor  detach  sensible  and  reputable  men  from  more 
extensive  plans  of  change.     It  would  be  of  little  value,  thcrcforei  in  the 


•  Speech  of  Lord  John  Rufsl'II  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, 1819,  for  tninaterriog  the  Elective  Fninchiw*  from  Comipi  Borouglis  to 
Uiii«|iraented  Urmi  Towns.— Vol.  xx\iv.  p.  461.    Novcml»cr,  1820. 
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eyes  of  those  who  might  be  persuaded  to  employ  Reform  as  an  instru- 
ment o£  conciliation. 

Secondly y  It  ought  to  furnish  a  reasonable  security,  that  it  will  not 
be  the  source  of  new  dangers  to  the  other  institutions  and  establish-^ 
ments  of  the  kingdom. 

Without  this  condition,  it  would  be  treachery  to  propose  it  to  those 
who  at  present  have  the  chief  influence  on  public  afiairs.  They  have  un- 

auestionably  a  right  to  such  a  security ;  and  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
lat  they  would  not  demand  it.  No  reform  which  does  not  satisfy  this 
condition  can  be  b,  pacific  measure. 

Thirdlyy  It  ought  to  be  founded,  not  only  on  general  reasons  of 
political  expediency,  but  in  the  acknowledged  principles,  and,  as  far  as 
piay  be,  in  the  established  and  even  technical  forms  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

This  condition  is  a  strong  preselnrative  against  disunion  among  the 
reformers,  and  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  security  which  any  plan  of 
reform  can  offer,  that  its  adoption  will  lead  to  no  changes  but  those 
which  are  contemplated  and  avowed  by  its  authors. 

Fourthly,  It  should,  if  possible,  be  peculiarly  founded  on  such  con- 
stitutional principles  as  present  a  distinct  and  visible  limit  to  its  opera- 
tion, so  as  to  lead,  by  no  necessary  consequence,  to  the  adoption  of 
other  measures,  and  to  leave  all  future  questions  of  that  nature  to  be 
discussed  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  plan  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  embroiled  by  the 
demand  of  any  sacrifices  of  opinion  respecting  future  controversies; 
but  justice  requires,  that  it  should  be  so  framed  that  the  party  which 
yields  should,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  clearly  see  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  concession. 

Fifildyy  As  a  consequence  of  the  previous  conditions,  the  plan  should 
be  such  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  proposed  and  carried  by 
an  administration  friendly  to  Reform,  but  inviolably  attached  to  the 
Constitution. 

All  the  previous  conditions  are  general,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps^ 
rather  abstract.  This  last  divests  them  of  their  generality,  and  brings 
theni  into  the  light  of  practice :  —  no  Reform  can  ever  be  peaceably, 
carried,  otherwise  than  by  a  friendly  administration : — all  plans  which 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  this  condition  are  either  delusions  or  instru- 
ments of  revolution.  Whoever  seriously  intends  Reform,  and  sincerely 
designs  nothing  more,  ought  constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  in  framing  hut 
plan,  how  a  minister  could  propose  it  in  the  Cabinet,  or  move  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  foundations  of  such  a  Reform  as  might  fulfil  all  these  conditions 
may  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  two  General  Resolutions,  moved  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  1 4th  of  December  1819,  after  a  speech^ 
which  combined  the  prudence  of  a  Statesman  with  the  enlarged  views 
of  a  Philosopher.     These  Resolutions  are  as  follows  — 

'  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  Boroughs,  in  which  gross  and  noto« 
*'  rious  bribery  and  corruption  shall  be  found  to  prevail,  shall  cease  to 

*  return  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

•  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  right  of  returning  Members  to 
*•  serve  in  Parliament,  so  taken  from  any  borough  which  shall  have 

*  been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  should  be 

*  given  to  some  great  towns,  the  population  of  which  shall  not  be  less 
'^  than  15,000  souls ;  or  to  some  of  tiie  largest  counties.'  < 
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The  debates  on  these  Resolutions,  and  on  the  measure  which  followed 
them,  arc  remarkable,  as  the  firjjt  occasion  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  a  willingness  to  listen  fuvourtibly  to  a 
proposal  of  Partiamentarv  lleform*  The  object  of  Lord  John  wus  two- 
fold:—  to  redress  a  particular  grievance,  and  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  reformatory  principle  into  the  Constitution.  The  nature 
of  his  measure,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  principle  wa^  to  be 
applied,  were  well  suited  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  The  most 
material  change  which  we  should  propose  in  his  plan  would  be  an 
inversion  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  two  Resolutions  are  ta  be 
carried  into  effect* 

I.  The  first  article  in  a  wise  plan  of  reformation  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  tlie  immediate  addttion  of  twenty  Members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  most  opulent  and  populous  of  the 
communitteg  which  are  ut  present  without  direct  representation ;  with 
such  varieties,  in  the  right  of  i»uH^rage,  as  the  tocul  circumstances  of 
each  community  might  suggest,  but  in  all  oi^  them  on  the  principle  of 
a  widely-difFused  franchise.  In  Scotland,  Glasgow  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  in  Ireland  we  think  there  are  no  unrepresented  communities 
to  which  the  principle  could  be  applied. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  proposal  is  strictly  constitutional! 
according  to  the  narrowest  and  most  cautious  use  of  that  terni^  —  that 
it  requires  only  the  exercise  of  an  uckmfwkdgfd  right,  and  the  revival 
of  a  practice  observed  for  several  ages,  we  ghall  abstain  from  tliose 
controverted  questions  which  relate  to  the  obscure  and  legendary  part 
of  our  Parliamentary  history.  A  very  cursory  review  of  the  authentic 
annals  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 
In  the  writs  of  summons  of  the  11th  of  Edward  I.,  tlie  Sheriffs  were 
directed  (as  they  are  by  the  present  writ)  to  send  two  Members  from 
each  city  and  borough  within  their  respective  bailiwicks.  The  letter 
of  this  injunction  appears,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been  disiobeyed, 
Tlie  Crown  was  indeed  desirous  q(  a  full  attendance  of  citizens  and 
burgesises,  a  class  of  men  then  subservient  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and 
who,  it  was  expected,  would  reconcile  their  neighbours  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  burthen  of  Parliamentary  grants.  But  to  many  boroughs, 
the  wages  of  burgesses  in  Parliament  were  a  heavy  and  sometimes  an 
insupportable  burthen  ;  and  this  struggle  between  the  policy  of  the 
Crown  and  the  poverty  of  the  borouglis  occasioned  great  Buct nation 
in  the  towns  who  sent  Members  to  the  House  of  CtMumons,  in  the 
course  of  the  Hth  century.  Small  boroughs  were  often  excused  by 
the  Sheriff  on  account  of  their  poverty,  and  at  other  times  neglected 
or  disobeyed  his  order.  When  he  persisted,  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  King  in  Parliament,  and  perpetual  or  temporary  charters  of 
exemption  were  obtained  by  the  petitioning  boroughs.  In  the  1st  of 
Edward  HI.  the  county  of  Northumberland  and  the  town  of  New- 
castle were  exempted,  on  account  of  the  devastations  of  the  Scotch 
war.  Tlie  boroughs  in  Lancashire  sent  no  Members  from  the  reign  of 
Eclwnrd  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VI, ;  the  Sheritf  stating,  in  his  returns, 
that  there  was  no  borough  in  his  bailiwick  able  to  bear  the  expense. 
Of  184  cities  and  boroughs  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of 
the  three  first  Edwards,  only  \)\  continued  to  send  Members  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  H.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  irregularity  in  the 
convposition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  still  see  a  manifest,  though 
irregular,  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  principle  ; 
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viz.  that  deputies  from  all  the  m^t  important  communitief^  with 
Mlpably  distmct  interestB,  should  form  part  of  a  national  assembly. 
The  separate  and  sometimes  clashing  interests  of  the  town  and  the 
country  were  not  entrusted  to  the  same  guardians.  The  Knights  of 
the  Shire  were  not  considered  as  sufficient  representatives  even  of  the 
rude  industry  and  infant  commerce  of  that  age. 

The  dangerous  discretion  of  the  Sheriffs  was  taken  away  by  the 
statutes  for  the  regulation  of  elections,  passed  under  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  now 
begun  to  be  an  object  of  general  ambition.  Landed  gentlemen, 
lawyers,  even  courtiers,  served  as  burgesses,  instead  of  those  traders-— 
sometimes,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  namesj  of  humble  occupation-— 
who  filled  that  station  in  former  times.  Boroughs  had  already  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  neighbouring  proprietors;  and,  from  a  curious 
passage  in  the  Paston  Letters*,  we  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  nomination  of  a  young  gentleman  to  serve  for  a 
borough,  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  great  man  of  the  Court,  was  spoken 
of  as  not  an  unusual  transaction.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  of  granting  representation  to  new  boroughs,  formed  a  part  of 
the  regular  practice  of  the  Government,  and  was  exercised  without 
interruption  for  two  hundred  years.  In  the  cases  of  Wales,  Chester, 
and,  long  after,  of  Durham,  representation  was  bestowed  by  statute, 
probably  because  it  was  thought  that  no  inferior  authority  could  have 
admitted  Members  from  those  territories,  long  subject  to  a  distinct 
government,  into  the  Parliament  of  England.  In  these  antient  grants 
of  representation,  whether  made  by  the  King  or  by  Parliament,  we 
discover  a  great  uniformity  of  principle,  and  an  approach  to  the 
maxims  of  our  present  constitution.  In  Wales  and  Chester,  as  well  as 
in  England,  the  counties  were  distinguished  from  the  towns,  and  the 
protection  of  their  separate  interests  was  committed  to  different  re- 
nresentatives :  the  rights  of  election  were  diversified,  according  to  the 
local  interests  and  municipal  constitution  of  the  several  towns. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Chester  Act,  representation  is  stated  to  be 
the  means  of  securing  the  county  from  the  wrong  which  it  had  suffered 
while  it  was  unrepresented.  It  was  bestowed  on  Wales  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  laws  of  England,  of  which  it  was  thought  the  necessary 
companion;  and  the  exercise  of  popular  privileges  is  distinctly  held 
out  as  one  of  the  means  which  were  to  quiet  and  civilize  that  princi« 
pality.     In  the  cases  of  Calais  and  Berwick,    the  frontier  fortresses 

*  In  October  1455,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  John  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  very  openly,  and  in  somewhat 
strong  terms,  recommended  two  gentlemen  to  be  elected  Members  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk.— P<M/on  Letters,  i.  pp.  96-99. 

In  1472,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  agreed  on  the  Members  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  In  that  year  also  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  steward  procures 
the  return)?  for  Yarmouth,  and  recommends  Sir  John  Paston  for  Maiden. — PatUm 
Letters,  ii.  pp.  99-107. 

The  following  short  extract  shows  how  much  a  seat  in  Parliament  had  become 
«n  object  of  ambition  —  what  part  the  Court  took  in  elections  —  and  how  they 
obtained  seats  for  their  adherents. 

*  If  ye  miss  to  be  burgess  of  Maiden,  and  My  Lord  Chamberlain  will  ye  may 

•  be  in  another  place;  there  be  a  dozen  towns  iii  England  that  chusc  no  burgess, 
which  ought  to  do  it;  ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  those  towns,  if  je  be 

*  fn^ed.'  ,  ^       . 
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ce  and  Scotland,  where  modern  poliuctant  would  have 
'  \vien  feBrful  of  introducing  the  dtsorders  of  elections,  Henry  the  Eighth 
granted  the  elective  (VancKisei  apparently  fur  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  attachment  and  juecuring  the  ftdelity  of  their  jnhabitant«. — 
The  Knight«  of  the  i^hire  for  Northumberland  were  not  then  thought 
to  repreaent  Berwick  sufficiently. 

While  we  thus  hnd  in  these  antient  examplet  ao  much  solicitude  for 
an  adequate  representattuu  of  the  separate  interests  of  clasnes  and  dis- 
tricts, it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find  no  trace  in  any 
of  them  of  a  representation  founded  merely  on  numbers.  Tlie  statute 
which  gave  representatives  to  Wales  was  within  a  century  of  the  act 
of  Henry  VL  for  regulating  the  qualifications  for  the  voters  in  counties; 
andi  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  others^  may  be  regarded  as  no  incon- 
siderable evidence  on  the  antient  state  of  the  Conatitution.  Had 
universal  suffrage  prevailed  till  the  1 5th  centurv,  it  seems  whciUy  in- 
credible, that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  in  the  numerous  royal  and 
parliamentary  grants  of  representation,  which  occur  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th.  Mere  accident  must  have  revived  it  in  some  instances; 
for  it  certainly  had  not  then  become  an  argument  of  jealousy  or  appre- 
henfiion. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  SisCth*  Mary*  and  Elizabeth,  the  struggles 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties,  occasioned  a  great  and 
sudden  increase  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fourteen  boroughs  were 
thus  privileged  by  the  first  of  these  Sovereigns,  ten  by  the  second,  and 
twenty-four  by  Elizabeth.  The  choice,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth,  was  chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern  counties^  where  die 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  were  most  numerous,  and  the  towns  were 
most  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown.*  By  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  prerogative*  a  pemtancnt  addition  of  94  members  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  little  more  than  fifty  years.  James  and 
Charles,  perhaps  dreading  the  accession  of  strength  which  a  more 
numerous  House  of  Commons  might  give  to  the  popular  cause,  made  a 
more  sparing  use  of  this  power.  But  the  popular  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  imitating  the  policy  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  began 
to  strengthen  their  parliamentary^  influence  by  a  similar  expedient. 
That  House  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  the  power  of  making  new 
Parliamentary  boroughs;  but  the  same  purpose  was  answered,  by  the 
revival  of  those  which  had  long  disugcd  their  privilege-  Petitions  were 
obtained  from  many  towns  well  affected  to  the  popular  cause,  alleging 
that  they  had^  in  antient  times,  sent  members  to  Parliament,  and  had 
not  legally  lost  the  right.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges;  and,  on  a  favourable  report,  the  Speaker  was 
directed  to  issue  his  warrant  for  new  writs.  Six  town«,  of  which 
Mr,  Hampden's  borough  of  Wendover  was  one,  were  in  this  manner 
empowered  to  send  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James.  Two 
were  added  in  162S  by  like  means,  and  six  more  by  the  Long 
Parliament  on  the  very  eve  of  tlie  civil  war. 

No  further  addition  was  made  to  the  representation  of  England, 
except  the  Borough  of  Newark^  on  which  Charles  IL,  in  IG7?,  be- 
stowed the  privilege  of  sending  Burgesses  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  oi^  the  inhabitants  to  his  father.     The  right 
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of  the  first  burgesses  returned  by  this  borough  in  167S  was  questioned, 
r-^  though  on  what  ground  our  scanty  and  confused  accounts  of  the 
Parliamentary  transactions  of  that  period  do  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine. The  question  was  suspended  for  about  three  years ;  and  at  last, 
on  the  26th  day  of  March  1676,  it  was  determined,  by  a  majority  of 
125  against  73,  that  the  town  had  a  right  to  send  burgesses :  but  on  a 
second  division,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  one,  that  the  members 
returned  were  not  duly  elected.  And  thus  suddenly,  and  somewhat 
unaccountably,  ceased  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  which,  for  several 
centuries,  had  continued  to  augment,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  regulate 
the  English  representation. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  constitutional  power,  originated  in  fore- 
sight and  contrivance.  Occasional  convenience  gave  rise  to  its  first 
exercise ;  the  course  of  time  gave  it  a  sanction  of  law.  it  was  more 
often  exercised  for  purposes  of  temporary  policy,  or  of  personal 
fiivour,  than  with  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  Constitution.  Its 
entire  cessation  is,  however,  to  be  considered  as  forming  an  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  our  government.  However  abusively  it  might  often 
be  exercised,  its  existence  might  be  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  constitutional  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  repre- 
sentation. It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  a  representative  sys- 
tem must,  from  time  to  time,  require  amendment.  Every  constitutional 
reasoner  must  have  admitted,  that  it  was  rightly  exercised  only  in 
those  cases  where  it  contributed  to  the  ends  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  it  could  be  justified.  Its  abuse  consisted  much  more  in  granting 
the  sufirage  to  insignificant  villages,  than  in  withholding  it  from  large 
towns.  The  cases  of  the  latter  sort  are  very  few,  and  may  be  imputed 
to  accident  and  negligence,  which  would  probably  have  been  corrected 
in  process  of  time.  No  such  instance  occurs  with  respect  to  any  town 
of  the  first,  or  even  of  the  second  class.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that,  before  the  disuse  of  that  prerogative,  four  or  five  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  should  have  continued  without 
representatives  for  more  than  a  century.  Whatever  the  moHve  might 
have  been  for  granting  representatives  to  Westminster  by  Edward  VI., 
no  reason  could  have  been  assigned  for  the  grant,  but  the  growing  im- 
portance of  that  cit}'.  Lord  Clarendon's  commendation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  CromwelFs  parliament  to  which  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Halifax,  then  towns  of  moderate  size,  sent  representatives,  may  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject. 
.  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  close  this  short  review 
of  the  progress  of  representation  before  the  Revolution,  by  an  appeal 
to  two  legislative  declarations  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to 
be  governed.  The  first  is  the  Chester  Act  ^  of  which  the  preamble 
is  so  well  known  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Burke  s  plan  for  conciliation  with 
America.  It  was  used  against  him,  to  show  that  Parliament  might 
legislate  for  unrepresented  counties ;  but  it  was  retorted  by  him,  with 
much  greater  force,  as  a  proof  from  experience,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  that  counties  in  that  situation  had  no 
security  against  misrule.  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  complained  that  they 
had  neither  knight  nor  burgess  in  Parliament  for  the  said  county- 
palatine  ;  and  that  the  said  inhabitants,  <  for  lack  thereof,  have  been 

«  34  and  35  of  Hen.  VIIL  c.  13. 
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'  oftentimes  touched  aad  grtcved  with  acts  and  f^tatutes  made  within 

*  the  said  CourL'     On  this  recital  the  statute  proceeds  : — 

*  For  remedy  ikcreof,  it   may   please  your  Highness,  that  it  may  be 

*  enacted^  that^  from  the  end  of  this  present  sestionf  the  said  county- 

*  palatine  shall  have  two  Knight*   for  the   said   county-palatine,  and 

*  likewise  two  Citizens  to  be  burgesses  for  the  city  of  Chester.* 

The  statute  enabling  Durham  to  send  knights  and  burgesses  to  Par- 
liament, which  has  been  less  frequently  quoted,  js  still  more  explicit 
on  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument, 

*  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  said   county-palatine  of  Durham 

*  have    not  hitherto  had   the    hberty  and    privilege    of   electing  and 

*  sending  any  knightn  and   burgesses  to  the  Iligli  Court  of  Parliamenti 

*  although    the   inhabitants  of  the  said   county-pahitine  are   liable  to 

*  all  payments,  rates,  and  subsidies  granted  by  Parliament,  equally  with 
'  the  inhabitants  of  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in  this  king- 
dom, who  have  their   knights  and  burgesses  in  the  Parliament,  and 

*  are  therefore  concerned  equally  w*ith  others  the   inhabitants  of  this 

*  kingdom  to  have  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said  High  Court  of 

*  Parliament,  of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  condition  of  their 
'  county,  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of 

*  this  kingdom  have  .  .  •  .  Wlierefore,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said 
'  county -palatine    of  Durham    may    have  two   knights   for    the    same 

*  county,  and  the  city  of  Durham  two  citizens  to  be  burgesses  for  the 

*  same  city,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  serve  in  the  High  Court  o(  Parlia- 

*  raent  ....  The  elections  of  the  knights  to  serve  for  the  said  county, 

*  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  by  the  greater  number  of 
'  freeholders  of  the  said  county-palatine,  which  from  time  to  time 
'  shall  be  present   at  such  elections,  accordingly  as  is  used  in  other 

*  counties   in   this  your  Majesty's  kingdom ;  and  that   the  election  of 

*  the  said  burgesses  for  the  city  of  Durham,  to  be  made  from  time  to 

*  time  by  the  major  part  of  tde  mayor,  aldermen,  atu)  freemen  of  the 
'  said  city  of  Durham,  which  from   time   to  time  shall  be  present  at 

*  «uch  elections.' 

This  statute  does  not,  like  the  Chester  Act,  allege  that  any  speci^c 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  previous  want  of  representatives:  but  it 
recognises,  as  a  general  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  that  the 
interests  of  every  unrepresented  district  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked 
or  sacrihced  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  therefore 
interested  to  have  knights  and  burgesses  in  Parliament,  '  of  their  own 

*  election,  to  represent  the  condition  oC  their  comity/ 

This  principle  is,  in  cHect,  as  applicable  to  towns  us  to  counties. 
The  town  of  Newcastle  had  then  as  evident  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  a^  the  county  of  Warwick  can  now  have  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  ;  but  the  members  for  New- 
CMtle  were  not  considered,  by  this  statute,  as  sufficient  guardians  of 
die  prosperity  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Even  the  knights  who  were 
to  serve  for  the  county  were  not  thought  to  dispense  with  the  bur- 
gesses to  serve  for  the  city.  As  we  have  before  observed,  the  distinct 
interests  of  country  and  town  were  always,  on  such  occasions,  nro- 
vided  for  by  our  ancestors;  and  a  principle  was  thereby  cstablisned, 
that  every  great  community,  with  distinct  interests,  ought  to  have 
separate  representatives. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  given  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  nor  even  to  all  the  taxable  inhabiiants,  but  to  the 
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freeholders  of  the  county,  and  freemen  of  the  city, -—who  hate  a 
common  interest  and  fellow-feeling  with  the  whole.  As  these  electors 
were  likely  to  partake  the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  as  every  public  measure  must  affect  both  classes  alike,  the  mem- 
bers chosen  by  such  a  part  of  the  people  were  considered  as  virtually 
representing  all.  The  claim  to  representation  is  acknowledged  as  be* 
longing  to  all  districts  and  communities,  to  all  classes  and  interests,  — 
but  not  to  all  men.  Some  degree  of  actual  election  was  held  necessary 
to  virtual  representation.  '  The  guardians  of  the  interest  of  the  county 
were  to  be,  to  use  the  language  of  the  preamble,  *  of  their  own 
election  :*  though  it  evidently  appears  from  the  enactments,  that  these 
words  imported  only  an  election  by  a  considerable  portion  of  them.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  trace  in  this  act  of  a  care  to 
proportion  the  number  of  the  new  representatives  to  t^  pqfndaikm  o£ 
the  district,  though  a  very  gross  deviation  on  either  aide  would 
probably  have  been  avoided. 

When  we  speak  ofprinaples  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
fltood  as  ascribing  to  them  the  character  of  rules  of  law,  or  of  axioms 
of  science.  They  were  maxims  of  constitutional  policy,  to  which 
there  is  a  visible,  though  not  a  uniform  reference  in  the  acts  of  our  fore- 
fathers. They  were  more  or  less  regarded,  according  to  the  character 
of  those  who  directed  the  public  councils.  The  wisest  and  most 
generous  men  made  the  nearest^  approaches  to  their  obsenrance;  but 
uk  the  application  of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  other  political  maxims,  it 
was  oflen  necessary  to  yield  to  circumstances,  to  watch  for  oppertu- 
Bities,  to  consult  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  dispositions  of  powerful  leaders.  It  is  from  want  of  due 
regard  to  considerations  like  these,  that  the  theory  of  the  English 
representation  has,  of  late  years,  been  disfigured  by  various  and  oppo- 
Bite  kinds  of  reasoners.  Some  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  principles 
on  this  subject,  but  those  most  eeneral  considerations  of  expediency  and 
abstract  justice  which  are  applicable  to  all  governments  and  to  every 
situation  of  mankind.  But  these  remote  principles  shed  too  faint  a 
light  to  guide  us  on  our  path,  and  can  seldom  be  directly  applied  with 
anjT  advantage  to  human  affairs.  Others  represent  the  whole  Consti- 
tution as  contained  in  the  written  laws,  and  treat  every  principle  as 
▼ague  or  visionary,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  legal  authority. 
A  third  class,  considering  (rightly)  the  representation  as  originating 
only  in  usage,  and  incessantly  though  insensibly  altered  in  the  course 
of  time,  erroneously  infer,  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  coarse  and 
confused  practice,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  theory.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  'out  of  the  best  parts  of  that  practice  have  gra- 
dually arisen  a  body  of  maxims,  which  guide  our  judgment  in  each 
particular  case ;  and  which,  though  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law»  are 
oetter  defined,  and  more  near  the  course  of  business,  than  general 
notions  of  expediency  or  justice. '  They  are  often  disregard^,  and 
never  rigorously  adhered  to.  They  have  no  support  but  a  general 
conviction,  growing  with  experience,  of  their  fitness  and  value.  The 
mere  speculator  disdains  them  as  beggarly  details,  —  the  mere  lawprer 
asks  for  the  statute  or  case  on  which  they  rest,  —  the  mere  practical 
politician  scorns  them  as  airy  visions.  But  these  intermediate  uAjoms 
constitute  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,^  as  distinguished, 
on  the  on^  hand,  from  abstract  notions  of  government,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  provisions  of^  law,  or  the  course  of  practice.     '  Chril 
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*  knowledge/  layd  I^rd  Bacon,  '  h,  of  aJl  others,  the  most  utimerscd  in 

•  matter,  and  the  hardlie^t  reduced  to  axioms/  Politics,  therefore,  ii' 
it  should  ever  he  reduced  to  a  •cieiicev  will  require  the  greateivt 
numher  of  intenuediatc  laws,  to  connect  its  most  general  priudptcs 
with  the  %'ariety  and  intricacy  of  the  public  concerns  ;  but  in  cwry 
branch  of  knowledi^e,  we  are  told  by  the  »ame  great  master*,  thai 
while   generalities    *  are  barrtrn,  and   the  mull ipli city   of   single  facta 

*  present  nothing  but  caufuston»  the  middle  principles  alone  are  solid* 

•  ordtirly,  and  fruitful/ 

The  nature  of  virtual  representation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ori* 
ginal  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  Anicriciuta 
alleged,  perhaps  untruly,  that  being  unreprei»cntcd,  they  could  not 
legally  be  taxed.  They  added,  with  truth,  that  being  unreprei»ented. 
they  ought  not  constitutionally  to  be  taxed :  hut  they  defended  this 
txue  position,  on  a  ground  untenable  in  argument.  They  sought  for 
the  Constitutirni  in  tlie  works  of  abstract  reasoners,  instead  of 
searching  for  it  in  its  own  antient  and  uniform  practice.  They  were 
told,  that  virtual,  not  actual  representation,  was  the  principle  of  (he 
Constitution;  and  that  they  were  as  much  virtually  represented  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  ;  And  in  answer  to  this,  they  denied 
that  virtual  representation  was  a  constitutional  principle^  instead  of 
denying  the  facft  that  they  were  virtually  represented*  Had  they 
chosen  the  latter  ground,  their  case  would  have  been  unansH  erable. 
Tlie  unrepresented  part  of  England  could  not  be  t^ixed,  without  taxing 
the  represented.  The  laws  affected  alike  the  Members  who  passed 
them,  their  constituents,  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary^ 
separate  laws  might  be,  and  were,  made  for  America;  separate  taxes 
might  be»  and  were,  laid  on  her.  The  case  of  that  country»  therefore^ 
was  the  very  reverse  of  virtual  representation.  Instead  of  identity, 
there  was  a  contrariety  of  apparent  interesL  The  Euglish  landholder 
was  to  be  relieved  by  an  American  revenue.  The  prosperity  ot*  the 
iinglish  manufacturer  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a  monopoly  of  the 
American  market.  Such  a  system  of  governing  a  great  nation  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  cotistitution  which  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, that  the  people  of  the  small  territories  of  Chester  and 
Durham  could  not  Jje  virtually  represented  without  some  share  ot* 
actual  representation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Union  took  away  the  antient  prerogative  of  granting  the  elective  tran- 
chise,  can  be  maintained  on  grounds  of  law.  The  letter  of  the  Treaty 
is  silent.  The  Crown  could  hardly  be  deprived  of  such  a  prerogative 
by  mere  implication ;  and  it  might  as  well  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  its 
provisions,  that  it  restrained  the  King  from  adding  to  the  number  of 
British  Peers,  as  tliat  it  disabled  him  from  adding  new  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  power  is  legally 
abolished :  but  the  attempt  to  resume  the  exercise  of  so  great  and 
dangerous  a  power,  otherwise  than  by  consent  of  Parliament,  would 
undoubtedly  be  unconstitutional ;  and  the  minister  who  advised  it 
would  deserve  to  be  impeached.  Since  its  disuse,  the  Constitution  has 
in  other  modes  shown  its  tendency,  on  fit  occasionsi  to  promote  the 
ascendant  of  the  more  important  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  it  became  necessary,  at  the  treaty  o£  Union,  to  reduce  the  num- 
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ber  of  Scotch  members  in  the  Pteliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boroughs  were  reduced  from  sixty-six  to  fifteen.  The 
principal  towns  were  unfortunately  not  selected  (as  afterwards  in 
Ireland) ;  but  the  whole  were  divided  into  districts,  according  to  the 
example  of  Cromwell's  parliaments.  When  the  like  necessity  arose  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  a  similar  regard  was  shown  to  the  representation, 
both  of  property  and  numbers.  Sixty-four  knights  of  the  shire  remained 
as  before.  The  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork  continued  to  elect  two  citi- 
s^ns  for  each.  Thirty-one  towns  next  in  importance,  and  the  University 
of  Dublin,  were  each  reduced  from  two  members  to  one  ;  and  the  re* 
maining  one  hundred  boroughs  were  entirely  deprived  of  their  parlia- 
mentary franchise.  This  measure,  combined  with  the  grant  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  Catholics  in  1793,  introduced  a  Parliamentary 
Reform  into  Ireland  which  wants  little  to  be  complete,  except  the  ad- 
missibility of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
State. 

This  rare  exercise  of  the  power  of  reformation  was,  however,  more 
valuable  as  a  declaration  of  constitutional  principle,  than  as  a  substitute 
for  the  antient  prerogative.  The  period  of  the  disuse  of  that  prerogative 
was  in  one  respect  singularly  remarkable.  The  want  of  it  would  have 
been  little  felt  in  antient  times  :  for  few  changes  then  occurred  which 
called  for  its  exercise.  The  progress  of  the  nation  in  numbers  and 
wealth  was  then  extremely  slow  ;  the  establishment  of  industry  in  new 
seats  was  a  rare  occurrence  ;  the  change  in  the  condition  and  import- 
ance of  various  classes  of  men  was  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
marked by  contemporary  observers.  Had  no  such  prerogative  existed, 
the  only  consequence,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  present  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  would  have  been,  that  five  or  six  considerable  towns,  not  of  the 
first  class,  would  have  been  without  representatives.  Since  the  disuse 
of  the  prerogative,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  population  and 
riches  has  been  more  rapid,  and  the  change  in  the  relative  importance 
of  different  classes  of  society  greater,  than  during  any  equal  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Villages  have  since  sprung  up  into  immense 
cities;  great  manufactures  have  spread  over  wastes  and  mountains; 
ease,  comfort,  and  leisure  have  introduced,  among  the  middling  ^lasmes 
of  society,  their  natural  companions,  curiosity,  intelligence,  boldness, 
and  activity  of  mind.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  collective 
knowledge  and  wealth  of  the  nation  has  thus  fallen  to  their  lot.  But 
the  power  of  establishing  some  proportion  between  political  rights  and 
social  importance  was  no  longer  exercised.  Their  constitutional  pri- 
vileges were  not  increased  with  their  consequence  in  the  community. 
The  Constitution  no  longer  opened  her  arms  to  receive  rising  classes 
and  communities  into  her  bosom,  as  she  might  have  done  in  preceding 
ages.  The  regulator  dropt  from  the  representative  system,  at  the  very 
moment  when  its  action  was  most  necessary  to  make  the  firame  of  the 
government  conform  to  the  changes  in  society. 

The  struggles  of  the  Commons  of  England  to  possess  a  share  of 
political  power,  proportioned  to  their  share  of  property  and  knowledge, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament.  The  Court,  blind  to  the  changes  which  had  been  produced 
on  public  opinion,  laid  claims  to  higher  authority,  at  the  time  when  the 
people  were  eagerly  desirous  of  a  better  secured  liberty.  We  are  told 
py  Lord  Clarendon,  that  *  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  knew  the  temper^ 
'  genius,  and  disposition  of  the  country  most  exactly,  and  saw  their 
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•  Spirits  grow  every  day  more  sturdy,  inquisitive,  and  impatient,   and 

*  therefore  naturally  abhorred  all  innovations'  (on  the  side  of  the 
Crow^n)>  •  which  he  foresaw  would  produce  ruinous  effects/  Since  the 
Revolution,  a  far  greater  diffusion  of  properly  and  intelligence  ha« 
produced  a  new  struggle.  Class  af\er  class,  a«  they  rise  to  consequence, 
become  ambitious  of  a  larger  share  of  that  collective  power  which  the 
body  of  the  Commons  gained  from  the  Crown.  While  the  political 
public  was  thus  augmenting,  the  Con.stitutiun  was  confined  to  its  former 
dimenaions.  It  was  not.  however,  till  the  gfcat  impulse  given  to  English 
industry,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  disparity 
between  the  old  system  of  representation,  and  the  new  state  of  society, 
became  very  remarkable.  This  was  very  soon  followed  by  the  sudden 
stnd  enormous  growth  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  Then,  for  the  Jirst 
time,  were  seen  several  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom 
without  any  direct  share  in  the  national  assembly.  The  new  manufac- 
turing interest  itself  was  left  without  any  additional  provision  fur  its 
adequate  representation.  The  original  defect  of  our  representative 
system,  which,  while  it  provided  for  the  influence  of  great  property* 
and  secured  a  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  did  not  allot  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  power  to  the  middle  class,  becametin  this  state  of  things, 
iwore  apparent  and  more  humiliating. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  deduction  to  show,  that  the  proposed 
reform  is  agreeable  to  the  anticnt  practice  of  the  Constitution  ;  that 
the  evil  has  arisen  from  the  rapid  progress  of  society  since  the  interrup- 
tion of  that  practice;  and  that  its  revival,  under  wise  regulations,  wouJd 
be  a  sufficient  remedy.  If  these  conclusions  be  just,  the  safttt/  of  this 
reform  cannot  be  denied.  No  man  who  adopts  it  is  hound,  by  just 
inference,  to  support  other  changes  not  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution.  He  is  not  to  seek  that  practice  in  dark  or  fabulous 
periods;  he  is  bound  to  no  principle,  but  that  which  has  been  explicitly 
and  frequently  declared  by  the  Legislature  itself,  —  that  it  is  expedient 
to  connect  all  our  great  communities  with  the  national  representation* 
In  paying  up  the  arrears  of  a  representation,  unrevi^ied  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  greater  addition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  than  Mary  Tudor  made  by  her  prerogative  in  five  years. 
A  small  part  of  what  Edward  and  Elizabeth  did  to  strengthen  the 
Protestant  interest  is  suggested  as  expedient  for  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  community,  and  binding  numerous  classes  of  men  more  firmly  to 
the  Constitution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected,  under  tliis  head  of  safety, 
thai  popular  elections  would  introduce  into  these  towns  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  mobs  and  riots.  Tliis  apprehension  of  some  of  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants  might  formerly  have  been  excusable ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years  may  convince  them,  that  the  absence 
of  elections  has  no  tendency  to  preserve  their  quiet.  At  any  time, 
indeed,  such  objections  show  either  weak  nerves*  or  obstinate  prejudices 
against  the  popular  parts  of  the  Constitution.  There  cannot  he  a  more 
unreasonable  apprehension,  than  that  an  elective  system,  which  has  for 
stge&  been  used  with  advantage  and  safety  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
should  suddenly  prove  dangerous  and  destructive  on  its  extension  to  a 
few  more  towns. 

But  though  {eWf  who  are  not  determined  enemies  to  all  Reform,  will 
deny  the  safety  of  the  alteration  here  proposed,  (though  it  be  obvious 
that  it  has  fixed  and  visible  boundaries^  and  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  all  projects  of  indefinite  change,)  it  tnay,  and  doubtless  wjll,  be 
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rejected  by  many  opponents  of  innovation  as  unMcessaryy  and  by  man^^ 
zealous  reformers  as  ifiadeqiuUe. 

It  is  said,  that  the  local  interests  of  the  unrepresented  towns  are  as 
fully  made  known,  and  as  uniformly  protected,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  those  of  other  places ;  that  due  weight  has  always  been 
allowed  to  their  sentiments  on  national  questions;  and  that  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  the  power  of  public  opinion,  has  procured  for  every 
portion  of  the  people,  that  degree  of  influence  on  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, which,  in  former  ages,  they  could  have  obtained  only  through 
the  channel  of  direct  representation.  The  petitions  of  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  it  is  contended,  are  as  warmly  supported,  and  as  fully 
considered,  as  those  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol ;  and  the  political  senti- 
ments of  Yorkshire  have  always  been  more  regarded  than  those  of 
Cornwall.  Although  the  representation  has  continued  unchanged,  the 
course  of  circumstances  has  given  a  share  of  influence,  on  the  measures 
of  Parliament,  to  each  class  and  district,  proportioned  %o  its  relative 
importance. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  they 
have  a  foundation  in  truth.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  habitual 
regard  necessarily  paid  by  the  Body  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
whole  people,  has,  m  practice,  corrected  many  of  the  defects  of  inade- 
quate representation.  The  influence  which  the  collected  opinion  of  an 
enlightened  nation  must  possess  over  a  legislative  assembly  of  sufficient 
numbers,  deliberating  in  public,  and  originating  in  any  degree  from  the 
people,  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  substitute  for  popular  election.  It 
may  be  added,  that  opinion  is  a  flexible  instrument,  which  ascertains 
the  real  value  of  the  sentiments  of  each  class,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  question  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  with  an  exactness 
and  delicacy  not  to  be  attained  by  any  permanent  distribution  of 
representatives. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  members  of  a 
legislative  assembly  ought  not  to  consider  themselves  as  delegates 
from  districts,  bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  own  constituents, 
lliey  show  also  the  convenience  of  so  framing  the  election  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  members  as  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of  local 
influence,  more  impartial,  more  in  fact,  what  all  are  in  law,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people. 

But  the  useful  influence  of  public  opinion  will  not  be  weaker  under 
the  amended  representation  than  it  is  at  present«  There  will  still 
remain  many  defects  for  it  to  supply,  and  many  irregularities  to  correct. 
Can  a  prudent  friend  of  the  Establishment  really  think  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  wise  policy  to  exclude  men  from  the  appearance  of  power, 
because  they  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  the  reality  ?  Democratical 
ascendency  exists  in  its  most  dangerous  form  when  numerous  bodies 
have  acquired  great  strength  from  circumstances,  and  derived  no 
political  power  from  the  Constitution.  Tlie  holder  of  a  legal  franchise 
becomes  attached  to  the  Government.  A  man  who  possesses  import- 
ance, without  a  franchise,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  nas  grown  strong 
in  spite  of  adverse  laws.  Our  antient  policy  did  not  trust  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  liberty  to  those  general  principles  of  morality 
which,  in  all  countries,  influence  the  conduct  of  good  citisens ;  it 
'bound  all  classes,  by  ties  of  pride  and  attachment,  to  a  system  which 
.bestowed  important  privileges  on  all.  As  every  new  class  arose,  it  was 
ftst^ned  to  the  Government  by  these  coDStitutwnal  links«  This  poHpy 
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left  no  clofis  politically  powerful^  who  did  not  visibly  draw  their  power 
from  the  Constitution. 

The  elective  franchise,  when  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole 
community,  is  indeed  chiefly  valuable  as  a  security  for  good  govern* 
ment.  But,  in  relation  to  individuals,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
honorary  distinction, —  the  object  of  their  natural  and  legitimate 
ambition,  which  they  pursue  with  eagerness,  and  exercise  with  plea- 
sure. Its  refusal  without  necessity  mortifies  or  irritates.  Those 
feelings  are  still  more  natural  to  intelligent  and  wealthy  communities 
than  to  individuals,  —  and  the  politician  must  not  censure  them,  in 
their  natural  state,  and  under  skilful  management,  they  are  among  the 
strongest  holds  of  a  political  system  on  the  aifections  of  a  people-  In 
a  great  represented  town,  almost  every  man  may  reasonably  expect 
to  be  an  elector:  many  may  hold  office  in  their  town,  —  some  may  hope 
to  represent  it  in  Parliament.  In  the  lowest  of  these  stations,  there  is 
room  for  the  display  of  ta!ent,  for  the  acquirement  of  popularity ;  — 
there  is  scope  for  fair  ambition.  At  the  return  of  an  election,  almost 
every  man  becomes  of  some  importance.  It  may  to  some  sound  trifling 
to  observe,  that  all  these  exertions  and  pursuits  are  attended  with  plea- 
sure, and  that  the  whole  of  those  pleasures  are  far  from  an  imperceptible 
item  in  the  account  of  national  enjoyment. 

But  it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  holders  of  such 
privileges  are  attached  to  them,  zealous  in  their  defence,  and  not 
fond  of  sharing  them  with  new  partners.  They  all,  therefore,  feel  an 
interest  in  preserving  the  Government,  on  which  their  privileges 
depend;  —  they  are  garrisons^,  placed  by  the  Coni»titution  in  these 
towns,  to  preserve  their  quiet  and  ensure  their  fidelity.  The  unrepre- 
sented towns  are  destitute  of  these  advantages, — There,  there  are  no 
regular  channels  into  which  political  activity  may  flow,  —  no  lawful 
objects  of  local  ambition.  There  are  no  gradations  of  employment, 
through  which  the  humble  politician  may  be  raised  by  the  good-will 
of  his  neighbours.  His  ambition  is  driven  to  seek  illicit  enjoyments  by 
die  severity  of  hostile  laws.  There  is  no  wardmote,  or  common  counciJt 
in  which  he  can  seek  distinction, — no  election,  in  the  tumults  of  which  hia 
turbulence  has  a  periodical  vent.  The  poor  have  nothing  to  bestow  by 
their  suflrages,  so  that  the  rich  are  not  obliged  to  pay  them  even  occa- 
sional court.  That  Bristol  and  Liverpool  have  of  late  been  more  quiet 
than  Manchester  and  Leeds  may  indeed  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the 
nature  of  their  industiy*  as  to  their  political  situation.  Something, 
however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  latter  cause.  The  represented 
towns  were  better  secured  against  turbulence,  and  the  unrepresented 
were  more  exposed  to  it.  In  manufacturing  towns,  the  want  of  repre- 
sentation is  attended  with  another  great  evil,  very  much  connected 
with  the  former.  The  some  causes  which  foster  a  dangerous  dispo*> 
sition  to  disorder  and  violence,  prevent  the  formation  of  a  magistracy 
which  might  restrain  them.  In  the  country  of  England,  where  the 
legal  power  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  is  usually  engrafted  on  the  natural 
authority  of  a  landholder,  and  where,  though  an  oiEcer  of  the  Crown 
Dominates  them,  character  and  property  generally  direct  his  nominu- 
lion,  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  magistracy  is  peculiarly  easy 
and  happy.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  there  are  few  resident 
landlioluers.  The  master  manufacturers  employ  such  multitudes  of 
workmen  as  no  longer  to  retain  that  Influence  which  they  possess 
where  manufactures  subsist  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  frequency  of  the 
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^lisputes  between  them  and  their  workmen  has  in  some  places  excluded 
the  masters  from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  There  are  no  means 
of  governing  such  towns  but  a  municipal  constitution,  by  which  thev 
may  elect  their  own  magistrates.  They  are  in  circumstances  in  whicli 
there  is  no  natural  source  of  authority  but  popular  election.  But  such 
a  municipal  constitution  cannqt  be  well  disjoined  from  Parliamentary 
representation.  They  are  successfully  combined  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  Government ;  and  a  little  reflexion  will  discover,  that  the 
connection  is  not  casual.  Men  of  ability  and  activity  undertake  the 
laborious  office  of  magistrates,  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  obtain  objects  of  political 
ambition.  They  are  paid  in  importance,  instead  of  being  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow- citizens,  by  receiving  salaries.  Their  political 
consequence,  and  the  dignity  of  some  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
may  aspire,  insensibly  strengthen  the  authority  of  their  magistracies  ; 
and  the  mayor  or  alderman  is  more  easily  obeyed,  because  he  may 
rise  to  represent  his  town  in  Parliament. 

But  the  main  ground  of  political  expediency  for  this  change  is, 
that  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  influence  may,  indeed, 
be  directly  reduced;  but  it  arises  out  of  a  great  variety  of  offices 
and  establishments,  of  which  the  abolition  or  reduction  may  some- 
times be  difficult,  and  the  re-establishment  or  even  increase  of  which 
may,  under  other  circumstances,  become  necessary.  Direct  reduction, 
therefore,  is  not  alone  sufficient ;  and  the  only  simple  and  permanent 
means  of  balancing  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  Crown  is  to 
increase  that  of  the  people.  Formerly,  the  ereat  proprietors  were 
able  to  keep  the  Monarchy  in  check ;  but  the  mcreasing  influence  of 
the  Crown  on  one  hand,  and  the  growing  independence  of  the  people 
on  the  other,  have  in  this  important  particular  materially  changed  the 
«tate  of  our  society.  The  Crown  and  the  multitude  have  risen,  —  the 
influence  of  the  great  proprietors  has  sunk.  They  are  no  longer  sure 
of  being  followed  by  the  people,  or  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  Crown,  without  popular  support. 

If  the  influence  of  the  Crown  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the 
Monarchy,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this  be  the  moment  for  re- 
ducing  that  influence,  or  providing  securities  against  it.  But  the 
excess  of  this  ministerial  influence  endangers,  instead  of  securing,  the 
Monarchy.  The  only  danger  to  which  that  form  of  government  can 
ever  be  exposed  among  us,  is  its  becoming  unpopular^  and  being 
thought  inconsistent  with  liberty. 

The  House  of  Commons  itself  has  also  need  of  being  strengthened 
by  popularity.  The  ascendant  which  that  assembly  has  acquired 
fiince  the  Revolution  has  been  attended  with  one  change,  which  may 
ultimately  prove  fatal  to  its  power.  In  becoming  a  governing  senate^ 
it  necessarily  lost  much  of  the  character  of  a  popular  representative. 
That  national  support,  which  rendered  it  irresistible  in  all  tne  struggles 
of  the  last  century,  was  gradually  withdrawn,  and  at  length  converted 
into  a  jealousy ;  of  which  power,  wherever  it  is  seated,  is  the  proper 
object.  To  be  a  part  of  a  government,  and  a  check  on  it,  are  things 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile.  That  assembly,  as  exercising 
their  power,  and  as  a  political  council,  early  and  oflen  forgot  their  old 

Sovince  as  a  House  of  Commons.     Fifty  years  ago  it  was  said  by 
r.  Bu^rke,  that,  *  it  could  not  then,  to  any  popular  purpose,  be  calleil 
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*  ft  HouBc  of  Commons/*  In  succeeding  times,  the  deviations  from 
iherr  original  character  became  greater  and  more  frequent ;  and  of 
late  yearsi  whether  from  their  own  faulty  or  from  the  skill  and  malice 
of  their  enemies,  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  their  power  i^ 
founded  on  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people.  If  this  state 
of  things  should  continue,  their  apparent  strength  will  not  long  con* 
ccai  tlietr  real  weakness*  The  decay  of  their  power  will  soon  become 
visible,  and  it  will  perish  in  the  first  struggle.  It  will  prove  alike  in* 
capable  of  controlling  the  Crown,  or  of  protecting  it  against  the 
violence  of  the  multitude.  A  House  of  Commons,  from  which  the 
people  is  long  detached,  cannot  ultimately  preserve  even  its  existence. 
Against  these  dangers,  the  House  of  Commons  cun  have  no  safety  but 
from  a  new  infusion  of  that  popular  spirit  which  once  enabled  them 
to  resist  and  depose  kings,  and  call  new  royal  families  to  the  Throne. 
In  losing  popular  attachmenti  they  have  lost  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  their  power :  they  can  recovtr  their  strength  only  by  renewing 
their  alliance  with  the  nation,  and  nmltiplying  the  ties  that  connect 
them  with  the  people  at  large. 

Many  of  the  zealous  reformers  will  doubtless  consider  this  addition 
to  the  popular  representation  as  inconsiderable,  and  inadequate  to  tlie 
correction  of  the  evils  which  they  discover  in  our  government.  In 
point  of  mere  numbers,  it  is  certainly  not  very  considerable  ;  but  other 
circumstances  are,  in  these  cases,  more  important  than  numbers. 
Twenty  members,  of  popular  talents  and  character,  representing  the 
most  populous  districts  in  England,  and  depending  for  their  seats  on 
popular  favour,  would  greatly  slrengllien  the  democratical  principles 
in  the  House  of  Commons*  It  would  be  a  substantial  addition  to  th^ 
power  of  the  people.  Whoever  considers  the  talent,  zeal,  and  activity 
which  must  belong  to  these  new  members,  will  soon  diifcover  that  their 
number  would  form  a  most  inadequate  measure  of  their  strength. 

Those  who  would  undervalue  thi&  concession  would  do  well  to  con* 
sider  how  nmch  more  they  are  likely  to  gain,  without  paying  too  high 
a  price  for  it.  Do  they  expect  that  much  more  will  be  granted,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  constitutional  administration,  — with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  proprietory  classics,  —  and  by  the  lawful  authority  of  Parliament  ? 
Can  they  hope  to  obtain  more  at  the  present  time,  consistently  with 
public  quiet,  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  execution  of  the 
Laws,  and  the  security  of  Property  and  Life  ? 

The  Second  part  of  our  Plan  would  be  the  adoption  of  more  effec- 
tual means  for  the  disfranchisement  oi'  delinquent  boroughs.  Thi^  is  a 
part  of  the  subject,  on  which  the  principles  are  very  evident;  but  the 
means  of  carrying  them  into  cifect  are  not  so  clear.  The  elective 
franchise  is  a  political  right,  conterred  on  individuals  for  the  public 
advantage:  as  such,  it  may  be  withdrawn  for  adequate  reasons  of 
genera!  interest.  But  it  is  also  a  privilege  and  advantage  to  the  holder ; 
of  which,  without  strong  reasons,  he  is  not  to  be  deprived.  It  holds  a 
middle  station  between  office  and  property:  —  like  the  former,  it  is  a 
trost ;  but  it  is  one  which  ought  not  easily  or  often  to  be  witlidrawn. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  advantage  of  the  holder  is  only  one  of  its 
secondary  objects,  it  has  not  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  Pro- 
perly, The  supreme  power  which  gave  it  may  withdraw  it, —  not 
indeed  on  light  grounds,  but  without  either  that  degree  of  delinquency, 
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or  tbat  sort  of  evidence,  whicb  might  be  required  in  the  forfeitiA^  of 
a  purely  private  right.  It  is  not,  either  in  principle  or  prudence* 
variable  at  will;  nor  is  the  Legislature  bound,  in  its  abrogation,  to 
observe  the  rules  of  courts  of  judicature. 

The  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs  which  have  been  proved  t& 
abuse  their  franchise  is,  therefore,  founded  on  constitutional  principles^ 
as  well  as  warranted  by  modem  practice.  Where  corruption  has  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  render  it 
possible  that  its  prevalence  would  be  permanent.  Parliament  has,  in 
recent  times,  adopted  measures,  which  produced  practical  effects 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  actual  disfranchisement.  The  first  correc- 
tive statute  passed  for  this  purpose  was  that  relating  to  New  Shore- 
ham  (11  of  Geo.  III.  c.  55)y  in  which  the  individual  voters,  proved  to 
be  guilty  of  bribery,  were  disfranchised  by  name,  and  the  right  of 
voting  at  future  elections  for  that  borough  was  bestowed  on  the  sur- 
rounding district,  called  the  Rape  of  Bramber.  In  the  cases  of 
Cricklade  and  Avlesbury  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  and  44*  Geo.  IIL  c.  50), 
the  former  part  of  the  precedent  was  not  followed.  No  offenders  were 
disqualified  by  name;  but  the  right  of  voting  for  these  boroughs  was 
extended  to  the  freeholders  of  the  adjacent  Hundreds.  The  object 
of  these  acts  was  chiefly  remedial ;  —  to  substitute  a  pure  constituent 
body,  for  one  that  had  been  found  corrupt.  It  may  also  be  considered 
as  in  some  measure  penal ;  inasmuch  as,  m  the  two  smaller  boroughs  at 
least,  the  addition  of  so  large  a  body  of  voters  took  away  the  whole 
value  and  efficacy  oi  the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the  old  electors* 
In  effect,  the  right  of  voting  was  transferred  from  Shoreham  and 
Cricklade  to  the  surrounding  country.  Had  the  proceedings  on  which 
these  acts  were  founded  been  consiaered  as  of  a  criminal,  or  even  of  a 
judicial  nature,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  justify  their  provi- 
sions. If  they  had  been  viewed  in  that  light,  it  must  at  once  have 
been  seen  that  they  inflicted  punishment  on  the  pure  voters  for  the 
offences  of  the  impure,  and  on  succeeding  generations  for  the  faults  of 
the  present.  But  they  were  measures  of  local  reform ;  and  the  evi- 
dence necessary  for  them  was,  not  that  which  justifies  a  conviction  for 
a  crime,  but  that  which  is  sufficient  to  show  the  propriety  of  an  act  of 
legislation.  Other  notions,  however,  prevailed  under  the  patronage 
of  law3rers,  who  carried  the  narrowest  habits  of  their  profession  into 
legislative  discussions,  who  opposed  the  above  measures,  and  defeated 
others,  equally  necessary,  of  a  like  nature,  with  the  force  of  great 
ability,  and  the  authority  of  high  station.  The  utmost  subtiltjr  of 
the  rules  of  evidence  was  enforced;  objections,  merely  technical^ 
were  allowed  to  exclude  satisfactory  information.  The  English 
law  of  evidence,  singularly,  and  perhaps  excessively  narrow  and 
exclusive  in  its  rules,  was  permitted  to  control  the  mquiries  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  By  these  arts  of  Parliamentarv  pettifogging^ 
corrupt  boroughs  have  been  so  frequently  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  the  law,  that  it  now  requires  great  zeal  and  patience  to  under- 
take the  seemingly  hopeless  enterprise  of  assailing  them :  and  it  is 
apparent,  that  unless  there  be  some  material  reformation  in  the 
law,  or,  at  least,  in  the  practice  of  Parliament,  on  this  subiect, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  success  even  for  these  very  limited  re- 
forms. The  interest  of  many  individuals  is  always  engaged  in  the 
delinquent  borough.  The  electors  in  the  town  —  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  neighbourhood —  the  jobbers  who  sell  the  burgesses— 
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the  caudlJates  who  have  bought,  or  hope  to  buy  them,  supported  by 
the  fellow  feeUng  oF  those  who  have  the  like  interest  in  oUier  towns, 
—  are  a  powerful  and  permanent  ph«iJanx,  with  whom  it  i«  very  difficult 
for  the  zeal  of  a  tew  voluuteer  reformers  to  cope.  The  jobbers  are 
well  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of  political  chicane.  They  know  how 
to  raise  a  clamour  in  one  House,  or  to  split  hairs  in  another;  they 
harass  tJieir  adversaries  by  vexatious  cavils,  and  tire  them  by  protracted 
discussions ;  and  they  generally  end  in  wearing  out,  tf  they  cannot 
defeat,  the  most  active  and  able  reformers,  llie  success  of  theee  low 
expedients,  and  the  countenance  shown  them  by  the  highest  and 
gravest  authorities,  have  done  more,  perhaps*  than  most  modern  pro- 
ceedings, to  lower  Parliament  in  the  general  estimation  —  to  disgust 
ihc  faithful  friends  of  the  Constitution  —  to  iiersuade  many  moderate 
reformers,  that  cautious  improvement  is  as  really,  though  less  openly, 
resisted,  than  the  wildest  innovation  —  and  to  drive  virtuous  men, 
despairing  of  constitutional  remedies,  to  the  perilous  experiments  of 
indefinite  change. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  easier  to  state  the  mischiefs  of  tlie 
present  mode  of  proceeding  on  this  subject,  than  to  suggest  an  unex- 
ceptionable and  efBcacious  remedy.  Several  plans  have,  at  difiercnt 
times,  been  the  subject  of  consideration*  It  has  been  proposed,  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  Committee  for  t!ie  trial  of  a  controverted  election 
shall  report  the  existence  of  corruption,  alter  due  notice  given  to  the 
voters,  the  Report  shall  be  referred  to  another  Committee,  chosen  In 
the  same  manner,  who,  after  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides,  shall  have 
the  power  to  decide,  whether  the  franchise  of  the  borough  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  some  other  community.  The  decision  of  this  second 
Committee  might  be  made  ^nal ;  or,  if  that  were  thought  too  much,  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committ4:*c  might  be  made  the  only  proof 
which  either  House  of  Parliament  were  to  receive  on  the  case.  If  either 
of  these  proceedings  were  thought  too  great  a  departure  from  former 
practice,  they  might  be  moderated  in  more  than  one  way.  The  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Committee,  for  instance,  might  be  made 
necessary  to  the  determination.  The  Report  might  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Election 
Committees  of  the  Commons;  and  their  assent  might  be  made  necessary 
to  the  transfer*  But  this  is  not  the  time,  or  the  place,  for  the  discusston 
of  particular  remedies*  It,  perhaps,  deserves  consideration,  whether,  if 
fjiny  chanse  were  to  be  made,  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  introduce 
ft  scale  of  proceedings  suited  to  the  various  degrees  of  corruption  dis- 
covered in  different  cases.  In  the  least  degree,  a  suspeftsion  of  the 
franchise  might  be  sufficient ;  in  a  higher,  the  delinquent  borough  might 
be  deprived  of  one  of  its  members  ;  the  strongest  remedy  being  reserved 
for  the  most  aggravated  cases. 

Our  principles  would  naturally  lead  to  a  transfer  of  the  forfeited 
franchises,  as  the  cases  arose,  to  unrepresented  towns,  of  a  population 
of  15,000  and  upwards,  till  all  these  communities  were  fully  and  ^lirectly 
represented.  But  as  the  increase  oi'  the  number  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  great  inconvenience,  it  would  probably  be  more  expedient,  lo 
employ  the  first  ten  forfeitures  in  reducing  that  Assembly  to  its  present 
number;  to  which  twenty  would  be  added,  if  the  first  article  of  the  plaa 
were  adopted. 

Tfiere  is  no  doubt  tlmt  if  the  power  of  disfranchisement  were 
vigorously  excrciticd,  it  would  Dot  only  speedily  reduce  this  excess, 
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but  would  regularly  continue  to  recruit  the  popular  representation.  It 
Would  also,  in  no  very  long  time,  greatly  abate,  at  least,  that  venality 
which,  having  become  more  notorious,  and  being  more  skilfully  dis- 
played in  modern  times,  has  deeply  impaired  the  general  reverence  for 
the  Constitution. 

However  admirable  the  result  of  a  political  system  may  be,  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  means  by  which  its  institutions  are  executed 
should  be  strongly  disapproved  by  the  plain  sense  and  natural  feelings 
of  men.  A  scandal  is  always  a  great  source  of  weakness.  It  lessens 
the  attachment  and  alienates  the  opinion  of  the  majority ;  and  may 
ultimately  undermine  the  foundations  of  any  Government.  The  removal 
of  a  scandal  is  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  reform. 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  disfranchisement  is  so  strictly  limited 
to  the  cases  in  which  corruption  has  been  proved.  Many  of  the 
moderate  reformers  have  proposed  to  extend  it  much  farther,  and  to 
apply  it  to  all  cases  where  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  pure  or  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  the  right  of  election.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
to  purchase  the  elective  privilege  from  fifly  of  the  more  inconsiderable 
boroughs,  who  should  be  willing  to  part  with  it.  Mr.  Lambton,  a  gentle- 
man equally  respectable  for  character,  talents,  and  public  principle, 
proposes  to  abolish  all  corrupt,  decayed,  and  dependent  boroughs.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  very  shortly  to  state  one  or 
two  of  the  numerous  objections  which  present  themselves  to  these  more 
extensive  plans.  In  the  ^rst  place,  no  such  disfranchisement  is  known 
to  the  practice,  or  even  the  principles,  of  the  British  Constitution.  It 
has  often  bestowed  the  elective  franchise  on  grounds  of  general  utility ; 
but  it  has  never,  on  such  grounds  alone,  taken  that  franchise  away. 
All  political  questions,  indeed,  are  to  be  determined  on  the  principles 
oitUUily :  but  it  is  very  useful  to  a  free  commonwealth  to  adhere  to 
its  fundamental  institutions ;  and  whenever  a  substantial  reform  can  be 
effected  agreeably  to  their  principles,  it  is  generally  unwise,  for  the 
sake  of  quicker  reformation,  to  act  on  maxims  hitherto  untried.  The 
Reform  here  proposed  is  limited  by  the  practice  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution. It  proposes  nothing  unauthorized  by  that  practice ;  and  it 
offers  that  security  to  all  who  adopt  it  against  its  leading  to  conse- 
quences which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  conjectured.  The  more  extensive 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  quits  the  solid  ground  of  the  practice  oT  the 
Constitution,  and  ventures  on  the  slippery  path  of  general  speculation. 
It  necessarily  appeals  to  principles,  which,  in  the  hands  of  other  men, 
may  become  instruments  of  farther,  and  of  boundless  alteration. 
Secondly^  We  doubt  whether  the  caution,  hitherto  observed  in  this 
respect,  be  not  founded  on  true  wisdom.  It  is  the  policy  of  a  free  state 
to  keep  up  the  importance  and  dignity  of  popular  privileges.  The 
right  of  election,  the  first  of  them  all,  ought  to  be  held  high.  The 
Body  of  Electors  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  nobility,  from 
which  the  members  are  not  to  be  too  easily  degraded.  As  a  Monarch  j 
and  Aristocracy  have  their  splendour,  so  Democracy  has  its  own 
peculiar  dignity,  which  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  this  great 
right.  There  is  something,  in  our  opinion,  truly  republican  in  the 
policy  which  places  the  elective  franchise  and  the  royal  dignity  on  the 
same  footing,  —  which  secures  both  from  being  destroyed  on  mere  spe- 
culations of  general  convenience,  and  which  pronounces  the  forfeiture 
of  both,  only  where  there  is  a  gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  trust 
from  which  they  are  derived.     Thirdlyy  It  must  be  observed^  that  the 
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power  of  disfranchisement  is  capable  of  great  an*!  dangerous  abuse. 
The  majority  of  a  JegisJative  body  might  employ  it  to  perpetuate  their 
own  superiority,  and  to  destroy  every  power  that  could  withstand  thera. 
If  the  example  were  once  set,  of  using  it  on  mere  grounds  of  con- 
venience, it  would  be  easy  to  6nd>  on  every  occasion^  plausible  pretexts 
of  that  nature.  A^  long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  delinquency,  it 
cannot  be  so  abused ;  but  if  it  were  once  freed  from  that  restraint,  it 
would  become  unlimited,  or,  in  other  words,  despotic. 

The  transfer  of  forfeited  franchise  to  populous  communities  afiords 
a  most  convenient  means  of  quietly  widening  the  basis  of  Representa- 
tion. It  bestows  the  privilege  on  every  numerous  body,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  ambitious  to  acquire  it,  and  well  qualified  to  exercise  it. 
Political  power  is  thus  made  to  follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge  and 
wealth  ;  and  the  Constitution  perpetually,  but  insensibly,  adapts  itself 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  A  representative  system  thus  restored  to 
its  original  flexibility,  may,  like  the  works  of  nature,  perpetuate  itself 
by  constant  change,  and  always  yield  some  ground  to  progressive 
opinion,  without  struggle  or  conflict,  without  humiliation  or  defeat. 

Besides  these  great  ends,  it  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  Bubservient 
to  other  purposes,  A  Colonial  Representation  may  one  day  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  probable  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  empire*  ^ — 
Such  a  representation,  combined  with  other  means,  might  also  open 
honourable  seats  for  the  monied  interest,  if  measures  of  reform  lihouid 
be  found  to  have  too  much  narrowed  their  access  to  Parliaments  If 
some  representatives  were  in  time  to  be  allowed  to  learned  societies, 
it  would  not  be  a  greater  novelty  than  the  grant  of  that  privilege  to 
the  two  Universities  by  James  I.  If  occasion  were  taken  to  give  an 
additional  member  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  one  member  to  that  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  to  the  other  Scotch  Universities,  (the  votes  of 
each  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  students,)  the  direct  share 
of  science  in  the  national  representation  would  not  be  enormous.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show,  by  other  examples,  the  use  to  which  the  ample 
futid  of  forfeited  franchise  might  in  time  be  turned  ;  but  the  above  arc 
perhaps  more  than  enough,  where  the  object  is  to  suggest  illustrations 
of  a  principle,  not  parts  of  a  plan. 

Our  Third  head  will  comprehend  a  few  observations  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland;  which,  being  of  a  nature  quite  unlike  that  of 
England,  requires  a  separate  consideration.  Tlrie  reader  will  observe, 
that  this  question  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  uf  m  Reform  ftf  ihe  Scaieh 
Barougl^y  which  has  been  prosecuted  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  with 
so  much  ability  and  perseverance.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  only 
such  an  improvement  in  the  election  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Councils  of  the  boroughs,  as  may  ensure  a  right  administration  of  their 
revenue  and  police,  in  which  scunddous  abuses  have  been  proved  to  be 
generally  prevalent.  It  would  be  a  strange  objection  to  such  an  altera* 
tion  to  say.  that  it  may  incidentally*  and  in  a  small  degree,  affect  the 
election  of  the  fifteen  Commissioners  for  Scotch  Boroughs.  That  man 
must  indeed  be  a  sturdy  zealot  on  the  side  of  abuse,  who  should  object 
to  the  correction  of  such  acknowledged  corruptions,  merely  because  it 
gave  a  little  influence  to  the  people  of  these  towns  in  the  choice  of 
their  members. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  popular  election  :  all  the  Boroughs  are  in 
liie  hands  of  what  would  in  England  be  culled  Close  Corporations*  Tlie 
whole  number  of  voters  for  the  thirty- three  Counties  of  Scotland  is 
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dxMt  2700;  the  greatest  number  in  any  single  county  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300 ;  and  in  some,  they  are,  we  beUeve^  less  than  thirty.  This  is 
not  the  Constitution  of  England. — The  English  representation  is  a 
combination  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  in  almost  all  their  possible 
forms  and  degrees :  to  which  the  Scotch  mode  of  election  is  as  oppo- 
site as  Universal  Suffrage  itself.  The  freedom  of  En^and  is  the 
security  for  the  good  government  of  Scotland ;  but  the  English  Con- 
stitution, in  its  highest  sense,  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Scottish 
nation.  We  are  not  so  sunk  in  Toryism  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  the  English  Constitution  without  popular  election.  Of 
all  the  practical  irregularities  in  our  Government,  perhaps,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Scotland  is  the  most  striking.  The  most 
timid  reasoners  have  generally  confessed,  that  political  privileges 
may  be  diilused  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  morality  and  know- 
ledge :  yet  the  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  intelligence,  for  virtue,  for  a  sober  and  considerate 
character,  are  rigorously  excluded  from  all  direct  influence  on  the 
National  Councils. 

The  right  of  election  in  Scotch  counties  is  so  foreign  to  the  present 
usages  of  Elngland,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  it, 
in  few  words,  to  an  English  reader.  It  is  confined  to  those  who  hold 
land  to  a  certain  extent  directly  of  the  King.  *  Hence,'  says  Mr.  Wight, 
whose  work  is  an  authority  on  Scotch  Election  Law,  '  many  persons 

*  are  possessed  of  large  estates,  who  are  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected 

<  commissioners  to  Parliament,  because  they  only  hold  them  of  subiects 

<  superiors  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many,  bv  holding  immediately  of 

*  the  Crown,  are  entitled  to  that  privilege,  although  their  estates  (con« 
'  sisting  of  a  bare  superiority)  do  not  perhaps  3rield  them  a  penny  in 

*  the  year/*  By  the  original  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Farliament, 
no  landholders  were  required  to  be  present,  except  those  who  were 
called  by  the  antient  statutes  *  Freeholders  of  the  King;'  that  isy 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown.  When  the  representation  of  counties 
was  introduced  by  James  the  First  in  1427,  the  right  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives was  of  course  confined  to  these  tenants  in  chief,  who,  amidst 
all  successive  changes  of  the  law,  have  continued  exclusively  to  pos- 
sess it.  If  A,  being  a  tenant  of  the  Crown  in  ccgaUe^  conveys  all  his 
land  to  Bf  to  be  holden  of  himself;  A  remains  the  tenant  of  the  Crown, 
and  retains,  as  such,  a  right  to  vote  for  the  land,  though  the  use  and 
profit  of  it  be  completely  transferred  to  B.  B,  Uie  proprietor,  has  no 
vote ;  while  A,  who  continues  to  be  his  superior,  is  the  voter.  Supe- 
riority, to  which  the  right  of  suffrage  is  annexed,  may  be  entirely 
separated  from  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  land.  Votes,  in  right  of 
land,  may  thus  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  not  landholders. 
Many  voters  in  most  counties  in  Scotland  are  in  this  predicament ; 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  impediment,  except  in  the 
case  of  entailed  estates,  to  the  universal  separation  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  from  the  property  of  the  soil.  In  proposing  a  remedy  for 
this  case,  it  would  be  wise  to  give  no  disturbance  to  established 
rights,  and  to  allow  the  present  Freeholders  to  retain  their  sufirage. 
It  would  be  perhaps  sufficient,  in  addition  to  them,  to  give  the 
right  of  voting  to  all  proprietors  of  land  of  a  certain  value,  what- 
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ever  their  tenure  might  be,  Tlie  present  quahiication  of  connnie- 
Bioners  of  supply,  (i,  e  coin  mission  ere  of  the  land  tax,)  which  t» 
about  10/,  sterling  a  yeafi  might  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
new  freeholders. 

In  the  boroughs,  it  might  be  sufficient,  if  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
election  of  the  town*council  were,  in  towns  above  a  certain  popu* 
lation,  to  be  vested  in  those  burgesses  who  occupy  tenements  of  a 
yearly  rent  to  be  specially  fixed.  In  that  case,  the  right  of  chusing 
delegates  to  elect  the  members  might  continue  as  at  present;  and 
provision  might  be  made  to  give  that  permanency  to  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  which  the  duties  of  that  office  require*  In  those 
inconsiderable  villages,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  Scotfill 
boroughs,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  resident  burgesses  could 
be  moulded  into  a  good  constituent  body.  In  great  cities*  Ruch  for 
example  as  Edinburgh,  where  the  more  considerable  inhabitants  are 
seldom  burgesses,  some  share  of  privilege  might  be  bestowed  on  such 
householders  as  occupied  tenements  of  double  or  treble  the  yearly 
rent  which  should  be  hxed  on  as  the  qualification  of  burgesses* 

In  returning  to  English  representation,  the  means  of  rcdinrrng  the 
expense  of  elections  form  a  separate  and  very  importiint  branch  of 
the  subject.  In  all  elections,  great  expense  aid$  the  natural  power 
of  the  highest  wealth,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  lessens  both  the 
Importance  o€  the  smaller  proprietors,  and  the  efficacy  of  public 
opinion.  The  power  of  great  property  is  indeed  a  principle  of  libertyi 
as  well  as  of  order.  It  opposes  a  sort  of  hereditary  tribuneship  to 
the  Crown,  and  it  furnishes  a  body  of  mild  magistrates,  whose  natural 
and  almost  unfelt  authority  often  prevents  the  necessity  of  legal 
restraint  or  military  interference.  But  this  useful  power,  which  must 
always  be  strong,  in  proportion  as  liberty  is  secure,  may  be  carried 
to  ail  excess*  Tlie  great  expenses  of  county  elections,  which  deter 
men  of  moderate  fortune  from  competition  for  a  seat,  arc  justly 
complained  of.  Something  might  be  done  to  abate  this  inconve* 
nience,  by  authorizing  the  Sheriff,  in  the  greatest  counties,  to  take 
the  poll  at  different  places  in  succession.  The  laws  against  treating, 
and  the  payment  of  expenses,  have  hitherto  been  always  cither  inactive 
or  vexatious.  They  have  in  general  been  disregardecl ;  and  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  they  have  been  enforced,  it  has  been  either  as  an 
election  manojuvre,  or  for  the  gratification  of  personal  malice. 

After  all,  however,  the  power  of  great  wealth  in  counties^  exercised 
quietly  in  the  form  of  permanent  influence,  and  blended  with  feelings 
of  respect  and  attachment  towards  the  hereditary  owners  oi  the  soif, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  in  the 
elections  for  towns,  that  the  action  of  wealth  is  most  undisguised  and 
odious :  and  the  most  inconvenient  instances  of  it  arise,  perhaps,  from 
the  right  of  non-resident  freemen  to  vote  for  great  towns,  llicee 
non-residents,  now  spread  in  great  numbers  over  the  country,  are  in 
general  of  the  lowest  condition,  unable  to  defray  the  charge  of  going 
to  the  place  of  election,  and  willing  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who 
will  pay  for  the  pleasures  of  llieir  journey.  They  are  often  numerous 
enough  to  decide  the  election ;  so  that  the  chance  of  i^uccess  may  be 
exactly  determined,  by  knowing  how  much  each  candidate  can  anord 
to  spend.  Venality  has  here  no  decent  disguibc.  The  power  of 
wealth  is  not  purified  by  association  with  better  feelings.  There  are 
not  here^  as  in  ca8C6  of  the  permanent  influence  of  propertyp  any  long 
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habits  of  respect  for  superiority,  or  any  sentiments  of  gratitude  for 
kindness.  The  effect  of  this  is  an  undisguised  triumph  of  money- 
alone  over  every  sort  of  natural  influence.  The  manufacturer,  the 
trader,  the  landholder  of  the  neighbouring  county,  are  put  to  flight 
by  an  adventurer,  who  need  not  possess  even  wealth,  if  he  can  dis- 
pose of  a  sum  large  enough  to  purchase  the  votes  of  non-resident 
voters.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  grievance  would  be,  to  require 
every  freeman  to  be  resident  in  the  borough  for  which  he  claims  to 
vote,  for  six  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election, — according  to  the 
present  law,  in  those  rights  of  voting  which  depend  on  inhabitancy.  * 

FifMy^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities  which 
affect  the  Catholics  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  a 
measure  of  Reform.  It  is  in  itself  just  and  wise  :  the  majority  of  its 
firiends  are  not  reformers ;  and  its  necessity  is  demonstrated  by  argu- 
ments which  are  wholly  unconnected  with  any  change  in  the  frame  of 
F^liament.  But  it  is  also  a  consequence  from  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentation which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  The  English 
Catholics  are  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  men,  who  do  not  possess 
the  elective  franchise.  The  class  is  unrepresented,  and  possesses  no 
political  security  for  its  common  interest,  which  is  the  enjoyment  oft, 
religious  liberty.  The  Irish  Catholics,  indeed,  possess  tne  elective 
franchise ;  but  they  are  inadequately  represented,  because  they  cannot 
chuse  members  who,  being  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves,  have  a 
like  interest  in  defending  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship. 
The  Catholics  probably  form  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands.  That  so  great  a  body  should  be  lefl  without  represen- 
tatives, or  restricted  from  chusing  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
guard  their  highest  interest,  is  not  a  casual  or  trivial  irregularity,  but 
a  great  practical  evil,  and  a  gross  departure  from  all  our  antient 
principles  of  representation. 

The  only  matter  which  remains  for  consideration,  is,  whether  any 
change  should  be  made  in  the  Duration  of  Parliaments.  It  is  here 
placed  last,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  Reform  which  ought  to  be  last 
m  the  order  of  time.  As  long  as  every  other  part  of  the  elective 
system  continues,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  frequent  elcQtions  would 
not  rather  increase,  than  diminish,  both  the  power  of  wealth  and  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
a  septennial  Parliament  has  commonly  shown  more  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  their  constituents  than  on  other  occasions.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  a  ruinous  expense  would 
deter  prudent  and  respectable  men  from  offering  themselves ;  and  might 
thus  throw  a  greater  number  of  seats  into  the  hands  of  adventurers  or 
of  the  Court.  When  the  expense  of  elections,  however,  is  reduced,  and 
the  basis  of  representation  widened,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
will  be  also  proper  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament. 

The  principle  of  short  Parliaments  was  solemnly  declared  at  the 
Revolution.  On  the  29th  of  January  1689,  seven  days  after  the  Con- 
vention was  assembled,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  *•  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
bring  in  general  heads  of  such  things  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
considered,  for  the  better  securing  our  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties.* 
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Of  this  Coinraitlee  Mr.  Somers  wa»  one.  On  the  2d  of  February^  Sir 
George  Treby J  from  the  Committee  thus  appointed,  reported  the  general 
heads  on  which  they  had  agreed.  The  eleventh  article  of  these 
general  heads  was  as  follows:  'That  the  too  long  continuance  of 
the  same  Parliament  be  prevented-*  On  the  ith  of  February'  it  was 
ordered,  '  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  distinguish  such 
general  heads  as  are  introductive  of  new  hiw«,  from  those  tliat  ore 
declaratory  of  antient  rights/  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Committee  nmde  their  Second  Report ;  and,  after  going  through  the 
declaratory  part,  which  constitutes  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  ft  now  stands, 
proposed  the  following,  among  other  clauses,  relating  to  the  introiluc* 
tion  of  new  Jaws:—*  And  toward!*  the  making  a  more  firm  and  perfect 
settlement  of  the  said  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties,  and  for  remedying 
several  defects  and  inconveniences,  it  is  proposed  and  advised  by  * 
Commons,  that  there  be  provision,  by  new  laws,  made 
in  such  manner,  and  with  such  limitations,  as  by  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  Parliament  shall  be  considered  and  ordained  in  the  particulars;  and 
in  particular,  and  to  the  purposcij  following,  viz*  for  preventing  -  -  ,  •  - 
and  for  preventing  the  too  long  continuance  of  the  same  Parliament/ 
Tlie  articles  which  required  new  laws  being  thus  distinguished,  it  was 
resolved  on  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Somers,  *  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Committee,  to  connect,  to  the  vote  of  tlie 
Lords,  such  part  of  the  heads  passed  this  House  yesterday  as  are 
declaratory  of  antient  right*;  leaving  out  such  parts  as  are  introductory 
of  new  laws/  The  declaratory  articles  were  accordingly  formed  into  * 
the  Declaration  of  Rights ;  and  in  that  state  were,  by  both  Houses^ 
presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  accepted  by  them» 
with  the  Crown  of  England.  But  the  arlicles  introductive  of  new  laws, 
though  necessarily  omitted  in  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  had  been 
adopted  without  a  division  by  the  House  of  Commons;  who  thus,  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  Revolution,  determined,  *  that  a  firm  and 
perfect  settlement  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties/  required 
provision  by  a  new  law,  •  for  preventing  the  too  long  continuance  of 
the  same  Parliament/ 

But  though  the  principle  of  new  Parliaments  was  thus  solemnly 
recognised  at  the  Revolution,  the  time  of  introducing  the  new  law,  the 
means  by  which  its  object  was  to  be  attained,  and  the  precise  term  to 
be  fixed  for  the  Duration  of  Parliament,  were  reserved  for  subsequent 
deliberation.  Attempts  were  made  to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  in 
16*J2  and  1693,  by  a  Triennial  Bill.  In  the  former  year,  it  passed  both 
Houses,  but  did  not  receive  the  Royal  assent.  In  the  latter,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  In  1694-,  after  Sir  John  Somers 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper,  the  Triennial  Bill  passed  into 
a  law.  It  was  not  confined,  like  the  hills  under  the  same  title,  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  L  and  Charles  11.^  (and  with  which  it  is  too  frequently 
confounded,)  to  provisions  for  securing  the  frequent  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment.  It  for  the  first  time  limited  their  duration.  Till  the  passing  of 
this  bill,  Parliament,  unless  dissolved  by  the  King,  might  legally  have 
continued  till  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  its  ooly  natural  and  necessary^ 
termination. 
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The  preamble*  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  *  Whereas,  by 
die  antient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  fre(|uent  Parliaments 
ought  to  be  held ;  and  whereas  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  tend  very 
much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  King  and  People.' 
The  act  then  proceeds,  in  the  first  section,  to  provide  for  the  frequent 
holding  of  Parliaments,  according  to  the  former  laws ;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  sections,  by  enactments  which  were  before  unknown  to  our 
laws,  to  direct,  that  there  shall  be  a  new  PctrUammt  every  three  yearsy 
and  that  no  Parliament  shall  have  continuance  longer  than  three  years 
at  the  farthest.  Here,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the 
holding  of  Parliaments  is  carefully  distinguished  from  their  election : 
the  two  parts  of  the  preamble  refer  separately  to  each  of  these  objects. 
The  frequent  holding  of  Parliaments  is  declared  to  be  conformable  to 
the  antient  laws  ;  but  the  frequent  election  of  Parliament  is  considered 
only  as  a  measure  highly  expedient  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  pre- 
serve harmony  between  the  Government  and  the  People. 

The  principle  of  the  Triennial  Act,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  as 
high  constitutional  authority  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  itself,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  that  it  might  be  after- 
wards carried  into  effect  in  a  more  convenient  manner.  The  particular 
term  of  three  years  is  an  arrangement  of  expediency,  to  which  it  would 
he  folly  to  ascribe  any  great  importance.  This  act  continued  in  force 
'Only  for  twenty  years.  Its  opponents  have  often  expatiated  on  the 
tMnrruption  and  disorder  in  elections,  and  the  instability  in  the  national 
councils,  which  prevailed  during  that  period.  But  the  country  was 
ihen  so  much  disturbed  by  the  weakness  of  a  new  government,  and  the 
asttation  of  a  disputed  succession,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  more  frequent  elections  had  any  share  in  augmenting  the 
disorder.  At  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  duration  of  Parliament 
was  extended  to  seven  years,  by  the  ramous  statute  called  the  Septen- 
nial Actf ,  of  which  the  preamble  asserts,  that  the  last  provision  o£  the 
Triennial  Act  '  if  it  should  continue,  may  probably  at  this  juncture, 
'  when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring  to 
'  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  from  abroad, 
'  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  government.*  This 
allegation  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  perfectly  true.  There  is  the 
most  complete  historical  evidence  that  all  the  Tories  of  the  kingdom 
were  then  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  counter  revolution ;  to 
wrest  from  the  people  all  the  securities  which  they  had  obtained  for 
liberty;  to  brand  them  as  rebels,  and  to  stigmatize  their  rulers  as 
usurpers  ;  and  to  re-establish  the  principles  of  slavery,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  a  family,  whose  claim  to  power  was  founded  on  their  pretended 
Authority.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  general  election  at  that  period 
would  have  endangered  all  these  objects.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Septennial  Act  was  passed,  because  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Liberty. 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highest  exertions  of  the  legislative 
authority.  It  was  a  deviation  from  the  course  of  the  Constitution,  too 
extensive  in  its  effects,  and  too  dangerous  in  its  example,  to  be  war^ 
ranted  by  motives  of  political  expediency.  It  could  be  justified  only 
by  the  necessity  of  preserving  liberty.      The  Revolution  itadf  was  a 
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breach  of  the  laws ;  and  it  was  as  great  a  clcriatlon  from  tbc  princtple» 
of  the  Monarchy*  as  the  Septennial  Act  could  be  from  tlic  Constitution 
of  the  Mouse  of  Commons; — and  the  latter  can  only  be  justiited  by  the 
same  ground  of  necessity,  with  that  glorious  Revolution  uf  which  it  pro- 
bably contributed  to  prei*erve  —  (would  to  God  wc  could  say  to  per- 
petuate) the  ineetimable  blowings. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  as  the  danger  was  temporarv,  the  law 
ought  to  have  been  passed  only  for  a  time,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
delayed  till  the  approach  of  a  general  election  should  ascertain,  whether 
a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people  had  not  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
But  it  was  necessary,  at  the  insUitU^  to  confound  the  hopes  of  conspira* 
tors,  who  were  then  supported  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a  general 
election ;  and  if  any  period  had  been  fixed  for  its  duration,  it  mighl 
have  weakened  its  effect,  as  a  declaration  of  the  detertnined  resolution 
of  Parliament  to  stand  or  full  with  the  Revolution. 

It  b  now  certain,  that  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tories  against  the  House 
of  Hanover  continued  till  the  tabt  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
T!ic  Whigs,  who  had  prc^crvetl  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  and  upheld 
the  tottering  Throne  of  the  Hanoverian  Family  during  half  a  century, 
were,  in  this  state  of  tilings,  unwilling  to  repeal  a  law,  for  which  the 
reasons  had  not  entirely  ceased,  llie  hostihty  of  the  Tories  to  the 
Protestant  succession  was  not  extinguished  till  the  appearance  of  their 
leaders  at  the  Court  of  King  George  the  Third,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
their  hope,  that  Jacobite  principles  might  reuscend  the  Tlirone  of  Eng- 
land with  a  Monarch  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  effects  of  the  Septennial  Act  on  the  Constitution  were  materially 
altered  in  the  late  reign,  by  an  innovation  in  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolution.  I'his  Important  prerogative  is  the  buckler  of 
the  Monarchy, —  it  is  intended  for  great  emergencies,  when  its  exercise 
may  be  the  only  means  of  averting  immediate  danger  from  the  Throne, 
— it  is  strictly  a  defensive  right-  As  no  necessity  arose,  under  the  two 
first  Georges,  for  its  defensive  exercise,  it  lay,  during  that  period,  in  a 
8tat£  of  almost  total  inactivity.  It  was  exercised  without  any  political 
object,  and,  as  it  seems,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most 
convenient  seasons  for  election.  Only  one  Parliament,  under  these 
two  Princes,  was  dissolved  till  its  seventh  year.  Tlie  same  inoffensive 
maxims  were  pursued  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  For  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1784,  the  power  of  dissolutionp 
liitherto  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  Monarchy,  was  employed  to 
support  the  power  of  an  Administration.  Tlie  majority  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  had,  in  1782,  driven  one  Administration  trom  office,  and 
compelled  another  to  retire.  The  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
interpose,  with  decisive  weight,  in  tlie  choice  of  Ministers,  as  well  as 
the  adoption  of  measures,  seemed  by  these  vigorous  exertions  to  be 
finally  establisheil.  George  the  Second  had,  indeed,  qWqw  been  com- 
pelled to  receive  Ministers  whom  he  hated;  but  his  succeBsor,  more 
tenacious  of  his  prerogative,  and  more  inflexible  in  his  resentment,  did 
not  so  easily  brook  the  subjection  to  wbicli  he  thought  himself  about 
to  be  reduced.  In  1784,  he  again  saw  his  ministers  tfireatened  with 
expulsion  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  found  a  Prime 
Minister  who,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  ventured  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  King,  and  to  brave  that  Parliamentary  disapt>robation 
to  which  the  prudence  or  principle  of  both  his  predecessors  hail  intlucid 
them  to  yield.     Mr.  Pitt  persisted  in  holding  office,  in  defiance  of  the 
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opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  thus  established 
a  precedent,  which,  if  followed, Vould  have  deprived  that  body  of  the 
advantages  it  had  gained  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.  Not  content 
with  this  great  victory,  he  proceeded,  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
to  inflict  such  an  exemplary  punishment  on  the  same  majority,  as  might 
deter  all  future  majorities  from  following  their  dangerous  example. 

The  Ministers  of  1806  gave  some  countenance  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  pre- 
cedent, by  a  very  reprehensible  dissolution:  but  in  1807,  its  full 
consequences  were  unfolded.  The  House  of  Commons  was  then  openly 
threatened  with  dissolution,  if  a  majority  should  vote  against  Ministers ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  threat,  the  Parliament  was  actually  dissolved. 
From  that  moment,  the  new  prerogative  of  penal  dissolution  was  added 
to  all  the  other  means  of  Ministerial  influence :  evefy  man  who  now 
Totes  against  Ministers,  endangers  his  seat  by  his  vote.  Ministers  have 
acquired  a  power,  in  many  cases  more  important  than  that  of  bestowing 
honours  or  rewards.  It  now  rests  with  them  to  determine,  whether 
Members  shall  sit  securely  for  four  or  five  years  longer,  or  be  instantly 
«ent  to  their  constituents,  at  the  moment  when  the  most  violent,  and 
perhaps  the  most  unjust,  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  them.  The 
security  of  seats  in  Pariiament  is  made  to  depend  on  the  subserviency 
of  majorities. 

Of  all  the  silent  revolutions  which  have  materially  changed  the 
English  Government,  without  any  alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  fatal  to  the  Constitution  than  this  power 
of  penal  dissolution,  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  strengthened  by 
his  followers:  and  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  hardly 
capable  of  being  counteracted  by  direct  laws.  The  prerogative  of 
dissolution,  being  a  mean  of  defence  on  sudden  emergencies,  is  scarcely 
to  be  limited  by  law.  There  is,  however,  an  indirect,  but  efiPectual, 
mode  of  meeting  its  abuse.  By  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
the  punishment  of  dissolution  will  be  divested  of  its  terrors.  While 
its  defensive  power  will  be  unimpaired,  its  eflScacy,  as  a  means  of 
influence,  will  be  nearly  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  reduce  Parliament 
to  a  greater  degree  of  dependence  will  thus  be  defeated ;  due  repara- 
tion be  made  to  the  Constitution ;  and  future  Ministers  taught,  by  a 
useful  example  of  just  retaliation,  that  the  Crown  is  not  likely  to  be 
£nally  the  gainer  in  struggles  to  convert  a  necessary  prerogative  into 
0,  means  of  unconstitutional  influence. 

We  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion^,  to  prove  by  arguments,  of 
which  we  have  yet  seen  no  refutation,  that  Universal  Sufirage  would 
be  an  institution  hostile  to  liberty ;  that  lawgivers  chosen  by  all  might 
naturally  disregard  important  interests  of  society,  or  oppress  great 
classes  of  men :  while  a  representative  assembly,  elected  by  consider- 
able bodies  of  all  classes,  must  generally  prove  a  faithful  and  equal 
guardian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  men.  We  have  now 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Enelish  representation  was  actually 
founded  on  these  first  principles  of  political  theory  ; — that  the  tendency 
of  that  representation  has  always  been,  to  make  as  near  approaches 
towards  reducing  them  to  practice,  as  the  irregularity  and  coarseness 
of  human  afiPairs  would  allow;  —  and  that  the  unrepresented  state  of 
great  communities  in  the  present  age  has  sprung  from  the  disuse,  and 
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may  be  remedied  by  the  revival  of  our  antient  constitutional  principles. 
Having,  in  the  Jirst  place,  resisted  plans  of  change,  which  could  neither 
be  attempted  without  civil  war,  nor  accomplished  without  paving  the 
way  for  tyranny,  we  have  now  presumed  to  propose  a  scheme  of 
reformation,  which  would  immediately  infuse  a  new  popular  spirit  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  provide  means  for  gradually  correcting 
every  real  inadequacy  of  representation  in  future  times ;  which  would 
be  carried  on,  solely  by  the  principles  and  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution;  where  the  repair  would  be  in  the  style  of  the  buildinff, 
and  contribute  to  strengthen,  without  disfiguring,  an  edifice  still  solid 
and  -couimodious,  as  well  as  magnificent  and  venerable. 

Moderate  Reformers  have  been  asked,  by  the  most  formidable  of 
their  opponents,  at  what  period  of  history  was  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it  ?*  An  answer  may  now 
be  given  to  that  triumphant  question.  Had  the  object  of  the  moderate 
reformer  been  total  change,  he  might' be  called  upon  to  point  out  some 
former  state  of  the  representation  which  he  would  in  all  respects 
prefer  to  the  present.  But  it  is  a  part  of  his  principle,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  one  age  can  never  be  entirely  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
another.  It  was  well  said  by  an  English  politician  of  keen  and  brilliant 
wit,  that  ^  neither  king  nor  people  would  now  like  just  the  original 
*  Constitution,  without  any  varyings.'f  It  is  sufficient  for  the  ^  Whig,  or 
^  Moderate  Reformer'  (for  Mr.  Canning  has  joined  them,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  put  them  asunder)  to  point  out  a  period  when  the  Con* 
stitution  was  in  one  respect  better,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  the  means 
of  regulating  and  equalizing  the  representation.  Its  return  to  the 
former  state,  in  that  particular  only,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  all  his  objects. 

If  no  conciliatory  measures  on  this  subject  be  adopted,  there  is 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  will  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  chusing  between  different  forms  of  Despotism.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  the  habit  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  by 
a  long  system  of  coercion  and  terror  must  convert  it  into  an  absolute 
monarchy.  It  is  equally  evident,  from  history  and  experience,  that 
revolutions  effected  by  violence,  and  attended  by  a  total  change  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  a  commonwealth,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
throw  a  power  into  the  hands  of  their  leaders,  which,  however  disguised, 
must  in  truth  be  unlimited  and  dictatorial.  The  restraints  of  law  and 
usage  necessarily  cease.  Tlie  factious  among  the  partisans  of  the 
revolution  and  the  animosity  of  those  whom  it  has  degraded  or  de- 
spoiled, can  seldom  be  curbed  by  a  gentler  hand  than  that  of  absolute 
power  ;  and  there  is  no  situation  of  human  affairs,  in  which  there  are 
stronger  temptations  to  those  arbitrary  measures  of  which  the  habit 
alike  unfits  rulers  and  nations  from  performing  their  parts  in  the 
system  of  liberty. 


♦  Mr.  Canning*8  Speech  at  Liverpool,  p.  45. 

f  Political  Thoughts,  &c  by  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  p.  69. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION  OF  SCOTLAND.  ♦ 

There  is  scarcely  a  prospect  in  the  world  more  curious  than  that  of 
England  during  a  general  election.  The  congregations  of  people  — 
the  interests  called  into  operation — the  passions  roused  — the  principles 
appealed  to  —  the  printed  and  spoken  addresses  —  the  eminent  men 
who  appear  —  the  pledges  required  .or  proffered  —  the  Parliamentary 
speculations  —  the  symbols  —  the  vicissitudes  of  the  poll  —  the  trium- 
phant chairing  —  these,  with  all  the  other  circumstances,  exhibit  the 
most  peculiar  and  stirring  scene  that  any  country  has  to  show.  It  is  a 
scene  in  which  there  is  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  more 
to  fix  the  mind.  A  person  who  understands  the  bustle  before  him,  and 
thinks  what  it  implies,  sees  in  it  the  whole  practical  working  of  the 
constitution.  He  sees  the  majesty  of  public  opinion ;  the  responsibility 
of  representatives  to  constituents ;  the  formation  of  the  political  virtues ; 
the  union  of  all  classes  and  sorts  of  men  in  common  national  objects ; 
the  elevation  of  the  popular  character ;  the  prodigious  consolidation 
given  to  the  whole  civil  fabric,  by  the  incorporation  of  all  parts  of  the 
state  with  the  mass  of  the  population ;  the  combination  of  universal  ex- 
citement with  perfect  general  safety ;  the  control  of  the  people  softened 
and  directed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom;  the  establishment  of  the 
broadest  basis  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  state  can  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  this  animating  and  ennobling  spectacle 
without  turning  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  Scotland.  This  part  of 
the  empire  originally  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself;  and  it  still  retains 
its  own  laws,  religion,  interests,  feelings,  and  language.  It  contains 
greatly  above  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  are  still  rapidly  increas- 
ing. It  is  full  of  generally  diffused  wealth.  Education  has,  for  ages, 
been  habitual  throughout  the  very  lowest  ranks.  The  people  are  ex- 
tremely peaceable ;  and  their  character  for  steadiness  and  prudence  is 
so  remarkable,  that  these  virtues  have  been  imputed  to  them  as  vices. 
Yet  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  altogether 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  representative  system.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  their  representation  is  defective.  The  only  correct 
statement  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  have  no  share  wluxtever  in  the 
representation.  It  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  explaining  how  this  arose; 
for  it  would  only  lead  us  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  into 
historical  disputes ;  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  evil 
does  not  facilitate  its  cure.  The  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to  be, 
that  when  the  representation  of  Scotland  was  adjusted  at  the  Union, 
there  was  no  party,  and  no  man,  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  prin- 


*  1.  Memoir  concerning  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Reform  proposed  in 
the  Internal  Govemment  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland.  By  Archibald 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Advocate.  2.  Considerations  submitted  to  the  Householders  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  State  of  their  Representation  in  Parliament..  3.  An  Expla- 
nation of  the  present  State  of  the  Case  respecting  the  Representation  of  Edin- 
burgh in  Parliament.  4.  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Dumbarton, 
on  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Advocate.— Vol.  Ui. 
p.SOSi  October,  1830. 
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J^iples  on  which  popular  representation  must  be  fouruled.     The   people 

had  not  attained  any  public  importance;  and,  anjidst  the  miserable 

scramble  for  pahry  and  temporary  objects  by  which  all  the  proceedings 

connected  with  that  measure  were  marked,  their  remote  interests  were 

[completely  disregarded,  or  rather,  it  never  occurred  to  any  body  that 

tthcy  had  any.     But,  however  this  may  be,  the  result  is  certain,  that 

llhere  never  has  been,  and,  while  the  existing  system   endures,  there 

Inever  can  be,  any  thing  resembling  reai  representation  in  Scotland. 

In  order  to  justify  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  the 
I  circumstances. 

The  only  places  which  elect  members  are  the  counties  and  certain 
[towns.  Neither  the  universities,  nor  any  other  bodies  or  professions, 
[possess  the  elective  franchise.  The  counties  return  thirty  members, 
]  the  towns  fifteen, 

I.  To  entitle  a  person  to  vote  im  a  couni^^  he  must  either  be  the 
L  actual  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  land,  or  he  must  be  the  feudal  superior 
[of  it;  —  the  land  itselt,  in  this  last  case,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  vassal. 
To  afford  a  qualification,  the  property  must  be  very  considerable.  The 
^whole  country  was  valued  many  centuries  ago;  and  a  freehold  qualifi- 
I cation  can  only  arise  Irom  land  of  which  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was 
I  then  examined  and  found  to  be  worth  forty  shillings  Scots  a  year,  or 
which  is  now  valued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  as  yearly  worth 
I  400/,  Scots.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  these  antient  valuations  denote 
I  in  modern  times ;  but  the  subject  was  very  much  discussed  about  forty 
Lyears  ago;  and  persons,  who  were  then  deemed  competent  judges, 
\  estimated  400/.  Scots  of  valued  rent  as  equivalent  to  a  present  yearly 
I  rent  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  If  this  was  correct 
I  then,  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  country,  which  has  increased 
I  the  modern  worth  of  property,  while  the  old  valuations  remain,  must 
have  greatly  increased  the  difference;  so  that,  speaking  with  reference 
}  to  exi§ttng  circumstances,  the  qtuiiification  in  Scotland  u probably  at  least 
[  i/tirit/  Qfjortif  times  higher  t/tan  in  any  other  jtart  of  tite  empire  ;  ami  aitam 
\  a  hundred  titnes  beyond  tlte  general  qualiJiea(ion  in  England,  Besides  this, 
L  there  are  two  things  very  material  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the  ^>*/ 
^place»  the  cjualification  attaches  merch/ to  land,  including  under  this 
Lwordf  fisheries,  mines,  and  such  other  things  as  are  inseparable  from 
I  laud  ;  it  is  not  conferred  upon  property  in  houses.  In  the  second  olace, 
[not  even  land  qualifies,  whatever  may  be  its  extent,  unless  it  is  rwUkn 
'of  diecrown^  So  that  a  person  may  have  an  estate  of  20,000/,  a  year, 
which  affords  him  no  vote,  because  he  holds  it  of  a  subiect.  The  cjualifi- 
cation,  therefore,  is  first  high,  and  then  it  must  be  high  within  a  hmited 
^  description  of  property. 

\      The  result  of  this  is»  tliat  the  whole  freeholders  ot  Scotland  arc  fewer 

I  in  number  (we  believe)  than  those  in  any  English  county,  unless  pcrhupa 

the  very  smallest.     There  are  certainly  not  three  counties  in  England 

in  which  the  freeholders  do  not  in  each  exceed   those  of  all  Scotland, 

'We  cannot  state   their  amount  with  perfect  accuracy;  but,  according 

rto  the  list  usually  referred  to,  and  which,  we  are  confident,  is  not  very 

far  wronif,  the  total   number,  a  lew  months  ngo,  was  somewhere  about 

tliree  thoumnd  two  hundred  and  Jlftg-three.     These  chosen  few  are  thus 

distributed  i  — 
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9.  Dunbarton  -     72 

10.  Dumfries      -     84- 

11.  Edinburgh  -  166 

12.  Elgin     -      -     31 

13.  Fife       -       -  236 

14.  Forfar     -     -  122 

15.  Haddington     109 

16.  Inverness      -     84 

17.  Kincardine  -  77 
]8.Kirkcudbrightl61 
19.  Lanark     -    -  222 

(*  Each  of  these  three  pairs  only  returns  a 


1,  Aberdeen 

-  182 

2.  Argyle 

-  119 

8.  Ayr     - 

-  202 

4.  Banff     - 

-     49 

5.  Berwick 

-  151 

6.  Bute      - 

-     21 

*  Caithness 

-     50 

7.  Clackmannan    16 

*  Kinross 

-     21 

8.  Cromarty 

-     19 

♦  Nairne     - 

-     17 

20.  Linlithgow  -     69 

21.  Orkney  *     41 

22.  Peebles    -  -     48 

23.  Perth       -  -  237 

24.  Renfrew  -  142 

25.  Ross     -  -     82 

26.  Roxburgh  -  151 

27.  Selkirk     -  -     53 

28.  Sutherland  -     21 

29.  Stirling     -  -  128 

30.  Wigton     -  -     70 

member  alternately.) 


But  calling  the  total  number  about  3,253  is  rather  a  flattering  view 
of  the  political  state  of  Scotland.  Two  deductions  must  be  made : 
1.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  freehold  belongs  to  a 
proprietor,  but  is  entitled  to  be  used  during  life  by  another.  The 
names  of  both  of  these  persons  are  on  the  rolls,  but  only  one  of  them 
can  vote.  2.  Many  people  have  votes  in  a  plurality  of  places.  If  these 
double  reckonings  be  discounted  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  total  number 
of  persons  would  be  above  2,500.  Some  think  that  they  would  not 
exceed  2,000. 

A  franchise  so  little  attenuated  by  diffusion,  is  worth  having.  The 
tenth  or  two-hundredth  part  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  a  dear 
article  in  the  political  market.  The  holder  of  it  is  an  important  man 
to  government.  Some  people  therefore  buy  votes  as  an  investment. 
There  is  never  a  contest  at  which  such  purchasers  do  not  appear  ;  and 
they  are  generally  the  last  to  declare  how  they  are  to  go.  It  is 
observed,  moreover,  that  those  who  take  such  charge  of  the  represen- 
tation seldom  have  their  families  long  on  their  hands.  These  qualifi- 
cations, even  after  being  stript  of  every  thing  except  the  mere  right 
of  voting,  are  probably  never  worth  less  than  200/.  or  300/1, —  the 
average  price  is  probably  about  500/. ;  they  frequently  sell  for  double 
this  sum  ;  and,  on  one  recent  occasion,  six  of  them,  exposed  to  public 
sale  in  one  day,  brought  above  6000/.  What  is  so  valuable  cannot  be 
easily  parted  with ;  and,  therefore,  devices  have  been  fallen  upon  for 
giving  out  qualifications  for  occasional  use,  without  permauentiy  losing 
them.  The  most  common  of  these  schemes  is,  for  a  person  whose 
estate  affords  many  votes  to  dispose  of  them  to  bis  friends  only  during 
their  lives;  which,  by  certain  legal  forms,  he  can  easily  do,  without 
at  all  impairing  his  estate.  These  donees,  or  purchasers,  appear  tech- 
nically as  the  absolute  life  owners  ;  but  they  are  generally  under 
feelings,  nearly  as  strong  as  written  obligations,  to  support  the  person 
who  has  trusted  them.  And  then,  lest  these  qualifications  should  be 
lost  to  the  family,  it  is  lawful  to  entail  them  along  with  the  family 
estate.  So  that  a  great  landed  proprietor  may  first  be  surrounded  by 
his  own  satellites  while  his  attraction  lasts;  after  which,  the  lesser 
stars  return  and  are  lost  in  their  parent  luminary ;  who  again  sends 
them  periodically  forth  to  perform  the  same  evolutions.  Although  the 
present  number  of  voters  be  only  about  3253,  yet,  if  all  the  latent 
voters  were  to  be  brought  into  action,  they  could  be  very  ereatly 
increased.  But  still  the  increase  would  take  place  on  the  same  pnnciple 
of  each  landed  proprietor  merely  multiplying  his  friends,  without 
holding  out  any  prospect  of  relief  to  the  public. 
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IL  In  the  towns^  the  system  is  dilTerent,  but  not  better*  Hiere  are 
^ixty-six  places,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  municipal  constitution, 
and  ihcir  holding  of  the  crown^  are  termed  royal  burghs.  Of  these, 
Edinburgh  is  the  only  one  which  returns  a  member  for  itself-  All  the 
rest  are  divided  into  clusters  either  of  four  or  five  ;  and  these  four  or 
tive  return  one  member  among  them.  Many  of  these  places  are  so 
insignificant,  that  their  share  in  the  representation  is  the  only  thing 
which  reminds  the  public  that  they  exist,  and  (somehow  or  other) 
constitutes  their  only  wealth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
very  large  places*  such  a*  Lcith  and  Greenock,  with  about  25,000  or 
30,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Paisley  witli  50,000,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  return  any  fragment  of  a  member ;  because,  although  great 
towns,  they  are  not  royal  burghs.  The  mnde  of  electing  in  these  burgha 
is  this  :  The  town-council  of  each  elects  a  delegate,  and  these  four  or 
five  delegates  from  each  cluster  meet,  and  choose  the  member.  Each 
delegate  is  appointed  on  the  faitii  that  he  will  vote  agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  trust  him;  but  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do  so; 
and  these  delegates  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  take  their  own 
way.  When  a  fit  of  this  kind  comes  upon  them,  the  member  is  elected 
by  these  four  or  five  individuals ;  —  when  they  are  faithful,  he  is  chosea 
by  a  majority  of  those  persons*  constituents. 

Now,  in  the  appointment  of  these  constituents,  the  people  have  no 
voice  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  close  than  the  most  h'berally- 
constituted  Scotch  town-council ;  of  which  the  universal,  the  hideous, 
the  ludicrous,  and  the  peculiar  feature  is,  that  each  set  of  magistrates 
elects  its  own  successors,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
public,  and  to  the  eternal  perpetuation  of  their  own  feelings.  Nothing 
can  be  fairer  than  to  take  Edinburgh  a.^  an  example  of  the  whole ; 
because  it  is  amongst  the  best,  and  has  an  entire  member  for  itself. 
Now,  in  Edinburgh,  the  town  council  consists  of  only  thirty-three 
individuals,  which  is  considerably  above  tlic  usual  number,  llie  sum 
total  of  the  property  of  these  persons  within  the  town  was  rated,  when 
it  was  lost  examined,  at  about  2800/.  a  year.  These  thirty -three 
individuals,  or  rather  a  majority  of  them,  have  the  absolute  power  of 
electing  the  member  who  is  to  represent  a  population  far  exceeding 
100»000,  and  possessing  property  rated  at  above  400,000/^  a  year ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  right  of  voting  is  engrossed  by  less  than  the  three- 
thousandth  part  of  the  population,  and  by  about  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  of  the  real  property.  This  population  contains  above  1200 
merchant  burgesses ;  above  2000  persons  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law;  at  least  150,  including  professors  in  the  uiuversity, 
engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  education  ;  a  clergy  of  about  sixty 
or  seventy  persons;  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  medical  and  other 
learned  protessions  ;  —  not  one  of  whom  hat  a  single  word  io  my  in  the 
election  cither  of  Ute  mrmbcr  or  of  the  town-eoundL  It  is  town  councils 
so  constituted  that  elect  all  the  delegates* 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  l\m  system,  both  with  respect  to  the 
counties  and  the  burghs,  ijt  Mr  onlt/  one  thai  exists.  The  chief  ground 
on  which  the  defects  in  the  English  representation  have  been  detended, 
is,  that  the  closeness  of  one  place  is  compensated  by  the  openness  of 
another,  —  there  being  still  popularity  enough  upon  the  whole.  Neither 
Burke  nor  Blackstone,  nor  any  one  who  has  excused  these  defects, 
ever  carry  their  apology  beyond  this.  But  in  Scotland  there  is  no 
popularity  at  qU  in  any  one  place.    It  is  all  close  burgh  or  close  county^ 
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It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
scarcely  feel  any  interest  in  the  election  of  what  are  called  their 
representatives.  They  are  not  taken  into  calculation  by  the  parties 
engaged ;  and,  having  no  right  to  interfere,  the  expression  even  of 
their  opinion  is  generally  considered  obtrusive  and  dangerous.  While 
every  other  part  of  the  empire  is  teeming  with  life,  they  are  dead. 
The  candidates  and  their  friends  take  the  only  concern  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  ceremony  of  an  election,  and  the  substance  of  a 
dinner,  are  gone  through  with  due  animation  by  them.  But  the  people 
are  left  entirely  out  of  view ;  and,  conscious  of  degradation,  witndraw 
from  a  scene  where  they  can  only  exhibit  themselves  in  humiliating 
contrast  with  others  certainly  not  better  educated,  and  not  necessarily 
wealthier,  than  themselves.  The  hustings,  which  could  not  be  put 
down  without  putting  down  England,  are  things  that  Scotland  never 
saw.  llie  county  freeholders  always  meet  under  cover;  sometimes 
in  a  church,  but  generally  in  a  room;  and  the  four  or  five  town 
electors  burrow  in  holes  still  more  obscure.  The  whole  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  all  the  sixty-six  burghs  are  always  chosen  on  the  same  day; 
J  ret,  in  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  no  day  passes  more  entirely 
ike  another.  If  it  were  not  from  seeing  the  circumstance  mentioned 
casually  in  the  newspapers  next  day,  the  very  fact  that  a  member  had 
been  elected  would  often  not  be  known  to  those  living  in  the  same 
street.  The  burgh  delegates  merely  take  the  oaths,  vote,  and  depart. 
The  county  freeholders  are  much  more  operose.  Thejr  sometimes 
wear  out  both  the  day  and  the  night  before  their  incubation  be  over. 
But,  instead  of  discussing  public  measures  or  men,  they  are  engaged 
in  wrangling  about  feudal  niceties,  and  trying  to  pick  or  vote  holes  in 
deeds.  The  scene  resembles  a  meeting  of  attorneys,  endeavouring  to 
overreach  each  other  in  a  set  of  conveyances. 

These  are  the  facts. — Their  consequences  are  inseparable  from  the 
system,  and  are  marked  by  the  deepest  lines.  Few  intelligent  persons 
will  require  to  be  told  what  these  consequences  must  be.  They  will 
see  them  all  flowing  obviously  and  necessarily  from  the  single  fact  of 
the  paucity  of  the  electors.  There  are  others,  however,  who  may  wish 
to  hear  them  more  particularly  traced.  For  the  satisfaction  of  these 
persons,  let  us  look  at  the  system  as  it  affects  the  electors,  the  repre- 
sentativeSf  and  the  people  Not  as  it  affects,  or  has  heretofore  affected^ 
the  conduct  of  any  individuals,  —  for  we  refer  to  nothing  personal,  — 
but  as,  in  principle,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  affect  all  men  of  every 
description  on  whom  it  operates. 

I.  No  body  of  electors  can  possibly  accomplish  the  objects  of  its 
institution,  if  it  be  either  so  small  that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  people,  or  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  it  can  have 
little  sympathy  with  them.  If  mere  honesty  and  intelligence  (the 
qualities  supposed  to  distinguish  select  constituents)  were  sufficient* 
all  that  would  be  wanted  would  be  to  find  a  few  honest  and  sensible 
men,  or  even  one.  But  what  security  is  afforded  for  the  continuance 
of  these  qualities,  or  for  the  people's  belief  in  them  ?  There  is  no  such 
security  tait/iout  numbers  and  publicity ;  —  the  first  of  which  excludes 
the  possibility  of  universal  corruption  ;  while  the  second  exposes  every 
one  to  the  direct  operation  of  that  public  opinion  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  effectual  guardian  either  of  reason  or  of  honour.  The  very 
circumstance  of  electors  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  public, 
and  set  aside  to  exercise  a  high  and  invidious  privilege,  is  of  itself 
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fatal  to  them.  Half  their  virtues  are  inspired  by  community.  Those 
who  make  no  common  cause  with  the  people  must  be  ignorant  or 
regardJesB  of  their  interests  ;  and  with  whatever  purity  or  zeal  tbey 
may  strive  to  do  their  duty,  they  can  never,  in  dignified  solitudci 
acquire  the  right  elective  feelings. 

A  Scotch  elector  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  privilege  wliich  he 
owes  solely  to  his  being  a  landholder  or  a  member  of  a  town-council. 
This  narrows  him  to  a  sympathy  with  one  or  other  of  these  particular 
classes.  The  value  of  his  privilege  is  diminished  by  dii»semination ; 
and  therefore  his  interest  is  to  keep  it  exclusive.  The  possessors  are 
so  few,  and  their  interest  so  peculiar,  that  each  of  them  is  strongly  and 
irresistibly  influenced  by  the  corporation  spirit,  lie  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  people,  who,  he  is  aware,  cannot  like  a  sect  which  is 
only  favoured  on  the  principle  that  all  others  are  unworthy  of  trust* 
The  jealousy  of  which  ne  is  the  object  recurs  upon  himself.  He  con- 
siders the  people  as,  in  this  matter,  his  natural  opponents*  and  regards 
even  tbeir  approbation,  not  as  an  object  of  ambition,  but  as  an 
encroachment  on  his  right.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  he  may 
possibly  act  with  perfect  purity.  Hut  great  h  his  merit  if  he  does  »o, 
For  he  has  no  publicity  to  check  him ;  and  he  knows  best  how  many 
there  are  within  the  circle  of  his  brethren  who  can  venture  to  throw 
the  first  stODOt  He  has  paid,  or  could  get,  a  large  price  for  his  free- 
hold, or  its  use ;  —  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  master  of  an  article, 
for  which  tliere  is  a  keen  demand,  should  look  out  for  the  highest 
purchaser.  Or  he  has  got  it  gratuitously  from  the  pledging  kindness 
of  a  friend,  and  he  can  scarcely  employ  it  otherwise  than  as  that 
friend  may  wish-  It  is  needless  to  inquire  how  these  votes,  so  steeped 
in  temptation,  have  been  generally  bestowed  :  because  the  true  objec- 
tion to  them  is,  not  that  in  time  past  they  have  been  abused,  but  that 
no  safe  electors  can  ever  be  formed  out  of  such  maleriuls.  Although 
the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  ones  had  been  the  very  reverse  of  what  it 
has  been,  or  were  hereafter  to  be  any  thing  that  may  be  5Ui>po«ed,  the 
inherent  objection  to  them  would  be  precisely  the  same.  They  ctumot 
have  a  public  heart. 

Nothing,  accordingly,  can  be  more  certain^  than  that  tlieir  opinions 
are  not  only  no  index  of  the  opinions  of  the  pubUc,  but  that  these  are 
generally  in  conspicuous  contrast.  What  is  of  less  weight  in  Scotland 
than  the  resolutions  of  a  town-council,  or  of  a  meeting  of  freeholders? 
What  would  be  of  more  weight,  if  these  bodies  were  constituted  as 
they  ought  to  be?  But  they  are  so  constructed,  that,  even  at  general 
elections,  they  are  sensible  of  the  operation  of  only  two  interests  — 
that  of  government,  and  that  of  some  individual  of  great  local  influence. 
The  third  interest,  which  belongs  to  the  popular  party,  and  is  so 
familiar  and  so  useful  elsewhere,  exists,  and  sometimes  predominates^ 
in  the  country;  but  though  it  may  be  brought  in  &%  an  auxiliary,  it 
has  no  recognized  or  prevailing  operation  among  almost  any  hotly  of 
our  electors.  What  is  recognized  among  them,  h  government  and  the 
adjoining  large  proprietor  Among  voters,  who  are  so  few,  and  each 
with  his  feelers  out,  the  power  of  government  is  acknowledged  in  all 
places,  at  all  times,  and,  when  not  counteracted  by  the  local  family,  is 
absolute.  Tills  family  is  sometimes  in  opposition,  or,  without  being  in 
open  opposition,  patronises  liberal  o|iinions.  Whenever  this  happens, 
it  is  sure  to  be  joined  by  die  really  independent  party  ;  and,  in  so  far 
Of  ehctiam  are  concerned,  this  wretched  ground  is  all  that  party  has  to 
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ftand  upon.     The  provincial  great  man  sometiines  domineers  so  mncfry 
that  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  defeat  him  by  deserting  to  the  kin^. 
But,  in  whatever  way  these  two  may  play  with,  or  be  played  against, 
each  other,  they  form  the  only  practically  effective  interests.     It  is  a 
conclusive  fact  against  the  Scottish  system,  that  no  man  can,  by  almost 
any  possibility,  enter  the  walls  of  Parliament  for  a  Scotch  place,  except 
on  one  or  other  of  these  two  interests.      We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
member  teas  ever  returned  by  any  body  <f  Scotch  electors,  solely  in  conse^ 
quence  of  his  public  character  or  services.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  result 
with  which  we  are  quite  familiar,  that  (unless  under  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be  reasoned  from,)  whenever  the 
most  meritorious  public  servant  ceases  to  be  backed  by  government,  or 
by  the  commanding  influence  of  the  local  family,  that  instant  he  is  or 
the  wane  as  a  Scotch  member.    There  have  been  occasional  exceptions ; 
but  they  are  very  rare,  and  nearly  miraculous ;  and  not  one  of  them 
has  been  owing  purely  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  penetrating  the 
electors.     Hence  it  is,  that  Scotchmen,  rejected   by  the    electors  of 
Scotland,  are  often  received  with  acclamation  by  the  electors  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  instead  of  appearing 
in  their  natural  position,  as  representatives  of  their  native  country,  arc 
obliged  to  give  the  honour  of  choosing  them  to  strangers.    No  man, 
who  has  nothing  but  his  public  services  or  character  to  recommend 
him,  need  ever  dream  of  a  Scotch  seat.     On  what  ground  should  he  ? 
Would  public  services  give  any  man  a  seat  in  England,  if  there  were 
only  about  a  few  dozens  of  voters  allotted  to  each  county  or  town  ;  all 
of  whom  made  their  arrangements  with  candidates  privately  before  the 
election,  and  were  only  brought  into  a  room  to  be  counted  ?  Under 
such  a  system,  instead  of  the  moving  of  great  national  interests,  the 
tactics  of  Parliamentary  parties,  and  all   that  gives  dignity  to  a  real 
election, —  there  would  be  low  manceuvring, —  degrading  conditions, — 
criminal  understandings, —  paltry  truckling, —  personal  perfidy.     How 
far  these  do  actually  blacken  the  subterranean  mysteries  of  a  Scotch 
election,  we  have  no  inclination  to  know  or  to  state.     We  have  always 
observed,  however,  that  those  who  have  been  best  acquainted  with  the 
scene,  have  generally  come  out  of  it  with  the  greatest  disgust ;  espe- 
cially if  they  entered  into  it  gentlemen,  and  for  pure  objects.     Nothing 
can  be  more   erroneous,  however,  than  the   conclusion,  that  this  is 
shameful   to  our  electors.     It  is  only  shameful  to  the  system  which 
exposes  them  to  the  corruptions,  while  it  removes  them   from   the 
checks,  of  elections.     The  better-founded  wonder  is,' that  there  should 
be  so  many  honourable  examples  of  fidelity  to  friendship  and  to  prin- 
ciples as  there  are.     Place  the  firmest  patriots  on  earth  in  the  same 
situation,  and  they  would  very  speedily  get  into  the  habit  of  acting  in 
the  very  same  way. 

II.  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  Parliament  is  the  great  theatre  for 
ability  and  public  spirit.  Men  of  talent  and  ambition  betake  themselves 
to  that  sphere,  on  the  same  principles  and  hopes  which  attract  to  any 
other  line  of  fame  or  usefulness.  If  they  be  qualified  to  distinguish 
themselves,  they  are  certain  that  the  great  variety  of  interests  and  of 
scats  with  which  the  countries  abound  will  afford  them  ample  oppor- 
tunities, whatever  may  be  their  opinions  or  views.  They  may  be  re- 
listed by  goverment  and  by  all  powerful  individuals,  and  not  strongly 
supported  even  by  any  of  the  leading  parties ;  still  there  are  innumer- 
fible  places  where  they  can  always  appeal  to  the -people,  by  whom 
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public  character  is  rarely  misunderstood,  and  public  services  rarely 
forgotten.  They,  therefore,  train  themselves  to  that  line,  or  are  easily 
led  into  it ;  and,  whether  they  succeed  in  their  canvass,  or  fail,  they  are 
at  least  certain  of  a  fair  and  manly  competition.  The  effects  of  this 
are  not  confined  to  the  actual  competitors.  The  openness  of  the  field 
stirs  and  directs  all  the  ambition  of  the  country,  and  has  exactly  the 
same  influence  with  that  which  is  produced  throughout  the  population 
by  the  rewards  of  other  species  of  exertion,  being  made  accessible 
to  all. 

The  power  of  being  a  representative  for  Scotland  is  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  class ;  so  narrow,  that  it  is  no  measure  whatever  of  the 
public  mind  or  state.  And,  even  within  this  class,  he  who  is  thinking 
of  Parliament,  knows  that  there  are  only  two  pivots  on  which  he  can 
enter  it.  Instead  of  preparing  himself,  therefore,  by  powers,  or  con- 
nections, or  principles,  worthy  of  ambition,  his  views  are  limited  to  those 
means  by  which  —  in  the  local  or  ministerial  leading-string  —  he  may 
gain  the  unsatisfactory  favour  of  a  handful  of  voters.  Thus,  the 
greater  part  of  the  talent  of  the  country  is  turned  away  from  Parlia- 
ment. Usefulness  or  glory  in  the  House  of  Commons  forms  no  object 
with  the  youth  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  is  rarely  ever  thought  of.  And 
that  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  country  which  is  admitted  into  Parlia- 
ment is  trammelled  by  its  supporters.  Having  no  connection  with  the 
people,  the  member  does  not  partake  of  their  character.  He  goes  to 
Parliament  without  constituents,  and  is  treated  according  to  the  in- 
significance of  his  origin.  Speaking  the  sentiments  of  no  portion  of 
the  community, —  depending  for  his  seat  on  a  nod, —  and  not  prepared, 
by  habit  or  education,  to  attain,  while  he  is  allowed  to  sit,  that  dis- 
tinction which  of  itself  will  do  him  little  good  on  his  next  canvass,— 
he  is  driven  by  his  very  helplessness  to  earn  that  protection  from 
government,  which  can  alone  save  him.  If  he  fail  in  this,  he  is  gone, 
if  he  obtain  it,  any  sacrifice  he  may  have  made  is  immaterial,  for  he  has. 
no  electors  to  fear.  There  is  only  one  course  by  which  he  can  be  com- 
fortable :  avowing  his  sense  of  his  situation,  and  doing  all  he  can  to 
reform  it. 

We  know  no  other  explanation  than  this  of  the  established  position 
which  the  members  for  Scotland  seem  to  occupy.  That  at  all  times 
they  have  in  general  been  respectable  and  worthy,  and  many  of  them 
able,  men,  may  be  admitted ;  and  the  people  of  Scotland  would  be  most 
ungrateful  if  they  were  insensible  of  what  they  owe  to  some  of  them 
in  recent  times.  ^Jevertheless,  if  a  stranger,  surveying  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  to  ask  whether  the  English,  the  Irish,  or  the  Scotch 
members  stood  highest  in  the  opinion  of  that  fairest  of  all  assemblies, 
who  believes  that  the  answer  would  be  honourable  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom  ?  And  if  that  stranger  were  to  come  into  Scotland, 
and  to  ask  what  sphere  of  public  life  shone  with  the  largest  portion  of 
the  national  talent  — who  would  say  it  was  Parliament  ?  In  all  the  other 
avocations  of  genius,  industry,  or  knowledge,  the  country  is  full  of 
competitors,  many  of  them  splendidly  successful ; —  there  is  not  one 
other  department  in  public  life,  at  the  head  of  which  the  natives  of 
Scotland  are  not  to  be  found  ;  —  and  they  have  increased  the  general 
stock  of  public  intellect  in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  their  numbers. 
Yet,  where  is  the  great  member  Scotland  has  ever  sent  to  Parliament  ? 
Deduct  those  whose  personal  infiucnce  cannot  be  separated  from  their 
official,  and  the  poverty  of  our  contribution  to  the  harvest  of  Parlia- 
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mentarj  patriots  is  most  lamentable.  And  it  is  the  more  humiliating^ 
that  many  of  the  brightest  names  by  which  Parliament  has  been 
adorned,  have  been  those  of  men  bom,  educated^  and  chiefly  interested 
in  Scotland.  But  such  persons  cannot  occupy  a  Scotch  seat.  Take  an 
example.  Francis  Homer  was  a  Scotchman,  bom  and  bred,  —  without 
fortune,  without  family,  and  a  Whig.  He  was  admirably  qualified  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  Parliament ;  and  accordingly,  his  ffrave  was 
covered  with  the  tears  and  admiration,  not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of 
his  political  adversaries.  Through  what  avenue  could  this  man  have 
ever  had  a  chance  of  reaching  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  had  de- 
pended solely  on  his  character  and  the  electors  of  Scotland  ?  The 
system  which  excludes  such  persons  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  pro- 
auction  of  the  higher  order  of  representatives.  The  reputation  of  the 
Scotch  members,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  their  constitutional  position. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  even  although  there  were  popular 
elections  in  this  country,  nearly  the  same  individuals  would  be  returned. 
Even  though  it  were  so,  these  individuals  would  be  difiPerent  members* 
The  simple  circumstance  of  their  depending  on  a  larger  portion  of  the 
intelligence  of  their  country,  would  change  their  natures.  A  reformed 
system  of  election  would  breathe  a  better  spirit  into  the  representatives ; 
and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  enable  the  country  to  redeem 
itself  from  the  hereditary  shame  —  of  producing  every  thing  that  is 
great,  except  statesmen. 

III.  But  the  chief  thing  is  the  character  of  the  people.  By  the 
word  people,  we  mean  that  great  central  mass  of  property  and  know- 
ledge which  everjTwhere  else  is  admitted  to  form  the  only  good  body 
of  electors.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  putting  this  class 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution ;  or  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
expecting  to  find  any  safe  substitute  for  them  in  the  discharge  of  the 
elective  duties.  All  this  is  rudimental.  But  too  little  importance  is 
attached  in  Scotland  to  the  value  of  political  privileges,  and  particularly 
of  this  one,  in  improving  the  character  of  the  people.  It  has  been  said, 
and  adopted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Paley,  that  provided  right  mem- 
bers be  returned,  it  is  immaterial  who  chooses  them.  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  error.  Absolute  monarchy  might  be  justified  on  the  same 
principle.  The  certainty  that  the  monarch  would  always  be  right, 
would  be  no  compensation  for  the  loss  among  the  people  of  the  qualities 
which  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  implies,  it  has  been  said  in 
the  same  way,  that  if  causes  could  be  well  decided  without  them,  juries 
might  as  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  as  if  no  part  of  the  value  of  this  in- 
stitution arose  from  its  rearing  in  the  community  the  habits  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  The  misfortune  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  humiliation  and  danger  of  their 
not  being  permitted  to  exercise  an  individual  function,  but  in  the 
circumstance  that  this  interdiction  plucks  the  good  qualities  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  that  function  from  their  breasts.  What  tliese 
qualities  are,  a  Scotchman  may  well  be  excused  for  asking.  They  are 
watchfulness,  courage,  fairness;  —  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  men; 
—  a  love  of  justice;  —  and  the  elevation  which  is  imparted  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  trusted,  and  of  having  rights,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  business.  The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  treated 
by  the  law  as  unfit  for  the  exercise,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  the 
(Cultivation  of  these  excellences ;  then  they  are  said  to  be  weak  in  the 
political   virtues'.    The  imputation,  generally  applied,  is  most   just; 
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thaugti  there  be  exceptionst  of  which  the  honourableness  is  increased 
by  their  difficulty.  The  thing  to  be  explained  is,  how  there  eihould  be 
an  independent  party  in  the  country.  But  the  cause  of  whatever  justice 
the  charge  contains  ouglit  never  to  be  overlooked.  Where  would  tfie 
public  spirit  of  England  be*  if  it  were  placed  in  the  same  situation? 
The  great  blessing  of  a  free  government  consists  in  its  generating  the 
virtues  of  freedom,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  the  only  preservatives 
of  that  which  creates  them.  But  the  people  of  Scotland  are  expected 
to  have  the  manliness  of  liberty  without  its  practice,  and  a  taste  for 
constitutional  rights,  which  they  only  know  by  having  them  described 
as  what  thev  must  not  touch.  The  law  has  as  yet  assigned  them  no 
place  or  privilege  which  connects  them  directly  with  the  political  part 
of  the  state.  They  form  no  political  element,  —  have  no  legitimate 
power, —  no  established  vent  for  their  opinions, — and  are  placed  in 
unnatural  opposition  to  the  classes  with  which  it  would  be  most  useful 
for  them  all  that  they  were  blended.  There  is  no  *  common  general 
*  thought'  to  make  them  one. 

Yet  this  state  of  things^  in  comparison  of  which  our  sending  no  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  at  all  would  be  far  better,  has  been  defended.  There 
is  only  one  view  on  which  it  can  be  defended  honestly;  which  is« 
that  the  less  the  people  have  to  do  with  public  affairs  the  better^  and 
that  wherever  a  blot  in  the  representation  has  become  venerable,  it 
ought  to  be  prized  and  perjietuated.  It  is  needless  to  make  any  answer 
to  a  ifentiment  which  is  not  applicable  peculiarly  to  Scotland,  and 
which,  if  felt,  cannot  be  rationally  uttered.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  ordinary  apologies  that  are  made  for  the  prevailing  system  of  this 
country, 

1.  We  are  met,  as  we  have  invariably  been  on  occasion  of  every  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  yeare,  by  the 
Articles  ff  Union,  If  these  unhappy  articles  had  served  all  the  purposes 
for  which  they  have  been  employed,  the  institutions  of  Scotland  would 
have  stood  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  year  1707*  In  the  debate  on  the 
representation  of  Edinburgh,  uii  the  13th  of  April  1826,  Mr.  Canning, 
who  look  the  lead  in  opposing  the  bill  which  Mr,  Abercromby  was 
attempting  to  introduce  for  its  reform,  disdained  to  lake  advantage  of 
such  an  argument;  and,  after  slating  that  the  Scotch  representation 
was  »«  itself  indefensibU^  added,  that  if  it  were  expedient  now  to  redress 
it,  the  Articles  of  Union  ought  to  be  •  scmtted*  And  so  they  ought. 
They  are  never  referred  to  except  for  the  sake  of  mischief,  and  when 
reason  fails. 

It  is  said,  that  in  spile  of  all  theoretical  defects,  the  thing  Ksofilf 
wtlL     This  is  not  true.     It  works  abominably, 

3.  Our  representation,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  viewed  by  itself,  but 
must  be  taken  along  with  the  general  representation  of  the  country ; 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  fair  enough :  and  the  Scotch,  though  not 
protected  by  their  own  members,  are  by  others,  llie  meaning  of  all 
this  is,  that  they  are  represented  vtrhmlhf.  So  were  the  Americans 
before  their  war  of  emancipation,  and  their  unreasomibleness  in  requiring 
more  was  demonstrated  uit  uU  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
this  sort  of  representation  rests.  Iliere  is  one  evil  that  it  never  can 
remove,  which  is  decisive.  No  virtual  representation  can  ever  elevate 
the  character  of  the  people.  It  tends  directly  to  depress  it,  by  showing 
that  there  must  be  representation,  but  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with 
H.     But  there  is  another  consideratioD  equally  conclusive  in  reference 
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to  the  peculiar  case  of  Scotland.  One  place  may  possibly  be  reprc* 
sented  by  another  within  the  same  country^  because  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  all  the  people  in  that  country  may  be  held  to  be  somewhat 
alike.  But  it  is  absurd  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  inhabitants  of 
two  totally  separate  countries.  Would  it  be  any  thing  to  an  Irish 
Catholic  to  tell  him  that  he  was  virtually  represented  by  an  English 
Episcopalian  ?  Or  is  it  any  thing  but  a  mockery  to  console  an  Orkney 
hose  knitter,  by  assuring  him  that  his  concerns  are  duly  attended  to  by 
a  distant  creature  called  a  Pot-walloper  ? 

4.  We  are  reminded  of  those  scenes  of  violence  and  vulgarity  by 
which,  it  is  said,  the  peace  of  England  is  disturbed,  and  its  popular 
elections  degraded.  Considering  the  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
keenly  engaged,  the  general  peaceablencss  of  these  contests  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  distinguish  them.  Still 
all  violence  is  bad.  But  it  in  no  degree  forms  a  necessary  part  of  a 
popular  election.  The  simple  remedy  of  taking  the  votes  at  several 
places  at  once  would  check  it  all;  and  many  other  remedies,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  fatal  horror  of  innovation  prevents  the  adoption,  have 
been  suggested.  At  any  rate,  in  Scotland,  it  is  but  a  choice  of  evils ; 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  marvel  at  those  who  have  no  objections  to 
pollute  themselves  by  the  secret  contamination  of  an  underhand  elec- 
tion, yet  affect  to  be  squeamish  about  the  vulgarity  of  exhibiting 
themselves  before  their  countrymen  in  the  face  of  day.  The  canvasser 
of  a  Scottish  burgh  is  too  delicate  for  those  scenes  which  have  been 
graced  by  all  that  is  splendid  or  worthy  in  England ; — which  were  not 
disdained  by  the  stately  dignity  of  Pitt^  the  classic  taste  of  Fox,  or 
the  fastidious  purity  of  Romilly. 

5.  Any  admission  of  the  people  is  an  invasion  of  the  vested  rights  of 
existing  electors.  This  objection  has  the  great  merit  of  always  getting 
stronger  the  more  that  the  abuse  gets  grosser.  It  would  never  be  so 
strong  as  in  the  case  of  a  county,  or  a  set  of  burghs,  or  even  the 
whole  country,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  this  is  not  a  subject  to  which  the  principle  of  protecting  vested 
rights  applies.  Whatever  use  the  members  of  town-councils  may  make 
of  their  franchise,  they  hold  it,  not  only  in  substance,  but  inform, 
solely  as  a  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  bureh  ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
venient for  the  inhabitants  to  recall  or  limit  their  trust,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  hear  the  parties  object  that  they  are  entitled  to  keep  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  county  freeholders  hold  the  franchise,  no 
doubt,  as  a  part  of  their  property ;  and  they  may  make  money  by 
selling  it  if  they  please,  as  some  people  make  money  by  selling  their 
consciences.  But  the  franchise,  when  restricted  purely  to  the  right 
of  voting  for  a  member,  can  be  held  to  be  worth  nothing  except  what 
is  legally  implied  in  that  act.  A  distressed  candidate  is  willing  to  give 
a  freeholder  1000/.  for  a  qualification  which  yields  nothing  but  the 
power  of  voting.  In  one  sense,  this  qualification  is  worth  1000/.* 
because  it  fetches  this  sum ;  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  may  be  said  to 
be  worth  10,000/.,  on  the  same  principle.  But  the  price  is  not  truly 
paid  for  the  subject  which  appears  to  be  sold.  It  is  paid  for  certain 
mdirect  results,  which  it  is  criminal  to  buy  or  to  sell.  Even  thoueh  it 
were  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  away  from  the  existing  freeholders 
any  thing  in  this  matter  that  they  legally  have  and  legally  use,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  ground  of  vested  interest.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.     They  can  certainly  never  pretend 
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thut  the  franchise,  though  continued  with  them,  should  never  be  ex- 
tended to  others,  because  this  may  diminish  the  value  of  their  quah- 
iicatioii.  The  members  of  every  corporation  might,  on  the  *  fian»e 
ground,  object  to  the  admission  of  every  new  member.  Nothing  cao 
be  so  clearly  held  under  the  condition  that  it  i^  subject  to  legislative 
arrangement,  ms  the  elective  franchise*  Yet  the  essence  of  this  objec- 
tion isi — the  price  of  a  set  of  franchises  has  been  raised  to  an  enormoui» 
height  by  an  abuse,  and  is  never  to  be  lowered, 

6*  77f«  people  are  ioiis/i&i.  Tliis,  if  it  were  true,  w*ouId  be  the  only 
satisfactory  objection.  Because,  certainly,  if  the  people  be  pleased 
with  what  they  have,  it  is  needless  to  give  them  more.  But  tt  Is  not 
true.  Nobody  can  be  acquainted  with  Scotland  witliout  knowing  that 
the  state  of  the  representation  is  felt  as  the  most  shameful  and  mis* 
chievous  of  all  grievances.  It  has  been  objected  to  ever  since  the 
time  arrived  at  which  the  people  could  think  of  such  a  subject,  and 
as  loudly  as  they  have  been  allowed  to  express  any  political  opinion. 
It  formed  a  subject  of  public,  and  almost  of  parliamentary  discussion, 
in  the  year  1775;  the  discussion  was  renewed  in  17B7,  and  again  in 
179(>i  and  there  has  not  been  a  free  public  meeting  or  publication  for 
the  lost  twenty  years,  where  the  necessity  of  Reform  has  not  been 
one  of  the  prominent  sentiments.  The  example  of  Edinburgh  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  1823,  the 
householders  of  this  city  sent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  complaining  of 
their  own  individual  case.  The  petition  was  confined  to  hou9tIutk!er$ 
possessing  real  property  within  the  town,  of  the  value  of  5L  a  year 
and  upwards.  Of  these  there  were  only  ] 0,1*58  in  the  place;  and, 
deducting  minors,  females,  the  sick,  the  absent,  &c,,  the  number  was 
diminished  to  76'Jf>.  Yet  the  petition  was  t;igned  by  684"7i  beintj  the 
whole  houseMcldert  of  the  place  capalfle  of  ewtirtfft  except  779.  That  peti- 
tion was  rejected  in  the  Commons  by  99  against  75-  It  was  renewed 
in  the  year  1826;  when  it  was  subscribed  by  72i^  householders  ;  being 
395  above  the  number  of  signatures  three  years  before.  These,  it  will 
be  observed,  were  the  results  of  two  appeals  made  to  householders 
alone,  and  to  classes  of  householders  from  which  abovt  10,CX)0  of  the 
poorer  oruis  toere  riffidh/  ejrrluded ;  and  without  any  etfort  to  obtain  a 
single  signature,  beyond  one  public  meeting,  and  a  printed  exposition 
of  the  facts.  I1ie  whole  of  Scotland  is  probably  in  the  same  state* 
The  people  have  hitherto  been  silent  solely  from  despair. 

If  they  are  disposed  to  urge  their  case  now,  they  should  make  up 
their  minds  cautiously  as  to  what  they  ought  to  demand.  In  doing 
this,  they  may  be  a^isured  that  their  strength  lies  in  moderation  and  in 
reiison  ;  and  that  the  slightest  approach  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
visionary  projects  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  sometimes 
made  the  very  word  reform  disgusting,  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  their 
claim.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
on  the  remedy  at  which  they  shrmld  aim. 

1.  In  tlie  cmtfUir^t  every  existing  right  ought  to  be  lefl  untouched. 
In  giving  the  franchise  to  others,  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  It  from 
those  who  already  hove  it.  The  more  who  have  it  the  better.  And 
there  is  no  sense  in  creating  the  obstacle  which  always  arises  when 
existing  rights  are  proposed  to  be  destroyed.  Many  people  have  a 
great  dislike  at  what  are  called  the  paper  votes;  i.e.  tne  votes  that  are 
manufactured  by  conveyances  without  any  real  properly.  But  the 
truUi  ifr,  that  these  are  the  bc^l  votca  in  the  country.     Ihey  are  the 
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on]  J  ones  that  are  accfible  to  thoae  iHm»  are  not  landed  proprietors. 
Tbey  certainJy  tlirov  great  power  into  the  hands  of  these  proprietors ; 
bot  this  is  one  of  the  natorai  consequences  of  property ;  and  thej  admit 
of  beti^  well  distribated  as  easil j  as  ilL  AccOTdinglv,  these  parchment 
Barons  are,  politicallj,  the  best  Barons  in  Scotland. 

Every  thing  that  is  being  let  alone,  the  first  thing  to  be  introduced, 
b  a  proper  qualification.  What  this  ought  to  be  will  require  great 
deliberation  and  some  inquiry.  But  it  is  a  subject  which  our  present 
object  does  not  lead  us  to  discuss.  We  cannot  be  worse  than  we  are ; 
and  it  would  be  a  prodigious  gain,  though  our  new  qualification  should 
be  set  as  high  at  its  zero  as  the  highest  that  exists  in  the  empire.  This, 
Kowerer,  would  give  no  permanent  satisfaction,  and  therefore  any 
change  that  is  to  be  introduced  should  rest  on  some  solid  and  rational 
principle.  Usage,  and  a  tinge  of  feudal  prejudice,  have  made  many 
Teasoning  persons  incapable  of  fimcying  any  basis  for  the  franchise 
except  land.  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to  justify  this  on  common 
sense.  Why  should  a  person  be  allowed  to  assist  in  electing  a  member 
of  Parliament  because  he  has  an  estate  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
this  permission  be  denied  to  one  who  has  a  million  of  pounds  in  money  ? 
The  one  man*s  wealth  being  in  earth,  the  other's  in  gold,  seems  to  be 
a  very  odd  reason  for  the  difference.  Personal  property  is  as  valuable, 
and  has  as  much  interest  in  the  state  as  real.  Perhaps  the  sense  of 
the  thing  is,  that  wealth  ought  to  be  the  basis,  without  taking  any  ac- 
count of  the  form  it  appears  in,  and  thai  payment  €f  taxes  ought  to  be 
-the  evidence  of  its  existence.  But  these  are  matters  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose.  We  must  not  lose  all  the  substance  for  the  best 
theory.  All  that  we  have  to  urge  now,  is,  that  some  qualification  or 
other  should  be  introduced  which  shall  have  the  effect  cf  admitting  the 
inteUigence  of  the  middle  ranh  of  society y  and  <fthe  upper  part  of  the  lower 
ranh.  Whether  the  probable  possession  of  this  intelligence  is  to  be 
inferred,  as  heretofore,  from  land  alone,  or  from  any  other  species 
of  wealth,  or  from  contribution  by  taxes  to  the  State,  5L  a  vear 
would  not  be  too  low,  and  any  thing  beyond  10/.  a  year  would  be 
too  high. 

The  aualification  being  fixed,  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  let  in 
the  qualified  persons.  They  would  vote  along  with  those  who  are 
'already  qualified,  or  may  choose  to  become  so  under  the  existing 
system.  The  qualification  arising  from  real  property  must  be  made  to 
attach  to  the  ownership  of  houses,  without  which,  indeed,  nothing 
^ectual  can  be  done.  And  therefore,  whenever  there  was  a  town  not 
comprehended  within  the  sixty  six  Royal  Burghs,  it  would  form  a 
;part  of  the  county;  —  a  wofui  proposal,  no  doubt,  for  the  country 
.ffentleman,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Things  *cannot  last  as  they  are ;  and  the  more  gracefully  they  are 
'Changed  the  better. 

2.  For  the  Roycd  Burghs  there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding  ; — either 
to  let  the  magistrates  continue  to  elect  by  delegates,  but  to  make  the 
appointment  of  the  magistracy  depend  on  the  people  ;  or  to  leave  the 
municipal  structure  of  the  towns  as  it  is,  but  to  throw  the  election  of 
the  member  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  having  the  new  quali- 
fication. Some  will  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  first  of  these  schemes, 
because  it  implies  a  reform  m  the  constitution  of  the  burghs,  which  is 
a  subject  on  which  the  people  have  very  deep  feelings,  justified  by 
intolerable  grievances.  But  the  wiser  resolution,  with  reference  purely 
to  the  representation,  is  clearly  to  adopt  the  other  course.     In  the  first 
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place,  to  connect  ibe  reform  of  the  representation  with  the  reform  of 
ihe  burghs  is  to  obstruct  a  very  simple  case  by  one  which  may  easily 
be  made  extremely  complicated;  and,  in  the  second  place^  e?en  though 
the  magistrates  were  to  be  properly  appointed,  no  system  of  represen- 
tation can  ever  be  good  which  withdraws  the  direct  election  of  the 
member  from  the  people,  and  vests  it  in  any  interposed  body.  Dele- 
gates in  every  shape  arc  bad.  The  true  course  is,  to  6x  on  the 
qualiBcation,  and  then  to  let  the  qualified  persons  meet  the  proposed 
representative  face  to  face* 

The  qualification  for  towns  would  probably  require  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  for  counties.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  higher  ;  and  if  it 
did  not  include  a  certain  description  of  tenants,  it  would  exclude  largt 
classes  of  the  wealthy  and  best  educated  persons^  Edinburgh  stanoi 
clear  of  alJ  connection  with  other  burghs.  But  where  four  or  five  of 
them  are  united,  it  has  sometimes  been  stated  as  a  difficulty,  that 
except  by  delegates,  they  could  not  be  brought  together  to  elect* 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  at  all.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the 
qualified  persons  should  vote  at  any  of  the  burghs  that  they  pleased, 
and  the  result  would  be  determined  by  the  sum  total  of  votes,  when 
collected  and  examined*  The  small  places  will,  probably,  insist  that 
the  elecrion  shall  depend,  not  on  the  majority  of  individual  votes  all 
over  each  class  of  burghs,  but  on  the  majority  of  burghs;  because  this 
would  throw  as  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  most  insignificant 
place  aa  into  the  hands  of  the  most  important.  But  yielding  to  this 
would  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  memner  who  was  chosen  by  three 
hundred  people,  composing  three  burghs  of  a  hundred  votes  ench^ 
although  lie  were  rejected  by  ten  thousand  who  happened  to  live  in 
one  place*  Each  class  of  burghs  should  be  dealt  with  exactly  oa  if 
they  formed  one  town,  which  had  the  privilege  of  voting  at  a  variety 
of  spots*     It  is  the  average  mind  of  the  whole  that  ought  to  prevail. 

The  safety  and  the  advantages  of  these  reforms  can  be  doubted  by 
no  sensible  man,  who  either  respecta  the  constitution  or  experience. 
This  is  the  system  which  does  not  merely  work  well  in  England* 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  but  which  works  so  well  that  the  government 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  single  year  without  it*  The  Scotch 
have  never  been  tried  with  it ;  but  if  it  be  safe  and  beneficial  anywhere 
else,  it  must  be  more  safe  with  the  people  who  are  most  cautious  and 
educated,  and  more  beneficial  for  those  whose  public  character  haa 
hitherto  been  depressed  by  systematic  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of 
political  rights.  It  is  scarcely  twenty -five  years  since  they  were  trusted 
with  even  the  election  of  their  own  Commissioners  of  Police;  and  the- 
first  recognition  for  this  purpose  of  numerous  classes  oi'  voters,  begin* 
ning  at  10/*  a  year,  was  only  yielded  with  a  grudge,  and  with  many  a^ 
demonstration  that  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  disorder  and  riot*  It 
was  within  a  still  shorter  period  that  they  were  allowed  to  act  as  jury* 
men  in  civil  causes  ;  and  this  also  was  only  conceded  with  great  alann. 
Many  other  inferior  points  have  been  gradually  obtained  ;  all  tending 
to  liberate  the  people  from  that  detestable  system  of  distrust  and 
insignificance  in  which  they  used  to  be  kept,  -If  we  had  wished  for 
a  triun^phant  answer  to  all  these  fears,  wc  could  scarcely  have  got  a 
better  one  than  what  is  afforded  by  appealing  to  the  results  of  these 
experiments*  They  have  not  merely  succeeded,  but  ihey  have  suc- 
ceeded  with    a   degree   of  facility  and    quietness,  which   is  the  best 
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evidence   of  the  advance  of  the  public  mind,  and  ci  ix»  bemg  fbDjr 
prepared  for  the  exercise  of  still  higher  nghu. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  which  these  righis  coold  be  asserted 
with  better  reason.  Not  merely,  because  the  people  are  powerfol,  bat 
because  their  power  is  founded  on  knowledge  si^d  ri^t  feelingis.  The 
case  of  the  Scotch  representation  is  in  itself  so  perfectij  dear,  that 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  the  call  for  reform  in  £c:^land,  we  sboold  have 
no  doubt  of  its  amendment  being  conceded.  The  outcry  that  will  be 
raised  by  ovir  own  corporation  ot  electors,  though  it  may  probably  be 
the  loude^  is  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  The  whole  of  our  repre- 
seniaiives  voti::^  against  increasing  the  number  of  their  constituents, 
wo^d  ozlj  be  a  proper  conzzzLez^tzij  en  the  system  that  returns  them. 
But  though  our  only  hope,  on  the  who!e.  is  from  England,  we  are 
exposed  to  two  risks  r'rom  that  quarter,  —  one  arising  from  the  enemies 
of  English  reform  being  anxious  to  resist  a  precedent,  —  the  other 
from  its  friends  being  lukewarm  about  any  improvement  which  does 
not  apply  exactly  to  themselves. 

The  friends  of  Scotland,  however,  must  do  their  own  duty.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  people  are  pleased,  they  have  only  to  continue  silent. 
If  they  be  displeased,  they  most  employ  the  ordinary  means  by  which 
redress  of  grievances  is  obtained.  The  redress  of  this  one  is  no  party 
measure.  It  is  the  case,  of  course,  of  all  those  whose  general  principles 
incline  them  to  the  popular  side.  But  still  more  is  it  the  case  of  him 
who  professes  to  be  a  lover  of  peace,  —  who  must  know  that  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  these  realms  until  the  restless  and  wearisome  pro- 
jects of  the  visionary  are  put  down,  by  some  change  winch  shall 
destroy  the  abuses  from  which  they  derive  their  dangerousness ;  —  of 
him  whose  rule  it  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,—* 
which  he  can  never  do  by  depriving  government  of  the  public  co- 
operation ;  —  and  of  him  who  calls  himself  the  friend  of  the  monarchy, 

—  which  he  must  be  blind  indeed  if,  in  these  times,  he  does  not  see 
cannot  be  more  effectually  undermined  than  by  letting  the  people 
grow  in  number  and  in  sense,  but  always  with  a  just  grudge  at  their 
condition.     There  are  only  three  sorts  of  people  whose  case  it  is  not ; 

—  the  fool,  who  holds  the  constitution  itself  to  be  a  grievance ;  the 
demagogue,  whose  vocation  ends  with  the  removal  of  popular  discon- 
tents ;  and  the  forlorn  elector,  who  looks  at  his  twelve  chOdren,  and 
would  like  to  have  all  that  is  going  to  himself.  With  these  exceptions, 
this  is  the  case  of  every  man  who  wishes  Scotland  to  be  respectable, 
and  public  affairs  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  people's  reason. 

We  must  warn  our  countrymen,  however,  not  to  stir  this  question 
at  all,  unless  they  be  resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  exer- 
tions for  its  accomplishment.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  a  claim  of 
this  kind  as  a  short-lived  ebullition.  It  is  the  best  evidence  that  those 
who  urge  it,  think  it  groundless  or  unimportant.  The  excitement  of 
a  few  public  meetings,  and  a  few  petitions,  is  soon  over,  and  soon 
forgotten.  They  are  powerful  engines  ;  but  they  require  management. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  without  concert; — without  the  press;  — 
without  moderation ;  —  and,  above  all,  without  perseverance.  It  is  only 
by  repeated  movements,  that  deep  impressions  are  produced  on  the 
public  mind.  It  is  not  by  a  single  blow,  however  judiciously  aimed  or 
•ucccisfuUy  struck,  —  but  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  assaulu 
Tlioso  who  undertake  a  public  cause,  ought  to  remember,  that  in  the 
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case  of  the  Catholics,  it  took  above  a  hundred  years  to  convince  the 
most  intelligent  nation  upon  earth,  tliat  religious  persecution  could 
never  benefit  the  persecutor ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  filavo  trade, 
thirty  years  were  spent  in  discussion,  before  a  senate  of  enlightened 
Christians  could  be  induced  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  nmn-itcalinjr, 
torture,  and  murder  could  never  be  lawful  or  expedient.  They  ought, 
tlierefore,  to  reflect  before  they  begin*  They  ought  to  summon  up  a 
spirit  of  determination  worthy  of  the  object ;  and  to  go  on,  if  they 
move  at  all,  under  the  conviction,  that  to  Jet  their  cause  rest  is  only 
apathy,  but  that  to  let  it  be  lost  from  inertness  is  treason.  If  the 
people  of  Scotland  be  true  to  themselves,  the  result  is  certain.  Whether 
the  triunrph  be  witnessed  in  our  day^  or  not,  is  a  different  and  ii»ferior 
(jue§tion.  By  energy  and  union  it  certainly  might.  Fur  greater  and 
tuT  more  hopeless  measures  have,  after  it  has  been  made  plain  that 
they  were  never  to  be  abandoned,  succeeded  in  a  niutuent,  and  even 
when  the  expectations  of  their  friends  were  lowest.  The  result  does 
not  depend  on  the  enemies,  hut  on  the  friends,  of  the  measure  If  the 
excluded  be  firm  and  wise,  they  have  no  enemies  to  fear.* 
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ON  THE  PHCIDIOALITY  AND  CORRl'PTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  IRISH  CHLRCH  E8T/U3LISHMENTS.  f 

We  should  think  it  strange  to  hear  it  argued,  that,  because  of  the 
importance  of  a  Secretary  of  State's  office,  or  a  Revenue  Board,  its 
establishment  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  whatever  state  of  con- 
fusion lime  or  neglect  might  have  thrown  it;  that  though  one  half  the 


•  In  Vol.  XXX,  p>  503.,  there  is  an  ardeleon  the  Scotch  Burgh  S\'stefn.  Of  the 

other  Es*says  on  Pnrlimjienturv  Raform,  I  have  at'lccted  those  which  are  likely  to 
be  deemed  most  intcrcstinj*  at  the  [»re:setiC  crisis.  It  nni>»t  be  admitted,  that  th© 
Edinburi^h  Revie>«^  hu>i  not  niAint^iincd  the  same  bold,  consistent,  and  uncompro- 
tnising  tone  on  the  great  qm.\siion  which  now  ugitiiteji  the  nation,  that  guve  such 
value  and  [mpultinty  to  its  ctibrts  in  clet'encc  of  many  oiher  menfiiires  of  constitu* 
tional  im^irovenient.  Its  (policy  un  thi«t  vttul  Hiihjcct  w»»  always  ton  cmitiuufl 
and  Vticillating,  and  the  tiiiprovcinents  which  it  rccoiinncnded  in  the  i  rive 

Systcin   were  not  sufficieutly  tjroad  and  cotnprchensivc  to  rcniuve  i  twff 

abuaes,  from  which  sofrightfid  an  iiccuiimluiMn  of  evils  has  spruni^.  i  nui  r  its 
present  udmiraVile  maniigefneiit,  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  strenjfthcned  its  tone, 
and  advocated  those  sentiinentJi,  in  reference  to  tlie  Reform  Bill  of  the  present 
Ministry,  which  are  in  acciirthmce  with  the  seniimcnt*  of  the  gre«it  bodj  of  the 
people/  See  Vol.  x.  p.  407.  Vol  xiv*  p.  «77.  Vol.  xvi.  p.  204.  Vol,  xvii. 
p.  2^.  Vol.  XX.  p.  1»7.  VoJ*xsvi,p,307.  Vol,  iixvii.p.38L  Voh  xxviii.  p.  1«6, 
Vol  liii.  pp.  232—478. 

t  L  Rannrks  on  the  Conanmption  of  Public  Wealth  by  the  Clcray  of  every 
Christian  Nation,  and  particidarly  by  the  Esiahlished  Church  in  England  and 
Wales  »ud  in  Ireland;  with  a  Plan  ibr  ixltcring  'it%  Re\*enuex,  Ac.  &c,  2.  The 
Rights  of  the  English  Clergy  asserted,  and  the  prtjbalriL*  Amount  of  thi?ir  Incomes 
e«timjited,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of"  Remiu-ks  on  the  l!on*umptbn  at  Public 
Wealth  "  fite.  By  Augustus  Campbell,  A .  M.  Rei  tor  of  Walla)*cy>  in  tlic  County 
of  ChcBtLT.^VoLxxxviii.  p.  H:>.  February,  1823. 
VOL.  IV.  o  o 
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cierkf  iihouid  be  too  poor  to  be  enabled  to  attend  to  their  dutieB,  and 
the  other  half  so  overpaid  as  to  be  tempted  to  neglect  them, —  though 
•onie  of  them  had  no  desks  to  write  on,  and  others  desks  which  they 
never  occupied, —  though  one  half  the  business  was  ill  done,  and  the 
other  not  done  at  all, —  still  our  great  anxiety  for  the  duties  that  were 
neglected  should  not  tempt  us  to  mend  the  matter,  but  to  compel  us  to 
let  it  aLme,  or  to  heap  money  upon  the  functionaries,  under  the  certainty 
that  it  would  be  misapplied. 

'llie  course  which  has  been  actually  pursued  towards  the  Churches 
of  Kngland  and  Ireland,  in  modern  times,  has  not  been  very  unlike  this 
hv|HHhetical  absuulity.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horsi^letvh  ;  their  cry  iKas  been, '  Girt  f  gire  ! '  The  Legislature,  acting 
U|Hm  thi;^  $uppi>sMtion«  that  money,  no  matter  how  unskilfully  applied, 
w\>uld  sjiecure  the  performance  ot  the  duties  of  any  office,  has  shown 
viu^ular  alacricv  in  complying  with  this  demand.  A  brief  history  of 
the  appiicaciim  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  subse- 
^ueutK  of  l\irIiamentarY  grants  to  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical 
re^ctkuce^  Mtit  ahow  a;^  much  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  and  as 
^<»Ntvful  uit  c\pcoditurv  of  the  property  oi  the  people  on  the  Church, 
u»  ^Ofii  ever  evhibiteJ  in  the  darkest  times  of  Romish  superstition. 

h  i2^  ^ell  kuo%in  that  bv  the  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  chap.  3.,  the 
tiisi  iVutts  .iiul  tenths  of  ^pi^ttuai  preferments  (^ which  had  formerly  been 
pxuU  i\>  the  Po^K?,  or  some  other  spiritual  persons,)  were  given  to  the 
K^n^;.  I1ic  Vusi  bVuit*  were  the  revenues  and  profits  for  one  year  of 
v^ctH  xuv'ti  prvtenucur^  and  were  to  be  satisfied  or  compounded  for  on 
iioxsi  xvxui  ♦t'*  1»  each  Lucumbeut,  *  before  any  actual  or  real  possession, 
'  v>4  u«vxiulii»^  w»:Jx  she  prodc**  of  a  benefice.  The  Tenths  were  a 
>vs4it\  ivtic  ot  A  ccuth  part  ot  all  the  revenues  and  emoluments  of  all 
p4v(vtutv'uc:S  CO  be  paid  by  etich  incumbent  at  Christmas.  These  re- 
\v*Kiv«  w\erc^  as  the  ttatute  phrases  tt«  *  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial 
^  Orv^wn  for  c^erJ  By  the  same  statute*  a  provision  was  made  for  a 
vvmmiA<ion  to  be  iMued  by  <  the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  sue- 

*  ctMorft,  from  time  to  time^  to  search  for  the  Just  and  ime  value  of  the 
«  Mid  fir»t  fruits  and  profits;'  and  similar  means  were  provided  for 
«»certaining  the  value  of^  the  tenths.  In  consequence  of  this  statute, 
which  was  suspended  during  the  papistical  reign  of  Mary,  but  revived 
by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  a  valuation  was  made,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  time  an  accurate  one,  of  the  yearly  pronts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and,  according  to  this  valuation,  the  first 
fVuits  and  tenths  were,  as  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  has  it,  well  and  justly 
answered  and  paid,  *  without  grief  or  contradiction  of  the  Prelates  and 

*  Clergy  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  aid,  relief,  and  supportation  of  the 

*  inestimable  charges  of  the  Crown  ;*  which  inestimable  charges  may 
then  possibly  have  amounted  to  a  two-hundredth  part  of  their  present 
yearly  sum. 

Under  this  valuation,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  quite  unequal 
to  the  real  emoluments  of  the  preferments,  thete  charges  continued 
to  be  paid  till  the  2d  year  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  when  an  act  was 

Swed,  reciting  the  Queen's  most  religious  and  tender  concern  for  the 
urch  of  England,  stating,  that  a  sufficient  settled  provision  for  the 
Oermr  in  many  parts  of  the  realm  had  never  yet  been  made,  and  giving 
*ation,  which  was  to  be  erected  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
whole  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.    Her  Majesty,  however, 
ioui  and  tender  concern,  was  completely  overreached  bj 
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tlie  Clergy.  The  profes&ed  object  of  the  Queen  was  to  mcrease  the 
provision  of  the  poor  clergy  ; — the  real  aiul  only  immediate  effect  of  it 
was  to  release  tfie  rich  Clergy  from  a  charge  to  which,  by  law,  they 
were  liable.  We  have  before  meniioned,  thai  a  provision  was  made  in 
the  statute  of  Henry  VOL  for  revi^iing,  from  limu  to  time,  the  valuations 
under  which  the  hri>t  fruits  and  tenths  were  paid.  It  was  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  Clergy  were  apprehensive,  as  the  nation  was  then  (in 
1703)  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  »uch  a  revi«?ion  might  be 
made  ;  and  in  persuading  the  Queen  to  renounce  her  hereditary  revenue 
for  the  sake  of  *  her  poor  Clergy/  they  contrived,  most  effectually,  to 
secure  themselves  by  the  following  ingenious  clause,  the  last  in  the 
statute  in  question: 

*  VL  And  whereas  four  bonds  fur  four  half-yearly  payments  of  tho 
'  first  fruits  as  the  same  are  rated,  and  also  a  fifth  bond  i\\T  a  further 
«  value  or  paf/meni  in  respect  of  the  same  first  fruits,  have  been  required 

*  and  taken  from  the  Clergy,  to  their  great  and  uitnecvAmrt/  burden  and 

*  grievance:  for  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore* 

*  said,  that  from  and  after  the  25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 

*  Lord  1704-1  one  bond  only  shall,  in  such  case,  be  given  or  required  for 

*  the  four  payments  of  the  said  tirst  fruits;  w/ticA  hiiid  ^ttt  fntits^  at 
'  leetl  as  the  tenths  payable  by  the  Clergy,  shall  hereafter  be  answered 

*  and  paid  by  them  according  to  such  rates  and  proportions  only  as  the 
'  same  have  heretofore  been  usually  rated  and  paid ;  and  no  such  fifth 

*  bond  already  given  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  *25lh  day  of  March 
'  1704,  be  sued  or  recovered.' 

This  clause  is  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  has  actually  puzzled 
some  abridgers  of  the  statute;  and  its  real  meaning  has  escaped  many. 
The  marginal  abridgment  in  the  Statute  book  gives  it  'one  bond  only 

*  to  be  taken  for  the  four  payments  of  the  first  fruits' — than  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  — or  more  different  from  the  real 
import  of  the  clause-  If  the  real  purpose  of  this  act  of  Anne  had  been 
to  augment  the  small  livings,  nothmg  could  have  been  more  reasonable 
than  to  do  it  by  enforcing  the  legal  claim  for  the  first  fruits  and  tentha 
on  the  holders  of  the  larger  benefices.  The  scandalous  poverty  of 
some  livings  {for  there  were  then  1071  which  did  not  exceed  lU/.  a 
year)  would  then  have  speedily  disappeared :  but,  as  the  old  and  in- 
sufficient rate  of  payment  was  fixed  and  made  perpetual,  the  most 
religious  Queen  went  to  her  grave  without  seeing  any  effect  from  her 
bounty  ;  as,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbrances  upon  the  fund,  rind 
the  impossibility  of  Increasing  its  produce,  it  was  not  till  1714  that  the 
governors  of  the  bounty  were  enabled  to  make  tlieir  first  grants. 

The  <  lergy  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  clause,  though  it  relieved 
the  greater  benefices  in  an  indirect  and  fraudulent  manner,  was  yet 
substantially  proper,  because  the  payments,  according  to  the  rate  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  continued  so  long,  that  to  have  raised  them 
would  have  been  cruel  and  ur»jy»t.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Clergy 
well  know,  that  in  the  case  of  their  own  claims  against  the  laity,  this 
argument  ml  misericord iam  is  never  permitted  to  nvniL  A  composition» 
an  accustomed  rate  of  p:iyment  for  tithes,  which  had  continued  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIM.,  or  even  from  the  time  of  Henry  ill.,  to  Xh\m 
day,  would  not  be  permitted  to  stand  an  hour  after  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  clergyman  to  set  it  aside*  This  is  no  matter  of  mere  speculation  ; 
day  by  day  rank  moduses^  as  they  are  called, — compositions  which,  though 
they  have  continued  from  time  out  of  mind,  yet  bear  evidence  of  not 
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TTiC  -lUm  whicli  :}.e  Govern :;r«  of  Qjeen  Arr.v*  BoiiriCv  had  to  apply 

to  the  a  Jjrncr.tatir.ri  tA  thu-e  iivir.i-s  averjsei  about  ISaOCV.  a  year. 

Any  rational  btins  wou:^  ^upnoie.  that,  ur.der  such  circuinstar.cc:$\  the 

Governors  and  the  Lcgisijtjrc,  by  whoni  the  disposal  of  the  raor.ey  was 

directed  and  hu peri n tended,  would  have  ir.ade  some   inquiry-  into  the 

circumsunccii  or'  the  different  Jivinjrs.     Some  01  these  livings  were  of 

irery  small  extent,  and  scarcely  any  population,  and  njij^hf  therefore 

have  been  adva.itageousIy  uni'ted  'with   one   another,  or  with   other 

parishes*     The  specific  evil  which  wa*  to  be  ren.edied  was  set  forth 

in  the  preamble  to  the  sutute  of  Anne,  in  these  words  :  That  *  diverse 

•  mean  and  itipendiary  preachers  are  in  many  places  entertained  to 

^irei,  and  officiate  there,  who  depending  for  their  ncccssar}' 

'  upon  the  good  will  and  liking  of  their  hearers,  have 

«  thereby  under  temptation  of  too  much  complying  and 
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*  fiuitlng  their  doctrines  and  teaching  to  die  humours*  rather  ihan  the 
'  good,  of  their  hearers ;  which  hath  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction 

*  and  fichism/ — (Precious  philosophy  I) — ^At  least,  therefore,  one  should 
have  thought  that  some  distinction  would  have  been  made  between 
placets  where  there  were  many  hearers,  and  those  where  there  were 
few  or  none.  Some  even  might  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  expect 
thut,  when  a  sum  was  bestowed  on  any  particular  livings  some  security 
should  have  been  taken  for  the  residence  of  the  incumbent*  All  these 
notions  were»  however,  very  foreign  from  the  minds  of  the  persons  who 
had  the  distribution  of  Queen  Anne*s  bounty.  The  governors  of  this 
fund  proceeded  upon  the  idea  which  is  commonly  entertained  in  Eng- 
land respecting  the  Church  Establishment,  especially  by  its  own  func- 
tionaries, that,  provided  a  .sufficient  sum  of  money  be  laid  out  on  the 

Ulergy,  every  other  good  will  follow;  —  that,  how  absurd  soever  the 
distribution  may  seem,  it  is  not  for  human  hands  to  destroy  the  latent 
harmony  of  casual  proportions.  Above  all  things  did  they  eschew  the 
idea,  which  the  Church  abhors,  that  where  the  public  confers  an 
obligation,  it  has  a  right  to  exact  the  performance  of  a  duty*  Among 
the  livings  on  which  they  had  to  scatter  the  money,  several  were  large 
and  populous  parishes,  where  the  tithes  had  been  impropriated ;  and 
these,  if  the  holders  of  cJie  tithes  were  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  ecclesi- 
astical sinecurists  (or  dignitaries,  as  thev  are  called)^  whose  incomes 
were  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  would  have  been  proper  objects  for 
augmentation ; — always  supposing,  what  is  false  in  point  of  fact,  that 
an  increase  in  the  emoluments  of  a  living  has  any  tendency  to  secure 
tlie  performance  of  clerical  duties.  Others  were  rectories  of  which 
some  were  endowed  with  the  tithe  of  all  the  produce  of  their  districts, 
but  which  were  so  insignificant  as  neither  to  need  a  separate  clergy- 
man, nor  to  niford  a  maintenance  for  him*  In  the  case  of  such  livings, 
instead  of  attempting  to  swell  the  income  of  needless  offices,  the  natural 
course  would  have  been»  to  have  consolidated  their  neighbouring  bene- 
fices, and  in  no  ease  to  have  made  any  augmentation,  except  when  the 
revenue  arising  from  a  district  of  extent  and  population  sufficient  to 
need  the  cares  of  a  clergyman,  should  be  found  insufficient  to  his 
maii»tenance.  But  this  would  have  violated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  excellent  Church  ;  it  would  have  in.^inuated  a  connection  between 
money  expended  and  duty  performed;  it  would  have  seemed  hke  an 
adaption  of  means  to  an  end;  it  would  have  made  some  inquiry  and 
consiileration  necessary. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bounty  proceeded  bountifully;  they  distributed 
a  part  of  their  money  in  sums  of  200/  on  any  poor  livings  to  which 
any  private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  rest,  and  far  greater 
part  of  their  money,  i^huvving  them  no  respecters  of  persons  nor  of 
circumstances,  these  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  distributed  bt/  ht^  letting  each  poor  living  take  an  equal  chance 
for  a  2O0/,  prize,  without  any  regard  to  the  degree  of  urgency  of  its 
claim.  After  this,  the  story  of  Hndoye  decidirjg  suits  at  law  by  dice, 
after  making  up  a  fair  pile  of  pnpers  on  each  side,  seems  no  longer  an 
exlravagansca.  Up  to  January  I,  1815,  the  (tovernors  had  made,  in 
this  way,  7323  augmentations  of  2(.K>/. ;  but,  with  benefices  as  with  men, 
fortune  is  not  proportioned  to  desert  or  to  necessity.  Some  of  the 
least  populous  parishes  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck.  We  are  not  sure 
that,  in  taking  a  few  of  them  which  meet  our  eyes  in  running  over  the 
returns,  we  have  selected  the  most  remarkable.  In  the  diocese  of 
Chichester^  the  rectory  of  llardham,   which  in   1811    contained   BU 
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people,  has  received  six  augmentadoiis  bj  lot,  or  1900L  The  Ticarage 
of  Sollington,  with  48  people,  has  had  six  aagmentatioiis,  I200/.  Id 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  Brewilham,  drew  a  prize;  it  contained  14 
people.  Kotwood  drew  another;  it  had  but  12  people.  Calloes  had 
1000/.,  including  a  benefaction  of  200/.;  iu  population  was,  in  1811, 
nineteen.  In  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  St.  Swithin,  with  24  people, 
has  received  800/ ,  including  a  benefaction  of  200/  ;  and  200/.  has  been 
expended  upon  Ewhurst,  which  has  seven  people.  In  the  diocese  of 
York,  Ruthewick,  with  62  people,  has  had  five  prizes,  1000/. ;  while 
Annby,  with  29*1  people,  and  Allendale,  with  3884,  have  only  gained 
one  each.  In  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  two  livings,  with  28  and  29 
people,  received  separate  augmentations.  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
the  rectory  of  Elford  or  Yelford,  with  16  inhabitants,  drew  a  prize. 
In  Lincoln,  Stowe,  with  the  same  number,  and  Haugh,  received  80QIL 
from  the  Bounty  Fund ;  the  number  of  all  its  inhabitants  is  eiffki. 
When  it  is  considered,  too,  that  Haugh  pays  vicarial  tithes,  which 
amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  6/.  ISs.  Ad.  of  yearly  value, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  important  district  has  been  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  schism  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  a  Protestant 
government.  If  the  rest  of  the  people  of  England  were  fortified  in 
sound  doctrine  at  the  same  rate  of  expense,  the  proper  establishment 
of  religious  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  would  cost  about  1200 
millions  sterling,  and  1,500,000  parochial  clergy,  who,  as  Dr.  Cove 
allows  each  of  them  a  family  of  nine,  would  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  population.  In  the  diocese  of  Landaff,  we  find  two  places, 
following  one  another  in  the  returns,  which  illustrate  the  equity  of  b 
sort  des  dez.  Usk,  with  1339  people,  has  had  an  augmentation  (though 
its  value  remains  low).  Wilkock,  a  rectory  with  28  people,  has  had 
three.  In  Hereford,  Hopton  Cangcford  has  received  1000/.  for  85 
people.     Monmouth  200/.  for  3503, 

Even  in  cities,  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population  could 
afibrd  no  pretext  against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same  plan  of 
augmentations  has  been  pursued.  In  W^inchester,  separcUe  augmenta- 
tions have  been  given  to  seven  parishes,  the  population  of  all  which 
united  would  have  amounted  only  to  2376,  and  would  consequently 
have  formed  a  very  manageable  and  rather  small  town  parish.  In  short, 
the  whole  of  the  returns  (printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1815, 
No.  115)  teem  with  instances  of  the  most  foolish  extravagance — just 
such  a  result  as  the  original  conception  of  this  clerical  little  go  would 
have  led  any  rational  being  to  anticipate.  The  conviction  is  irresistibly 
forced  upon  us,  that  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  superintended  this  plan,  than  to  secure  a  competent  pro- 
vision for  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  to  remove  the  poverty  of 
some  of  its  members,  —  which  is,  by  a  strange  manner  of  reasoning, 
made  a  defence  for  the  needless  profusion  with  which  the  public  wealth 
is  lavished  upon  others.  Indeed  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  *  the 
Church,  in  her  corporate  capacity,'  looks  upon  the  poverty  of  some  of 
her  members  as  sturdy  beggars  look  upon  their  sores,  —  she  is  not 
seriously  displeased  with  the  naked  and  excoriated  condition  of  her 
lower  extremities,  so  long  as  it  excites  an  ill  judged  compassion  for 
the  whole  body,  and  secures  her  impunity  in  idleness  and  overfeeding. 

We  are  sometin:es  told  that  the  poverty  of  a  large  body  of  the 

parochial  clergy  is  such,  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  higher 

even  by  the  surrender  of  their  whole  revenues,  to  remedy  it, 

tement  wc  have  given  shows  most  clearly,  that  this  poverty  i% 
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■to  be  utlributcd,  in  the  first  place,  to  ihe  fViiutluk'nt  tubtraction  of  die 
tliigher  clergy  from  the  burthen  of  conlribiuing   to  the  relief  of  their 
I  poor  brethren ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  absurdity  of  the  ecclc- 
Ljiasticol  division  of  the  kingdom^  which,  on  the  slightest  effort  of  the 
LClergj*  would  have  been  remedied   by  the  Legislature*     If  the  tir^^t 
Etruits  and    tenths  bad  been  paid  subsequently  to  the  gifl  of  Queen 
LAnne»  according  to  the   rate  which  the  law  provided  for,  and  as  ihey 
Uad  been  paid  ♦  without  grief  and  contradiction,*  i,  e*  according  to  the 
|real  value  of  the  benedce»,  instead  of  a  million  and  half,  at   least  SO 
ImiUionis  would  have  been  received  from  those  taxes;  —  a  sum  not  only 
Muite  sufficient  to  have  removed  the  poverty  of  all  the  poor  livings  in 
Itne  kingdom*,  but  to  have  established   schools  in  every  parish  of  Eiig- 
lland,  and  to  liave  lei\  a  large  surplus  for  any  other  usetul  purposes, 
ft     In  the   course  of  these  augmentations,  no  security  has  been  taken 
pEgainst  nun- residence  or  pluraUty,     The  Governors  go  on,  therefore, 
increasing  the  incomes  of  two  small  livings,  in  order  to  make  each  of 
them  capable  of  supporting  a  resident  clergyman,  while  after,  as  well  as 
before,  the  augmentation,  one  incumbent  may  liold  ihem  together ^ — 
reside  on  neither  —  and  allow  only  a  small  part  of  the  accumulated 
income  to  a  curate,  who  performs  the  duties  ot  both !    Those  who  com- 
plain of  the  poverty  of  the  Clergy  pretend  to  suppose  that  no  security 
for  residence  is  necessary ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  small  livings  are 
raised  high  enough,  non-residence  will  disappear  as  a  matter  of  course* 
For  instance,  DnCove  says,  *  All  her  sons*  (the  Church  of  England's 
sons)  '  employed  in  her  offices,  are,  with  few   exceptions,  ever  intent 

*  upon  their  appropriate  duties,   and  would  be   still  more  diligent  in 

*  the    discharge  of  those  duties,  were  each  of  them   possessed  of  a 

*  more  enlarged  and  comforiable  iftdepcfidnwe,  and  furnished  with  more 

*  suitable  places  of  abode/  This,  unfortunately  for  the  Doctor,  is  an 
assertion  more  capable  of  being  brought  to  the   test  than   the  *  unre- 

*  corded  revelation'  to  Adam  in  favour  of  tithes.  We  have  returns  of 
small  livings,  and  we  have  returns  of  non  residerjce.  In  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  there  are  only  six  liviitgs  under  130/.  a  year;  and  of  those 
six,  not  one  is  returned  under  UO/.  Of  the  107  benefices  returned  in 
that  diocese,  there  were  in  180i)  but  50  with  resident  incumbents  —  less 
than  half  the  livings.  In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  where  the  livings 
under  150/.  a  year  are  numerous,  377  out  of  5l»2  being  of  that  dc^scrip- 
tion,  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  benefices  have  resident 
incumbents  than  in  Rochester :  there  are  327  residents.  In  the  other 
diocet^es,  the  number  of  poor  livings  bears  no  regular  proportion  to  that 
of  non-residents.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  where  there  are  so  many  grounds  of  exemption  or  of  license 
for  non-residence t  the  only  |>ersons  who  may  be  expected  to  reside  are 
those  whose  narrow  incomes  make  their  residence  in  their  own  par- 
sonages a  matter  of  necessity  or  convenience.  But  as  two  or  three 
small  livings  may  be  held  by  the  same  person,  the  incumbents  of  them 
may,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  appear  as  negligent  as  their  richer 
brethren. 

The  history  of  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  first  fruits  by  the  clergy 
in  Ireland  is  striking  in  point  of  audacity,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  ChurcJn  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  enormous 
incomes  of  the  Irish  bishopricks  are  pretty  well  known,  and  have  been 
brought   into  general  notice  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  not  so   distinctly 


•  In  180a, 
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known  wliat  daues  these  fancdooarief  hare  to  paform.     Mr.  Campbd 
sajs,  '  the  power,  the  influence,  and  the  wealth  of  some  of  the  blfehopt 

*  maT  be  great :  bat  Itrooi  mr  heart,  I  beiiere,  that  these  are  dearij 

*  bought,  not  oalv  bj  the  amikiy^  but  the  actmai  tabcurs  both  of  6otfy 

*  and  ahjte/,  which  arises  from  their  official  duties.*  Soio  Epueopttri,  n 
a  phrase  easily  to  be  accounted  for  br  this  appalling  picture ;  but  we 
suspect,  from  a  few  notorious  facts,  that  Mr.  Campbell  s  imagination  has 
exaggerated  the  horrors  of  a  bishoprick.  and  that  a  bishop  even  in 
England  i^  not  so  broken  down  with  hard  work  as  the  rector  of  Walla- 
sey supposes.  The  bishop  oi  St.  Darid's,  for  instance,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  labours  of  body  and  mind  attached  to  his  bi^oprick.  Is  able 
to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  a  prebendary  of  Duriuun.  The 
present  bishop  of  Landaff  adds  to  his  episcopal  duties  those  of  Dean  of 
bt.  Piui*s.  The  late  bishop  of  Lincoln  { Tomline)  did  the  same*  and 
Lincoln  is  the  largest  diocese  in  England.  The  late  bishop  of  Bristol 
(Mansell  <,  besides  holding  a  liring  or  two,  was  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  generallr  resided.  In  fact,  whatever  offices  cm 
be  held  with  bishopricks  are  ield  with  them :  and  as  it  would  not  be 
police,  nor,  we  belicTe,  just,  to  suppose  these  Right  Reverend  Pluralistt 
neglect  the  duties  oi  any  of  their  offices,  we  must  conclude,  that  a 
bishoprick  alone  must  be  a  very  supportable  burden.  We  mean  a 
bbhoprick  in  Elngland.  Now,  the  duties  of  a  bish^^,  who  is  the  general 
superintendant  of  the  clergy  and  church-people  in  his  diocese,  most 
have  some  reference  to  the  number  of  these  two  classes.  In  England, 
the  number  of  benefices  within  the  different  dioceses  are  various,  from 
1319  in  Lincoln,  to  107  in  Rochester,  averaging  about  420  parishes  to 
a  bishoprick.  The  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  very  different  in 
the  proportions  of  the  higher  and  lower  parts,  and  resembles,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  in  the  same  country,' 
which  contained  sixteen  Lieutenant -colonels,  two  drummers,  and  a 
private.     The  following  is  a  Table  of  Bishops,  Ririshes,  and  Clergy. 

Proviscb  of  Ulster  :  {  un^^'^^t^ 

Diocese  of  Armagh      -         -  78   -    (The  Archbish<^*s.) 

Clogher       .        -  44 

Derry          -         -  54 

Down  and  Connor  79 

Dr  om  ore     -         -  23 

Kilmorc      -         -  33 

Meatli         -         -  101 

Raphoe       -        -  31 

Ardagh  attached  to^ 

the    Archbishop-  >     25 
rick  of  Tuam      -J 

4-Jt3,  with  351  incumbents  re- 
dent,  or  near  enough 
to  do  the  duty. 
Pro VI  no;  of  Leinster  : 

Diocese  of  Dublin        -         -  87    -    (The  Archbishop's.) 

Kildare       -         -  43 

Ossory        -         -  59 

Leiglilin  and  Ferns        92 

281,  with  189  incumbents  re- 
sident, or  near  enough 
to  do  the  duty. 
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/« «ir  r        Parishes  or 

Province  of  Munster  :  |  unions  of  parishes. 


Diocese  of  Cashel         -         -  57     -      (The  Archbishop's.) 

Waterford    and      )  -« 

Lismore      -      -  J 

Cloyne        -         -  77 


Cork  and  Ross     -       77 
Limerick   &  Ard- 1 
fert         -  -J 

Killaloe   and  Kil- 


fcnora 


';} 


105 

51 


419,  with  281  incumbents  resi- 
dent, or,  &c. 
Province  of  Connaugiit: 

Diocese  of  Tuani  -         -       24      -      (The  Archbishop's.) 

Clonfert  andKilO     .. 

niacduagli         -  J 

El  phi  n         -         .       37 

KiUala  and  Achonry  20 


95,  with  65  incumbents  resi- 
dent. 

In  the  whole  Church  of  Ireland,  there  arc  thus  1238  parochial 
benefices*,  with  860  resident  incumbents.  There  are,  in  all,  1131 
churches;  —  454  in  Ulster;  264  in  Leinster;  321  in  Munster;  and  92 
in  Connaught. 

We  should  excite  a  horrid  outcry,  if  we  applied  the  rule  of  three,  or 
any  process  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  a  definite  result,  to  such  a 
matter  as  a  bishoprick  ;  but  we  should  really  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  is  not  overworked,  must  do  more  (not 
taking  into  account  the  works  of  supererogation,  which  must  not  be 
reckoned  on  in  every  bishop,)  than  all  the  bishops  in  Ireland  taken 
together.  We  speak  this  as  Scotchmen,  and  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  delicacies  of  the  Episcopal  functions.  *  A  hen  with  one  chick'  is  a 
familiar  image  of  bustle  ;  and  a  bishop's  anxiety,  and  *  his  actual  labour 
of  body  and  mind,'  may  increase  as  the  number  of  his  subordinate 
clergy  diminishes.  Speaking  under  this  caution,  it  strikes  us  as  mon- 
strous to  preserve  this  vast  and  appalling  apparatus  of  Episcopacy  to 
superintend  eight  hundred  and  sixty  resident  parochial  clergy,  the 
whole  of  whose  flocks  do  not  amount  to  more  than  400,000  or  500,000, 
in  a  country  with  near  seven  millions  of  people.  Two  bishops  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  of  ecclesiastical  superintendance. 
The  average  of  the  incomes  of  the  22  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Ireland  are  much  larger,  on  the  average,  than  those  of  the  prelates  of 
England  ;  and  ten  parts  out  of  eleven,  at  the  least,  are  bestowed  purely 
in  waste.  But  it  is  not  to  the  bishopricks  alone  that  this  useless  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  on  the  clergy  is  confined.  The  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  a  country  which  feeds  seven  millions  of  people,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
bestowed  upon  the  teachers  of  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  population. 
But  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  generally  throughout  the  province,  in 
addition  to  the  whole  of  the  tithe,  the  parochial  clergy  are  in  possession 
of  large  estates,  under  the  name  of  glebe  lands ;  while  in  some  parishes, 

.    *  A  number  of  parishes  are  sometimes  united  in  Ireland,  to  form  one  living. 
According  to  the  original  division,  there  were  2259  parishes. 
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small  livings,  would  Imve  produced  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/.  a  year* 
This  motion  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  the  hardMp  of  such  u  tax 
as  the  First  Fruits.  How^  or  upon  whom,  the  hardship  waw  to  operate, 
neither  our  own  inquiries,  nor  the  imperfect  notices  left  us  of  the 
debate,  enable  us  to  perceive.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  new 
valuation  of  the  first  fruits  would  not  affect  any  one  actually  in  pos- 
session of  a  living;  and  we  should  certainly  object  to  the  measure,  if  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  clause  compelling  a  clergyman  to  accept  a 
living  whether  he  would  or  no.  But  as  we  apprehend  Sir  John  Newport 
had  not  compulson/  inrit/rtkm  in  view,  the  hardship  must  consist  in  this, 
—  that  a  clergyman  taking  a  living,  however  much  he  received  beyond 
his  deserts,  would  get  less  than  he  desired  I  In  conset|uence  of  the 
trifling  amount  of  the  present  fund,  various  sums,  from  10*000/.  to 
5*MXKV.  have  been  yearly  voted  in  aid  of  it ;  and  not  much  short  of 
half  a  million  has  been  bestowed  in  this  way  since  the  Union.  This, 
perha|is,  is  the  most  wanton  of  all  the  misapplications  of  public  money 
during  an  unexampled  course  of  profligate  expenditure.  In  Ireland^ 
the  Church,  in  the  aggregate,  was  overgorged  with  wealth  ;  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  its  riches  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  Its  poorer  members,  without  injuHtice  to  individuals. 
According  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  out  of  SSI-i*  parishes  which  make  up  the 
parochial  unions  of  21  dioceses,  293  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  1 391 
of  the  Bishops,  21  of  the  University,  367  of  private  pcrsot»8,  95  are 
impropriate,  and  without  churches  or  incumbent**.  Thus,  1684-  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  of  nominees  of  the  Crown.  In  respect, 
therefore,  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  parochiul  benefices  of 
Irulaiidt  besides  all  the  dignities*  there  could  not  be  the  least  pretence 
that  *  property  *  would  be  encroached  on,  or  valid  rights  infringed, 
by  the  sequestration  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  incomci*,  on  the  first 
vacancies.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  absurd  hypothesis*,  that  tht-  ideal 
body,  the  Church,  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  property  which  the 
clergy  enjoy t  we  must  at  least  admit  that  this  property  may  be  laid  out 
for  me  beriejii  t^^  the  Cfturch,  The  most  extravagant  advocate  of  the 
vested  riglits  of  a  fictitious  entity  can  hardly  go  the  length  of  asserting 
that  the  Legislature  should  not  have  the  power  of  directing  the  income 
of  a  corporation  to  be  expended  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
end  tor  which  that  corporation  was  origimilly  established.  If«  there- 
fore, the  building  of  churches,  and  ihe  purchasing  of  glebes,  were  the 
most  urgent  of  the  wants  of  the  Church,  it  would  have  been,  according 
to  any  mide  of  considering  church  property,  not  only  a  justifiable,  but 
the  only  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  incomes  of  the  useless 
bishopncks  and  overpaid  livings,  to  apply  them  to  the  relief  of  these 
necessities.  But  in  the  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Irish  Church,  we 
have  the  monstrous  spectacle  of  a  corporation  not  only  claiming  invio- 
lability for  the  riches  which  destroy  its  health  and  threaten  its  exis- 
tence, but  (because  those  riches  are  distributed  with  preposterous 
inequality)  extorting  from  an  overtaxed  people  more  nu)ney  to  supply 
the  local  deficiencies  of  that  which  is  so  excessive  as  a  whole.  When 
we  think,  that,  in  some  years,  more  than  the  whole  of  the  produce  of 
the  hearth -tax,  or  onethird  of  the  net  produce  of  the  pesliferoua 
window  tax,  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  enormous  funds  of  the  Church, — 
when  wc  reflect  that  this  was  done  in  a  country  which  tithes,  and  taxes, 
and  local  assessments  were  keeping  in  a  constant  state  of  confusion  and 
bloody — we  are  last  in  wonder  at  the  audacity  which  could  advocate,  and 
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.....  -::j:u.:  to.  the  extortion  of  this  additional  portion 
'■.■.=r- .    jr  :he  use  o{  an  establishment  of  which  the 
►--.  .    ic  Ti'jkness. 

•.    r-'.:'.jsi  'viuch  this  imposition  upon  the  nation 

.-.  •   -.:»:jw?sr.:.!y  curried  on,  a  quality  with  which 

^' r-iz:  :.ir'ac:ty."  -ioems  bountifully  endowed  — 

--  ■   .    .?.*.:-r^:..-j   "j«>:ii  ot'  assertion  and  demand. 

• .  -     t^  --   -o   viiicli  public  money  is  applied, 

••.-.    .:•■  •-.  •r.\:    VL-jpie   for  increased   supplies, 

•  •  ■■-    :m:  •:ie  sum  total  of  money  ex- 

■■  .-.r-:     ■: .  s.-":.es  required :  quite  otherwise 

--:        L— .;::    -.iirr.s  of  ISuT  and  1819,  we 

r  :i  which  '  the  Church* 

tr  Tiouient  that  it  affords 

.  i:ive  before  mentioned 

?i'  Deny  as  to  glebe 

.'   x.'.l  ill  that  district, 

.1   ':i:Lrs,  >  nrould  give  an 

L>.i:c»  i// the  tithes.    In 

■  .>.  T  -.ich.  if  they  were 

•  :.  J  year.    In  1807, 

■r-   't-T-v.  over  and  above 

-  •  :.    ::i:*t  be  worth  not 

,  -:.... 17  quer)-,  —  *  By 

^    :-  .:.-,•  of  a  value  too 

:■-  .  i  c-f  comfort,  be 

. .  *  ^  :  '.:e  inadequacy 

\i:   '.:as  happened,) 

...^  such  livings; 

.V    f    'ir  A7/if7  iJi  Parlia- 

. : .  -.    :e  says.  •  Vestries 

-.t-  AiT.e   ;^^wl»;'— to 

• .:  "rv  :he  laitv.    It 

•a.r   ::  :ie  profits  of 

«.••..  :.  ds  :hey  became 

L^     *    ^.j,?  :i^  any  one 

-.-:.•:.     •  Th  e  bounty 

..•■;•  :   .y..-a  ihe  trea- 

.  vir  —  -r  J  heavy  and 

:>.-:> :j»  these,  or 

:^:   :.:    .J*  and  proper 

j:    >  .--^i-ti  with  rich 

:^:   >o  . :  v.nubly  poor, 

v.:;>:;   v.- haract eristic  of 

:  :^^  r-^y  :ho  salary  of 
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Li  «ve  ci*t:.  :.\-  .viv;:  j.  :>.^-  1....—  ,:"  :>.j  -.:  :c.:  jMr:?hcs  of  Dongore 

*  K:.br.^.*    s  re;.:r-.:eJ  ^  d  •  pr.: rerrx:c:.:  txtrcincly  small  —  150/.  a 

jnMrneihT :'  oj:  ve  are   rciievc-J  from  our  distrc<^sJ  by  looking  into 

column,  and  finding  that  a  resident  curate  docs  the  duty  for 

■Nmer,  the  incumbent  being  non-resident.     Indeed,  in  the 

i^abfe  returns  of  1S07,  wc  always  found  the  benevolence  of 
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the  curates  stepping  in  to  tJie  aid  of  the  misery  of  the  incunibents* 

In  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  according  to  these  returns,  the  pari*h 
ot*  Dromdeely  was  worth  but  *20L  a  year.  Tlie  incumbent,  however, 
was  not  resident,  and  induced  a  deputy  to  perform  the  duty  for 
thirty  shtUings  t  a  bargain,  however,  which  waF,  in  reahty,  less  hard 
than  might  be  supposed,  as  we  find  there  was  no  church  in  the  djs* 
trict.  The  test  of  the  adequacy  of  the  income  of  a  living  seems  la 
be,  that  it  afibrds  comfort  to  the  incumbent  —  ailer  paying  the  salary 
of  a  curate* 

In  Ireland,  there  is  the  same  beautiful  diversify  as  to  the  extent 
and  populousness  of  livings  as  in  the  sifter  kingdom.  The  country 
livings  vary  from  200  acres  to  K),000  acres  in  extent  In  many  parishes 
there  are  no  churches,  though,  eN  atitiidani^  the  tilhc*  are  not  the 
leM  dtJigently  collected*  In  the  bishopnck  of  Waterford  and  Lismorc, 
on  52  parochial  benefices,  there  are  but  38 ;  and  in  Limerick  with 
105  benefices,  but  69  churches.  In  a  word,  the  Irish  Establighment, 
in  its  present  condition,  seems  calculated  to  answer  no  end  but 
to  make  the  Church  of  England  appear  excellent  in  the  comparison ; 
a  result  which  it  would  seem  a  priori  to  require  some  ingenuity 
to  bring  about. 

The  question,  whether  this  Establishment  should  or  should  not  be 
reformed,  is  one  on  which  every  man  whose  opinion  carries  with  it 
the  least  influence  should  make  up  his  mind;  and  as  to  the  answer  to 
it,  we,  who  see  constantly  before  us  the  effects  of  a  Church  Ebtahlish- 
ment  constructed  on  rational  principles,  cun  feel  no  sort  oi'  doubt* 
If  it  be  merely  intended  by  the  Irish  ICsudihshment  to  show  how  rich 
and  flourishing  the  few  may  be  where  the  many  are  wasting  in  misery 
and  ignorance, — •  if  it  be  intended  to  show,  that  850  men  may  be  hapny 
and  idlci  while  millions  are  labouring  for  subsistence  in  vain, — ^the 
policy  pursued  towards  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  rational  and  eon* 
sistent.  If  the  object  be  to  attach  the  [ri*h  people  to  the  Pi'oteiitant 
creed,  the  idea  of  stationing  among  a  savage  peasantry  a  number  of 
bettcficed  clergymen,  whose  wealth  supplies  them  with  every  temp* 
tation  to  desert  their  duty,  and  of  makirig  them  raise  I  heir  incomes  by 
a  tax  which  involves  tliem  in  perpetual  strife  with  that  peasantry,  is 
perfectly  grotesque  in  absurdity*  Whatever  may  be  Ine  supposed 
effects  of  a  richly-endowed  Church  in  maintaining  a  particular  creedi 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  machine  for  the  conversion  of  n  people. 
In  many  parts  of  Ireland  iliere  are  Church  of  Ireland  clergymen  in 
rich  livings,  with  absolutely  no  Protestant  par ii»h toners.  Thiei  Ktate  of 
things,  though  very  deplorable  for  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capa- 
city, is  the  best  that  can  be  imagined  for  the  Clergymen,  So  long  ti« 
his  parish  continues  frQH  of  Protect  ant  i^m,  he  is  free  from  all  the  con* 
ditions  of  service  which  are  in  other  cases  attached  to  the  property 
of  the  Church,  He  must  hate  a  convert,  as  a  Justice  of  Peace  hates 
a  poacher.  The  way  to  insult  him  must  be  to  enter  his  church. 
Mr.  Heid,  in  his  recently  published  Travels  in  Ireland,  relates  a  story 
of  a  moral  torture  practised  by  a  Catholic  farmer  on  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  by  regular  attendance  at  a  church,  where,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  this  unwelcome  visitor,  there  would  seldom  have  been  a 
congregation.  The  neophyte  soon  brought  the  pastor  to  termis,  and 
obtained  a  reduction  of  his  tithes  as  the  price  of  his  relapse  to  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  ewident,  that  the  larger  the 
incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  ure^  the  less  important  the  voluntary 
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contributions  of  their  parishioners,  the  more  unmixed  will  their  modve 
be  to  keep  the  Protestant  religion  out  of  their  parishes. 

When  we  see  the  quantity  of  evil  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the  levying 
of  tithe, ^- when  we  see  the  good  prevented,  in  a  hundred  ways,  for 
the  want  of  that  wealth  which  is  mischievously  lavished  on  the  clergy, 
—  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  reform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will 
not  take  place.  A  reform  of  that  Church  is,  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  its  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  the  nominees 
of  the  Crown,  as  easy  as  it  is  desirable.  We  Presbyterians  can  hardly 
conceive  that  there  will  be  any  one  found  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that 
a  bench  of  twenty-two  bishops,  to  superintend  860  resident  incum- 
bents, and  to  watch  over  4  or  500,000  Protestants  of  the  Establish- 
ment, is  either  useful  or  ornamental.  According  to  the  estimates  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  the  property  of  six  of  these  bishops  *,  when  out  of 
lease,  would  produce  580,000/.  a  year, —  a  sum  which  would  give  an 
income  of  650/.  a  year  for  each  of  the  resident  incumbents  of  Ireland ; 
or,  which  would  be  quite  as  well,  an  income  of  500/.  for  each  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland.  All  this  could  be  done,  and  the  tithes,  as  far  as  they  are 
paid  to  the  clergy,  could  be  rapidly  abolished  by  the  mere  seques- 
tration of  six  bishopricks  as  they  became  vacant,  without  injury  to  the 
feelings  or  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  man.  The  details  by  which 
it  would  be  necessary  that  such  a  plan  should  be  filled  up  are  very 
simple  and  obvious.  When  this  reform  should  be  accomplished  there 
might  still  remain  sixteen  bishops  to  superintend  a  smaller  number  of 
Protestant  clergy,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Protestant  laity,  than  one 
bishop  is  very  easily  able  to  superintend  in  England.  We  do  not  mean 
to  insmuate  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain ;  but  as  our  purpose 
is  to  do  good,  we  would  show,  in  passing,  that  even  after  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  had  been  conferred  on  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  establish- 
ment might  still  remain  extravagantly  large,  and  form  a  very  pretty 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  influence, —  the  real  purposes 
for  which  it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

As  to  the  Church  of  England,  an  inquiry  into  its  actual  condition 
must  appear  equally  desirable  to  those  who  do,  and  to  those  who  do  not, 
think  highly  of  its  efficiency  and  utility.  The  smallness  of  the  incomes 
of  many  of  its  livings  is  not  complained  of  so  loudly  by  any  persons  as 
by  its  most  zealous  friends.  Now,  if  this  clamour  be  meant  as  any 
thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  the  maintenance  of  the  extravagant  parts 
of  the  Establishment,  by  making  the  members  of  it  who  are  made  in- 
efficient through  poverty,  a  set-off  against  those  who  are  made  inefficient 
through  opulence,  the  general  means  of  remedying  the  evil  are  obvious, 
and  nothing  but  an  inquiry  is  required  to  develop  the  details.  The 
Table  which  we  referred  to  above  as  the  cause  of  the  mistake  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Remarks,'  as  to  the  numbers  of  places  of  worship  in 
England,  shows  that,  in  1812,  the  1881  parishes,  to  which  it  referred, 
contained  4,937,782  people,  so  that  each  of  those  parishes  had  2650 
inhabitants  on  the  average.  The  8812  remaining  parishes  contained 
5,564,718  inhabitants,  or  about  630  people  each,  as  the  average.  In 
1809  there  were  3998  livings  under  150/.  a  year ;  and  there  were  also 
in  the  same  year,  out  of  11,194  livings  from  which  returns  were  made. 


•  Armagh,  Derr}',  Kilmorc,  Clogher,  Watcrford,  Clo\ne. 
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7358  cases  of  non- residence.  Though  we  have  shown,  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  different  dioceses,  that  the  smallness  of  the 
livings  is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  non-residence,  it  is  at 
least  one  of  the  pretexts  for  it.  'Phe  consolidation  of  small  parishes^ 
where  circumstances  admit  of  it,  would  at  once  remove  this  pretext* 
and  the  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  small  livings ;  and  the 
sequestration  of  some  of  the  superfluous  dignities  of  the  Church,  or  the 
levying  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  according  to  their  veal  value,  upon  the 
overpaid  preferments  which  might  hereafter  become  vacant,  would 
speedily  raise  the  incomes  of  the  remainder.  The  different  distribution 
of  the  Church  patronage, —  the  property  of  advowsons,  to  which  we 
always  suppose  attention  to  be  paid,  renders  a  general  reform  in 
England  a  less  easy  and  straightforward  work  than  in  Ireland.  Ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Watson*s  computation,  in  his  Charge,  1809,  seven 
tenths  of  the  patronage  of  parochial  livings  were  in  the  hands  of  lay 
individuals  or  lay  corporations  ;  three  tenths  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  (chiefly  composed  of  nominees  of 
the  Crown),  and  of  the  Universities  ;  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  poor 
livings  are  the  property  of  individuals.  These  circumstances,  however^ 
though  somewhat  untoward,  oppose  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
reform.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  patrons  to  submit  to  a  consolidation  of 
poor  livings,  making  arrangements  for  alternate  presentations ;  because, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  merchandize,  two  livings  ot  this  description  would 
be  worth  considerably  more  in  their  united  than  in  their  divided 
state. 

Whatever  other  steps  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Church  of 
England,  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  its  condition  is  imperatively  called 
for.  It  is  called  for,  if  it  needs  reform,  to  show  the  degree  in  which 
reformation  is  needed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  It  is 
called  for,  if  it  needs  no  reform,  to  show  that  the  imputations  on  it  are. 
unfounded.  It  is  needed  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  waste  of  the 
public  money,  of  which  we  had  such  gross  instances,  when,  in  the  time 
of  the  greatest  drain  on  our  resources,  100,000/.  was  granted  yearly  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fund  already  available  for  that  purpose  had  been  mismanaged. 
It  can  only  be  resisted  by  those  who,  conscious  of  the  grossness  of  the 
abuses  by  which  they  profit,  think  the  Church  alone  cannot  bear  that 
exposure  to  the  light,  to  which  every  other  institution  in  the  country  is 
happily  subjected. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  THOROUGH  REFORM  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

We  have  been  suspected,  we  know,  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  Church 
of  England.  But  we  are  not  —  at  least  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
causes  which  led  to  her  great  Reformation,  we  think,  indeed,  should 
still  reform  her  more  ;  and,  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the  general  sound- 


•  Letters  on  the  Church.    By  an  Episcopalian. — Vol.  xliv.  p.  490.     Sep- 
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ness  of  her  doctrines,  and  the  benefits  which  her  establishment  haa 
conferred  on  the  community,  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  to  the 
history  of  that  Reformation,  or  round  to  the  spread  of  Sectarianism, 
and  the  infinite  changes  which  have  since  been  wrought  on  the  whole 
frame  of  our  society,  without  feeling  that  things  may  then  have  been 
necessary  which  are  now  prejudicial  —  and  that  much  might  be  adopted 
in  a  hurried  experiment,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  retain  in  a 
mature  institution. 

The  subject  is  familiar  enough  in  the  mouths  both  of  capable  and 
incapable  talkers:  —  but  in  reality  it  is  little  in  their  thoughts  ;  nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  do  not  know  any  other,  of  nearly  equal 
importance,  on  which  the  public  mind  is  so  ill-informed,  or  to  which 
it  has  been  so  little  accustomed  to  direct  a  calm  and  scrutinizing 
attention,  as  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  estab- 
lished. 

There  are  some  persons  to  whom,  instead  of  an  objection,  it  would 
be  a  chief  motive  for  pressing  for  Emancipation  of  the  Church  —  that, 
in  such  an  emancipation,  the  alienation  of  the  Church  revenues  is 
necessarily  involved.  These  persons  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment  reformed,  but  utterly  overthrown ;  and  its  abuses 
answer  their  purpose,  as  tending  to  make  the  existing  system  un- 
popular. To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  a  resource  of  the  highest 
value  that  so  large  a  mass  of  property  is  set  apart  by  the  actual  laws 
of  England  for  the  promotion  of  the  physical  and  moral  good  of  the 
people,  by  means  so  well  calculated  to  effect  it.  We  would  call  upon 
Parliament  not  to  interfere  with  so  benevolent  an  object,  but  to  strive 
to  realize  it;  —  to  make  the  Church  in  practice  what  it  is  in  theory;  — 
to  be  bold  and  decisive  in  reforming,  but,  above  all  Uiings,  to  shrink 
from  subverting  the  institution  of  a  regularly-endowed  parochial 
clergy.  It  is  no  ordinary  national  benefit,  to  have  a  number  of  well- 
educated  men  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  whose  especial 
business  it  is  to  keep  up  and  enforce  the  knowledge  of  those  most 
exalted  truths  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  man,  and  to  his  ultimate 
destiny  ;  —  and  who,  besides,  have  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  those  among  whom  they  are  settled,  in  every  possible 
manner ;— to  relieve  sickness  and  poverty,  to  comfort  affliction,  to  counsel 
ignorance,  to  compose  quarrels,  to  sof\en  all  violent  and  uncharitable 
feelings,  and  to  reprove  and  discountenance  vice.  This,  we  say,  is  the 
theory  of  the  business  of  a  parochial  clergy.  That  the  pracUce  should 
always  come  up  to  it,  it  woufS  be  utter  folly  to  assert,  or  to  expect : 
but  such  is  the  innate  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  even  now,  amidst 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  Establishment,  its  salutary  effects 
are  clearly  felt ;  and  in  those  numerous  parishes,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  in  which  there  is  no  gentleman  resident,  the  benefits  of 
securing  the  residence  of  a  well-educated  man,  with  no  other  trade 
but  that  of  doing  good  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  neighbours,  arc 
almost  incalculable.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  one 
Natural  but  most  unfortunate  effect  of  the  English  Poor-laws,  to  generate 
harsh  and  unkindly  feelings  between  the  labouring  classes  and  tlie 
farmers,  by  whom,  in  agricultural  parishes,  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Poor-rates  is  paid.  In  many  places,  therefore,  the  clergyman  stands,  as 
it  were,  as  a  mediator  between  the  poor  and  their  richer  neighbours,  in- 
clined to  protect  and  relieve  the  one,  from  the  beneficent  spirit  of  his 
profession,  yet  enough  connected  with  the  other,  by  his  own  rank  in 
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society  and  habits  of  life,  as  to  be  unapt  to  encourage  an  idle  and 

profligate  paupertsnu 

There  are  oiher  points,  too,  which  might  be  mentioned*  and  whidi 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  an  enliphfened  statesman.  In 
retired  parishes,  the  family  of  the  clergyman  is  often  a  little  centre  of 
civilization,  from  which  gleams  of  reHnenient  of  manners,  of  neatness, 
of  taste,  as  well  as  of  science  and  general  literature,  are  diffused 
through  districts  into  which  they  would  otherwise  never  penetrate. 
And  be  it  observed,  that  these  are  the  very  parts  of  the  country  i^hich 
nothing  but  an  endowed  parochial  clergy  could  regularly  and  per- 
manently influence.  In  large  townsj  indeed,  and  in  wealthy  and 
(lopulous  di&trict^,  the  unpaid  zeal  of  individuals  might  often  5U]>(dy 
the  place  of  a  minister  appointed  and  maintained  by  public  authority. 
But  in  remote  country  parishes,  where  there  are  no  tnhabitanf^  hut 
farmers,  and  one  or  two  smail  shopkeepers,  besides  the  population  of 
day-labourers,  it  would  most  commonly  be  impossible  to  find  an 
individual  willing  or  qualified  to  undertake  such  high  and  important 
duties.  Such  districts  would  at  the  best  receive  only  occasional 
visitations  from  some  itinerant  instructor,  —  who  certainly  could  ill 
confer  all  those  various  benefits,  temporal  and  spiritual »  wliich  might 
be  derived  from  a  resident  minister  of  only  equal  zeal  and  capacity. 

These  are  the  objects  for  which  ivt  desire  to  retain  a  religious 
Establishment;  and  wliich  we  would  steadily  keep  in  view  as  our  best 
guide  while  reforming  the  actual  institutions  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  evidently  most  desirable,  that  the  Church  should  be  completely 
identified  with  the  People  ;  that  it  should  not  only  be  uncorrupt,  but 
should  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  so;  tliat  while  its  terms  of 
Communion  were  made  a.*  comprehensive  as  possible,  so  as  to  include 
conscientious  members  of  almost  every  denomination  of  Christ tansi  it 
should  be  mo«t  uncompromisiing  in  the  standard  oi'  moral  excellence^ 
to  which  it  required  its  ministers  to  conform  ;  and  should  watch  over 
their  previous  education,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  course  of  life, 
with  the  most  xealous  care.  The  reforms  which  we  desire  would 
remove  the  evils  without  involving  the  total  destruction  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Briefly,  then,  but  not  heedlessly »  we  proceed  to  notice 
some  points  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  which 
our  very  remoteness  from  its  spliere  of  action  has  enabled  us  perhaps 
to  observe  more  calmly  and  to  judge  more  impartially. 

L  The  Church  of  England  is  unpopular.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Crown  and  the  Aristocracy  ;  but  it  is  not  regarded  with  affection  by 
the  mass  of  the  people;  —  and  this  circumstance  greatly  lessens  its 
utility,  and  has  powerfully  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of 
Dissenters,  To  tms  day  it  feels  the  effects  of  tlic  peculiar  conjuncture 
at  which  it  was  established.  Jt  wa*  the  child  of  the  Civil  iiovern- 
ment,  when  that  Government  was  a  Dejjpotism  ;  and  it  learnt  to  echo 
the  language  and  to  copy  the  arbitrary  proceetlings  of  its  patrons,  till 
it  shared  with  them  the  indignation  of  the  peopU%  and  fell  with  them 
in  one  common  overthrow.  Thus  the  Church  has  never  thorougldy 
harmonized  with  the  popular  part  of  our  Constitution  ;  and  we  have 
been  often  amused*  l)y  observing  the  soreness  with  which  some  English 
clergymen  still  speak  of  the  House  of  Common!*  and  its  Committees  — 
as  if  the  terrors  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  still  haunting  their 
memories.  This  notorious  spirit  of  Toryism  would  of  itself  lend  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  clergy  as  a  body ;  but 
vou  IV,  n  H 
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Other  causes  have  combined  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  The  system  of 
Church  patronage,  for  instance,  while  it  makes  many  of  the  clergy 
directly  dependent  upon  the  rich  and  the  great,  makes  all  of  them 
independent  of  popular  favour ;  and  their  course  of  life  keepa  them 
somewhat  remote  from  the  contact  of  public  opinion.  Again,  the 
rank  which  the  English  deigy  hold  in  society  is  often  prejudicial  to 
their  influence  with  the  poor.  Birth,  habit,  and  education  have  identi- 
fied them  with  the  higher  orders ;  they  share  their  feelings,  and  enjoy 
their  pleasures;  and  they  sometimes  are  ignorant,  from  mere  inex- 
perience, of  the  language  and  manner  which  are  most  intelligible  to  the 
common  people,  and  most  readily  find  the  way  to  their  hearts.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  peculiar  unpopularity  of  their  style  and  manner  of 
preaching.  It  trembles  to  offend  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  critical 
judgment : — it  is  generally,  therefore,  free  from  gross  extravagances, 
but  is,  be3*ond  all  other  preaching,  tame  and  unimpressive  to  unedu- 
cated minds.  The  same  character  prevails  in  their  writings  ; — their 
Thicts,  intended  for  circulation  amongst  the  poor,  are  mostly  stiff,  and 
have  about  them  an  air  of  lecturing  and  prosing,  like  that  of  a  con- 
descending superior,  addressing  readers  almost  of  a  different  species 
from  himself. 

Other  causes  have  their  weight  with  the  middling  classes  of  society 
in  indisposing  them  to  the  existing  establishment.  The  great  incomes 
and  the  pluralities  enjoyed  by  the  higher  clergy  cannot  but  appear 
excessive ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  places  of  worship,  and  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  to  meet  the  increased  population  of  the 
country  in  large  towns  and  in  manufacturing  districts,  argues  something 
deficient  in  its  actual  constitution :  and  wherever  the  blame  avghi  most 
lo  fall,  the  general  impression  is  unfavourable  to  the  Church,  from  the 
feeling,  that  while  it  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  it  does  not  sufficiently  perform  its  work.  The  old  laws 
against  Conventicles,  and  die  inflexible  strictness  with  which  the 
service  of  the  Church  is  confined  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Liturgy,  place  its  ministers  also  at  a  disadvantage,  when  opposed  to 
the  unlTettered  and  flexible  activity  of  the  Dissenters.  Whilst  any 
other  Christian  teacher  may  address  an  audience  wherever  he  can  find 
one,  and  in  the  language  which  he  may  judge  most  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  a  clergmyan  of  the  Establishment  may  preach  only  within 
the  walls  of  his  parish  Church  ; — nay,  he  may  not  preach  there,  unless 
he  choose  also  to  read  the  morning  or  evening  prayer  at  the  same 
tiqie ; — a  regulation  which  makes  it  impossible  to  open  the  Churches 
to  any  purpose  in  country  parishes  on  any  other  day  than  Sunday. 
We  are  not  now  discussing  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  these  and 
similar  regulations  ; — we  are  only  asserting,  that  they  tend  to  make  the 
Church  less  popular  than  we  wish  it  to  be  : — and  when  it  is  notorious, 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  last  two  centuries  to  amend  or 
improve  its  institutions,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  taxed  with 
indolence  and  indifference,  and  with  thinking  more  of  its  dignity  than 
of  its  duties. 

II.  Unpopularity,  however,  is  not  always  a  sure  criterion  of  demerit ; 

—but  we  have  now  to  notice  some  things  in  the  present  state  of  the 

church,  which  are  bad  in  themselves,  independent  of  any  effect  which 

*K        ^^y  produce  on   public  opinion.     The  Church   of  England  is 

and  has  in  many  instances  provoked  the  separations  from 
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it,  whicli  it  affects  at  once  to  lament  and  to  condemn.  This,  in  a 
national  Chnrch»  h  no  light  evil ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  some  niowt  important  public 
institutions ;  anci,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  the  supporter  of  the 
Church,  it  makes  a  number  of  persons  dissatisfiod  and  discontented 
with  ihe  Governraenl  also.  To  be  a  pubhc  minister  of  religion  must 
be  an  office  sought  nfler  by  some  of  the  purest  and  best  men  in  tlie 
country  ;  —  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  of  this  description  should, 
without  the  clearest  necessity,  be  forbidden  to  aspire  to  it.  Nor  can 
those  who  most  admire  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  England, 
represent  it  very  consistently  as  no  grievance  ii*  be  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  their  benefits. 

But  tlie  Church  of  England  has  been  apt  to  congratulate  itself  on 
its  tolerant  and  liberal  spirit,  because  it  docn  not  ask  for  the  direct 
infliction  of  pains?  and  penalties  upon  Dissenters,  nor  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  forming  distinct  societies  of  their  own* 
No  doubt,  this  is  liberality,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  in  former  timfs.  It  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  per- 
secutions of  Parker  and  Whitgift,  on  the  language  of  the  Canons  of 
1603*,  and  the  Synods  of  1(340,  t  U  is  certainly  less  odious  in  a 
Government  to  allow  those  who  complain  of  its  tyranny  to  emigrate 
peaceably,  than  to  shut  up  every  door  against  their  escape,  and  then 
to  subject  them  to  ^tw^  imprisonment,  and  death  !  But  if  we  were  to 
see  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  preferring  u  voluntary 
banishment  to  n  longer  abode  in  their  native  land,  we  should  not  be 
much  inclined  to  liold  up  the  Government  of  such  a  nation  as  a 
pattern  of  mildness  and  liberality.  And  here  it  seems  to  us,  that  tlie 
author  of  the  *■  Letters*  has  done  the  Civil  power  injustice^   when  he 


*  We  miglit  quote,  in  Proof  of  this,  every  oi»e  of  the  18  CanoiiM  of  the  very 
first  chapter  or  divibicm  cutitlnl  *  I>c  Ecclcsiia  Anglican^,'  all  uf  which  denounce 
exeoinmunicntton,  ipti^  facto^  on  persons  maintaining  the  !»everal  opinionn  there 
Coodemncd*  And  if  wt-  turn  to  ifiu  G5th  f^antMi,  we  sliall  find  that  the  Church 
coroestlv  desired  to  sec  its  e^coininunications  enforced  hy  the  Civil  magistrate"** 
writ.  *  (>e  excoinmuniciito  capiendo/  by  which  the  person  of  the  oilender  was 
T'"^-' '"  ■ '  to  prison.  It  should  be  partieuJarly  observed,  that  the  6th  Canon 
y  to  excominuniration  all  those  who  should  idfirni  that  rtwy  mte  of  the 

o     -1  L.  .:  :i  was,  in  an*^  jmrt^  erroneous!     Could  the  Pope  himself  have  done 
more  ? 

f  These  Synotls  were  held  at  London  and  York,  and  consisted  of  the  Bishops 
|i»]d  Ctf^gy  of  both  provinces  —  of  Canterbury  and  York.     Their  Canons  are  17 
'In  number,  and  subjointnl    to  tliem    is   the   Ho^al   Assent  fully   approving   and 
ratifying  all  their  provisions.     The  tliird  Ca/ion  is  directed  against  Papery  ;  antl, 
amongst  other  things,  it  strictly  enjoins  that  the  children  oi*  PopiJ^h  recusantJi 
shall  be  brought  up  by  Church  of  l.ij^Hand  schoolmasters,  in   the  doctrine  of  the 
Cluirch  of  England,  notwiih^itiuuhn^  the  proliihition  of  their  parents  :  and  if  the 
^^^H  parents  should  r*       ^^     iiway  the  children  from  the  schocd^  their  munes  shouhl 
^^^BlM?  given  up  to  t  .  of  the  diocese,  who  was  to  return  them  to  the  Judges 

^^^Bttt  the  AsautSf  to  n^  ,.M.iL;«hed  nccordinj;  to  ihe  Statutes.  And  the  fifth  Canon 
^^^H^ecially  makes  all  the  penalties  and  proceedings  enacted  a;;ainst  the  Roman 
^^^HtCatholics  applicable  to  till  I'rotcstaut  DiSitentcrA^  or  to  any  persons  who  should 
^^^Blfcfuae  or  nq;'Iecl  to  iiitend  their  (tarish  churches  for  the  space  of  a  nionth* 
^^^H without  frome  lawful  impetiiment. 

^^^^B  These  detestable  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  the  ArtieleSf 
^^^f  Canons,  Order^^,  Sec,  of  the  Church  of  England,  published  by  Sparrow  tn  1 071, 
^^^^  with  the  object,  as  his  title-page  declares,  *  lo  rittdkate  the  thirch  of  England,* 
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complains  of  its  imposing  a  Liturgy  and  Articles  upon  the  Church  by 
its  secular  authority.  On  the  contrary,  the  error  of  the  Civil  power 
in  England  has  been  to  receive  and  sanction,  much  too  passively,  the 
Articles  which  the  Clergy  have  tendered  to  its  acceptance.  When 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  delayed  for  some 
time  to  pass  the  Act  to  legalize  the  Articles  of  Religion  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Bishops,  Archbishop  Parker  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
this  hesitation  —  as  if  religion  were  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no 
right  to  exercise  their  own  freedom  of  judgment.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  Parliament,  at  almost  any  period  of  our  history  since  the 
Reformation,  would  have  readily  consented  to  any  alterations  in  matters 
purely  spiritual,  which  the  Bishops  and  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy 
might  have  recommended  to  be  made.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
needless  multiplication  of  terms  of  conformity,  which  has  caused  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  to  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England, 
is  principally,  and  almost  entirely,  the  fault  of  the  Clergy ;  and  that 
the  Civil  Power  is  only  to  be  blamed  for  sanctioning  too  negligently 
whatever  they  thought  proper  to  frame. 

But  it  is  contended,  that,  in  a  National  Church,  there  must  be  one 
uniform  doctrine  taught,  and  one  form  of  worship  universally  enjoined. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  to  enter  into  a  theological  discussion,  which 
would  be  most  unfitted  to  these  pages :  but  we  may  still  observe, 
that  the  essential  articles  of  Christianity  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  few,  and  on  these  all  denominatrons  of  Christians,  with  one  excep* 
tion,  are  agreed;  that  although  some  violent  spirits  might  insist  on 
enforcing  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  even  on  points  which  they 
allowed  to  be  of  subordinate  importance,  yet  that  many  would  see  the 
reasonableness  of  forbearing  to  leach  such  doctrines,  so  long  as  they  were 
permitted  freely  to  acknowledge  their  belief  of  them :  that  on  matters 
of  Church  government,  disputes  have  been  mainly  engendered  by  the 
intermixture  of  something  not  essentially  connected  with  the  question ; 
as  for  example,  the  inveteracy  of  our  forefathers  against  Episcopacy 
arose  chiefly  out  of  its  connection  with  Prelacy ;  —  because  Bisliops 
happened  accidentally  to  be  invested  with  great  temporal  power  and 
splendour,  and,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  other  Bishops,  with  the 
consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,  were  merely  nominated  by  the 
Crown ;  and  that  thus  Institutions,  which  in  their  corrupted  state  were 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  might,  when  stript  of  these  additions,  be 
adimitted  without  scruple.  We  should  not  hesitate  also  to  say,  that  the 
fancied  inconvenience  of  having  the  pulpits  filled  at  different  times 
with  men  of  different  opinions,  is  greatly  overrated ;  that  in  point  of 
fiict  d^  are^  and  ever  must  be  so  Hiled ;  —  for  no  articles  of  religion 
can  ever  embrace  all,  or  a  hundredth  part,  of  the  to^iics  which  are 
discussed  in  public  preaching ;  and  that  the  Uniformity  which  subscrip- 
tion ensures  is  much  less  important  than  that  discordance,  which  it 
cannot  prevent,  in  the  tone  of  mind,  in  the  moral  opinions,  nay,  in  the 
very  earnestness  and  seriousness  of  different  ministers ;  so  that  the 
preaching  of  two  men,  both  conscientiously  subscribing  to  the  same 
Confession  of  Faith,  may  lead  their  respective  hearers  to  the  mo6t 
dissimilar  views  of  religious  duty ;  —  that  mdecent  and  personal  contro- 
▼ersy  in  the  pulpit  may  be  restrained  by  the  proper  authorities ;  but 
that  the  mere  expression  of  different  opinions  on  unessential  points  can 
produce  no  evil,  so  long  as  it  is  known  that  one  good  man  will  jet 
unavoidably  differ  in  many  of  his  seDtiments  and  Yiews  of  things  mtok 
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another,  and  that  the  agreement  of  men,  so  differmg^  in  the  main 
artlcfes  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  rather  a  satisfactory  conftrm  at  ion  of 
tkeir  truth. 

III.  The  Government  and  External  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  full  of  abuses,  and  bear  divers  marks  of  the  nuHiaken 
notions  and  extreme  misgovernment  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
formed,  and  of  those  which  neglected  to  amend  tliem.  It  may  never 
have  occurred  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  Greek  word  which  we 
translate  *  Church.  'E^xXi^^ia,  was  the  peculiar  term  used  to  denote 
the  general  aaaembly  of  the  people  in  the  old  democracies ;  that  it 
essentially  expresses  a  'popularly-constituted  meeting;*  and  that  such, 
in  great  measure,  was  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  society. 
We  need  not  say  with  what  different  associations  our  English  version 
of  it  is  now  connected ;  we  need  not  ask  what  popuUtr  elements  are 
left  in  a  body  in  which  the  people  have  no  voice  at  all,  either  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives;  —  where  the  chief  officers,  the 
Bishops,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown*  and  are  accountable  to  no  one 
but  the  Archbishops  and  the  Crown  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  trust.  Antiently,  indeed,  the  two  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion may  appear  to  some  to  have  formed  an  Ecclesiastical  Parliament 
—  to  have  been  respectively  the  aristocratical  and  democratical 
branches  of  the  LegiJilature  of  the  Church.  But  the  truth  is.  that 
these  represented,  not  the  (  hurch,  but  the  Clergy ;  and  even  in  this 
character,  the  proportion  which  the  deputies  of  the  parochial  clergy 
bore  to  those  of  the  Chapters,  and  to  the  Archdeacons,  and  other  such 
dignitaries,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  was  about  the  same 
which  the  representatives  of  tree  boroughs  in  the  House  of  Commons 
bear  to  those  who  are  nominated  by  the  influence  of  Government  or 
of  the  Aristocracy.  We  are  far,  therefore,  from  regretting  that  the 
Convocation  is  become  no  better  than  a  name  ;  but,  certainly,  its  virtual 
annihilation  has  lefl  the  mai^s  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  without  any  means  of  expressing  their  sentiments  as  a 
body;  and  the  Church  now  deserves  as  little  to  be  called  a  Society, 
as  the  army  or  the  navy.  Its  actual  governors,  the  Bishops,  appointed 
by  the  Crow*n,  and  out  of  all  proportion  too  few  for  the  extent  and 
population  of  England,  afford  about  as  apt  an  image  of  primitive 
Episcopancy,  as  the  Consuls  under  the  Roman  empire  did  of  the  Con- 
sular government  of  the  old  commonwealth.  Nominated  as  they  now 
»re  —  assisted  by  no  ecclesiastical  council  — accountable  to  no  general 
ftsiembly  of  the  church,  it  were  most  dangerous  to  strengthen  their 
[lowers,  or  even  to  wish  that  they  should  exert  to  the  utmost  those 
which  they  actually  possess. 

Then  comes  the  system  of  Pluralities  and  of  Dispensations,  —  the 
relics  of  the  worst  times  of  Popery,  w^hich  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England  retains,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.  One  person  may  hold 
two  benefices,  if  they  are  within  forty  miles  of  one  another ;  —  and 
the  distance  is  always  computed,  not  by  the  number  of  miles  aJoiig 
the  road,  but  as  if  the  incumbent  could  fly  with  the  crow,  or  ride  on 
a  steeple-hunt  from  one  of  his  cures  to  the  other;  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  absurdity  of  fixing  on  such  a  distance  as  the  maximum  to  be 
allowed  by  law ;  for  if  a  minister  can  discharge  his  duties  in  a 
parish  forty  miles  distant  from  him,  he  may  just  as  easily  fultil  them 
in  one  that  is  four  hundred.  Again,  those  persons  who  have  taken 
degrees  in  Civil  law,  and  the  domestic  chaplains  of  NobIemen»  are 
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permitted  to  hold  two  benefices.  In  the  one  case,  this  indulgence  was 
granted  to  encourage  a  study  which  the  clergy  in  antient  times  always 
laboured  to  propagate ;  but  now,  amid  the  ignorance  of  the  Civil  law 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  acquaintance  with  its  simplest  rudiments, 
its  continuance  is  utterly  ridiculous.  In  the  other,  it  marks  how 
little  the  Reformation  in  England  was  able  to  correct  abuses  patronized 
by  the  aristocracy ;  while  the  readiness  with  which  the  friends  of  the 
Church  *  acquiesced  in  them,  shows  how  greatly  they  wanted  some 
of  the  most  essential  qualities  in  the  character  of  perfect  reformers. 
We  notice  the  number  of  exempt  jurisdictions  or  of  particular  parishes, 
and  in  some  instances  large  districts,  not  subject  to  the  authority  of 
any  Bishop,  merely  as  examples  of  evident  abuses,  even  according  to 
Episcopal  principles  f ,  and  as  showing  again  how  imperfectly  the 
Reformation  in  England  was  effected. 

We  shall  next  mention  the  total  want  of  any  system  of  Education, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  those  who  are  to  become  ministers  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  say,  that  the  public  schools  at  which  boys 
in  England  commonly  remain  till  sixteen  or  eighteen,  do  not  so  much 
as  furnish  the  rudiments  of  a  clerical  education.  The  Universities, 
again,  profess  to  know  no  distinctions  between  the  future  professions 
of  those  who  solicit  academical  degrees  —  and  they  are  quite  right  not 
to  do  so.  They  require  of  all  who  present  themselves  at  their  exami- 
nations, a  certain  portion  of  religious  knowledge  as  Christians ;  but  they 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  a  sufficient  qualification  for  Christian 
teacJiers,  The  sole  provision  made  at  the  Universities  for  the  peculiar 
instruction  of  those  who  are  designed  for  the  Church  consists  in  the 
Lectures  of  the  Divinity  Professors ;  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
which  is,  we  believe,  always  required  by  the  Bishops  at  the  ordination 
of  any  person  who  has  belonged  to  either  University.  It  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  we  bear  testimony  to  the  zealous  and  able  exertions  of 
the  individual  who  now  fills  the  Divinity  Chair  at  Oxford ;  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  public  Lectures,  he  has  formed  a  smaller  class  of  students. 


*  *  For,'  says  Hooker,  while  arguing  in  defence  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
chaplains  of  noblemen,  *  we  are  not  to  dream  in  this  case  of  any  pJatform  which 

*  bringeth  equally  high  and  low  into  parish  churches^  nor  of  any  constraint  to  main- 

*  tain,  at  their  own  charge,  those  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  the  one  to  repugnant 

*  to  the  Majesty  and  Greatness  of  English  Nobility  ;  the  other  so  improbable  and 

*  unlikely  to  take  effect,  that  they  which  mention  either  or  both  seem  not  indeed 

*  to  have  conceived  what  either  is.' — Ecclesiastical  Polity^  book  v.  J  81. 

The  eloquence  of  Hooker  has  been  deservedly  praised ;  but  the  justice  of  the 
epithet  *  Judicious,'  which  his  admirers  have  attached  to  his  name,  is  rather  more 
questionable.  Certainly  there  never  was  a  more  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  things 
established,  than  he  has  shown  himself  in  the  whole  Fifth  Book,  forming  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  entire  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

f  Most  of  these,  we  suspect,  were  mere  jobs  from  their  very  origin.  There 
is  still  extant  a  Correspondence  between  Richard  the  Third,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  relative  to  the  erection  of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire  into 
a  deanery,  with  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  independent  of  the  Diocesan.  Richard, 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  resided  for  some  time  at  his  castle  of  Middleham ; 
and,  contracting  a  fondness  for  the  place,  he  took  this  method  of  showing  it ; 
and  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  lax  principles 
of  the  chivch  in  those  days,  seem  to  have  made  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to 
giptify  him. 
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who  attend  l»im  vohintimly,  and  whom  he  examines  ms  to  their  pro- 
ficiency in  sach  hooks  as  he  has  before  recommended  to  their  perusal. 
This  is  a  practice  worthy  of  the  spirit  and  good  sense  of  him  who  has 
first  introduced  it;  but  be  tt  observed,  that  tliis  only  benefits  the  few. 
Attendance  on  these  Lectures  is  entirely  voluntary;  and  we  do  not 
want  the  means  of  furnii«hing  instruction  for  those  who  desire  it,  but  of 
ensurinj;  an  adequate  amount  of  knowledge  in  that  far  larger  class, 
who  will  gain  of  their  own  accord  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  be 
tf  lie  rated* 

In  other  professions,  interest  affords  a  sufficient  stinudus  to  industry ; 
and  besides,  a  young  nmn  i  til  ended  tor  the  law,  or  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  has,  m  fact,  a  distinct  professional  education  to  go  through 
after  leaving  the  University  ;  whereas  a  young  man  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  quitting  College,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  at  two  and- 
twenty,  too  often  considers  his  education  as  completed,  and  employs 
the  intervening  year,  before  he  is  old  enough  to  take  orders,  in  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  refreshing  himself  in  some  way  or  other,  atlfer 
the  fatigues  of  his  academical  studies.  All  that  he  must  necessarily 
do,  is  to  prepare  himself  for  his  examination  by  the  Bishop^s  chaplain, 
previous  to  his  ordination ;  and  if  he  is  idle,  and  conscious  of  his  own 
Ignorance,  he  tries  to  be  ordained  in  a  diocese  where  the  chaplain  has 
the  reputation  of  not  being  over  strict,  and  where  he  may  pass  the 
ordeal  with  little  danger.  For,  the  legal  standard  of  the  qualificationg 
required  in  a  candidate  for  orders  being  fitted  only  to  the  general 
Ignorance  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  every  examining  cliaplain  is  obliged 
to  6x  a  standard  of  his  own ;  and  thus  a  candidate,  whom  one  Bishop 
might  dismiss  as  utterly  incompetent*  may  be  ordained  without  difficulty 
by  another.  In  other  professions  also,  a  man's  gradual  advancement  is 
somewhat  dependent  on  his  continued  exertions;  he  cannot  at  lea«t 
safely  afford  to  remain  stationary,  far  less  to  go  backward,  in  knowledge, 
after  he  has  once  commenced  his  career.  But  when  a  clergy^man  is 
once  ordained  priest,  his  qualifications  are  subjected  to  no  further  trial ; 
all  h  then  left  to  his  own  sense  of  duty ;  and  it  often  happens,  with 
careless  and  unprincipled  individuals,  that  they  are  worse  divines  at 
forty  than  tliey  were  at  four  and-twenty.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the 
effect,  we  will  not  say  of  having  been  educated,  but  of  having  passed  a 
certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Universities,  is  nothing  but  evil.  Habits 
of  dissipation  and  self-indulgence  are  acquired,  and  those  anstocratical 
feelings  which,  in  weak  and  vicious  minds,  arc  merely  odious,  are 
strongly  confirmed.  Thus,  some  of  the  English  clergy  are,  above  all 
other  Christian  ministers,  unfit  for  their  station.  Without  being  superior 
to  the  humblest  dissenting  teachers  in  secular  learning,  they  are  in- 
comparably inferior  to  them  in  that  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  for 
the  absence  of  which,  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  not  the  greatest 
learning  could  compensate.  But  this  is  the  universal  characteristic  of 
the  English  system  of  education,  thai  while  it  produces  some  individuals 
of  the  rarest  excellence,  its  failure  in  unfavourable  cases  is  most 
complete. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  principal  points  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  seems  to  us  to  demand  the  attention  and  the  re- 
forming hand  of  the  national  Legislature,  No  other  power  can  under- 
take so  great  a  work  ;  and  to  no  other,  in  our  opinion,  should  it  ever 
be  intrusted.  For,  what  thougli  the  State  has,  on  some  occasions,  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Letters*  justly  remarksi  abused  its  sovereign  autho- 
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rity,  and  by  the  appointment  of  State  fasts  and  festivals  has  really  done 
an  injury  to  the  character  of  the  Church,  yet  the  words  of  Burke  are 
here  most  applicable,  that  *  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  assumption  of 

*  unlawful  powers,  as  by  the  unwise  and  unwarrantable  use  of  those 
<  which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  oppose  their  true  end  and 
'  object  —  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tyraAny  as  well  as  usurpation.* 
— *  So  that  af^er  all,  it  is  a  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  and  not  any 

*  abstract  theory  of  right,  which  keeps  governments  faithful  to  their 

*  ends.**  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  '  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,'  to 
which  we  look  forward  with  hope  for  the  purification  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  all  those  spots  and  stains  which  the  State,  for  its  own 
purposes,  has  thrown  upon  it,  no  less  than  from  those  which  had  their 
origin  in  its  own  negligence  or  ignorance.  And,  in  our  judgment,  the 
true  friends  to  the  Church  should  join  their  exertions  to  procure,  not 
its  emancipation  from  the  State,  but  its  reform  by  the  State ;  as  the 
first  would  involve  its  certain  destruction  as  a  national  institution; 
while  from  the  other,  both  in  this  character,  and  as  a  spiritual  society, 
it  would  derive  at  once  purity  and  energy. 

If,  in  any  part  of  our  preceding  strictures,  we  may  seem  to  have 
spoken  too  strongly,  let  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  plead 
our  apology.  The  Government  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard 
the  Ciiurch  establishment  as  a  thing  not  to  be  touched,  that  nothing 
will  ever  arouse  them  from  this  apathy  but  the  strongest  representation 
of  the  evils  which  they  are  neglecting  to  remove.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  treat  the  subject  seriously  and  calmly,  not 
only  from  our  own  sense  of  its  importance,  but  to  convince,  if  possible, 
the  advocates  of  existing  abuses,  that  those  who  wish  their  removal 
are  not  all  the  enemies  of  religion  or  of  religious  establishments, —  that 
they  are  neither  fanatical  enthusiasts,  nor  infidels,  nor  jacobins,  nor 
hold  any  principles  inconsistent  with  the  sincerest  attachment  to  the 
main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  England 
itself.  We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  state  the  particular  nature  and 
precise  extent  of  the  reforms  which  we  deem  desirable ;  our  opinions, 
indeed,  on  this  point,  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  list  of  evils 
which  we  have  given  ;  but  the  main  object  at  present  to  be  accom- 
plished, is  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  to  show  to  every  man's  understanding  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left 
as  it  is.  Above  all,  we  wish  to  dispel  that  cloud  of  prejudice  which, 
on  this  question,  besets  the  minds  of  so  large  a  portion,  not  of  the 
clergy  only,  but  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  —  to  expose  some  of 
those  parrot-like  phrases,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  so 
often  bind  men's  minds  with  a  secret  and  sovereign  charm.  Such  are 
the  expressions  which  we  so  often  hear  of  the  *  Constitution  in  Church 

*  and  State,'  of  *  its  venerable  Establishment,'  of  its  *  heroic  Martyrs,' 
its  *  pious  and  learned  Reformers,'  and  of  *  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit 

*  of  its  Doctrines  and  its  Ministers.'  We  call  these  parrot-like  phrases, 
because,  as  they  are  commonly  used,  they  are  all  either  untrue  or 
irrelevant.  *  The  Constitution  in  Church  and  State ! '  Why  it  is  like 
the  feet  of  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  were  made 
part  of  iron,  and  part  of  miry  clay; — the  State  strong  and  sound, 
gradually  perfected  by  the  care  of  successive  generations,  carefully 
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watclicd,  and  contiriaally  repaired;  —  the  Church  patched  up  in  a 
hurry  three  hundred  years  ago*  out  of  elements  confessedly  corrupted, 
and  ever  since  allowed  to  subsist,  unlooked  to  and  unmended,  as  if» 
like  the  water  of  the  Thames,  it  would  grow  pure  by  the  mere  lapse 
of  time.  We  would  ask^  who  would  wish  to  live  under  our  Political 
Government,  such  sm  it  was  when  our  Church  Government  was  estab- 
lished ?  And  if  the  former  has  required,  since  that  time,  a  series  of 
improvements,  can  wc  believe  that  the  experience  and  added  light  of 
three  hundred  years  could  now  add  nothing  to  the  perfect  excellence 
of  the  latter?  *  The  venerable  l^stablishment  !*  We  would  ask,  whetlter 
the  venerable  Cathedral  Churches  of  that  establishment  have  sustained 
injury  from  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  removing  of  deformities,  to 
whicli  the  taste  and  liberality  of  so  many  of  our  Deans  and  Chapters 
have  been  of  late  years  so  happily  directed  ?  or  whether  the  ornaments 
added  in  the  reigns  of  Ktizubeth  and  James  the  First  were  all  so  pure 
and  so  judicious,  that  it  would  have  been  barbarism  and  folly  to 
meddle  witfi  them  ?     The  Church  of  England  host  no  doubt  had  ita 

*  heroic  martyrs ;'  but  so  hfis  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  so  have  all 
Christian  communions  i  and  besides,  is  it  not  a  little  preposterous 
to  invoke  the  names  of  iUosc  who  died  in  the  cause  of  reformation, 
in  aid  of  an  argument  iliat  their  example  of  reforn)  should  never 
be   followed   again  ?      It    has   had    too   *  its   pious   and    learned  Re- 

*  formers,'  and  we  wish  that  it  would  produce  some  more  —  equal  in 
piety,  and  superior  in  judgment  and  enlightened  views,  to  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century, 

A  real  knowledge  of  those  times  —  not  such  a  mere  heap  of  pre- 
judices as  so  many  pick  up  from  I;eaac  Wakoif,  and  other  such  sources 
—  would  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  excellences  and  their  defects  ; 
would  show  us  that  we  may  admire  them  far  more  safely  than  imitate 
them;  that  though  no  period  has  produced  a  greater  display  of  ability, 
yet  that  our  additional  experience  of  two  hundred  and  fitly  years 
gives  us  the  same  superiority  of  judgment  over  them,  that  many  an 
ordinary  schoolmaster  possesses  over  a  very  clever  boy,  who,  if  he  were 
as  old  as  his  master,  would  in  all  points  surpass  him.  Such  a  know*  . 
ledge,  too,  would  enable  us  justly  to  appreciate  the  panegyrics  which 
have  been  passed  on  the  *  mild  and  tolerant  spirit '  of  the  Church  of 
England;  it  would  tell  us  of  the  continued  persecutions  which  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  those  which  added  an  additional 
brand  of  infamy  to  that  dark  period  between  the  Restoration  and  rhc 
Revolution  ;  it  would  show  us,  above  all,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
a  comprehensive  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  unknown  to  all  parties, 
and  that  the  judgn^ent  even  of  the  best  men  of  that  age,  as  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  points  to  be  insisted  on  as  terms  ot  communion, 
is  of  very  little  value. 

Thus,  when  the  merits  of  the  Church  of  England  are  reduced  to 
their  just  proportions,  and  no  longer  magnified  to  our  eyes  by  the  mists 
of  our  own  ignorance,  the  faults  of  its  institutions  will  appear  in  their 
true  colours,  and  we  shall  wonder  by  what  strange  infatuation  they  can 
have  been  so  long  mistaken  for  excellences.  Tlien  it  will  he  lime  to 
discuss  more  particularly  the  exact  nature  of  the  reforms  best  adapted 
to  the  state  ot  the  case; — with  what  limitations  tlie  two  grand  prin- 
ciples of  rendering  the  constitution  of  the  Church  more  popular  and 
more  effective,  and  of  making  its  terms  of  communion  more  compre- 
hcnsive,  should  be  followed  up  in  practice.     So  slowly  does  truth  force 
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its  way  in  opposition  to  existing  prejudices  and  interests,  that  we  dare 
not  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  such  a  reform  accomplished  in  our  days. 
Yet  a  little  impulse  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  the  stream 
of  public  opinion,  which,  gathering  force  year  after  year,  from  con- 
tinual accessions  of  experience  and  reflection,  swells  at  last  into  an 
irresistible  current,  and  sweeps  away  the  stubbornest  mud-banks  of 
corruption  and  error.* 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


ABUSES  OF  THE  PRESS— LAW  OF  LIBEL  f 

The  great  subject  which  we  are  now  about  to  discuss  presents  so 
many  difficulties  to  the  view,  that  we  frankly  acknowledge  the  boldness 
of  the  task  we  have  undertaken.  The  works  of  former  writers  afford 
but  slender  assistance,  consisting  generally  of  vague  declamation  or 
sweeping  theory,  in  which  the  grand  object  of  practical  utility  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  labours  of  legislators  have  been  still  more 
defective,  varying  only  between  the  opposite  and  almost  equally  perni- 
cious extremes  of  strict  prohibi,tion  and  unrestrained  license ;  nor  has 
any  attempt  been  made,  as  far  as  we  know,  even  in  the  codes  fashioned 
by  speculative  men  for  new  communities,  to  reconcile  the  two  great 
objects  of  protecting  free  discussion,  and  checking  attacks  upon 
character.  But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
inquiry,  arises  out  of  the  important  modifications  which  the  letter  of 
the  law,  touching  the  press,  has  always  received  in  practice,  partly 
from  the  influence  of  other  laws,  but  chiefly  from  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  community ;  —  insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  any  one 
subject  to  which  a  lawgiver  can  turn  his  mind,  where  he  will  find 
himself  so  frequently  stopt  by  the  necessity  of  referring  to  practice  for 
the  correction  of  deductions,  apparently  the  most  simple,  from  admitted 
principles ;  and  he  will  even  find  instances,  where,  contrary  to  every 
preconceived  notion,  beneficial  effects  prove  not  inconsistent  with  an 
order  of  things  apparently  the  most  vicious,  and  founded  in  a  plain 
departure  from  the  most  acknowledged  principles  of  practice.  Add  to 
these  things,  the  inauspicious  influence  ot  party  feelings  upon  a 
question  which  is  wont  to  excite  their  utmost  violence,  and  to  place 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  interests  of  the  powerful,  in  the  most  acrimonious  conflict.     To 

*  The  subject  of  Church  Reform  is  at  the  present  crisis  of  peculiar  import- 
ance. It  has  invariably  found  in  the  Edinburgn  Review  a  firm,  zealous,  but  tem- 
perate advocate.  However  well-timed  its  past  efforts  may  have  been,  more  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  its  future  services,  particularly  at  this  critical  juncture,  when 
public  attention  is  powerfully  attracted  to  the  abuses  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  measures  for  their  mitigation  or  removal  will  be  speedily  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  present  enlightened  ministry.  In  addition  to  the  articles  I  have 
selected,  the  reader  may  consult  Vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  350.  433. 

f  The  Law  of  Libel,  in  which  is  contained  a  General  History  of  this  Law  in 
the  Antient  Codes,  and  of  its  Introduction  and  successive  Alterations  in  the  Law 
of  England:  comprehending  a  Digest  of  all  the  leading  Cases  upon  Libels,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  Time.  By  Francis  Ludlow  Holt,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law-— Vol.  xxvii.  p.  102.    September,  1816. 
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attempt  the  calm  and  dispassloDate  investigation  of  a  question  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties  would  be  extremely  unwiiiei  were  its  para* 
mount  importance  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  overtook  every 
obstacle. 

We  shall,  however,  be  told,  that  the  press  is  in  no  danger,  at  least  in 
England ;  that  the  discui^sion  is  unnecessary ;  that  whatever  defects 
may  appear  to  exist  in  the  system  of  our  laws  with  regsird  to  it,  there 
are  none  in  practice  sufficient  to  require  any  material  change;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  urgent  in  the  questioni  so  as  to  require  il 
being  pressed  upon  our  attention  peculiarly  at  the  present  moment. 
We  purpose  to  begin  by  showing  how  extremely  ill-founded  the  two 
former  observations  are;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  our  whole 
inquiries  will  have  a  strict  reference  to  practical  evils;  and  we  only 
desire  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them,  and  its  favour  to  their 
results,  in  so  far  as  they  proceed  upon  plain  matters  of  fact,  of  daily 
and  familiar  occurrence*  With  respect  to  the  time,  we  certainly 
choose  it  purposely;  for  it  is  at  this  moment  the  topic  to  which  the 
regards  of  legislators  and  politicians  in  every  part  of  Europe  are  most 
eagerly  and  anxiously  directed.  Tlie  slavery  which  is  almost  every 
where  sought  to  be  re-established;  by  the  admirers  of  the  dark  ages, 
rests  its  sole  hope  upon  the  destruction  of  the  press ;  while  the  only 
chance  of  placing  the  general  tranquillity  upon  a  sure  basis,  is  sought 
by  enlightened  men,  all  over  the  worlds  in  a  judicious  extension  of  its 
freedom.  The  problem,  then,  which  they  are  seeking  to  solve,  is  the 
one  which  we  are  about  to  investigate,  namely,  to  tind  the  quantity  of 
liberty,  and  the  species  of  restraint,  which  will  secure  to  the  press  the 
greatest  amount  of  free  discussion,  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  of 
tlie  community,  and  the  safety  of  private  characler.  Besides,  the  very 
circumstance  of  there  being  so  few  state  trials  connected  with  the 
subject  for  the  last  two  or  three  ycars»  even  if  it  proved  that  no  attacks 
were  now  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  press,  would  form  an  additional 
inducement  to  undertake  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time;  for  all  great 
questions  of  jurisprudence,  and  especial  I  r  of  eouhlitutional  law,  arc 
most  advantageously  examined  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  commission 
of  the  offences,  or  the  exercise  or  the  abuse  of  the  powers,  to  which 
they  relate.  We  shall  begin  by  stating  precisely  the  most  material 
provisions  of  the  law  of  England,  as  now  carried  into  practice,  upon 
the  subject  of  Di^uMgioHt  —  under  which  term  may  be  comprehended 
every  thing  that  can  give  rise  in  its  abuse  to  any  of  the  oifenct**  known 
by  the  name  of  Libel  ^ — that  is,  written  defamation,  whether  against 
the  State  or  against  individuals;  or  of  seditious  words,  and  slander  ^ 
that  is,  spoken  defamation  against  the  State  and  against  individuals. 

The  offence  of  LiM  is  as  well  known  as  any  other  in  the  law  ;  and 
those  persons  either  show  much  ignorance,  or  are  guilty  of  extreme 
bud  faith,  who  would  mislead  the  multitude  into  a  belief  tliat  the  word 
is  a  novelty,  without  any  known  legal  meaning,  because  it  signiBeSi 
originally  and  in  its  etymology,  a  Hiikhook,  It  means,  indeed,  no  such 
thing,  and  never  did;  for  it  comes  not  from  FAheUmy  but  from  Libeltu* 
famostts^  that  is,  a  defamatory  writing ;  and  from  hence  has  been 
derived  libel,  by  one  of  those  ellipses  so  frequent  in  all  technical 
language.  It  w*ould  he  just  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  robbery  was  no 
crime,  or  a  modern  invention,  because  it  meant  originally  a' taking-' 
or  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  t)^ranny,  because  tyrant  once  meant 
king.     Whether  the  offence  in  question  be  well  defined  in  the  law 
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is  another  matter,  and  of  which  we  are  soon  to  speak  :  we  only 
contend  at  present,  that  they  who  ref(n'  to  its  etymon,  give  no  son  of 
proof  that  the  offence  is  unknown  to  the  law  of  England. 

According  to  that  law,  the  offence  consists  in  publishing  a  written,  or 
printed,  or  painted  composition,  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
by  vilifying  the  Government,  or  otherwise  exciting  the  subject  to 
revolt,  which  may  be  termed  a  public  libel ;  or  by  traducing  private 
character,  which  is  commonly  termed  a  private  libel; — but  both 
offences  are  of  the  same  nature  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  are  punishable 
upon  the  same  grounds,  —  namely,  their  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace. —  Such,  at  least,  is  the  strict  theory  of  Uie  law;  though  we 
shall  in  the  sequel  find,  that  this  principle  is,  like  many  others,  upheld, 
and  cited  as  inflexible,  when  it  is  of  any  use  in  the  argument  against 
improving  our  jurisprudence,  while  it  is  in  practice  constantly  departed 
from ;  as,  indeed,  the  maintenance  of  it  would  produce  the  most  absurd 
consequences. 

Libel,  of  whatever  kind,  then,  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour,  by 
fine  and  imprisonmeut.  It  used  to  be  punishable  abo  with  the  pilloiy, 
until  Mr.  Taylor's  bill  most  wisely  and  happily  abolished  that  punish- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  perjury ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting,  of 
the  courts  showing  such  judgment  in  the  infliction  of  it,  that  the 
criminal,  instead  of  enduring  obloquy  or  derision,  stood  triumphant 
amidst  the  universal  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Still  the  amount  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  is  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Before  the 
Revolution,  there  were  instances  of  ten  years'  imprisonment.  During 
the  last  half  century,  public  libellers  have  been  sentenced  to  one  year, 
eighteen  months,  and  two  years'  confinement,  in  such  prisons  as  the 
court  thought  proper  to  appoint;  for  the  law  allows  the  Judges  to 
transport  him  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 

The  libeller  may  be  put  upon  his  trial,  either  by  information  ex  q^Scu>, 
which  the  Crown  Lawyers  have  a  right  to  file  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  and  upon  filing  which,  they  may  imprison  or  hold  to  bail,  (by 
virtue  of  a  recent  statute  —  48  Geo.  III.  —  one  of  those  innawUians 
which  the  lovers  of  antient  institutions  never  object  to,) — or  by  criminal 
information  obtained  upon  an  application  to  the  courts  and  afler  hearing 
both  sides,— or  by  indictment  in  the  ordinary  way.   In  modem  practice, 

Jmblic  libels  are  almost  always  proceeded  against  by  the  first  mode; 
ibels  against  men  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  or  tending  to  produce  a 
duel,  by  the  second  mode ;  and  libels  against  private  individuals  by  the 
third  mode.  When  an  ex  officio  information  is  filed,  no  oath  is  required ; 
the  Crown  officer  merely  informs  the  Court,  that  the  defendant  has 
published  a  certain  libel ;  and  this  puts  him  upon  his  trial,  which  he 
has,  however,  no  means  of  forcing  on  ;  the  Crown  Officer  may  hang  the 
prosecution  over  his  head  for  years ;  and  having  done  so,  he  may  at  any 
moment  bring  it  to. trial.  Whether  the  defendant  is  convicted,  or 
acquitted,  or  never  tried  at  all,  he  has  to  pay  the  costs  himself;  it 
being  one  of  the  maxims  most  revered  in  our  law,  that  the  Crown 
neither  receives  nor  pays  costs, — a  maxim,  too,  which  we  shall  present- 
ly find  deviated  from  in  some  instances,  and  strained  in  others  beyond 
M  resemblance  to  its  original  signification.  Moreover,  in  all  trials  of 
this  description,  the  Crown  has  another  privilege,  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant, that  of  being  always  heard  a  secona  time  in  reply  to  whatever  may 
be  urged  for  the  defendant. 
In  whichever  of  these  three  ways  the  proceedings  are  commenced, 
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two  points  must  be  made  apparcDt  to  the  Jury  before  the  (Icfendane  can 
be  lawfully  convicted,  — the  act  of  publishing  the  libel, — and  the 
tnalice  of  that  act.  The  first  Is  matter  of  evidence ;  the  second  is 
frequently  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  writing  merely  ;  but  it  is  often 
also  proved  by  certain  facts  connected  with  the  writing.  In  every 
case^  however^  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  fact  also,  and  within  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Jur>%  —  the  Judge  having  onty  the  right  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  this,  as  iie  may  upon  every  other  question  of  fact. 
Formerly,  the  law  was  otherwise ;  and  it  was  held  by  all  the  Judgfl% 
that  the  publication  being  proved,  the  malice  was  to  be  gatfkered  from 
the  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  writing,  not  by  the  Jury,  but  by  the 
Judge;  in  other  words,  that,  in  this  offence  alone,  the  motive  —  the 
maluM  animus  —  the  guilt  of  the  defendant,  is  a  queslion  of  law,  ami  not 
offact;and  that  if  he  is  charged  with  publishing  a  Ubfl,  the  prosecutor 
has  only  to  prove  that  he  published  jiomethitig,  whether  libelloufl  or  not. 
At  length,  this  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  not  to  be  the  law^  or 
rather  the  law  was  altered,  and  rendered  consistent  with  common  sense 
in  this  important  particular. 

If,  then,  the  publication  is  proved,  the  only  cjuestion  for  the  Jury  is 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  act ;  that  is^  the  guilt  or  the  purity  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  it.  But  how  clear  soever  this  may  be,  the  law 
takes  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  enabling  the  Jury  to  conduct  the 
inquiry.  It  allows  no  question  whatever  to  be  made  of  the  truth  or 
faUfhood  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  writing  alleged  to  be  libellous. 
If  the  defendant  has  published^  that  a  gross  abuse  exists  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  that  a  minister  has  been  guilty  of 
corruption  in  his  office,  or  that  a  private  individual  has  committed  a 
particular  crime,  the  law  says,  that  the  Jury  must  pronounce  upon  tho 
malice  or  the  purity  of  his  assertions,  without  being  informed  whether 
thev  are  wholly  true  or  utterly  false;  and  no  proof  is  allowed  to  bo 
adduced  in  elucidation  of  this  point.  In  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit, 
if  the  publication  was  made  by  the  servant  generally  employed  in 
managing  the  defendant's  business,  he  is  not  suffered  to  prove  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  act«  but  is  held  responsible  for  the  criminal  conduct 
of  the  agents  though  he  never  authorized  the  proceeding ;  nay,  though 
he  was  beyond  seas  when  the  writing  was  composed,  and  never  heard 
of  its  contents  until  the  day  of  liis  accusation.  The  general  agency  of 
the  servant  is  not  taken  as  evidence  of  his  having  a  special  authority  in 
the  particular  case:  though  this  would  be  going  a  step  further  than  the 
legal  presumption  does  in  any  other  crime ;  but  it  is  taken  as  a 
presumption,  not  to  be  rebutted  by  any  contrary  evidence  :  it  is  conclu- 
sive in  itself  against  the  defendant^  and  fixes  him  criuuiially  with  the 
act  of  the  servant. 

When  the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  court  considers  of  his  punish* 
ment ;  and  there  is  some  doubt  how  far,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
the  parlies  have  a  right  to  introduce  the  question  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  libellous  composition.  That  the  question  cannot  now  be 
regularly  gone  into  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  judicial 
means  of  inquiry,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  also  doubted,  whether  the  afll« 
davits  in  aggravation  and  in  mitigation  of  punishment  can  properly 
assert  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  libellous  matter.     There  are  conflicting 
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dicta  upon  the  point,  and  even  decisions  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
V*  Draper^  it  was  permitted ;  in  that  of  the  King  v.  Finnerty^  it  was 
forbidden.  Perhaps  the  real  intention  of  the  law  is,  that  the  matter 
may  be  submitted  to  the  court,  upon  the  oaths  of  the  parties,  but  not 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  investigation.  Thus  much  is  evident, 
that  to  exclude  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  truth  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  that  can  be  con- 
ceived,—  while,  to  allow  a  complete  examination  of  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  excluding  it  in  the  former  stages  of 
the  trial. 

Hitherto,  we  have  only  spoken  of  libel,  or  written  defamation.  The 
criminal  law  of  England  allows  no  prosecution  for  spoken  slander,  unless 
it  be  seditious  ;  and  then  the  same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  libel.  We  are 
now  to  consider  the  civil  remedy  which  the  law  gives  for  injury  to 
private  character ;  and  this  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  whether  the  injury 
be  by  words  or  by  writing.  The  party  whose  character  is  defamed 
may  bring  his  action,  and  the  defendant  may  answer  it,  by  alleging  that 
what  he  spoke  or  wrote  was  true.  This  plea  of  justification  throws  the 
proof  of  the  truth  upon  the  defendant,  and  precludes  all  other  con- 
siderations whatsoever ;  so  that  the  plaintiff  can  recover  no  damages, 
however  severe  the  injury  he  has  sustained,  and  however  inexcusable 
the  defamation  may  have  been,  if  the  defendant  can  only  show  that 
what  he  uttered  was  true.  There  is  no  longer  any  Question  of  libel  or 
slander ;  nor  any  question  whether  the  defendant  haa  a  right  to  publish 
the  truths  he  has  spied  out,  or  betrayed,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Provided  they  be  truths,  the  law  says  he  had  a  right  to  publish  them  — 
at  least  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  compensation.  \{  they  were  written, 
he  might  indeed  indict  and  bring  the  libeller  to  punishment ;  if  they 
were  spoken,  he  cannot  punish  him  at  all ;  and  in  neither  case  can  he 
recover  damages.  We  must  add,  however,  that  by  slander  or  spoken 
defamation,  the  law  all  along  understands  not  any  charge  ruinous  to  a 
man  s  good  name ;  but  only  a  charge  which  imputes  to  him  some 
indictable  offence.  If  by  words  spoken,  his  reputation  be  injured,  how 
gravely  soever,  without  the  imputation  of  a  crime  technically  the 
subject  of  indictment,  the  traducer  can  neither  be  punished,  nor  made 
to  pay  damages,  be  the  slander  as  false  as  possible,  by  any  proceeding 
known  in  the  English  law ;  —  and  this  is  the  second  great  distinction, 
taken  in  that  system,  between  written  and  spoken  calumny.  The  former 
18  punishable — the  latter  not ;  the  former  is  both  punishable  and  action- 
able, if  it  tends  in  any  way  to  injure  character  ;  the  latter,  be  its  ten- 
dency ever  so  fatal  to  character,  is  neither  punishable  nor  actionable, 
unless  it  imputes  such  a  breach  of  municipal  law  as  is  cognizable  by  the 
penal  code  of  that  law. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  only  material  parts  of  English  juris- 
prudence respecting  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  One  charge 
which  has  been  urged  against  the  system,  we  are  inclined  to  dismiss  at 
once,  as  founded  in  an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  It  has 
been  stated  as  a  great  defect,  that  there  is  no  law  defining  a  libel,  or 
expounding  what  shall  be  considered  libellous.  In  no  code,  either 
formed  by  successive  acts  of  legislation,  or  composed  at  once  by 
speculative  lawgivers,  was  ever  such  a  definition  attempted.  The  at- 
tempt would,  in  truths  be  vain.  The  nature  of  the  thing  precludes  all 
minute  definition ;  and  a  general  description  is  useless  for  the  end  in 
view.     They  who  have  called  for  such  a  law  have  been  misled  by  the 
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analogv  of  the  law  dediung  treasons  * ;  but  tliere  the  great  object  warn 

to  exclude  a  variety  of  fancied   crimei  which  the  arbitrary  caprice  of 

successive  kings  had   raised  to  the  degree  of  treasons :  and   certainly 

the  law  in  queittion  was  much  more  succe^fifu]  in  Its  exclusion  than  in 

iits  positive  definition;  for   it  has  lefl  one  clas*i  of  treasons   mo»l   ob- 

Itcurely  defined,  and  ha^  given  so  erroneous  a  description  of  the  prin< 

cipal  class,  that  the  intent  alone  is  stated,  und  the  act  wholty  omitted.f 

|It  has,  no  doubts  been  a  very   common  practice  to  proceed    against 

[writings  as    libellous,  which  were  not  so:  hut  how  could  any  Hmitatioa 

be  devised  which  should  prevent  suet)  proceedings  in  future  ?     There 

are  not  two  or  three  marked  kinds  of  libel  exceeding  all   the  others  in 

*  frecjuency  and  importance,  which  could  be  i^ingled  out  and  made  ex- 

delusively  the  objects  of  penal    sanction,  as  was  done   in  the  ca^c  of 

treasons  ;  besides  that  ^ucn  a  law  supposes  the  question  of  libellous,  or 

Dot,  to  be  once  more  taken  from  the  Jury  and  transferred  to  the  Judges, — 

I A  most  dangerous  change,  unk-§s  the  descriptions  were  so  plain  that  no 

[doubt  could  ever  aritue  in  the  application  to  particular  cases.     The  call 

Ifor  a  Libel   Law,  after  the  manner  of  the  Treai»on  Law,   is   therefore 

lunworthy  o^  attention.     Means  may  be  found  of  limiting  the  sense  of 

I  the  word  in  practice  as  eifectually  as  is  desirable,  and  preventing  the 

iprosecutioQ  of  '  an^  (king  that  of  any  time  dUpieases  any  bndy^^  ait  llie 

I  modern  practice  has  been  alleged  to   have  described  the  ofiTence.     tf 

such  a  remedy  can  be  devised,  it  is  obviously  of  no  importance  in  what 

[branch  of  the  penal  code  it  is  placed.     The  danger  arising  from  the 

[working  of  the  engine  may  be  as  effectually  prevented  by  providing 

I  checks  to  the  action  of  its  parts,  as  by  altering  their  construction  ;  and 

[it  may  happen  that  the  alteration  would  be  either  detrimental  or  Impoa* 

kiible,  while  the  clieck  may  be  safely  and  easily  applied. 

From  the  view  already  given  of  the  Libel  Law  of  England,  several 
^  deductions  may  be  drawn  ;  and  to  these  we  now  beg  the  reader*s  best 
attention,  as  they  involve  the  fundamental  points  of  the  argument  for  a 
change  of  that  law.  We  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  —  the  exclusion  of  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libelloua 
matter^  in  all  prosecutions  for  this  offence. 

It  is  manifest,  that  a  statement,  either  against  the  Government,  or  an 
individual,  may  be  libellous;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  which  no  owe  can 
object  to,  may  be  criminal,  although  founded  in  truth*  Undoubted 
facts  may  be  involved  in  furious  or  inflammatory  invective.  Some  cases 
may  be  conceived  (though  they  are  exceedingly  rare)  in  wiiicli  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  respecting  the  government  would  be  an  ottence 
against  the  public  tranquillity  ;  but  innumerable  cases  may  be  put,  in 
which  the  publication  of  the  truth,  without  any  comment,  would  be  an 
offence  against  private  individuals.  Things  disclosed  in  confidence,  or 
discovered  by  corruption,  and  things  concealed  from  motives  of  pru« 
dence  or  humanity,  may  be  maliciously  promulgated,  to  the  infinite 
injury  or  utter  ruin  of  innocent  persons.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  main- 
tained, that  the  law  w  ould  be  erroneous  if  it  merely  enacted  that  truth 
miffhi  be  a  libet ;  and  only  refused  to  all  men  the  unbounded  license  of 


♦  23  Ed.  III. 

t  ThuH,  it  Is  in  tnith  no  treajson  by  the  suitute  to  rourilcr  the  king,  but  only  Co 
compass  his  tleath  ;  —  and  accordini;ly  thr  regicides  were  imiicted  for  this  com- 
paaaini? -^  the  murder  itself  being  laid  as  the  overt  act. 
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publishing  whatever  is  true.  But  it  goes'a  great  deal  farther ;  it  says, 
not  that  the  truth  of  the  statement  shall  be  no  justification  in  itself,  but 
that  the  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  all  cases  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
question  of  malicious  or  innocent  intention ;  that  it  shall  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  who  must  proceed  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  motives  of  the  publisher,  and,  generally,  upon  the 
guilt  or  purity  of  the  act  of  publication,  without  once  inquiring  whether 
the  thing  published  be  strictly  true  or  utterly  false.  Now,  instead  of 
the  truth  of  the  statemt  beneing  in  every  instance  foreign  to  the  question 
of  guilt,  which  the  law  presumes  it  to  be,  the  cases  are  extremely  few, 
if  indeed  there  be  any  at  all,  in  which  the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  is  not  materially  connected  with  the  question  of  true  or  false, 
always  supposing  the  composition  to  bear  reference  to  a  matter  of  fact. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  case  in  which  the  falsehood  of  a  state- 
ment, injurious  in  its  nature,  whether  to  Government  or  individuals, 
would  not  at  once  be  decisive  of  a  malicious  intent.  If  so,  the  Jury, 
when  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  a  publication,  without  any  evidence 
either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  are  placed  in  a  very  extraordinanr  pre- 
dicament. One  means  of  investigation,  which  miffht  be  decisive,  is 
withdrawn  from  them ;  that  which  might  be  a  criterion,  and  preclude 
all  further  inquiry,  they  must  not  resort  to ;  they  must  not  use  an 
instrument  which  at  least  might  show  them  the  way. 

But  it  is  said,  that  though  this  instrument,  by  pointing  in  one  direction, 
would  end  all  doubt,  yet,  if  it  does  not  so  point,  it  decides  nothing ;  that 
the  question,  '  true  or  false,*  answered  one  way,  might  be  decisive,  but, 
answered  the  other  way,  would  leave  the  inquiry  where  it  began.  For 
the  present  we  will  admit  this  ;  and  still  we  contend,  that  it  is  no  reason 
against  examining  the  question,  '  true  or  false  ;*  because,  by  examining 
that  question,  even  if  the  result  is  not  decisive,  the  Jury  at  least  assures 
itself,  that  one  decisive  proof  of  guilt  is  wanting  ;  while  there  is  always 
a  possibility  (which  nothing  but  the  actual  inquiry  can  destroy)  that 
the  result  of  the  examination  may  be  decisive.  And  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  all  human  investigations  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  such  methods 
as  this ;  methods  which  are  seldom  so  complete  as  in  every  instance  to 
give  a  certain  and  immediate  result,  but  more  frequently  afford  the 
chance  of  an  immediate  result ;  that  is  to  say,  give  the  result,  if  it  lies 
in  one  direction,  and  if  not,  leave  us  to  pursue  the  inquiry  by  other 
means  —  only  that  the  trial  has  shown  us  in  what  quarter  we  are  not  io 
seek  it.  All  investigations  of  a  scientific  nature,  without  exception, 
are  conducted  in  this  manner,  —  from  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
up  to  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  modern  analysis.  Thus,  if  we  wish 
to  know  what  proportion  two  quantities  bear  to  each  other,  or  to  what 
class  a  figure  belongs,  we  often  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence, 
if  the  quantities  be  equal,  or  if  the  figure  belong  to  a  particular  species  : 
if  we  find  that  this  consequence  holds  true  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
question  is  solved  ;  if  not,  we  must  try  some  other  proportion,  or  some 
other  species.  So,  when  a  chemist  would  ascertain  the  nature  of  a 
substance,  he  uses  a  test,  which,  if  a  certain  matter  be  present,  will 
show  it ;  but  if  that  matter  is  not  present,  the  test  cannot  tell  him  what 
really  is  there.  Yet  he  would  hold  any  one  very  cheap  who  should  say 
the  test  was  useless,  and  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  applying  it,  because, 
in  the  possible  event  of  the  matter  not  being  present,  he  cannot  from 
that  test  learn  what  is  present.  It  is  exactly  in  this  manner  that  the 
question  of  *  true  and  false'  may  be  termed  a  test  of  libel ;  if  the  answer 
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in  *  false/  the  te«t  has  proved  decisive,  and  shown  that  hbel  exists  in 
the  composition;  if  the  answer  is  *  true/  there  still  may  be  libel,  but  wc 
muNt  find  it  by  other  means.  The  test  would  certainly  be  more  com- 
plete, if  either  result,  either  answer,  were  conclusive;  if  *  false'  showed 
thiU  there  was  libel,  and  *  true'  tliat  there  was  none ;  but  its  not  being 
perfect,  rs  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  altogether. 

Again,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  the  truth  is  wholly 
immaterial,  the  prosecutor  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  begin  by 
admitting  it.  If  he  were  bound  to  do  so,  there  would  be  more  con- 
fitstency  in  the  doctrine.  When  a  party  demurs  in  law»  he  admits  the 
fact  ;  he  says,  '  Be  it  so,  the  statement  is  true,  but  the  inference  ia 

*  denied;'  and  this  throws  the  argument  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the 
inference.  If  the  truth  is  always  immaterial,  as  we  are  told,  why  is  not 
the  prosecutor  obliged,  in  every  case,  to  say,  '  The  truth  of  this  state- 

•  raent  is  undeniable,  but  it  was  criminal  to  publish  it/  This  would 
leave  the  inuuiry  to  be  prosecuted  by  other  criteria*  But,  as  the 
law  now  stanus,  the  prosecutor  either  says  the  statement  is  false,  or  he 
says  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  and,  in  cither  case^  even  when  he  asserts 
it  lobe  false* the  jury  must  go  blindly  to  the  inquiry,  without  any  infor- 
mation whether  it  be  true  or  false  in  reality.  In  plain  terms,  the  prose- 
cutor takes  his  chance  of  their  believing  it  to  be  false,  without  any 
proof;  and  is  content  to  allege  its  falsehood,  and  nut  prove  it^  or  even 
to  abstain  from  the  assertion,  provided  he  may  neither  admit  its  truth, 
nor  give  the  accused  an  opportunity  of  proving  it ;  well  knowing,  that, 
if  proved,  it  must  needs  make  some  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  itujuiring  into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication* 

We  are  willing  to  rest  the  argument  here  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fit  that  we  now  ask  whether  the  causes 
are  not  numerous  in  which  the  truth  uf  the  statement  goes  very  far  to 
prove  ita  innocence  ?  Whether  they  are  not  in  sutficient  number  and 
importance  to  make  the  exclusion  of  that  consideration  highly  unjust, 
even  upon  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  many  cases  where  the 
truth  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  innocence?  There  can  hardly  be 
imagined  one  ca^e,  however,  in  which  the  proof  of  the  facts  being 
strictly  true  would  not  operate  in  a  certain  degree  favourably  to  the 
innocence  of  the  publication*  It*  ctTect  migljt  often  be  small,  but 
hardly  ever  would  it  be  vvlioHy  intsigniticant.  At  least,  the  cases  are  so 
very  rare,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  laying  down  a 
general  and  inflexible  rule,  upon  the  view  of  these  cases  aUme.  'Iliere 
might  be  some  sense  and  consistency  in  saying,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  inquiry  iiihould  be  gone  into  ;  but  that,  as  it  may  happen  to  be 
immaterial  in  a  few  instances,  in  those  it  should  be  shut  out  But  the 
law  says  no  such  thing.  It  excludes  the  inquiry  in  every  case,  because, 
in  one  or  two  that  may  be  put,  it  would  be  nugatory.  And  what  ia 
gained  to  the  few  by  this  injustice  done  to  the  many  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  a  little  time  or  trouble 
is  possibly  saved.  It  would  be  a  better  reason  for  doing  injustice  in 
ninety* nine  cases,  that  you  thereby  avoided  doing  it  in  the  hundredth 
case.  No  man  indeed  ever  tliought  of  proceeding  upon  such  a  prin- 
ciple. But  the  law  in  question  does  a  much  more  rank  injustice  ;  it 
does  injustice  in  ninety-nine  cases,  to  save  a  little  time  or  trouble  in 
the  hundredth.  The  very  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  inquiry  into  Uic 
trutli  or  fal-r^ehood  of  the  statement  prosecuted,  is,  that  it  may  MOine- 
limes  be  wholly  superfluous.     Lei  us,  however,  ask,  whether  there  fs, 
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in  the  law,  any  other  instance  of  strictness  in  excluding  evidence  at 
all  similar  to  the  case  before  us?  The  principle  upon  which  the 
question  <  true  or  false '  is  excluded,  is  this ;  that  no  evidence  must 
be  admitted  which  is  not  conclusive;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  any  thing  more  unlike  the  principles  of  judicial  inquir}',  in  all  other 
cases,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Every  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, for  example,  is  of  necessity  made  up  of  parts,  each  of  which, 
taken  singly,  would  be  insignificant,  or  nearly  so.  Each  piece  of  evi- 
dence, therefore,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  quite  indubitable ; 
and  yet  the  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced  may  be  not  guilty  ;  and 
yet  that,  if  the  evidence  pointed  the  other  way,  he  must  be  innocent. 
Thus,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  near  the  spot  at  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed.  If  the  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  far  from  the 
spot,  the  question  would  be  decided  in  his  favour ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  guilty,  because  he  was  near  the  spot :  yet  as  this  is  a 
circumstance  pointing  in  the  direction  of  guilt,  it  is  most  properly 
allowed  to  be  proved  on  the  one  side,  and  disproved  on  the  other.  So 
in  civil  cases.  How  many  little  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  inquired 
into  in  questions  of  pedigree,  each  of  which  may  be  proved  with  hardly 
any  material  advancement  of  the  case,  and  disproved  without  the  very 
slightest  detriment  to  it  I  —  conversations  in  the  family  —  old  notes  in 
family  bibles  —  similar  names  upon  tombstones,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
How  slowly  does  the  case  proceed  in  questions  of  boundary,  where 
evidence  is  allowed  —  indeed  it  is  almost  all  that  can  be  relied  upon  — 
of  antient  acts  of  ownership,  each  act  proving  hardly  any  thing  I  That 
the  claimant's  ancestor  had  a  beast  for  some  little  time  upon  the  dis- 
puted ground,  and  was  not  interrupted,  is  good  evidence ;  if  he  had 
kept  it  there  in  spite  of  interruption,  it  would  have  been  better ;  and 
still  more  satisfactory,  if  he  had  interrupted  successfully  the  ancestor 
of  the  adverse  party.  But  the  law  does  not  reject  even  tne  lowest  and 
most  equivocal  of  these  proofs,  merely  because  it  slightly  aids  the 
inquiry,  and  because  it  is  much  less  decisive  than  others  would  have 
been.  Its  principle  is,  to  seek  for  the  best  evidence,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
applied  to  the  case  before  us  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  defendant.  You 
may  prove  that  all  you  have  published  is  quite  true,  and  still  you  may 
be  guilty  :  nevertheless,  as  the  proof  may  help  you  a  little, —  as  it  is  a 
step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  your  acquittal,  it  is  open  to  you.  If 
you  fail  in  proving  it,  you  are  proved  guilty :  if  you  succeed,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  you  can  complete  the  demonstration  of  your  inno- 
cence, or  whether  other  means  of  showing  your  guilt  do  not  remain  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  more  nearly  the  cases  similar  to  the 
one  in  question,  where  the  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle  recom- 
mended. We  shall  find  that  they  come  nearer  than  any  assignable 
distance. 

If  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  an  assault,  he  is  allowed  to  give  in 
evidence,  not  only  that  he  committed  it  in  self-defence,  but  that  he 
did  it  upon  provocation  ;  and  he  may  prove  all  the  particulars  of  the 
provocation.  Observe,  that  no  provocation  justifies  an  assault  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  accordingly,  even  in  a  civil  action,  nothing  can 
be  pleaded  short  of  an  actual  assault  by  the  party  complaining,  though, 
here  too,  circumstances  of  provocation  may  always  be  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  but  in  the  criminal  proceeding,  where  the  merits  of  the  prose- 
cutor enter  for  nothing  into  the  question,  those  circumstances  are 
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allowed  to  be  proved,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  animm^  the  maUce» 
which  16  the  main  question  for  the  Jury.     General  evidence  of  good 

I  character  is  in  all  criminal  cases  allowed,  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  probabjlity  of  guilt,  in  the  particular  instance,  is  lessened  by  such 

.  proof;  and  it  is  allowed,  even  al^er  the  most  precise  evidence  of  guilt 
m  that  instance  has  been  tendered,  and  although  nothing  more  specific 
is  offered  to  rebut  it.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  ifie  law  doe« 
not  reject  this  most  slender  presumption,  or  forbid  the  defendant  from 
availing  himself  of  it,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  descry  in  what 
miuuie  degree  hia  case  is  bettered  by  it.  In  like  manner,  it  is  per- 
miued  to  show,  generally,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  knowing 
the  defendant,  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to  have  committed  the 
offence.  There  are  even  instances  where  more  detailed  evidence  of 
this  description  has  been  admitted.  In  Lord  llusseirs  trial,  Dr,  Til - 
lotson  was  examined  to  prove  that  his  habits  were  moral  and  religious; 
because  it  was  less  likely  that  a  man  of  this  cast  should  have  com- 
mitted treason.  Mr,  Home  Tooke  was  allowed,  in  1794-,  to  give  in 
evidence  a  tract  published  by  him,  twelve  years  before,  upon  l*krlia- 
mentary  Reform,  in  which  there  were  some  loyal  expressions;  upon 
this  ground,  that  the  charge  now  brought  against  him  was,  the  having 
made  purliamcntary  reform  a  cloak  for  treasonable  designs. 

These  instances  carry  us  a  good  w  ay  towards  our  conclusion ;  but 
the  law  respecting  libel  itself  brings  us  still  nearer:  for  it  appears 
that  in  ihat  law  evidence  is  every  thing  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
act,  except  only  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its  statements  I  If  an  inHam- 
matory  passage  is  selected  for  prosecution,  atid  read  in  proof,  the  most 

,  inviolable  rules  of  evidence  require  that  the  defendant  may  call  tor, 
or  give  in  proof,  any  other  passage  of  the  same  composition*  The 
reason  given  for  this,  is,  that  the  passages  kept  back  may  explain  away 
those  put  forward  ;  and  so  they  may  ;  and  so  they  probably  will,  in  a 
number  of  instances  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  oi'  the  rule. 
Nevertheless,  It  might  be  contended,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
passage  adduced  is  so  nianifestly  criminal,  that  no  part  of  the  con- 
text could  explain  it  away.  For  instance,  suppose  an  elaborate  and 
powerful  exiiortation  to  rebellion  in  one  part  of  a  work  ;  and  in 
another  part  an  admonition  to  loyalty,  accompanied  with  on  aver* 
nienl  that  the  inflammatory  passage  was  not  the  authors  opinion. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  one  passage  more  completely  bearing  upon 
and  counteracting  another;  and  yet  clearly  the  production  of  the 
second  leaves  the  publication  of  the  Brst  still  crimifml  ;  it  goes  as 
little  towards  the  proof  of  innocence  as  the  truth  can  be  said  to  go  in 
the  most  extreme  case  that  we  can  put.  Nevertheless,  the  law^  says, 
that  both  passages  shall  be  read  ;  first,  because  how  minute  soever  the 
light  thrown  by  the  second  upon  the  first,  still  not  a  glimmering  shall 
be  excluded  ;  secondly,  because,  unless  the  defendant  had  the  power 
lo  bring  it  forward,  the  Jury  never  could  know  whether  the  tirst  pas- 
sage was  modified  or  explained  at  all,  or  in  what  way  it  was  modihed; 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  the  rules  of  law  should  be  general,  and 
proceed  upon  the  bulk  of  instances,  and  not  upon  the  exceptions  or 
extreme  cases,  —  the  more  especially,  when  the  only  harm  that  in  done 
in  those  instances  is  (as  in  the  case  of  allowing  the  truth  to  be 
proved)  the  admission  of  evidence,  which  may  be  useless,  but  can 
never  do  any  mischief. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  still  contended,  that  this  rule  of  evidence 
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only  provides  for  the  entire  production  of  a  composition,  part  of  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  prosecution,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
extrinsick  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  proved,  though  they  only 
help  the  inquiry  into  the  guilt  of  the  publication,  and  by  no  means 
decide  the  question  either  way.    The  defendant  for  instance,  is  allowed 
to  show,  that  the  publication  was  in  answer  to  an  attack  upon  himself; 
although  this  is  no  justification  in  a  civil  action,  nor  of  itself  a  defence 
to  the  prosecution  ;  but  it  throws  light  upon  the  intention^  and  tends 
to  disprove  that  animus  injuriandi  —  that  mens  rea,  without  which  the 
law  holds  no  man  guilty.     In  like  manner,  if  the  libel  was  published 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant's  lawful  private  affairs,  he  may 
give  this  in  evidence.    Thus,  he  may  show  that  it  was  written  in  answer 
to  a  letter  asking  the  character  of  the  prosecutor  as  a  servant.     Yet 
no  one  can  deny,  that  a  gross  libel  might  be  published  in  this  shape. 
As  this  case  has  been  actually  decided,  we  may  observe  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  maintain  it  for  law,  and  yet  refuse  evidence  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  libel ;  for,  suppose  the  defendant  proves 
that  he  gave  the  prosecutor*s  character  upon  being  asked,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  prove  the  account  a  true  one, —  we  must  either  say,  that  it 
is  no  libel  to  blacken  a  man's  character  by  the  grossest  falsehoods,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  —  or  we  must  say,  that  a  true  character  may  be 
libellous,  though  given  in  this  manner,  and  yet  admit  a  proof  of  the 
manner  of  giving  it  to  be  important  in  the  inquiry,     lliis  is  most 
clearly  an  instance  where  the  circumstances  of  the  publication  are  far 
less  important  to  the  inquiry  than  the  truth  of  the  matters  published. 
Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  occasion  and  manner  of  the  pub- 
lication may  in  like  manner  be  given  in  evidence  on  either  side.     The 
particular  time  ;  the  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  the  events  alluded  to  in 
the  composition ;  the  situation  of  the  persons  mentioned ;  these,  and 
similar  circumstances,  are  generally  stated  in  the   averments  of  the 
information  or  indictment,  and  they  must  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor^ 
and  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant.    Yet,  of  themselves,  thev  decide  nothing  as  to  the  guilt :  they 
only  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  alleged  libel,  and  the  animus  of  the 
publisher.     It  has  been  likewise  solemnly  decided,  that  there  is  nothing 
libellous  in  a  publication,  by  a  private  individual,  of  a  Parliamentary 
paper  charging  the  prosecutor  with  treason.     This  was  ruled  upon  an 
application  for  a  criminal  information ;  but,  a  fortiori^  would  evidence 
to  this  effect  have  been  admitted  upon  the  trial  ?  *     In  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  Creevei/,  evidence  was  to  have  been  given,  that  the  composition 
contained  a  correct  —  that  is,  a  true,  account  of  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  put  off*  the  trial  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  a  member  of  that  House,  the  witness  who  was  to 
prove  it.     Had  the  evidence  tendered  been  incompetent,  the  motion 
would  have  been  refused ;  but  it  was  entertained,  and  only  waived 
upon  an  admission  by  the  prosecutor  that  the  account  was  a  true  one. 
hhe  case    afterwards  came  before  -the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who 
held,  that  the  account  being  a  correct  one  did  not  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient defence  of  the  publication;  but  no  exception  whatever  was  taken 
to  the  competency  of  this  as  matter  of  evidence  for   the  Jury ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  argument  proceeded   upon  the  fact  as  admitted,  f 


♦  Rex  V.  Wright,  8  T.  R.  297. 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  solemnly  decided,  that  the  correctness  of  a 
report  given  in  a  newspaper,  of  what  paj^^icU  in  u  court  of  justice, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  without  being  pleaded  to  an  action  for  a 
tibel ;  and  that,  if  proved,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  action  :  —  a  position 
which  iti,  perhaps,  too  large,  as  laid  down  absolutely  in  that  case  •  ; 
and  which,  accordingly,  received  some  niodificulion*  both  in  Re^r  v. 
Cftrf^et^  and  in  Stales  v.  Nokes^  \  where  it  waa  said,  lljat  *  a  wanton 
'  publication,  at  a  subsequent   period  of  a  trial,   hurtful  to   the  feel- 

*  ings  of  the  parties,'  might  be  libellous;  but  the  Court  never 
tliouglit  of  refusing,  in  such  a  case,  the  evidence  that  the  pub- 
lication was  correct :  the  wantonness  was  to  be  proved  by  other 
considerations  —  as  the  time,  the  occasion,  Ac. ;  and  the  correctness» 
so  far  from  being  excluded,  was  admitted,  to  throw  upon  the  party  com- 
plai«>ing  the  burthen  of  proving  the  criminality  aliunde.  In  case  any 
doubt  should  remain  of  tliis  rule  applying  to  prosecutions  as  well  as 
actions,  it  has  been  recognized,  in  a  remarkable  rnahner,  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough^  in  Rex  v.  Pisher,  t  His  Lord^thip's  words  are  remarkable,  and 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  argument  which  we  have  been  main* 
taining,     '  Trials  at  law, /Iiir/j^  reported,  although  they  may  occasion- 

*  ally  prove  injurious  to  individualsi  have  been  held  to   be   privileged* 

*  Let  tliem  continue  so  privileged.  The  benefit  they  produce  is  great 
'  and  permanent ;  and  tne  evil  that  arises  from  them   is   rare  and   inci- 

*  dental/  These  words  might  seem  to  go  beyond  the  principle  w^e  are 
supporting;  but,  of  course,  the  learned  Judge  could  not  mean  to  say, 
that  a  correct  report  of  a  trial  might  not,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  libellous:  the  diclttm^  however,  and  the  admission  of  the  evidence 
to  which  it  refers,  clearly  show,  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  is 
always  competent  to  go  into  the  question*  whether  the  composition 
gives  a  true  account  of  a  judicial  proceed  tog  ;  and  that,  if  the  affirm* 
ative  is  proved,  the  malice  of  the  publication  must  then  be  shown  by 
the  prosecutor  in  some  otlier  way  4 


•  Currie  p.  Widtcr,  I  Bos.  &  PuU,  3l?5.  f  7  East,  504. 

t  2Ciiinph.  N.P.  574. 

§  There  is  a  ilbii-repaney,  unquestionably,  between  the  purport  of  the  language 
here  cited  and  the  report,  both  m  Xokct  v.  Stt/trx^  and  Bex  v.  Crcrvry,  The  same 
diversity  is  to  be  obner^^ed  in  the  latter  ca»e  and  that  of  Curnty^Walier;  the 
nde  in'  which  certuinly  requires  some  limitation ;  and  we  conceive  that  the 
observations  in  the  text  fiinnsh  it.  But  it  in  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
observations  in  Hejr  v.  Crecivy  with  those  made  in  Rex  v,  H'rigftt ;  \md  iiidecil 
the  two  decisions  mcchi  themselves  at  variance.  Sec  jwirticularl^v  the  argument  of 
Lawrence  J*  in  the  latter  ctwie.  It  is  no  answer,  to  «iy  that  a  report  of  «  com- 
niittee  va  a  proccetling  of  the  whole  House  when  ordered  to  hv  pnmcd  far  the  use 
of  the  mrmhrn^  and  that  a  s|)cech  is  not  a  proceeding  of  the  lIou?ie.  The  business 
of  the  House  eon^iiats  in  making  and  hearing  .speeches  princi|mlU  ;  and  a  speech 
nuuie  and  heard,  Ij*  strictly  a  proeeedinj^»  as  much  as  a  re|X)rt  of  a  conunittee. 
The  printing  of  the  report,  it  must  be  rcmembere*!,  was  the  act  of  on  uiiauiho- 
ri/ed  individoah  To  prbt  the  »pcceli  was  ns  much  the  publicniion  of  a  proceed- 
i\v*,  as  to  print  the  report;  and,  strictly  spciikm^s  Imth  public  at  ions  were  ei]uatl> 
irregidar,  and^  with  reference  to  the  House,  ciiuail)'  n  breach  o(  its  privileges. 
There  are  innumerable  rcsolutiona  to  this  etfect  fn  the  Journals.  See  particularly 
Cum.  Jmtrn,  13  AprU,  l7:iH,  where  the  publication  of  Uie  prcweedmgs  of  any 
committee  is  expressly  prohiUitcJ,  It  may  further  be  reckoned  an  inconsistency 
between  RtJt  v.  CrcfVfj/  and  Hex  v.  Fahe'r^  tind  indeed  Cimit  v.  Walter^  that  the 
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We  entreat  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  import  of  tbe 
instances  which  we  have  just  now  detailed.  They  are  all  examples  of 
evidence  being  admitted  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  to  prove  circum- 
stances by  no  means  necessarily  inferring  innocence  or  guilt,  but  merely 
tending  to  illustrate  this  point ;  circumstances  which  may  be  true,  and 
yet  the  composition  may  be  a  libel,  or  vice  versd  ;  —  circumstances,  in 
short,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  truth  of  the  statement^ 
to  the  matter  at  issue, —  with  this  difference,  that  not  one  of  them, 
generally  speaking,  is  half  so  intimately  connected  with  it.  The  de- 
fendant is  always  allowed  to  read  other  parts  of  the  composition, 
because  they  may  explain  away  the  libellous  passage, —  although  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  no  context  can  explain  it  away.  He  is  allowed 
to  prove  the  writing  which  called  forth  the  alleged  libel,  and  any  other 
circumstances  of  provocation, —  although  it  is  certain  that  no  provo* 
cation  can  justify  a  libel.  He  is  allowed  to  show  that  the  libel  was 
published  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  information, —  although  no  such 
occasion  will  justify  the  giving  false  information  of  an  injurious  nature. 
He  is  allowed  to  prove  that  the  publication  is  a  true  account  of  what 
passed  in  Parliament  or  in  a  court  of  justice, —  although  it  is  certain 
that  the  libel  is  not  the  less  one  for  having  been  originally  spoken  there ; 
and  moreover,  that  no  man  can  publish  a  parliamentary  proceeding 
witliout  committing  an  offence  against  the  law  of  Parliament,  which  is 
the  common  law  of  the  land.  Why,  then,  is  such  evidence  allowed  ? 
It  is  not  necessarily  decisive  of  any  thing,  — it  may  be  all  taken  for 
granted  in  many  cases,  and  yet  the  defendant  may  be  guilty.  The 
prosecutor  may  say,  <  Grant  that  your  composition  gives  a  true  account 

*  of  the  debate ;  still,  to  publish  it  was  a  libel,  if  its  tendency  is  in- 

*  jurious  to  character  or  to   the  public   peace,  whether  it  originally 

*  passed  in  Parliament  or  not.'  WTiy  is  he  not  heard  to  say  so  ? 
Because  the  law  holds,  that  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  motive,  the 
animtis  of  the  publisher,  by  the  production  of  such  evidence  ;  and  that 
no  light  ought  to  be  shut  out.  Why,  then,  is  all  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  composition  peremptorily  excluded  ? 
The  reason  given  is  exactly  that  which  exists  in  all  the  other  cases  ;  — 
it  is  said  that  those  statements  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  publication  may 
be  libellous.  But  this  reason  is  listened  to  in  none  of  those  cases,  ft 
is  only  allowed  to  operate  where  the  advantage  of  opening  the  door  to 
evidence  is  the  most  important ;  where  the  harm  done  by  shutting  it  is 
the  greatest ;  where  the  evils,  or  rather  the  risk  of  inconvenience  from 
a  better  practice,  is  the  least  considerable. 

We  desire  to  rest  the  great  question  under  discussion  upon  the  argu- 
ment which  we  have  just  closed.  It  goes  directly  to  the  merits ;  it 
demonstrates,  both  that  the  investigation  of  the  truth  is  impeded,  in 
the  most  eminent  degree,  by  the  rule  of  law, —  and  that  this  rule  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  an^ogy,  and  more  especially  with  the  rest  of  the  Libel 
law.  An  example  will  at  once  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  man  of  common  sense.  He  is  called  upon,  as  a  juror, 
to  pronounce  whether  the  defendant  nudiciously  or  innocentfy  published 

House  of  Commons  is  particularly  spoken  of  as  a  court  of  judicature,  both  by 
Lord  Coke,  4  Inst.  23,  who  cites  6  Hen.  8.  c.  16.  to  show  that  the  clerk's  book 
is  a  record;  and  more  distinctly  by  one  of  the  learned  Judges  who  deckled 
M^  V.  Crecveymm^vide  BurdeU  v.  Abbot,  14  EaU,  158,  per  Bayley  J. 
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^a  man's  futher  was  hanged  :  —  can  he,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  hts 
fient  would  be  materially  affected  by  being  informed,  whether,  in 
fact,  the  man  was  hanged,  or  the  whole  was  a  pure  invention?  The 
law,  however,  calls  upon  him  to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  publication,  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  this  information; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  proof  to  be  adduced  that  the  story 
was  told  upon  a  particular  occasion;  that  it  was  drawn  forth  by  another 
story  ;  that  it  was  previously  told  by  somebody  in  another  place.  The 
only  thing  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into,  h  its  truth. —  Having, 
however,  given  the  fundamental  argument,  it  is  fit  that  we  examine  the 
question  in  some  other  points  of  view. 

The  rule  which  now  prevails  operates  most  injuriously  to  the  great 
interests  of  liberty,  and  of  good  government  in  general*  It  tend*  to 
the  prevention  of  public  discussion,  beyond  all  the  fetters  that  ever 
were  invented  for  the  press.  It  may  be  cjuestioned,  whether  a  previous 
censureship  would  cramp  its  freedom  much  more  effectually.  In  that 
case,  the  writer  is  at  lea.st  secure  that  what  he  is  allowed  to  publish 
cannot  afterwards,  with  the  varying  caprices  of  the  day*  or  changes  in 
the  ruling  powers,  rise  in  judgment  against  him.  He  labours  under  no 
anxiety:  he  is  either  at  once  prevented  from  publishing,  or  he  knows 
that  he  is  safe.  The  uncertainty  of  our  Libel  law, —  the  jtn  ragum 
atque  iHcoffmtum  which  regulates  thisi  vital  part  of  our  constitution,  is 
a  most  serious  evil.  No  nmn  can  teJl  whether  he  shall  be  punished  for 
daring  to  discuss  the  measures  of  Government  freely  and  fairly,  or  not ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  uncertainty  is  owing  to  the  maxim,  that  the 
truth  may  not  be  proved.  If  it  could,  the  author  would  be  pretty 
secure  against  any  prosecution  for  a  writing  upon  public  affairs ;  or,  if 
prosecuted,  he  would  have  little  to  fear  from  the  result.  As  far  as  the 
facts  bear  him  out,  he  might  safely  go ;  and  his  only  care  would  be  to 
avoid  mis-statements,  and  to  keep  some  proportion  between  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  invective  and  the  conduct  agamst  which  it  was  pointed. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  something  quite  revolting  in  the  powers 
given  to  rulers.  A  minister  of  state,  who  has  committed,  in  the  face 
of  day,  the  grossest  injustice  or  oppression,  or  whose  incapacity  has 
been  testified  by  the  most  notorious  blunders,  may  unblushingly  avow 
his  wrongs  or  his  incapacity,  and  punish  whoever  conscientiously  and 
calmly  states  it  to  the  country ;  or  he  may  obtain  the  same  end,  by 
denying  with  still  greater  effrontery  wliat  is  indubitably  true,  but  what 
he  knows  must  not  be  proved.  The  utmost  readiness  to  prosecute, 
accordingly,  has  at  different  times  been  found,  in  persons  conscious  that 
the  truth  only  had  been  proclaimed  against  them.  Thu^,  informations, 
to  the  amount  of  above  twenty,  were  once  filed  against  persons  who  had 
accused  a  public  officer  of  malversation ;  and  these  would  no  doubt 
have  been  tried  without  the  possibility  of  the  facts  being  proved,  had 
not  events  in  the  mean  time  occurred  which  made  that  omcer  resign. 
These  events  showed,  that  had  the  trials  gone  on,  the  defendants  would 
have  been  convicted  for  publishing  statements  not  destitute  of  founda- 
tion,  though  incapable,  by  law,  of  being  proved. 

Some  persons  affect  to  see  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  stability  of  the  government,  in  an  unlimited  discussion 
of  public  measures.  But  the  rule  for  which  we  are  contending  would 
not  remove  alt  bounds  from  the  discussion  ;  because  the  defendant 
mieht  still  be  convicted,  although  he  had  proved  his  facts.  We  are 
wiiiingi  however,  to  admit,  that  its  adoption  would  greatlv  extend  those 
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bounds,  inasmuch  as  rulers  would  be  far  less  prone  to  order  state  pro- 
secutions. The  only  check  which  at  present  represses  such  proceed- 
ings, and  to  which  the  liberty  of  printing  actually  enjoyed  is  wholly 
owing,  is  the  fear  of  bad  ministers,  lest  their  conduct  should  be  can- 
vassed, irregularly  and  indirectly,  on  the  trial.  This  fear,  indeed,  may 
frequently  operate  to  prevent  prosecutions  in  theraselves  just,  because^ 
at  present,  the  defendant,  though  he  can  prove  nothing,  may  insinuate 
any  thing ;  but  were  proof  allowed,  no  unjust  prosecution  would  be 
undertaken ;  the  inducement  to  silence  would  be  imperative,  and  the 
limits  of  discussion  greatly  enlarged.  In  truth,  we  might  go  further, 
and  ask,  what  danger  can  ever  result  from  the  most  unlimited  discussion 
of  public  measures?  In  what  circumstances  must  a  governmeiu  be 
which  ought  lo  fear  it?  *  My  government,'  said  Cromwell,  *  is  not 
*  worth  preserving  if  it  cannot  stand  against  paper  shot.*  The  sagacious 
usurper,  accordingly,  trusted  to  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  never 
prosecuted  for  libels.  But  a  good  government,  founded  upon  free 
principles,  and  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  blessings  it 
contVrrcd  upon  them,  would  have  far  less  to  fear  from  paper  shot  than 
the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who,  after  all,  lived  to  feel  that  the 
press  is  the  appointed  acourge  of  evil  rulers,  when  it  dared  to  tell  him, 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the  people  could  only  enter  upon  the 
inheritance  of  their  birth -right  by  his  death.*  To  hamper  the  press 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  usurper,  or  a  wretched  and  incapable 
ruler :  a  just  and  lawful  government  may  safely,  and  even  advantage- 
ously, encourage  the  freest  discussion.  The  influence  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  secures  thcni  at  least  an  attentive  hearing  in  their  own 
defence ;  it  ensures  them  also  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  press- 
Even  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  they  have  so  many  circumstances  in 
their  favour,  that  it  rt^quires  all  the  native  vigour  of  truth,  aided  by 
time,  to  prevail  against  ihem.  If  they  are  in  the  right,  how  much 
more  safely  may  they  trust  their  support  to  reason,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  repelling  or  retorting  the  attack  by  weapons  of  the  same  kind? 
What  is  there  so  very  captivating  in  error  —  what  so  bewitching  in 
excessive  violence  —  what  so  attractive  in  gross  and  palpable  injustice 
—  as  to  make  those  tremble,  who  stand  firm  in  the  consciousness  oi* 
being  right?  Surely  truth  and  sense  have,  at  the  least,  an  equal  chance 
in  this  contest:  and  if  the  refutation  of  sophistry  may  be  entrusted  to 
argument,  the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  literary  excesses  may  be 
left  to  good  taste,  without  much  fear  of  their  proving  hurtful  to  any 
cause  but  that  which  they  are  intended  lo  befriend.  The  only  risit 
that  just  and  wise  rulers  can  incur  from  discussion,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consequences  of  its  restriction.  Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best 
measures,  the  purest  systems  of  government,  have  some  reason  to  fear. 
No  rules  of  law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  from  getting  out; 
and,  if  a  blunder  is  accidentally  committed,  the  less  free  the  press  is, 
the  more  likely  are  distorted  and  exaggerated  statements  to  prevail. 
A  people  kept  in  the  dark  are  sure  to  be  easily  disquieted  ;  every  breath 
makes  them  start ;  all  objects  appear  in  false  shapes:  anxiety  and  alanii 
spread  rapidly  without  a  cause:  and  a  government,  whose  conduct 
mi^ht  bear  the  broadest  glare  of  day,  may  be  shaken  by  the  delunions 
which  have  sprung  from  unnecessary  concealment-     There  are  a  few 
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supposeable  casee^  in  which  such  a  government  may  have  an  interest  in 
[ireventing  the  truth  from  being  published ;  but  tliey  are  rare  in  the 
extreme,  and  nearly  exceptions  to  the  rule,  lliere  can  be  no  case  iii 
which,  when  the  truth  has  been  published,  it  can  be  it«  interest  to 
prevent  it  from  beitig  proved  upon  tJie  pubhshed  trial. 

The  present  law,  excluding  such  evidence,  produces  the  worst  pos- 
sible effects  in  another  and  most  important  pomt  of  view.  Jt  destroys 
t!)e  best  protection  which  private  character  can  have,  and  greatly 
promotes  the  abuse  or  licentiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  only  quarter 
m  which  it  is  to  be  dreaded  —  its  inroads  upon  the  comfort  of  indivi- 
duals. A  very  little  attention  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  law  in 
tjucstion  will  evince  the  truth  of  this  position*  When  a  man*s  character 
is  attacked  by  a  hbel,  the  law  give**  him  two  modes  of  proceeding*  He 
may  bring  his  action  of  damages  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained;  or  he 
may  prosecute  criminally,  for  the  punishment  of  the  traducer.  Before 
proceeding  further,  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  distinction  which 
IS  said  to  exist  technically  between  the  object  of  these  two  proceedings, 
and  upon  which  njuch  reasoning  is  grounded:  the  one  is  called  a 
remedy,  and  the  other  a  puniijhment  *,  tne  private  party  is  said  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  former,  but  the  public  only  are  deemed  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  latter*  Theoretically  speaking,  it  perhaps  is  so;  but  the 
practice  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  principle,  that  its  operation 
can  tiow  hardly  be  traced.  If  the  private  party  has  no  interest  in  the 
prosecution,  wny  is  he  always  the  prosecutor  ?  Strictly,  indeed,  any  one 
else  has  the  same  right  to  prosecute  ;  but,  in  fact,  we  know  that  the 
injured  person  alone  institutes  proceedings;  and  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  nothing  would  be  more  hopeless  than  a  prosecution  for  a  libel 
commenced  by  a  third  party;  —  if  the  person  libelled  were  not  brought 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  no  bill  would  be  found ;  or  if,  by  any  miracle, 
the  defendant  were  put  upon  his  trial,  an  acquittal  w^ould  be  certain. 
But  how  is  it  in  applications  for  a  criminal  information  ?  These  are  a^ 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  public  as  proceedings  by  indictment ;  and 
yet  every  part  of  the  practice  regarding  them  is  founded  upon  the 
analogy  to  cases  of  an  individual  interest.  No  information  ever  was 
grantcil,  except  upon  the  oath  of  the  party  complaining,  and  upon  an 
application  from  himself,  or  some  one  authorized,  by  connection  with 
him,  to  apply  in  his  behalf*  He  must  come  reciui  in  euria^  und  swear  to 
the  falischood  of  the  libel»  an  if  he  sought  for  compensation  in  damages; 
otherwise  he  is  told  that  the  court  will  not  interfere,  but  leave  him  to 
the  ordinary  proceeding.  The  interference  is  thus  termed  rj/ra<?ft/iwiry, 
and  IS  treated  as  a  favour  to  the  party  applying;  whereas,  if  he  only 
applied  in  behalf  of  the  public,  his  own  merits  would  be  out  of  the 
cpiegtion,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel  being  quite  immaterial 
in  criminal  proceedings,  the  information  should  be  granted  without  any 
regard  to  the  matter.  He  16  also  required  to  waive  his  right  of  action, 
which,  if  the  criminal  proceeding  were  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  and 
foreign  to  his  own  interest,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  He  is 
likewise  liable  to  costs  if  lie  fttils.  IIul  in  proceedings  by  indictment, 
practically  speaking,  the  prosecutor  is  in  nearly  the  same  predicament 
as  to  waiving  his  action  ;  for  ii'  he  has  prosecuted  to  conviction,  he  can 
ncvtT  expect  to  recover  more  than  nominal  damages ;  and,  if  the  de- 
fendant has  been  acquitted,  no  lawyer  would  strongly  recommend  going 
on  with  the  action  at  ulL  He  may  likewise  make  himself  liable  to 
costs,  if  he  prefers  having  the  trial  in  ooc  court  at  one  time,  rather 
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iir  '-oe  lucre-  uui  u  icne  ijr  iift  jwa  jmzcsc.  m  arr  «dher  part  of 

Cut  wjut\n  nut  pnaetroiiAUi  jb  irni^f^  ^vq  air  Ji^uni  oJered  to 
disK^iCJJiT,  liic  .iijii«>«]i  3«iCL  Ji  die  oacire  jf  asnmaaacjssL  for  &  Ioh,  but 
sMCi  .a  ::iie  i^oc  ir  jraanriin,  ^nirinninu  recoverj.  Let  as  tee, 
dMn.  ^  iviac  Tiann^T  die  ^T<HnMtw  oc  emseoce  apenccs  opoa  tiui 

I;  an  sctuui  ^  zrvi^iz.  ae  portj.  lo  tiaabc  iisdes  afs  tndocer  to 
^0ve  dke  zns2L  *\i  die  ciurze.  — *  joix.  so  sr.  he  iares  ai*  hooocr.  But 
— t(M  !ie  »  ;&  penoa  4C'  ftie^  tank,  or  nueaift  die  ieBKiidiBt  k  sodi  m 
Ofte«  or  anicsft  fonie  oio.  aames  are  ji  tome  way  asvoLTed  in  the  trans- 
actMR.  he  ^mratT^  a  '■err  poitrr  ioxii.  ay  she  vctolcs.  Ib  ail  ordinarj' 
qftfur  >a:>  or  tau  lort.  Srsrjt%  jtML  ^^exasc  ttexvj  dBsages;  and  oolj 
avard  coiuiideraaue  iusam  wbieai  diej  are  liazzied  vick  foqntihig  titles, 
or  z^ear  uaie  jeui  acc^riecT.  A  prrnce  rencueman  oiaj  think  hio»eif 
wei«  o^  Ii  he  leases  die  coon  with,  a  venLc:  yi<rirar  to  paj  the 
dHEeresce  hetveeo.  the  luted  coftCi  aad  the  real  expenses  of  the  action : 
h6  reclref  with  the  iaszktacdaa  oc  hario^  had  hi»  character  estimated 
in  the  c^rrencj  of  the  cisaotrr.  aod  L!;»  aei^zboan  are  infonned  that  it 
ia  vonh  &^t  or  a  ho&dred  pooiidci.  There  i«  something  rerolting  in 
thu  prckceedicg  to  a  person  of  anj  deticacr  or  high  sense  of  honour ; 
tad  accordingij,  it  is  hoirdlr  erer  resorted  to,  except  vhen  the  reason 
pTtt-tnilj  to  be  gi^en  renders  It  a  rrarter  a£  hard  necesiirj.  Then  how 
doea  ftuch  aa  actioo  operate  upon  the  libeller,  eren  vhen  he  pays  con- 
siderable damages  ?  A  little  of  that  gain  is  wrong  from  him,  vhich  he 
hzA  beea  makir«g  by  his  infamoos  art.  He  has  coined  an  honest  man's 
character  into  money,  and  he  is  made  to  refund  a  per-centage :  he  lires 
upon  the  destructioQ  of  his  oetghboor's  repatation,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  let  that  neighbour  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  o«n  £une.  Besides,  it 
is  manifest  that  this  kind  of  proceeding  encourages  the  vorst  species 
of  detraction,  that  of  wealthy  and  powerful  persons,  who  lurk  behind 
the  backs  of  desperate  men,  and  set  them  on  to  stab  the  reputation  of 
their  adrersaries :  —  the  penalty  is  easily  paid,  and  the  offence  as  safely 
repeated. 

Thus,  on  every  accounted  prosecution,  as  it  is  theonfytmcfk  of  inflict- 
ing a  fit  punishment,  is  the  b^t  mode  of  seeking  reparation ;  or  rather,  it 
would  be  the  best  mode,  but  for  the  rule  of  law  in  question.  By  virtue 
of  that  law,  however,  it  gives  no  assertion  of  innocence ;  it  flings  out 
no  defiance  to  the  traducer  ;  it  rather  admiu  that  the  charge  is  founded 
in  truth.  When  the  man  whose  character  has  been  attacked  prosecutes 
criminallv,  he  is  believed  to  be  afraid  of  challenging  inquiry ;  he  is 
supposed  to  confess,  if  not  that  all  the  charge  is  true,  yet  that  there  is 
a  part  of  it  founded  on  fact,  —  that  all  is  not  right,  —  that  there  is  some 
rotten  or  tender  point,  which  will  not  bear  probing  ;  and,  in  bo  delicate 
an  affair  as  honour,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  such  an  idea  is  decisive 
against  the  prosecution.  By  commencing  it,  he  sets  the  example,  if 
not  of  giving  up  his  fame,  at  least  of  breathing  upon  it ;  and  that  is 
quite  sufficient.  The  consequence,  in  fact,  is,  that  prosecutions  are  not 
undertaken;  that  private  character  is  daily  attacked  with  perfect  im<^ 
punity ;  that  professed  calumniators,  who  gratify  the  malignity  of  their 
patrunsi  or  pander  for  the  base  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  drive  their 
dishonest  trodc  in  full  security  ;  and  that  the  most  unbridled  licentious- 
ncii  is  known  to  pollute  the  press,  in  every  departmenti  except  thot  in 
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whicli  it  would  be  liarmless,  at  a  time  when  the  poweri  of  Government 
are  exerted  with  the  greatest  rigour  to  check  every  deviation  from  the 
straight  line  in  the  discussion  of*  public  measures,  where  hardly  any 
extrai'agance  could  prove  hurtful.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
periodical  publications  have  been  carried  on  upon  the  avowed  plan 
of  purveying  slander  for  the  prurient  appetite  of  the  vulgar,  in 
whatever  rank  of  life.  Daily  papers  have  subsisted  upon  the  gains  of 
this  sordid  traffic  for  a  length  of  time  which  almo^st  affords  an  antidote 
In  their  venom.  Death  itself  hardly  walks  abroad  more  unceasingly 
than  the  spirit  of  defamation  goes  its  rounds  in  the  communit3^  llie 
reptiles  that  attend  him  do  jiot  prey  more  indiscriminately  upon  the 
noblest  remains,  than  the  vermin  of  the  press  upon  the  fairest  names. 
Nothing  is  su  exalted  as  to  be  above  their  audacity,  —  nothing  so  sacred 
as  to  scare  their  rapaciousness,  —  nothing  so  humble  and  retired  as  Co 
elude  their  incessant  activity.  Not  only  the  public  characters  of  states^ 
men,  and  the  private  conduct  of  public  men,  but  the  secret  actions  of 
obscure  and  lowly  individuals,  are  their  prey.  For  these  they  hunt  ihe 
shade  of  voluntary  seclusion, — seize  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  hunger,— 
drag  them  forth  into  the  blaze  of  day, —  and  tear  them  in  pieces,  to 
appease  that  gross  appetite  which  can  never  be  satiated. 

— ^ *  a  natura  sii  malv^gi^  c  rm 

Che  mm  noii  cm  pic  la  bnunosa  vqgtiii 
E  dopo  'I  pas  to  u  piii  fame  che  plra.** 

Is  It  that  in  our  times  slander  has  become  more  daring,  —  that  falsehood 
has  ceased  to  be  cowardly  ?  No. —  It  is  because  all  risk  of  punishment 
is  al  an  end,  and  the  lying  calumniator  of  private  worth  is  secured 
Hi^ainst  answering  tor  his  offence  by  the  same  law  which  confounds 
him  with  the  publisher  of  truth.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  prosecuting; 
—  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  periodical  work  being  prosecuted 
at  the  instance  of  a  private  party.  We  only  recollect  one  in  the 
course  of  many  years;  unless,  indeed,  another  is  to  he  mentioned, 
where  the  prosecution  was  dropt,  because  the  truth  of  the  statement 
complained  of  had,  after  the  bill  was  found,  become  quite  notorious, 
by  proceeding*  instituted  in  another  court*  As  long  as  the  law  stands 
upon  its  present  footing,  thi»  impunity  is  secured  to  libellers;  and  the 
trade  of  calumny  must  thrive  without  restraint.  Now.  as  the  only  way 
at  once  to  remove  the  gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  precluding 
all  inquiry  into  the  truth, — ^  to  promote  free  discussion  of  public 
measures  by  discouraging  oppressive  state  prosecutions,  —  and  to  pro- 
tect private  character  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  by  with- 
drawing the  obstacles  to  private  prosecutions,  it  is  proposed  to  allow 
the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any  alleged  libel  to  be  given 
Hti  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to  the  Jury,  among  other  things,  without 
I  calling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he  shall  have 
||iroved  his  statements  to  be  true.  We  sliall  proceed  to  examine  the 
I  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this  change  in  the  law. 

1*  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  change  does  not  go  far  enough, 

l^-for  that  the  proof  of  the  truth  should  in  every  case  be  a  defence, 

land  operate  as  a  justiticAtion.     But  to  pass  over  the  technical  answer 

which  arises  from  the  nature  of  pleading  in  criminal  coses,  wc  conceive 


•  Dantii,  Inf, 
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in  the  law,  any  other  instance  of  strictness  in  excluding  evidence  at 
all  simihir  to  the  case  before  us  ?  The  principle  upon  which  the 
question  *  true  or  false*  is  excluded,  is  this;  that  no  evidence  must 
be  admitted  which  is  not  conclusive;  and  we  will  venture  to  a&sertf 
that  any  thing  more  unlike  the  principles  of  judicial  inquiry,  in  all  other 
cases,  could  iiot  well  be  imagined.  Every  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, for  example,  h  of  necessity  made  up  of  parts,  each  of  which, 
taken  singly,  would  be  insignificant,  or  nearly  so.  Each  piece  of  evi- 
dence,  therefore,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  quite  indubitable; 
and  yet  the  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced  may  be  not  guilty  ;  and 
vet  that,  if  the  evidence  pointed  the  other  way,  he  must  be  innocent. 
Thus,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  near  the  spot  at  the  time  the  offence 
w^as  committed.  If  the  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  far  from  the 
spot,  the  question  would  be  decided  in  his  favour  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  guilty,  because  he  was  near  the  spot :  yet  as  this  is  a 
circumstance  pointing  in  the  direction  of  guilt,  it  is  most  properly 
allowed  to  be  proved  on  the  one  side,  and  disproved  on  the  other.  So 
in  civil  cases.  How  many  little  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  inquired 
into  in  questions  of  pedigree,  eacli  of  which  may  be  proved  with  hardly 
any  material  advancement  of  the  case^  and  disproved  without  the  very 
slightest  detriment  to  it !  —  conversations  in  the  family  —  old  notes  in 
family  bibles  ^ — similar  names  upon  tombstones,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
How  slowly  does  the  case  proceed  in  queslions  of  boundary,  where 
evidence  is  aliowed  —  indeed  it  is  almost  all  that  can  be  relied  upon  — 
of  antient  acts  of  ownership,  each  act  proving  hardly  any  thing  !  lliat 
the  claimants  ancestor  had  a  beast  for  some  little  time  upon  the  dis- 
puted ground,  and  was  not  interrupted,  is  good  evidence  ;  if  he  had 
Kept  it  there  in  spite  of  interruption,  it  would  have  been  better;  and 
still  more  satisfactory,  if  he  had  interrupted  successfully  the  ancestor 
of  the  adverse  party.  But  the  law  does  not  reject  even  the  lowest  and 
most  equivocal  of  these  proofs,  merely  because  it  slightly  aids  the 
inquiry,  and  because  it  is  much  less  decisive  than  others  would  have 
been.  Its  principle  is,  to  seek  for  the  best  evidence,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
applied  to  the  case  before  us  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  defendant.  You 
may  prove  tliat  all  you  have  published  is  quite  true,  and  still  you  may 
be  guilty :  nevertheless,  as  the  proof  may  help  you  a  little, —  as  it  is  a 
step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  your  acquittal,  it  is  open  to  you.  If 
you  fail  in  proving  it,  you  are  proved  guilty  :  if  you  succeed,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  you  can  complete  the  demonstration  of  your  inno- 
cence, or  whether  other  means  of  showing  your  guilt  do  not  remain? 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  more  nearly  the  cases  similar  to  the 
one  in  question,  where  the  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle  recom- 
mended. We  shall  find  that  they  come  nearer  thau  any  assignable 
distance. 

If  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  an  assault,  he  is  allowed  to  give  in 
evidence,  not  only  that  lie  committed  it  in  self  defence,  but  tliat  lie 
did  it  upon  provocation  ;  and  he  may  prove  all  the  particulars  of  the 
provocation*  Observe,  that  no  provocation  justifies  an  assault  in  U>e 
eye  of  the  law.  And  accordingly,  even  in  a  civil  action,  nothing  can 
he  pieaded  sUoTi  of  an  actual  assault  by  the  party  complaining,  though^ 
here  too,  circumstances  of  provocation  may  alwa3's  be  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  but  in  rhc  criminal  proceeding,  where  the  merits  of  the  prose- 
cutor  enter  for  nothing  into   the  c|uc8tionj  those  circumstances    are 
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allowed  to  be  proved,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  animm^  the  malice, 
which  is  the  main  question  for  the  Jury.  General  evidence  of  good 
character  is  in  all  criminal  cases  allowed,  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  probability  of  guiJt,  in  the  particular  instance,  is  lessened  by  such 
proof;  aJid  it  is  allowed,  even  ailer  the  most  precise  evidence  of  guilt 
in  that  instance  has  been  tendered,  mid  although  nothing  more  specific 
is  ofiered  to  rebut  it.  Even  under  such  circumstanceg,  the  law  does 
not  reject  this  most  slender  presumption,  or  forbid  the  defendant  from 
availing  Iiim^elf  of  it,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  descry  in  what 
minute  degree  his  case  is  bettered  by  it.  In  like  manner,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  show,  generally,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  knowing 
the  defendant,  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to  have  committed  the 
offence.  There  are  even  instances  where  more  detailed  evidence  of 
this  description  has  been  admitted.  Jn  Lord  Russeirs  trial,  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  was  examined  to  prove  that  his  habits  were  moral  and  religious; 
because  it  was  less  likely  that  a  man  of  this  cast  should  have  com- 
mitted treason.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  allowed,  in  1794,  to  give  in 
evidence  a  tract  published  by  him,  twelve  years  hcforci  upon  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  in  which  there  were  some  loyai  expressions;  upon 
this  ground,  that  the  charge  now  brought  against  him  was,  the  having 
made  parliamentary  reform  a  cloak  for  treasonable  designs. 

These  instances  carry  us  a  good  way  towards  our  conclusion ;  hut 
the  law  respecting  tibel  itself  brings  us  still  nearer:  for  it  appears 
that  in  that  law  evidence  is  every  thing  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
act,  except  only  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its  statements  !  If  an  inflam- 
matory passage  is  selected  for  prosecution,  and  read  in  proof,  the  most 
inviolable  rules  of  evidence  require  that  the  defendant  may  call  for, 
or  give  in  proof,  any  other  passage  of  the  same  composition.  The 
reason  given  for  this,  is,  that  the  passages  kept  back  may  explain  away 
those  put  forward  ;  and  so  they  may ;  and  so  they  probably  will,  in  a 
number  of  instances  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  contended,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
passage  adduced  is  so  manifestly  criminal,  that  no  part  of  the  con* 
text  could  explain  it  away.  For  instance,  suppose  an  elaborate  and 
powerful  exhortation  to  rebellion  in  one  part  of  a  work  ;  and  in 
another  part  an  admonition  to  loyalty,  accompanied  with  an  aver- 
ment that  the  inflammatory  passage  was  not  the  author's  opinion. 
We  caimot  imagine  any  one  passage  more  completely  bearing  upon 
and  counteracting  another;  and  yet  clearly  the  production  of  the 
seeond  leaves  the  publication  of  the  first  still  criminal  ;  it  goes  as 
little  towards  the  proof  of  innocence  as  the  truth  can  be  said  to  go  in 
the  most  extreme  case  that  we  can  put.  Nevertheless,  the  law  says, 
that  both  passages  shall  be  read  ;  first,  because  how  minute  soever  the 
light  thrown  by  the  second  upon  the  hrst,  still  not  a  glimmering  shall 
be  excluded  ;  secondly,  because,  unless  the  defendant  had  the  power 
to  bring  it  forward,  tlie  Jury  never  could  know  whether  the  first  pas- 
sage was  modified  or  explained  at  all,  or  in  what  way  it  was  modified; 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  the  rules  of  law  should  be  general,  and 
proceed  upon  the  bulk  of  instances,  and  not  upon  the  exccjitions  or 
extrenje  cases,  —  the  more  especially,  when  the  only  harm  that  is  done 
in  those  instances  is  (as  in  the  case  of  allowing  the  truth  to  be 
proved)  the  admission  of  evidence,  which  may  be  useless^  but  can 
never  do  any  mischief. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  still  contended^  tliat  this  rule  of  evidence 
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only  providet  for  the  entire  production  of  a  composition,  part  of  whtcK 
is  made  the  subject  of  prosecution^  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
extriDsick  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  proved^  though  they  only 
help  the  inquiry  into  the  guilt  of  the  ^ubhcation,  and  by  no  meaoa 
decide  the  question  either  way.  The  detendant  for  instance.  Is  allowed 
to  show,  that  the  publication  was  in  answer  to  an  attack  upon  himself; 
although  this  is  no  justification  in  a  civil  action,  nor  of  itself  a  defence 
to  the  prosecution  ;  but  it  throws  light  upon  the  intention^  and  tendii 
to  disprove  that  animuM  injuriandi  —  that  mens  rta^  without  which  the 
law  holds  no  man  guilty.  In  like  manner,  if  the  libel  was  published 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant's  lawful  private  afiairs,  he  may 
give  this  in  evidence.  Thus,  he  may  show  that  tt  was  written  in  answer 
to  a  letter  asking  the  character  of  the  prosecutor  as  a  servant.  Yet 
no  one  can  deny,  that  a  gross  libel  might  be  published  in  this  &ha|3e. 
As  this  case  has  been  actually  decided^  we  may  observe  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  maintain  it  for  law,  and  yet  refuse  evidence  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  libel ;  for,  suppose  the  defendant  proves 
that  he  gave  the  prosecutor's  character  upon  being  asked,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  prove  the  account  a  true  one, —  we  must  either  say,  iJiat  it 
is  no  libel  to  blacken  a  man*6  character  by  the  grossest  falsehoods,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry, —  or  we  must  say,  that  a  true  character  may  be 
libellous,  though  given  in  this  manner,  and  yet  admit  a_proof  ofihe 
manner  of  giving  it  to  be  important  in  the  inquiry.  This  is  most 
clearly  an  instance  where  the  circumstances  of  the  publication  are  far 
less  important  to  the  inquiry  than  the  truth  of  the  matters  published. 
Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  occasion  and  maxiner  of  the  pub- 
lication may  in  like  manner  be  given  in  evidence  on  either  side-  The 
purticular  time ;  the  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  the  events  alluded  to  in 
the  composition ;  the  situation  of  the  persons  mentioned ;  these,  and 
similar  circumstances,  are  generally  stated  in  the  averments  of  the 
information  or  indictment,  and  ihey  must  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor, 
and  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant. Yet,  of  themselves,  thev  decide  nothing  as  to  the  guilt :  they 
only  elucidate  the  nature  of  t)ie  alleged  libel,  and  the  animus  of  the 
publisher.  It  has  been  likewise  solemnly  decided,  that  there  is  nothing 
libellous  in  a  publication,  by  a  private  individual,  of  a  Parliamentary 
[luper  charging  the  prosecutor  with  treason.  This  was  ruled  upon  an 
application  for  a  criminal  information;  but,  a  fortiori ,  would  evidence 
lo  this  effect  have  been  admitted  upon  the  trial  ?  *  In  the  case  of 
/fcj-  V.  Creevei/f  evidence  was  to  have  been  given,  that  the  composition 
contained  a  correct  —  tliat  is,  a  tru^t  account  of  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  put  off  the  trial  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  a  member  of  thai  House,  the  witness  who  was  lo 
prove  It.  Had  the  evidence  tendered  been  incompetent,  the  motion 
would  have  been  refused ;  but  it  was  entertained,  and  only  waived 
upon  an  admissjion  by  the  prosecutor  that  the  account  was  a  true  one. 
The  case  afterwards  came  before  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  who 
held,  that  the  account  being  a  correct  one  did  not  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient defence  of  the  publication;  but  no  exception  whatever  was  taken 
to  the  competency  of  this  as  matter  of  evidence  for  the  Jury ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  argument   proceeded   upon  the  fact  as  admitted,  f 


•  Rex  V,  Wright,  8  T.  R.  297. 
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It  lias,  indeed,  been  solemnly  decided,  that  the  correctness  of  a 
report  given  in  a  newspaper,  oi  what  passed  in  a  court  of  justice, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  without  being  pleaded  to  an  action  for  a 
libel ;  and  that,  if  proved,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  action  :  —  a  position 
whieh  i.s,  perhapn,  too  large,  as  laid  down  absolutely  in  t!iat  ease  •  ; 
and  which,  accordingly,  received  some  modification,  both  in  Rejr  v. 
C^rervef/  and  in  Sft/ks  v,  Nokes^  f  where  it  was  said,  that  *  a  wanton 
*'  publication,  at  a  subsei|uent  period   of  a  trial,   hurtful  to   ttie  feel- 

*  jngs  of  the  parties,'  might  be  libellous;  but  the  Court  never 
timught  of  refusing,  in  such  a  case,  tlje  evidence  that  the  pub- 
lication was  correct ;  the  wantonness  was  to  be  proved  by  other 
considerations^ — as  the  time,  the  occasion,  &c. ;  and  tlie  correctness, 
so  far  from  being  excluded,  was  admitted,  to  throw  upon  the  party  com- 
plaining the  burtiien  of  proving  the  criminality  alittnde*  In  case  any 
doubt  should  remain  of  this  rule  applying  to  prosecutions  as  well  as 
actions,  it  has  been  recognized,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  liex  \\  Fisfier,  %  Mis  Lordship's  words  are  remarkable,  and 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  argument  which  we  have  been  main- 
taining.    *  Trials  at  \iiw,fhirh/  reported,  although  tliey  may  occasion- 

*  ally  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  have  been  held  to  be  privileged, 

*  Let  them  continue  so  privileged.     The  benefit  they  produce  is  great 

*  and  permanent ;  and  the  evil  that  arises  from  them   is  rare  and  inci- 

*  dental/  These  words  might  seem  to  go  beyond  tlie  principle  we  are 
supporting;  but,  of  course,  the  learned  Judge  could  not  mean  to  say, 
that  a  correct  report  of  a  trial  might  not,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  libellous;  the  dicttmi^  however,  and  the  admission  of  the  evidence 
to  which  it  refers,  clearly  show,  tluit,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  is 
always  competent  to  go  into  the  question,  whether  the  composition 
gives  a  true  account  oi  a  judicial  proceeding ;  and  that,  if  the  affirm- 
ative is  proved,  the  malice  of  the  publication  must  then  be  shown  by 
the  prosecutor  in  soaie  other  way,§ 
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•  Currre  t\  Walter,  1  Bos.  &  Pull.  525,  f  7  East,  504. 

:f  2  Campb.  N.  P.  374. 

kt  There  is  a  clLscrcpLincy,  uTit|iiestionably,  between  the  purport  of  the  language 
here  cited  and  the  report,  lioth  tn  XoA-es  v.  Styteif^  und  Rca-  v.  Crcctvy,  The  same 
diversity  is  to  be  observeil  in  the  latter  case  and  that  »f  Cttrriew  JValier  ;  the 
rule  in  which  certaiidy  ret|uires  some  limitation  ;  mid  we  conceive  that  the 
obstTvntions  in  the  text  furnish  it.  But  it  i»  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
observations  in  litx  v.  Crerveif  with  those  made  in  Rcjt  v.  Wright ;  and  indeed 
the  two  decisions  seem  themselves  at  variance.  Sec  particularly  the  argument  of 
Lawrence  J.  in  the  latter  case*  It  is  no  answer,  to  sn}  that  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee is  a  proceeding  of  the  whole  House  whcti  ordered  to  he  printed  for  tiic  wtc 
oftkt  fiirmoerg,  iind  that  a  speech  is  not  a  proceeding  of  the  House.  The  business 
of  the  House  consists  in  making  and  heiiriag  speeches  j)rincipally  ;  and  a  speech 
made  and  heard,  U  strictly  a  proceeding,  as  mucii  as  a  report  of  a  eoaimittec* 
The  printing;  of  the  report,  it  nui^^t  be  remembered,  was  the  act  oi'  an  nnautho> 
rized  individual.  To  print  the  speech  was  as  much  the  publication  of  a  proceed^ 
ins,  iis  to  print  the  report ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  lioth  puhlicatioas  w  ere  euuidly 
irregular,  and,  with  reference  to  the  House,  ctjiially  a  breach  of  its  privileges. 
There  arc  inntnnerahle  resolutions  to  this  etfect  m  the  Journals.  See  particularly 
Com.  Journ,  13  Apri/,  17:18^  where  the  pubUcation  of  the  proceedm^s  of  any 
committee  is  expressly  prohibited,  ft  may  further  be  reckoned  an  incousistency 
l>etwe€n  Hex  v,  Creevey  and  Rex  v.  Fisher,  and  indecti  Currie  v.  Walter,  that  the 
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~We  entreat  the  reader's  paiticakr  attention  to  the  import  of  the 
insuuioes  wlikh  we  have  just  now  detmiled.  Tbej  are  all  examples  of 
evidence  being  admitted  in  prosecutioiu  for  UbieU  to  prove  circum- 
•taocea  by  no  means  neceasariij  inferring  innocence  or  guilt,  but  merely 
tending  to  illustrate  this  point ;  circumstances  which  may  be  true,  and 
jet  the  composition  may  be  a  libel,  or  tier  rertd  ;  —  circumstances*  io 
shorty  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  truth  of  the  statemenU 
to  the  matter  at  Isauet — with  this  difference,  that  not  one  of  them, 
eeoerally  speaking,  is  half  so  intimately  connected  with  it.  The  de- 
feodant  is  alwajrs  allowed  to  read  other  parts  of  the  composatioci^ 
because  they  may  explain  away  the  libellous  passage, —  although  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  no  context  can  explain  it  away.  He  is  allowed 
to  prove  the  writing  which  called  forth  the  alleged  libel»  and  any  other 
circumstances  of  provocation, —  although  it  is  certain  that  no  provo- 
cation can  justify  a  libel.  He  is  allowed  to  show  that  the  libel  was 
published  io  answer  to  a  demand  of  information* — although  no  such 
occasion  will  justify  the  giving  false  information  of  an  injurious  nature. 
He  is  allowed  to  prove  that  the  publication  is  a  true  account  of  what 
passed  in  Parliament  or  in  a  court  of  justice, —  although  it  h  certain 
that  the  Hbef  is  not  the  less  one  for  having  been  originally  spoken  there  ; 
and  moreover,  that  no  man  can  publish  a  parliamentary'  proceeding 
without  committing  an  offence  against  the  law  of  Parliament,  which  is 
the  common  law  of  the  land*  Why,  then,  is  such  evideoce  allowed  ? 
It  is  not  necessarily  decisive  of  any  thing,  — it  may  be  all  taken  for 
granted  in  many  cases,  and  yet  the  defendant  may  be  guilty.  The 
prosecutor  may  say,  ^  Grant  that  your  composition  gives  a  true  account 

*  of  the  debate;  ^ttll,  to  publfsh   it  was  a  libel,  if  its  tendency  is  in- 

*  jurious  to  character  or  to   the   public   peace,  whether  it  originally 

*  passed  in  Parliament  or  not/  ^\liy  is  he  not  heard  to  say  so  ? 
Because  the  law  holds,  that  light  may  be  thrown  upou  the  motive,  the 
animus  of  the  publisher,  by  the  production  of  such  evidence  ;  and  that 
no  light  ought  to  be  shut  out.  Why,  then,  is  all  evideoce  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  composition  peremptorily  excluded  ? 
The  reason  given  is  exactly  that  which  exists  in  all  the  other  cases  ;  — 
it  is  said  that  those  statements  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  publication  may 
be  libellous.  But  this  reason  is  listened  to  in  none  of  those  casea.  It 
ii  only  allowed  to  operate  where  tlie  advantage  of  opening  the  door  to 
evidence  is  the  most  important;  where  the  harm  done  by  shutting  it  ia 
the  greatest ;  where  the  evils,  or  rather  the  risk  of  inconvenience  irom 
a  better  practice,  is  the  least  considerable. 

We  desire  to  rest  the  great  question  under  discussion  upon  the  argu- 
ment which  we  have  just  closed.  It  goes  directly  to  the  merits ;  it 
demonstrates,  both  that  the  investigation  of  the  truth  is  impeded,  in 
the  most  eminent  degree,  by  the  rule  of  law, —  and  Uiat  this  rule  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  analogy,  and  more  especially  with  the  rest  of  the  Libel 
law.  An  example  will  at  once  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  man  of  common  sense.  He  is  called  upon,  as  a  juror^ 
to  pronounce  whether  the  defendant  maliciously  or  innocetttfy  published 


House  of  Commons  is  particularly  spoken  of  as  a  court  of  judicature,  both  by 
Lord  Coke,  4  Imt.  23,  who  cites  G  Hen,  8.  t\  J 6.  to  show  th»t  the  clerk's  book 
is  8  record ;  and  more  dibtinctly  fay  one  of  the  learned  Judges  who  decided 
&€je  ¥.  Crccvey  —  vide  BurdeU  v.  Abkot^  li  EaUy  \^,  per  Buyity  J. 
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that  a  inan*s  iiithcr  was  hanged  : — ^can  he,  for  a  oioment,  doubt  that  his 
judgment  would  be  materially  afPectud  by  being  informed,  whether,  in 
fact,  tlie  mail  was  hanged,  or  the  whole  was  a  pure  invention?  The 
Jaw,  however,  calls  upon  him  to  pronoynce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  publication^  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  this  inforniatioo; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  proof  to  be  adduced  that  the  Btory 
was  told  upon  a  particular  occasion  ;  that  it  was  drawn  forth  by  another 
story  ;  that  it  was  previously  told  by  somebody  in  anotlier  place*  The 
only  thing  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into,  is  its  truth.*-*  Having, 
however,  given  the  fundamental  argument,  it  is  fit  that  we  examine  the 
question  in  some  other  points  of  view. 

The  rule  which  now  prevails  operates  most  injuriously  to  the  great 
interests  of  liberty,  and  of  good  government  in  general.  It  tends  to 
the  prevention  of  public  discussion,  beyond  all  the  fetters  that  ever 
were  invented  for  the  press.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  a  previous 
censureship  would  cramp  its  freedom  much  more  effectually.  In  that 
case,  the  writer  is  at  least  secure  that  what  he  is  allowed  to  publish 
cannot  afterwards,  with  the  varying  caprices  of  the  day,  or  changes  in 
the  ruling  powers,  rise  in  judgment  against  him.  He  hitbours  under  no 
anxiety:  he  is  either  at  once  preverited  from  publisliing,  or  he  knows 
that  he  is  safe.  The  uncertainty  of  our  Libel  law.— the  ^wjf  rar/um 
utqim  incognitum  which  regulates  this  vital  part  of  our  constitution,  is 
a  most  serious  evil.  No  man  can  tell  wliether  he  shall  be  punislied  for 
daring  to  discuss  the  measures  of  Government  freely  and  fairly,  or  not : 
and  a  great  part  of  the  uncertainty  is  owing  to  the  maxim,  that  the 
truth  may  not  be  proved-  If  it  could,  the  author  would  be  pretty 
secure  against  any  prosecution  for  a  writing  upon  public  affairs;  or,  if 
prosecuted,  he  would  have  little  to  fear  from  the  result.  As  far  as  the 
tacts  bear  him  out,  he  might  safefy  go ;  and  his  only  care  would  be  to 
avoid  misstatements,  and  to  keep  some  proportion  between  the  vehe- 
mence of  t!je  invective  and  the  conduct  against  which  it  was  pointed. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  something  quite  revolting  in  the  powers 
given  to  rulers.  A  minister  of  state,  who  has  committed,  in  the  iiice 
of  day,  the  grossest  injustice  or  oppression,  or  whose  incapacity  has 
been  testified  by  the  most  notorious  blunders,  may  unblushingly  avow 
his  wrongs  or  his  incapacity,  and  punish  whoever  conscientiously  and 
calmly  states  it  to  the  country ;  or  he  may  obtain  the  same  end,  by 
denying  with  still  greater  effrontery  what  is  indubitably  true,  but  what 
he  knows  must  not  be  proved.  The  utmost  readiness  to  prosecute, 
accordingly,  has  at  different  limes  been  found,  in  persons  conscious  that 
the  truth  only  had  been  proclaimed  against  them.  Thus,  informations, 
to  the  amount  of  above  twenty,  were  once  filed  against  persons  who  had 
accused  a  public  officer  of  malversation ;  and  these  would  no  doubt 
have  been  tried  without  the  possibdity  of  the  facts  being  proved,  had 
not  events  in  the  mean  time  occurred  which  made  that  officer  resign. 
These  events  showed,  that  bad  the  trials  gone  on,  the  defendants  wouhl 
have  been  convicted  for  publishing  statements  not  destitute  of  founds* 
tion,  though  ijicapahle,  by  law,  of  being  proved. 

Some  persons  affect  to  see  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  in  an  unlimited  discussion 
of  public  measures.  But  the  rule  for  which  we  are  contending  would 
not  remove  all  bounds  from  the  discussion  ;  because  the  defendant 
might  still  be  convicted,  although  he  bad  proved  hia  facts.  We  are 
willing)  however,  to  admit,  that  its  adoption  would  greatly  extend  those 
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irregalaHy  and  indi/ectlj,  on  the  criaL 
fNMiBcntljr  operate  to  prevent 
M  prcaoit,  the  defendaat*  thoi^ 
mtf  thSam ;  hitt  were  firoof  aOo«red«  no  iifi|Ht 
mMleirtaCen ;  the  indoceaieiit  to  lieace  woold  lie 
Vtmtu  of  diacoMiofi  greatly  esilarged.    In  tivtlb,  we 
anil  3iik,  what  danger  can  ever  reaah  fran  the 
of  public  meaaiirei?     In  what 
wliicH  ought  to  fear  it?     '  My 

'  worth  preaervlog  if  ii  cannot  ctaad  agaiaat  p^^ahot.*  The 
uaiirpert  accordiogij,  trusted  to  the  strong  arm  of  power« 
proaecoted  for  libels.  Bat  a  good  governmeot,  founded 
principles,  and  planted  in  the  hearts  (if  the  people  by  the 
confctted  upon  tfaeoit  wotild  have  far  less  to  fear  from  papi 
the  tniiitary  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who,  after  all^  lived  to  leel  that  tlie 
nreis  is  the  appointed  scourge  of  evil  rulers,  when  it  dated  to  tell  him, 
m  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the  people  could  only  enter  upon  the 
inheritance  of  their  birth  n'ght  by  his  death.*  To  hamper  the  preaa 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  usurper*  or  a  wretched  and  incapable 
ruler:  a  just  ana  lawful  government  may  safely,  and  even  advanlage- 
otislv,  encourage  the  freest  discussion.  The  in^aeoce  of  those  at  uie 
llOM  of  affiurs  secures  them  at  least  an  attentive  hearing  in  tbeir  own 
defence ;  it  etisurea  them  abo  the  support  o€  a  portion  of  the  press. 
Even  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  they  nave  so  many  circtimstancea  in 
their  favour,  that  it  requires  all  the  native  vigour  of  truth,  aided  by 
time,  to  prevail  against  them.  If  they  are  ia  the  right,  how  much 
more  safely  may  tbey  truBt  tlieir  support  to  reason,  and  rest  Ba;tiafied 
with  repelling  or  retorting  the  attack  by  weapons  of  the  same  land? 
What  is  there  so  very  captivating  in  error  —  what  so  bewitching  in 
excessive  violence — what  so  attractive  in  gro«s  and  palpable  injustice 
—  as  to  make  those  tremble,  who  stand  firm  in  the  consciousness  of 
being  right  ?  Surety  truth  and  sense  have,  at  the  least,  an  equal  chance 
in  this  contest :  and  if  the  refutation  of  sophistry  may  be  entrusted  to 
argument,  the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  literary  excesses  may  be 
left  to  good  taste,  without  much  fear  of  their  provmg  hurtful  to  any 
cause  but  that  which  they  are  intended  to  befriend.  The  only  risk 
that  just  and  wise  rulers  can  incur  from  discussion,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consequences  of  its  restriction.  Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best 
measures,  the  purest  systems  of  government,  have  same  reason  to  fear* 
No  rules  of  law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  from  getting  out ; 
ami,  if  a  blunder  is  accidentally  committed,  the  less  free  the  press  is, 
the  more  likely  are  distorted  and  exaggerated  statements  to  prevail. 
A  people  kept  in  the  dark  are  sure  to  be  easily  disquieted  ;  every  breath 
makes  them  start ;  all  objects  appear  in  false  shapes ;  anxiety  and  alarm 
spread  rapidly  without  a  cause ;  and  a  government,  whose  conduct 
might  bear  the  broadest  glare  of  day,  may  be  shaken  by  the  delusiuna 
which  have  sprung  from  unnecessary  concealment*     There  are  a  few 
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supposeable  cases,  in  which  such  a  government  may  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  the  truth  frora  being  published;  but  tliey  are  rare  in  the 
extreme,  and  nearly  exceptions  to  the  rule-  There  cm\  be  no  case  in 
which^  when  the  truth  has  been  published,  it  can  be  its  interest  to 
prevent  it  from  being  proved  upon  the  publinhed  triaL 

The  present  law,  excluding  such  evidence,  produces  the  worst  pos- 
sible effects  in  another  and  most  important  pomt  of  view.  It  destroys 
the  best  protection  which  private  character  can  have>  and  greatly 
proTnotes  the  abuse  or  licentiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  only  quarter 
m  which  it  is  to  be  dreaded  —  its  inroads  upon  the  comfort  of  indivi- 
duals, A  very  little  attention  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  law  in 
question  will  evince  the  truth  of  this  position.  When  a  man's  character 
is  attacked  by  a  libel,  the  law  gives*  him  two  modes  of  proceeding.  He 
may  bring  his  action  of  damages  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained;  or  he 
may  prosecute  criminally,  for  the  punishment  of  the  traducer.  Before 
proceeding  further,  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  distinction  which 
js  said  to  exist  technically  between  the  object  of  these  two  proceedings, 
and  upon  which  much  reasoning  is  grounded:  the  one  is  called  a 
remedy,  and  the  other  a  punishment ;  the  private  party  is  said  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  former,  but  the  public  only  are  deemed  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  latter.  Theoretically  speaking,  it  perhaps  is  so  ;  but  the 
practice  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  principle,  that  its  operation 
can  now  hardly  be  traced.  If  the  private  party  has  no  interest  in  the 
prosecution,  why  is  he  always  the  prosecutor?  Strictly,  indeed,  any  one 
else  has  the  same  right  to  prosecute  ;  but,  in  fact,  we  know  that  the 
injured  person  alone  institutes  proceedings;  and  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  nothing  would  be  more  hopeless  than  a  prosecution  for  a  libel 
commenced  by  a  third  party;—  if  the  person  libelled  were  not  brouglit 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  no  bill  would  be  found ;  or  if,  by  any  miracle, 
the  defendant  were  put  upon  his  trial,  an  acquittal  would  be  certain. 
But  how  is  it  in  applications  for  a  criminal  information  ?  These  are  tis 
mucli  for  the  interest  of  the  public  as  proceedings  by  indictment ;  and 
yet  every  part  of  the  practice  regarding  them  is  founded  upon  tlie 
analogy  to  cases  of  an  individual  interest.  No  information  ever  was 
granted,  except  upou  the  oath  of  tfie  party  complaining,  and  upon  an 
application  from  himself,  or  some  one  authorized,  by  connection  with 
him,  to  apply  in  his  behalf.  He  must  come  rectus  in  curia,  and  swear  to 
the  falsehood  of  the  libel,  as  if  he  sought  for  compensation  in  damages  ; 
otherwise  he  is  told  that  the  court  will  not  interfere,  but  leave  him  to 
the  ordinary  proceeding.  The  interference  is  thus  termed  cjinwrdinari/^ 
and  is  treated  as  a  favour  to  the  party  applying ;  whereas,  if  he  only 
applied  in  behalf  of  the  public,  his  own  merits  would  be  out  of  the 
cpiestion,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel  being  quite  immaterial 
in  criminal  proceedings,  the  information  should  be  granted  without  any 
regard  to  the  matter.  He  is  also  required  to  waive  his  right  of  action, 
which,  \^  the  criminal  proceeding  were  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  and 
foreign  to  his  ow^n  interest,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  He  is 
likewise  liable  to  costs  if  he  fails.  But  in  proceedings  by  indictment, 
practically  speaking,  the  prosecutor  is  in  nearly  ilie  same  predicament 
as  to  waiving  his  action ;  for  if  he  has  prosecuted  to  conviction,  he  can  ■ 
never  expect  to  recover  more  tlian  nominal  damages  ;  and,  if  the  de-  I 
fendant  has  been  acquitted,  no  lawyer  would  strongly  recommend  going 
on  with  the  action  at  aM.  He  may  likewise  niake  himself  liable  to 
costs,  if  he  prefers  having  the   trial  in  one  court   at  one  tiniCj  rather 
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than  aaother,  althougli  such  preference  is,  ftrictly  speakiog,  as  much 
for  the  public^  and  as  httle  for  his  own  interest,  as  any  other  part  of 
the  proceeding.  We  can,  therefore,  bare  no  hesitation  in  viewing  both 
the  action  and  prosecution  a«  remedies  given  for  ihjury  offered  to 
character,  not  indeed  both  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  a  )oss»  bat 
both  in  the  light  of  reparation,  vindication,  recovery.  Let  us  see, 
then,  in  what  manner  the  exclusion  of  evidence  operates  upon  this 
right  to  reparation. 

if  an  action  is  brought,  the  party,  no  doubts  defies  his  traducer  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  charge,  —  and,  so  far,  he  saves  his  honour.  But 
unless  he  is  a  person  of  high  rank»  or  unle^  the  defendant  is  such  m 
one,  or  unless  some  high  names  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  trans* 
action,  he  obtains  a  very  paltry  sum  by  the  verdict.  In  ail  ordinary 
questions  of  this  sort.  Juries  lean  against  heavy  damages ;  and  only 
award  considerable  sums  when  they  are  dazzled  with  sounding  tides, 
or  great  fame  and  notofiety.  A  private  gentleman  may  think  himself 
well  off  if  he  leaves  the  comt  with  a  verdict  sufficient  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  taxed  costs  and  the  real  expenses  of  the  action  : 
he  retires  with  the  saitslactioii  of  having  had  his  character  estimated 
in  the  currency  of  the  cooniry,  and  his  neighbours  are  Informed  that  it 
is  w  orth  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  There  is  something  revolting  iii 
this  proceeding  to  a  person  of  any  delicacy  or  high  sense  of  honour ; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  except  when  the  reason 
presently  to  be  given  renders  it  a  matter  of  hard  necessity.  Then  how 
does  such  an  action  operate  upon  the  libeller,  even  when  he  pays  con- 
siderable damages  ?  A  little  of  that  gain  is  wrung  from  him,  which  he 
has  been  making  by  his  infamous  art«  He  has  coined  an  honest  man  s 
character  tnto  money,  and  he  is  made  to  refund  a  per-centage  :  he  livea 
upon  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour's  reputation,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  let  that  neighbour  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  own  fame.  Besides,  it 
is  manifest  that  this  kind  of  proceeding  encourages  the  worst  species 
of  detraction,  that  of  wealthy  and  powerful  persons,  who  lurk  behind 
the  backs  of  desperate  men,  and  set  them  on  to  stab  the  reputation  of 
their  adversaries :  —  the  penalty  is  easily  paid,  and  the  offence  as  safely 
repeated* 

Thus,  on  every  account,  a  prosecution,  as  it  is  the  onfy  nwde  of  inBici- 
ing  a  fit  punishment,  is  the  best  mode  of  seeking  reparation ;  or  rather,  it 
would  be  the  best  mode,  but  for  the  rule  of  law*  in  question.  By  virtue 
of  that  law,  however,  it  gives  no  assertion  of  innocence ;  it  flings  out 
no  defiance  to  the  traducer;  it  rather  admits  that  the  charge  is  founded 
in  truth.  When  the  man  whose  character  has  been  attacked  prosecutes 
criminally,  he  is  believed  to  be  afraid  of  challenging  inquiry ;  he  is 
supposed  to  confess,  if  not  that  all  the  charge  is  true,  yet  that  there  is 
a  part  of  it  founded  on  fact,  —  that  all  is  not  right,  —  that  there  is  some 
rotten  or  tender  point,  which  will  not  bear  probing ;  and,  in  so  delicate 
an  affair  as  honour,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  such  an  idea  is  decisive 
against  the  prosecution.  By  commencing  it,  he  sets  the  example,  if 
not  of  giving  up  his  fame,  at  least  of  breathing  upon  it ;  and  that  is 
quite  sufficient.  The  consequence*  in  fact,  is,  that  prosecutions  are  not 
undertaken;  that  private  character  is  daily  attacked  with  perfect  im- 
punity; that  professed  calumniators,  who  gratify  the  malignity  of  their 
patrons,  or  pander  for  tlie  base  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  drive  their 
dishonest  trade  in  full  security  ;  and  that  the  most  unbridled  licentious- 
ness is  known  to  pollute  the  press,  m  every  department,  except  that  in 
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which  it  would  be  harmless,  at  a  time  when  the  powers  of  Government 
are  exerted  with  the  greatest  rigoor  to  check  every  deviatioa  from  the 
straight  hne  in  the  discussion  of  pubHc  mcasurest  where  hardly  any 
extravagance  could  prove  ImrtfuL  Mariy  years  have  elapsed  since 
periodical  publications  have  been  carried  on  upon  the  avowed  plaa 
of  purveying  slander  for  the  prurient  appetite  of  the  vulgar,  in 
whatever  rank  of  life.  Daily  papers  have  subsisted  upon  the  gains  of 
this  sordid  traffic  for  a  length  of  time  which  ahnost  affords  an  antidote 
to  their  venom.  Death  itself  hardly  walks  abroad  more  unceasingly 
than  the  spirit  of  defamation  goes  its  rounds  in  the  community,  llie 
reptiles  that  atteiid  him  do  not  prey  more  indiscriminately  upon  the 
noblest  remains,  than  the  vermin  of  the  press  upon  tlie  fairest  names, 
Nothing  is  so  exalted  as  to  be  above  their  audacity,  — nothing  so  sacred 
as  to  scare  their  rapaciousnessi  —  nothing  so  humble  and  retired  as  to 
elude  their  incessant  activity*  Not  only  the  public  characters  of  states- 
men, and  the  private  conduct  of  public  men,  but  the  secret  actions  of 
obscure  and  lowly  individuals,  are  their  prey.  For  these  they  hunt  the 
shade  of  voluntary  iicclusi on, — seize  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  hunger, — 
drag  tliem  forth  into  the  blaze  of  day, —  and  tear  them  in  pieces,  to 
appease  that  gross  appetite  which  can  never  be  satiated. 

— *  a  natura  si  malvagia  e  riu 

Che  mai  aon  em  pie  la  braiiiosa  vegVm 
E  tlopo  'I  pasto  u  piu  fame  che  pira.** 

Is  it  that  in  our  times  slander  has  become  more  daring,  —  that  falsehood 

has  ceased  to  be  cowardly  ?    No It  is  because  all  risk  of  punishment 

is  at  an  cud,  aud  the  lying  calumniator  of  private  worth  is  secured 
against  answering  for  his  offence  by  the  same  law  wliich  confounds 
him  with  the  publisher  of  truth.     No  one  ever  thinks  of  prosecuting; 

—  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  periodical  work  being  prosecuted 
at  the  instance  of  a  private  party*  We  only  recollect  one  in  the 
course  of  many  years;  unless,  indeed,  another  is  to  be  mentioned, 
where  the  prosecution  wtis  dropt,  because  the  truth  of  the  statement 
complained  of  had,  after  the  bill  was  found,  become  quite  notorious, 
by  proceedings  instituted  Ui  another  court.  As  long  as  the  law  stands 
upon  its  present  footing,  this  impunity  is  secured  to  libellers;  and  the 
trade  of  calumny  must  thrive  without  restraint.  Now,  as  the  only  way 
at  once  to  remove  the  gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  precluding 
all  inquiry  into  the  truth,  —  to  promote  free  discussion  of  public 
measures  by  discouraging  oppressive  state  prosecutions,  — and  to  pro- 
tect private  character  from  the  licentiousnesa  of  the  press,  by  with- 
drawing the  obstacles  to  private  prosecutions,  it  is  proposed  to  allow 
the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any  alleged  libel  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to  the  Jury,  among  other  things*  without 
calling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant^  because  he  shall  have 
proved  his  statements  to  be  true.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this  change  in  the  law. 

1.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  change  does  not  go  far  enough, 

—  for  that  the  proof  of  the  trutli  should  in  every  case  be  a  defence, 
and  operate  as  a  justitication.  But  to  pass  over  the  technical  answer 
which  arises  from  the  nature  of  pleading  in  criminal  cases,  we  conceive 
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tkart  there  b  ai  Bwit  nfaftaBml  rcafoa  for  oolj  aOowin^  the  eTi<ieiice  to 
go  Uf  the  Jurj,  xod  \acwia^  thesr  TerrEct  free.  In  attacks  opoo 
pfiraie  character,  the  poblicatsoo  of  vhal  if  ftricd j  tnie  mar  be  bi^I j 
enonr^.  No  octe  haa  a  right  to  ransack  the  secret  life  and  prnrate 
habtu  of  anr  naan,  aod  bold  them  op  to  poblsc  tkv.  To  poblish  eren 
hb  co?Mreaied  rices,  thus,  u  an  injarT  done  to  hira  and  to  societj. 
Even  for  these  vices,  so  loog  at  he  cooceals  them,  he  has  a  right  to 
MDpanitT,  if  ther  o^Efod  against  no  posztiTe  bv.  Still  more  doo  this 
remark  applj  to  mere  frailties  €€  a  nature  nsore  or  less  retiial.  Bat  a 
man  mzj  be  rendered  ridicoloas  br  the  bare  poblicatioo  of  things,  in 
themsekes  neither  the  objects  of  ceosare  nor  of  contempt :  things 
hardi J  concealed,  at  least  onlj  concealed  from  decorom  or  a  sense  of 
dignitj,  and  which  every  man  is  conscious  €€,  the  publicity  of  which 
alone  makes  them  appear  ridicoloas.  To  describe  minotely  the  whole 
JHe  of  any  one,  for  a  oay  or  two,  would  render  him  somewhat  ridiculous, 
akhougb  he  might  have  done  nothing  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed ; 
nay,  nothing  which  he  could  hare  avoided.  Therefore,  the  mere  exact- 
ness of  the  statement  may  possibly  be  no  defence.  In  cases  of  public 
Ubel,  it  i%  indeed  less  easy  to  conceive  bow  a  publication  of  the  truth 
should  be  criminal.  Suppose,  however,  there  were  no  such  instance  — 
the  line  between  public  and  private  libels  cannot  be  drawn  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  take  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  prosecution,  it 
is  well  known  that  an  individual  may  prosecute  for  a  public  offence.* 
But,  that  there  are  public  libels,  properly  so  called,  which  may  be 
criminal,  though  true,  is  easily  shown.  The  mstances  are,  no  doubt,  rare, 
but  they  exist.  It  may  be  libellous  to  state,  in  an  inflammatory  way, 
that  which,  if  plainly  stated,  would  be  innocent ;  as,  to  address  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  about  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  of  soldiers 
about  pay.  It  may  be  libellous  to  address  to  particular  classes  a  plain 
statement  of  that  which,  published  generally,  would  be  innocent,  as  to 
disperse  it  among  a  mob  or  an  army.  It  may  be  libellous  to  state, 
even  plainly,  truths  of  a  delicate  nature  at  a  peculiar  crisis,  — as, 
daring  an  invasion,  a  rebellion,  or  a  mutiny.  Finally,  there  are  certain 
truths  (but  the  number  is  extremely  small)  of  so  peculiarly  delicate 
a  nature,  that  the  plainest  statement  of  them  at  any  time  would  be 
libellous;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  the  reigning  Sovereign; — his  right  to 
the  Crown  generally;  —  his  political  conduct,  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
^onsible ;  —  his  private  conduct,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice.  In 
all  such  cases  the  truth  is  evidently  not  of  itself  a  defence ;  it  enters 
indeed  into  the  question  of  malice,  and  is  favourable  to  the  defendant 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  acquit  him.  In  all  these,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  falsehood  of  the  statement  is  decisive  of  guilt. 
Therefore,  this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Jury,  with  other  circum- 
stances of  evidence  as  to  the  malice  or  purity  of  die  publication. 

2.  The  objections  most  likely,  however,  to  be  relied  upon,  come  from 
those  who  hold,  that  the  change  proposed  goes  too  far.  Their  principal 
argument  is,  that  a  libel  is  punishable,  because,  without  any  regard  to 
the  truth  of  its  contents,  it  tends  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Now  we  venture  to  assert,  that  this  is  not  the  ground  of  the  punish- 
ment, in  any  other  manner  than  many  other  fictitious  principles  have 


*  The  Dean  of  h>t.  Asaph's  case  was  a  private  prosecution   for  a   State 
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been  stated  as  tlie  technical  groundg  of  judicial  pmceediags,  which 
unc^uestionablv  depend  upon  very  different  considerations.  Thus«  in 
actions  of  [^eduction,  the  technical  ground  i&  the  supposed  loss  of  the 
daughter's  service,  or  the  wile's  society.  Yet  the  practice  is,  in  the 
Ibniier  case,  to  award  damages  in  proportion  to  the  injury  of  the 
parent's  feelings,  without  the  least  regaru  to  a  pecuniary  loss,  which  is 
always  least  where  the  real  injury  sustained,  and  the  damages  recovered, 
are  the  greatest ;  in  the  latter  case,  damages  are  given  where  the  parties 
lived  separated  by  voluntary  agreement,  and  no  loss  of  society  could 
occur*;  they  are  given,  too,  with  a  reference  to  many  other  circum- 
stances unnoticed  in  the  technical  fiction  of  the  law.  To  contend  that 
a  libel  is  criminal,  only  because  it  endangers  the  Kings  peace,  is  ex- 
actly as  absurd  as  to  hold,  that  the  seduction  of  a  nobleman's  daughter 
is  no  injury,  while  the  same  act,  committed  in  a  peasant*s  family,  is  a 
serious  wrong.  In  truth,  bolli  the  one  principle  and  the  other  are  fic- 
tions; and  ought  to  be  laid  aside  when  they  impede  justice  instead  of 
assisting  it, —  the  only  ground  upon  which  fictions  are  admitted.  In 
the  civil  action,  the  practice  has  so  i)ir  moditicd  the  principle,  as  to 
make  its  original  absurdity  harmless:  in  the  criminal  proceeding,  we 
must,  it  seems,  cling  to  the  fiction  in  order  to  do  injustice*  Tor,  it  is 
must  material  to  be  observed,  thnt  where  an  adherence  to  the  fiction 
would  lead  to  mercy,  it  is  wholly  abandoned.  If  it  were,  for  example, 
urged  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  l\mu  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  no  reasonable  apprehension  could  he  entertained  of  the  peace 
being  broken,  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  topic  would  be  treated  with 
indignation,  although  the  defendant  is  all  the  while  held  to  have  been 
convicted  of  an  ol!ence«  solely  because  his  act  tended  to  a  breach  of 
the  (leace.  In  like  manner,  the  fiction  is  lost  sight  of  when  topics  of 
aggravation  are  brouglit  forward  from  the  high  rank  of  the  person  de- 
famed, and  his  pure  and  spotless  character.  Then  what  becomes  of  the 
care  taken  of  the  King's  peace,  when  a  man  may  make  the  most  calum* 
nious  charges  against  liis  neighbour  to  a  multitude  of  ten  thousand 
persons  by  word  of  mouth,  thai  is,  with  all  the  aids  and  incentives  of 
eloquence,  and  no  punishment  whatever  can  be  inflicted  upon  him? 
Hut  to  show  at  once  that  the  fiction  is  not  the  real  ground  of  the  pro- 
ceeding against  hbels,  let  the  heavy  punisfnneuts  inflicted  upon  an  act 
thus  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  be  compared  with  the  trifling 
penalties  attendant  upon  the  actual  breach,  and  no  doubt  will  remain 
that  the  principle  now  under  consideration  is  wholly  obsolete.  In  truth, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  more  inconsistent 
with  the  analogies  of  the  law,  tlian  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  nature 
of  the  otfence  for  the  grounds  of  punishment*  It  is  absurd  in  itself. 
For,  why  not  at  once  admit  ibe  destruction  of  a  mans  reputation  to  be 
a  crime?  Why  deny  to  character  a  protection  so  largely  aftbrded  to 
every  other  possession  which  we  enjoy  ?  Why  hold  the  person  guilt les« 
who  destroys  the  peace  of  a  family,  and  ruins  the  fame  of  its  most  vir- 
tuous members, —  when  the  stealing  of  fjye  shillings  in  the  house  they 
inhabit  is  punishable  with  death  ?  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  other 
principles  of  the  law  of  libel;  for  the  same  person  who  cannot  prosecute 
ibr  the  injury  done  to  his  character,  as  such,  may  bring  his  action  and 

*  The  cases  of  Wrcden  v.  TurnbuU^  and  Chambers  w  Cmilfieid,  seem  to  throw 
dcMibt  on  this;  but  the  law,  as  stated,  is  now  received  generally,  especially  i 
Chamftrrla^e  V.  Btoom fields 
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have  that  %'ery  injury  valued  in  money.  Surely  not  anotlier  word  needs 
be  offered  to  prove  tbiit  the  attack  upon  reputation,  and  not  ihe  dangers 
to  the  King's  peace,  ibrms  the  real  ground  of  criniinahty  in  all  such 
cases. 

9.  It  is  said,  that  if  a  roan  has  any  charge  to  bring  against  another, 
he  should  prefer  it  in  the  forms  which  the  law  prescribes,  for  the  pur- 
pose  ot  bringing  him  to  punishment.  But  how  does  this  apply  to 
charges  which  arc  neither  the  subject  of  prosecution  or  of  impeach- 
ment? To  pubhsh,  for  example,  that  a  person's  father  was  tried  for 
felony,  or  convicted,  or  executed,  is,  according  to  the  law,  in  its  strict- 
ness, a  libel ;  aud  the  publisher  may  be  prosecuted ;  nor  can  he  give 
evidence  that  his  account  h  correctly  true.  Yet  it  might  be  very 
useful  to  publish  this  statement  in  certain  circumstances,  though  in 
others  it  might  be  undoubtedly  criminal :  and  we  contend  that,  upon 
these,  but  chiefly  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement,  the 
complexion  of  the  act  must  always  depend.  But  in  no  circumstances 
could  it  be  said,  that,  instead  of  publishing  the  account,  the  author 
should  have  prosecuted.  Then,  as  to  public  measures*  not  to  mention 
the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  a  statesman  may  be  highly  blame - 
able,  without  committing  an  impeachable  offence;  can  any  one,  with  a 
grave  face,  contend,  that,  instead  of  exposing  official  delinquency  by 
means  of  the  press,  a  political  writer  should  institute  an  impeachment — 
a  parliamentary  proceeding  competent  only  to  members  of  parliament, 
nay,  in  fact,  competent  only  to  a  majority  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature?  This  would,  indeed,  be  an  agreeable  arrangement  for 
the  public  servants;  they  might  well  feel  secure  in  their  places,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  the  destruction  of  their  country  at  their  leisure, 
if  they  were  never  to  hear  the  voice  of  censure  until  it  was  recorded  in 
the  votes  of  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  the  membertj.  But  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  not  more  absurd  in  itself  than  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Who  ever  thought  of  telling  a 
man,  who  had  beaten  another  in  self-defence,  that  he  ought  to  have 
submitted  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  indicted  for  the  battery*  or 
brought  his  action  of  daujages  ?  This  argument  was  never  even  used 
in  answer  to  a  case  of  verbal  provocation*  But  we  are  told,  that  some 
latitude  is  allowed  to  the  topic  of  self  defence,  and  others  in  the  nature 
of  it,  in  order  to  repress  aggression  and  insult,  and  prevent  persona 
from  beginning  an  affray.  iS'ow  we  contend  for  the  controul  of  a  free 
press,  that  is,  a  press  free  to  discuss  all  subjects  fit  for  the  public  eye — 
privileged  to  tell  all  truths  which  it  concerns  the  public  to  knoiv —  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  ground*  It  gives  individuals  a  power  of  exposing 
and  punishing  offences,  which  no  other  vengeance  can  reach,  and 
which  each  ijidividual  hai  an  interest  in  repressing — ^  assaults  upon  our 
liberties  by  bad  rulers  —  inroads  upon  public  morals,  by  glaring  and 
ostentatious  impropriety  of  conduct  —  insults  to  common  senate  and 
good  taste,  by  bad  authors, 

4.  The  most  nlausible  objection  to  the  measure  proposed,  however^ 
IS,  that  it  would  enable  a  malicious  person  to  give  evidence  of  his 
neighbour's  most  private  affairs,  and  to  drag  into  a  court  of  justice 
failings,  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  public.  Now,  let  the  present 
state  of  the  law  be  regarded  with  a  view  to  this  objection*  The  libeller 
may  publish  at  the  riitk  of  an  action  being  brought,  in  which  he  cau 
juHtif^,  and  give  the  very  evidence  to  which  the  objection  refers  —  at 
liie  ntk,  which  iu  fact  amounts  to  nothings  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 
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The  result  ia,  then,  that  the  frailties  may  now  be  publinhed  without  the 
least  danger  to  the  hbeller^ —  and  nothing  worse  could  happen  were  the 
law  changed;  for  the  utmost  evil  to  the  party  injured  would  only  be, 
that  he  nifght  be  deterred  from  proiiccuting  by  fear  of  the  evidence 
being  offered,  while  he  is  more  effectually  prevented  from  adopting 
this  course,  as  the  law  now  stands,  by  the  admi«sion  of  the  truth  which 
a  prosecution  implies.  Rut  it  is  to  be  obsened,  that  almost  all  the 
failings  alluded  to  are  of  so  private  a  nature  as  to  elude  proof;  and  he 
who  had  maliciously  proclaimed  them  would  find  it  impossible  to  prove 
them,  if  the  law  permitted  the  prosecutor  to  defy  him;  so  that  the 
change  would  only  operate  in  cases  of  a  less  delicate  nature^  where  the 
ou  est  ion  of  '  true  or  false  *  is  more  decisive  of  the  ^uilt  or  innocence  of 
the  publication.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  Injurious  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  this  question  in  all  prosecutions,  whether  for 
public  or  private  libels.  Tlie  defcndai»t  cannot  prove  the  truth,  though 
all  he  has  written  be  ever  so  true.  But  for  this  very  reason  he  is  per- 
mitted to  hint,  to  insinuate,  to  fling  out,  that,  %vere  he  allowed,  he  could 
show  this  or  that ;  to  remind  the  Jury  (in  a  private  prosecution)  that 
the  party  injured  might  have  brought  his  action,  hau  he  chose  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  justification  being  pleaded:  in  .State  prosecutions,  to  enter 
into  many  extraneous  discussions,  themselves  not  always  very  regular 
or  very  innocent ;  to  call,  and  often  with  success,  for  an  acquittal,  chiefly 
because  of  tliis  defect  in  the  law,^ — and  all  this  without  the  least  waru" 
irtg  given  to  the  opposite  party.  What  is  the  consequence?  Lxactly 
thiit  which  always  follows  absurd  or  unjust  rigour  in  matters  of  juris- 
prudence. Tlie  great  front  door  exposed  to  view  being  sliut,  irregular 
unobserved  avenues  are  opened,  through  which  |jart  of  the  muttcra 
intended  to  be  excluded  find  their  wny,  most  unfairly  for  all   innocent 

iianies,  and  most  favourably  for  the  guilty,  who  contrives  to  confound 
lis  case  with  theirs.  The  defence  of  the  man  who  has  written  nolhlne 
but  the  truth  is  crippled ;  he  must  indirectly  allude  to  what  he  eoutd 
plainly  prove.  The  character  of  the  prosecutor  i*  hinted  away  by 
tnj^inuations.  which  he  can  neither  refute  by  evidence,  nor  put  down  by 
a  broad  defiance  ;  —  the  man  who  has  written  a  faUehood  is  enabled  to 
hint  as  significantly  as  if  he  had  told  the  truth,  and  has  as  fair  a  chance 
of  being  believed  and  acquitted.  All  but  the  calumniator  would  gain 
—  the  person  traduced  to  the  full  as  much  as  any  one  —  by  a  change 
of  practice  which  should  exclude  those  indirect  methods  of  defence, 
ancl  ft) low  nothlttg  to  be  brought  forwxird  but  strict  legal  evidence, 
under  the  watchful  superintendancc  of  the  court,  according  to  the 
known  rules  of  law>  and  with  full  notice  to  the  party  whom  it  tended  to 
affect. 

But,  in  further  answer  to  this  objection,  let  us  observe  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  libeller,  who  had  published  his  neighbour's 
private  frailties,  giving  proof  of  them  at  his  trial,  supposing  them  to 
admit  of  it;  —  would  not  the  Jury  regard  this  as  any  thing  rather  than 
a  defence?  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  case  which  the  objection 
supposes,  of  things  being  published,  in  which  the  community  has  no 
sort  of  concern.  It  is  possible,  that  the  giving  evidence  of  these  may 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence  of  proclaiming  them.  At  all 
events,  it  will  never  prevent  a  conviction.  Then  the  office  of  the  Jury 
18  at  an  end,  and  that  of  the  Judge  begins.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  evidence  adduced  would  be  forgotten  in  awarding  tlie  punish* 
meut ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume^  that  if  one  libeller  provecf  hardy 
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enough  to  attempt  such  a  tlefenec,  his  sentence  would  deter  others 
from  followHnj;  the  example.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  objection,  we  say, 
that  if  the  fear  of  his  frailties  being  proved  in  court  should  deterihe 
injured  party  from  proceeding,  he  would  only  be  in  the  same  predica* 
ment  in  which  he  is  at  present;  but  that,  if  he  ventured  to  prosecute. 
the  defendant  would  either  not  dare  to  give  the  evidence,— or,  if  he 
did,  the  experiment  never  would  be  repeated. 

Again,  let  it  be  observed,  that  although,  by  the  present  practice, 
the  truth  cannot  be  regularly  proved  at  the  trial,  it  may  be  stated  in 
mitigation  of  punishment  after  conviction.  This  has  been  denied» 
and  sometimes  the  Court  have  refused  to  consider  the  question;  very 
naturally,  as  it  appears  to  us;  because  nothing  more  inconvenient  or 
irregular  can  be  imagined,  than  such  a  discussion  in  that  stage  of 
the  proceedings;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  difficult  than  to  dis- 
cover the  bounds  within  which  the  mention  of  the  topic  should  be 
confined.  But  that  some  reference  to  it  must  be  allowed  in  this  stage, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  is  perfectly  manifest.  The  total  exclusion  of 
it  would  be  the  most  monstrous  injustice,  and,  indeed,  the  grossest 
absurdity.  It  is  not  very  consistent  to  maintain,  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  story  should  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale  which  is 
to  try  the  guilt  of  him  who  told  it;  —  but  to  maintain  that  it  should 
go  tor  nothing  in  meting  out  tlie  measure  of  his  punishment,  h  too 
glaring  an  absurdity  to  bear  being  stated*  It  is  possible  that  a  per- 
son may  have  committed  an  offence  in  publishing  a  charge  again&c 
another^s  character,  though  the  statement  be  true  ;  but  who  can  en* 
dure  the  assertion,  that  the  oflence  is  as  great,  in  this  case,  as  it 
would  have  been  were  the  whole  a  fiction  of  his  malicious  and  false 
heart,  and  deserves  the  same  punishment?  Therefore,  no  court  ever 
can  maintainj  that,  in  considering  the  sentence  for  a  libel,  the  question 
of  *  true  or  false '  is  still  to  be  kept  out  of  view,  llien,  how  ts  the 
defendant  to  proceed  ?  He  must  i  as  is  the  practice)  state  the  truth 
by  affidavit ;  he  may,  perhaps,  be  suffered  to  add  the  affidavit*  of 
others;  and  the  prosecutor  may  be  allowed  time  to  answer  those 
affidavits.  Here,  then,  is  an  issue  tried  without  a  Jury  ;  without  cross- 
examination  ;  without  the  personal  presence  of  the  witnesses  ;  with* 
out  any  regular  point  being  announced,  to  which  the  evidence  is  lo  be 
applied  ;  without  the  operation  of  that  rule,  which  forbids  a  man  la 
swear  in  his  own  cause.  The  defendant  is  infinitely  hampered  by  llic 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  limits  which  practice  has  traced 
for  the  inquiry ;  and  the  prosecutor,  who  is  not  allowed  to  defy  the 
regular  investigation  of  tJie  charge  brought  against  him,  retires  from 
his  proceeding,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  changed  the  affirma* 
tjon  of  his  traducer  into  an  affidavit,  and  put  the  libel  upon  the  files 
of  the  Court* 

The  last  observation  which  we  shall  offer  in  answer  to  tJiis  objec* 
tion,  and  it  applies  to  others  also,  is,  that  those  who  urge  it,  confine 
their  attention  to  the  few  cases,  instead  of  considering  the  greater 
nundjer  —  to  the  instances  in  which  the  prosecutor  is  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  tlie  charge,  instead  t*f  those,  which  at  least  merit  equal 
favour,  where  the  charge  is  false,  and  the  prosecutor  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  defying  his  calumniator.  Even  if  all  that  we  have  dia* 
proved  were  admitted,  and  we  were  to  gram  that  the  objection  bas 
as  much  weight  as  those  who  state  it  can  pretend,  still  it  applies 
only  to  a  *mall  number  of  cases,  viz.  those  of  a  libel  founded  in  truth* 
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and  Mrhicli  ihe  object  of  it  winlies  to  proceed  against*  Surely  if 
would  be  most  preposterous  to  allow  so  much  importance  lo  tJicse 
cases,  and  to  show  them  so  much  favour,  as  to  make  them  the  guide 
for  the  law  in  all  cases  ;^  to  deprive  the  man  who  h  falsely  traduced, 
of  the  only  means  of  at  once  clearing  his  character,  and  bringing  his 
calumniator  to  jusltcCi  in  order  to  enable  one,  who  is  perhaps  unjusti' 
ably,  but  still  not  so  unjustifiably  defamed,  to  prosecute  the  author  of 
a  true,  but  criminal  publication.  In  no  other  instance  does  the  law 
proceed  upon  such  a  principle  ;  it  looks  to  the  great  hulk  of  cases  ;  and 
disregards  even  serious  inconvenience  in  a  few  instances,  more  espe- 
cially if  these  are,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  less  deserving  of  a 
favourable  consideration, 

.1.  It  is  urged  as  a    further  reason  against  the  proposed  rule,  that 
it  would  enable  two  parties,  in  the  trial  of  a  question  relating  to  them* 
selves  only,  to  bring  into  discussion^  by  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  conduct  and  character  of  a  third  person,  who   has  no   concern  in 
the  cause,   and    no   means  of  defending  himself.     This    objection  has 
one  thing  in  common  with   almost   all   the  others  which  we   have  exa- 
mined ;  it  supposes  that  the   fault  imputed  to  the  new  law  was  never 
heard    of  under  the  established   system.     Now,  as  tlie  law  at  present 
stands,  the  very  same   inconvenience  may  occur;    nay*  it  does  nappen 
very  frequently.     It  may  occur  in  every  case  of  a  iibel  against  two 
or  more  persons,  importing  some  joint  oiience,  or  holding  them  up  to 
ridicule  for  some  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  were  engaged  together ; 
it  must  happen  in  every  such  case,  where  any  one  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  libel  does  not  chuse  to  bring  his  action^  and  any  of  the 
others   sues,    provided  there  be  a  justification  pleaded.     Thus,  if  the 
Jibel  represents  a   woman  to  have   been  seduced,   and  the  father  or 
husband  brings  hi^  action,  the  conduct  of  the  alleged  seducer  is  put 
in  issue  by  a  plea  of  justiti cation,  although  he  has  no  concern  what- 
ever in  the  proceeding.     In  like  manner,  of  a  conspiracy, — and  so  of 
numberless  cases  which  might  be  put,   all    extremely  likely  to  occur, 
of  ridicule  cast  upon  associates  in  some  common  enterprize.     But  let 
us  examine  the  objection  by  its  own  merits.     It  supposes  the  Crown,  or 
a   party  having  no   concern  in  tlie  libel »  to  prosecute*     If  a  person, 
not  at  all  alluded  to  in  a  composition,  chuses  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment, although  strictly  speaking  he   may,  yet  is  there  the  least  chance 
of  the  Grand  Jury  finding  it  ?     Must  not  th^  prosecutor  appear  to  be 
examined  ;  and  would  not  the  absence  of  the  party  defamed,  and  the 
interference   of  a  stranger,  he  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  Grand  Jury 
throwing  out  the  bfll  ?     Or,  if  it  were  by  any  accident  found,  how  far 
would  the  Petty  Jury  suffer  the  trial  of  such  an  indictment  to  proceed? 
Would  they  ever  call  upon  the  defendant  for  his  case  ?     Indeed,  with- 
out manifest  collusion   between   the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  in 
order  to  run  down  a  third  party,  the  attempt  is  not  likely  to  be  made; 
and  it  would  then  be  made  at  a  very  great  risk  of  a  subsequent  prose- 
cution, without  any  collusion,  for  a  conspiracy*     No  such  proceeding 
could  ever  take  place  by  criminal  information ;  for  the  court  only  grant 
it  upon  affidavit  of  the  party  defamed.     Then,  the  only  case  in  which 
it  is  conceivable,  is   by  ea*  officio  information.     But,   to   suppose  the 
Government,  or  its  responsible  members,  that  is,  in  this  instance,  the 
Law-olHcers  of  the  Crown,  base  enough  and  toolish  enough  to  engage 
in  such  a  proceeding,  is  the  height  of  extravagance.     JJo  instance  can 
he  found  of  the  ejr  officio  privilege  ever  being  employed  to  prosecute 
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private  libels;  and  if  it  were,  the  court  which  tried  the  cause  would 
assuredly  never  call  upon  the  defendant,  hut  accjuit,  upon  the  bare 
circumstance  of  the  person  defamed  by  the  libel  not  being  called  as  a 
witness.  We  have  shown,  that  the  same  inconvenience  which  the 
objection  suppones,  may  hap]>en  at  present ;  but  a  worse  inconvenience 
of  the  same  kind  really  arises  out  of  the  law  excluding  direct  evi- 
dence as  to  the  truth.  A  defendant  now  launches  his  insinuations  in 
all  directions ;  he  is  tied  down  to  no  particular  time  of  proof;  he  hints 
and  supposes  and  declaims,  not  merely  against  the  prosecutor,  but 
every  person  connected  with  him  ;  and  when  the  libel  is  oi^  a  public 
nature,  instead  of  the  rule  of  law  tending  to  prevent  discussions  of 
public  measures  in  courts  of  justice,  the  regular  plan  of  defence  is  a 
political  dissertation,  or  more  generally  an  invective,  upon  the  text  of 
the  composition  under  prosecution  ;  more  skillfully  couched,  perhaps, 
but  much  more  inflammatory  in  its  tendency  ;  and  published  to  all 
the  world  with  the  authority  of  distinguished  names,  with  something 
of  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  instead  of  being  circulated 
among  a  few,  as  the  writing  of  an  obscure  or  unknown  individual. 

Having  now^  gone  through  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been 
urged,  or  that  we  can  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  made,  against  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law,  respecting  the  evidence  of  the  truth  or  false* 
hood  of  the  alleged  libel,  we  conceive  that  we  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
that  nothing  of  the  least  weight  can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  coun- 
terbalance, for  an  instant,  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  Let  us  now, 
therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the  other  defects  in  the  law  of  libel, 
which,  though  very  considerable,  will  not  detain  us  long,  because 
many  of  the  views  applicable  to  them  have  already  been  unfolded. 

The  injustice  of  making  a  master  criminally  responsible  for  the  act 
of  his  servant,  without  the  least  evidence  of  his  privacy,  is  obvious. 
It  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  in  all  other  cases  : 
but  this  is  not  all ;  the  act  of  the  servant  is  not  made  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  his  masters  privacy  and  guilt ;  it  is  at  once  conclusive,  and 
no  proof  lo  rebut  it  is  allowed.  Thus,  if  a  libel  is  published  in  a 
man's  shop,  he  is  not  allowed  to  show^  that  he  was  in  America  all  the 
time,  and  up  to  filing  of  the  information.  Tlie  late  celebrated 
Gilbert  Wakefield  published  an  answer  to  a  political  pamphlet  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaif.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the  arguments  of  the 
llight  Reverend  author  tor  a  reply,  the  Government  prosecuted  the 
bookseller,  who,  being  accustomed  to  print  Mr  Waketield's  classical 
works,  had  conceived  that  it  was  a  tract  upon  some  subject  of  Fhila* 
logy,  and  only  learnt  the  nature  of  its  contents  by  the  notice  of  the 
prosecution*  He  was  convicted.  A  printer  w^as  more  recently  tried 
for  a  paper  published  at  his  office,  while  he  w^aa  in  a  distant  gaol, 
suffering  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  a  former  libel.  Contrary  to  the 
clear  rules  of  law,  the  jury  acquitted  him.  Having,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  amply  discussed  this  branch  of  the  subject  *,  we  shall  only 
at  present  observe,  that  the  arguments  respecting  the  question  *  true 
or  lalse,'  apply  in  their  full  force  to  this  question  of  privacy  ;  and  that 
although  it  may  not  he  adviseable  to  make  the  prosecutor  prove  the 
knowledge  of  the  defendant,  yet  he  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  allowed 
to  prove  that  the  publication  wds  without  his  privacy.  And  this  proof 
should,  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence  of  malice  or  innocencoi  be  left 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Jury, 
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Wo  have  already  seen  how  little  protection  ia  BfTortled  to  private 
character  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  one  important  particular. 
The  Government  is  always  well  defended.  By  a  most  false  and  per* 
nicious  personiBcationi  it  is  likened  to  an  individuali  and  endowed  with 
character  and  feeJings.  Every  supposed  outrage  to  these  is  severely 
visited;  and  they  who  alone  can  be  injured  in  their  feelings  —  whose 
reputation  is  of  any  value  to  them,  in  reality  are  left  ahnost  defence* 
less.  But  the  same  injustice  and  inconsistency  pervades  the  other 
branches  of  the  Libel  law.  A  distinction  of  the  most  absurd  kind  is 
taken  between  written  and  spoken  slander,  as  if  the  same  publicity 
might  not  be  given  to  the  latter,  and  the  same  injury  done  to  character 
by  its  dissemination;  as  if,  indeed,  written  slander  did  not  operate 
against  character,  chieHy  by  becoming  in  its  course  spoken  slander* 
What  can  be  more  absurb,  than  to  say  that  no  offence  is  com  milted 
by  the  most  false  and  calumnious  charges  that  malignity  can  devise, 
provided  they  are  not  reduced  to  writing?  There  is  one  thing,  if  it 
be  possible,  yet  more  absurd ;  and  it  is  the  other  distinction  of  the  law* 
that  the  same  charges,  which,  if  spoken^  are  not  even  actionable,  may 
change  their  nature,  and  become  so  by  being  written  down  upon 
paper.*  We  shall  not  go  through  any  of  the  old  learning  upon  these 
subtleties,  because  much  of  it  is  now  exploded,  and  many  nice  dif* 
ferences  are  overlooked,  in  spite  of  antient  and  venerable  names.f 
Hut  it  is  still  undoubted  law,  that  a  man's  character  may  be  falsely 
attacked  in  the  tenderest  point  before  thousands  of  hearers  every  day 
for  a  year:  he  may  be  called  a  coward,  with  all  the  details;  a  liar;  a 
swindler;  a  knave;  and  there  is  no  remedy  by  action.  But  if  he  is 
called  a  libeller,  or  if  the  slightest  indictable  offence  is  imputed  to  him, 
he  has  his  action.  So,  if  the  least  charge  of  any  sort  is  written  against 
him,  and  shown  to  a  single  person,  he  has  his  action.  To  proclaim  in 
a  public  theatre,  every  night  for  a  month,  that  a  female  of  pyre  fame 
and  high  rank  has  been  criminally  connected  with  twenty  men,  and  to 
give  all  the  details  of  these  fabricated  amours,  gives  no  right  of  action 
by  our  law  j  nor  b  it  an  offence  m  any  way  cognisable*     But  to  write 


•  Some  doubt  having  arisen  apon  this  point,  it  was  argued  and  considered  at 
great  length  before  the  Judges  in  the  Exdicqucr  C^aniber,  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
in  the  cose  of  Thar/ey  v,  AV//y,  Pasrh,  |Hl2j  and  the  law  was  InJd  solemnly 
down  as  in  the  text;  the  learned  Judge  (Sir  J.  Mansfield,  C,  J.)  who  delivered 
the  jutlgment,  explicitly  stating,  that  Tiad  the  distinction  not  been  handed  down 
through  a  series  of  adjudged  cases,  they  never  should  tiave  thought  of  taking  it* 

f  A  few  specimenti  iimy  amuse  the  unlearned  reader.     To  accHise  a  person  of 

•  twearing  and  fortirearhtg,*  is  not  actionable  j  to  accuse  him  of  pefjmy,  is ; 
Stanhvpc  v,  Bfighj  4  Jirp,  15,  *  H.  tcekt  mtf  Hfi/or  my  ground^  not  actionable  | 
Hejei  V,  Yvonmm^  id.  iK  '  A.  is  an  untrer^  an  executor,  and  won*t  execute 
the  will ;  and  is  corrupt,  and  drtdt  corrupt/t/t  not  actionable  j  Britk/ry^t  cate,  ib» 
'  A.  is  detected  for  ptfjnry,*  not  actionable;  Weaver  v.  Carridefi,  ih.  *  A,  gave  hi* 
champion  couruel  to  kill  me  and  fiy,  not  actionahle;  Eaton  v«  Allen,  ih^  *  A.  did 
bum  vitf  barn  with  hi*  own  kamU*  not  actionable,  unless  the  barn  vvas  part  of  the 
dwelling,  or  Jiill  of  com  ;  Barham*s  cate^  4  Rep.  18.  *  Thou  art  a  thief,  and  luui 
robbed  my  orchard  and  hoji^grottvd^  not  actionable  ;  Dobbm*  v.  Frankltu,  43  Klitf 

*  A,  delivered  false  evidence  and  untruth  in  an  answer  in  Chancery,*  not  actionable ; 
1  Rail,  Ab.  70.;  3  Jmt.  107.  *  You  are  a  tunndter^  not  actionable;  Saville  v, 
Jardine^  2  H.  B,  534.  But  *  7%ou  art  a  hattard^  actionable,  because  it  tends  to 
disheriflon;  Bannixter*g  ca^e^  25  Etis*  *  7^ou  art  a  bankrupt  knave*  actionable  t 
MiUon^M  cote,  4-  1  RolL  61.  5^.  ij*  Sunb,  '  A.  has  a  lease  of  certain  lands,  of  which 
B^  WAS  going  to  give  a  lease  to  C*  actionable ;  Gerard**  case,  4  Rep,  18, 
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in  a  priTate  letter,  that  she  befaared  ridicoloaslj  upon  anj  occanon, 
<«  both  punishable  as  a  crime,  and  entitles  her  to  damages  in  a  civil 
action.  No  argument  can  reconcile  the  mind  to  such  monstrous  deri- 
ations  from  common  sense ;  no  reference  to  general  principles  of 
classification  can  make  us  overlook  such  prodigious  inconsistencies. 
Let  it  be  observed  too,  that  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  GoTemment 
is  protected  while  the  individual  is  left  defenceless.  Seditious  words 
may  be  prosecuted  criminallj,  though  not  reduced  to  writing,  and 
though  they  impute  no  impeachable  offence  to  the  rulers  of  the  State. 
Thm  which  it  would  be  a  libel  to  write  against  the  Government,  it  is 
•edition  to  speak  ;  and  the  character  or  feelings  cf{  an  ideal  personage  are 
protected  from  the  slightest  breath  of  censure,  while  the  delicate 
feme  of  an  individual  may  be  tarnished,  and  his  most  tender  feelings 
racked,  with  impunity.  Under  this  head,  we  maj  remark  the  injustice 
of  allowing  the  truth  to  be  pleaded  in  all  cases  of  private  defamation, 
whether  by  words  or  by  wnting,  as  a  qualification.  There  are  many 
barges  against  a  man,  undoubtedly,  for  uttering  which,  if  true,  he  has 
no  right  to  recover  damages  ;  but  there  also  are  many  attacks  upon  his 
character  and  feelings,  which  no  one  has  any  right  to  make,  although 
founded  in  facts.  We  have  already  given  examples  of  these.  If  an 
individual  in  private  life  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  failings  in  which  the 
public  has  no  concern,  or  merely,  as  may  easily  happen,  by  proclaiming 
his  secret  proceedings,  whether  culpable  or  not,  he  ought  unquestion- 
ably to  have  his  action,  and  the  defendant  should  only  be  allowed  to 
'g^ve  the  truth  in  evidence  —  a  species  of  defence  which,  in  the  class 
"of  coses  we  are  alluding  to,  would  generally  be  found  to  increase, 
instead  of  mitigating,  the  damages.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude,  that 
the  legal  distinction  between  words  and  libel  ought  to  be  abolished ; 
that  defamation,  whether  written  or  verbal,  should  be  punishable  as  an 
offence  against  character;  that  it  should  be  actionable  generally,  and 
without  regard  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  charge  which  it  conveys ; 
and  that,  in  all  actions  for  defamation,  the  defendant  should  be  allowed 
to  give  evidence  of  the  truth,  upon  due  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  instead 
of  bein^  permitted  to  plead  it  in  justification  ;  so  that  it  majr  go  to  the 
Jury  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  operate  either  as  an 
answer  to  the  action,  or  in  mitigation  of  damages,  or  in  aggravation, 
as  the  Jury  shall  think  fit. 

Hitherto,  our  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  law  as  it  regards 
the  substance  of  the  wrong,  whether  private  or  public,  and  not  to  the 
.regulations  touching  the  mode  of  trial.  But  the  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges of  the  Crown  in  trials  for  libel  or  seditious  words,  next  demand 
our  attention.  These  privileges,  indeed,  are  not  peculiar  to  Govern- 
ment prosecutions  for  this  offence  ;  but  we  have  only  at  present  to 
consider  them  in  connection  with  such  proceedings,  where  chiefly  they 
are  productive  of  mischief.  They  consist  of  the  power  to  put  any  one 
upon  his  trial  without  the  intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury,  and  without 
hearing  him  in  his  own  behalf*,  or  indeed  giving  him  notice  that  there 
is  such  a  proceeding  in  contemplation,  and  the  right  of  reply,  though 
the  defendant  should  have  given  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  ex  officio  power  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  be  defended  upon 

•  Instances  are  to  be  found  (but  now  only  in  Ireland)  of  the  Attorney-^General 
calling  on  a  party  to  show  cause,  before  him,  why  an  iitformation  should  not  be 
filed  by  him. 
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the  grounds  of  Slate  uccesutty.  It  is  alleged*  that  certain  libels  are 
of  a  nature  so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  ihe  reahn,  that  a  more 
prompt  visitation  of  justice  is  required  than  the  forms  in  ordinary  cases 
permit.  Bat  this  reason  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  facts,  that  we 
can  hardly  hesitate  in  believing  tt  to  be  founded  In  bad  faith.  For, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  hbeb  of  peculiar  malignity,  every 
prosecution  for  this  offence,  conducted  by  ihe  Government,  is,  without 
any  exception,  commenced  in  this  way.  Then,  what  sort  of  danger 
must  it  be,  which,  in  London,  (the  principal  scene  of  such  prosecu- 
tions,) requires  a  more  speedy  antidote  than  the  Assizer  held  eight 
times  a  year  afford  by  indictment,  not  to  mention  the  opportunity  of 
applying  to  the  Court  during  term-time  ?  Again,  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
true,  that  prosecutions  by  information  er  qfficio  are  quite  as  slowly 
carried  on  as  any  others  ?  We  defy  any  instance  to  be  produced,  in 
which  a  day  was,  in  point  of  fact,  saved  by  this  power*  dating  from 
the  pubb'cation  of  the  libel ;  and  we  could  name  many  in  which  the 
Crown,  by  not  praying  a  tales,  delayed  the  trial  purposely  ;  two,  iu 
particular,  of  a  peculiarly  aggravated  nature,  and  requiring,  if  any 
could  he  supposed  to  require,  speedy  prosecution.  But,  after  all,  is 
not  this  idea  of  speedy  prosecution  being  necessary  to  prevent  danger 
to  the  peace,  a  mere  phantom  ?  How  can  it  operate  in  this  w^ay  ?  The 
danger,  if  urgent,  must  have  nrovtid  fatal  long  before  the  example  of 
the  punishment  can  operate  ;  for  six  months  must  at  least  elapse  before 
that  can  be  inflicted.  And  why  is  such  expedition  required  in  this 
one  case  of  libel  alone?  Is  rebeliion  a  less  urgent  danger?  Yet  no 
prosecution  for  treason  is  commenced  by  ex  officio  information  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  law  throws  round  the  person  accused  of  it  the  fence  of 
much  extraordinary  delay.  Indeed,  even  they  w*ho  argue  for  the 
power  upon  this  ground,  must  admit,  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  ihe  pro- 
secutor should  not  be  allowed  to  put  olf  the  trial;  and  yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that  he  has  this  power  indefinitt'ly  ;  that  he  cannot  be  compelled 
to  try  the  cause*;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  informations  are 
hied,  and  never  prosecuted  at  all.  Perhaps,  however,  tlie  best  answer 
to  the  argument,  and  that  which  most  clearly  evinces  its  unfairness,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Revenue  offences  are  the  only  ones,  beside 
libels,  tliat  are  ever  prosecuted  by  this  method.  The  plain  truth  then 
is,  that  the  Crown  is  fearful  of  Grand  Juries  throwing  out  the  bills.  Is 
this  apprehension  well  founded  ?  Observe  here  a  most  important  par- 
ticular. Grand  Juries  arc  gcneraUy  composed  of  the  same  individuals 
who  compose  the  Special  Juries,  iind  to  whom  alone  the  Crown  ever 
trusts  the  trial  of  a  libel.  \Vhy»  then,  should  not  the  same  men  find 
the  bill,  who  are  thought  most  likely  to  find  the  verdict?  We  con- 
ceive the  reason  to  be  plain.  As  Jong  as  the  defendant  is  precluded 
from  proving  the  truth  of  his  statement,  a  «Jury,  when  left  to  them- 
selves,  will  be  slow  to  put  him  on  his  irial ;  though,  very  possibly*  tlie 
same  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judge*  and  when  required  to 

•  Tfiat  the  law  is  as  here  stated  cannot  be  doubted ;  nor  has  any  attempt  ever 
been  made  in  practice  to  force  on  the  trial  of  an  ejr  ojpdo  in  fori  nation.  The  only 
means  of  fixing  a  day  peremptorily  for  the  trial  is  hy  applying  to  the  €!ourt  to 
have  a  trial  at  Bar,  wbicfi,  ot  course,  will  onl>  he  granted  in  calves  of  peeuliiu* 
iBiportance.  See  upon  the  point  genertdly,  Qureit  v,  Banki^  '-i  Satlt.  6a2 ;  Re*' 
V,  JJt/der^  1  T,  li.  6UI ;  ficx  v.  Maclvod^  2  Efut^  ^OV,  particuhu*!y  this  last  case. — 
8ee  more,  us  to  Attoruey-Generurs  discretionary  [>oweri>,  in  Zfc-j  \\  SiraUuu^ 
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pronounce  upon  a  man  already  on  his  trial,  may  feel  it  difficult  to  avoid 
convicting  htm.  Were  such  proof  competent,  Grand  Juries  would  be 
less  prone  to  (juash  the  proceeding  in  the  outset;  and  the  only 
pretext  for  leavmg  the  ex  officio  power  to  the  Crown  would  be  done 
away. 

Ine  oppressive  nature  of  this  prerogative  requires  no  proof.  It 
enables  the  Government  to  subject  every  obnoxious  writer  to  a  great 
expense,  and  to  the  still  more  harassing  anxiety  of  a  trial  hanging  over 
his  head,  without  the  power  of  bringmg  it  to  a  determination.  That 
the  prerogative  has  been  abused,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  attended 
to  tlie  history  of  the  late  times.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  English 
reign  of  Terror,  when,  by  a  cry  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  compliance  of 
corrupt  or  frightened  majorities,  the  ministers  obtained  a  suspension 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  not  satisfied  with  imprisoning  their  adver- 
saries, attempted  to  take  their  lives.  In  those  times,  libel  was  not  the 
favourite  charge ;  it  was  much  too  mild  a  punishment  to  keep  a  man  in 
toxiety  for  his  liberty,  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  distant  gaol :  stronger 
measures  were  required,  and  the  experiment  of  a  proscription  was 
almost  begun.  But  we  refer  to  a  quieter  period ;  to  the  last  ten  years; 
long  after  all  general  panic  had  subsidea ;  when  no  mortal  pretended 
that  the  monarchy  was  in  danger,  and  the  idea  of  a  French  party  had 
become  as  ridiculous  as  it  always  was  groundless.  The  ex  officio  power 
was,  during  this  time,  exercised  as  a  mere  party  engine,  to  keep  the 
press  in  order,  to  protect  weak  or  corrupt  servants  of  the  public  from 
public  censure,  and  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  bigotted  or  sour-tempered 
mdividuals. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years  of  as  profound  internal  tranquillity 
as  England  ever  enjoyed  since  the  Conquest,  no  less  than  forty-two 
informations  were  filed.  In  a  single  day,  above  twenty  political  writers 
were  placed  in  jeopardy.  At  one  time  above  half  the  public  papers 
were  under  prosecution.  Informations  were  filed  against  them ;  they 
were  subjected  to  serious  expense ;  and  no  one  was  ever  brought  to 
trial.  The  proceedings  were  not  dropt,  but  suspended.  The  writers 
continued  their  labours  with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Tliey  went  on  exposing  the  measures  of  the  Government  and  the 
oppressions  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  with  what  freedom  they  might, 
under  such  circumstances.  Many  of  them  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured ;  none  of  them  have  received  any  compensation ;  and,  at  this 
day,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  proceedings  being  re- 
vived against  them.  We  may  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  actual 
exercise  of  this  oppressive  privilege,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  a  grand 
practical  evil.  The  only  information  filed  by  that  eminently  learned 
and  virtuous  person.  Sir  Arthur  Piggott,  while  he  held  the  office  of 
Attorney-general,  was  against  a  newspaper  which  had  published  a 
statement  full  of  malignity  and  falsehood,  and  the  immediate  tendency 
of  which  was  to  excite  a  mutiny,  namely,  that  the  Government  was 
about  to  send  a  body  of  troops  in  ships  not  seaworthy.  The  printer 
applied  to  him  to  waive  proceedings,  and  offering  to  give  up  the  author. 
The  answer  was  that  which  is  always  given  in  such  cases,  that  no  bar- 
gain could  be  made ;  but  that  he  might  give  up  the  author,  and  trust 
to  the  candour  of  the  prosecutor,  in  case  the  real  writer  was  found  to 
have  been  named.  The  Attorney-general- went  out  of  office  with  his 
firjends.  A  new  ministry  succeeded,  and  brought  their  own  Attorney 
with  them.    To  him  the  printer  renewed  his  application.    A  NoOe  Pro- 
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tequi  was  forthwith  entered ;  the  only  one,  we  wilJ  venture  ta  say,  ever 
entered  in  such  a  case.  Tlie  author  was  givei>  up  ;  that  is,  a  name  was 
given  of  some  one  said  to  he  abroad,  and  who  never  yet  has  been  heard 
ot\  and  no  further  proceedings  have  been  had  in  the  [patter.  The  facts 
which  we  have  stated  were  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1811, 
and  in  the  Commons,  both  then  and  lost  Session,  without  any  contra- 
diction. The  newspaper  was  the  Morning  Poj«t,  notoriously  the  adhe- 
rent of  the  ministry  which  showed  it  such  favour  The  other  instance 
to  which  we  shall  refer  happened  in  1810.  A  paragraph  appeared  in 
u  Sunday  paper,  and  was  considered  libellous  by  the  Crown  lawyers. 
Infarmations  were  filed  against  the  author  and  the  publisher,  and 
another  against  the  editor  of  a  datly  paper  which  had  reprinted  it. 
The  last  oC  these  was  tried  tirst,  although  his  offence  was  evidently 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  original  author  and  printer*  He  was 
acquitted,  the  Judge  himself  directing  the  Jury  most  favourably ;  and 
the  two  other  informations  which  stood  next  tor  trial  were  never  fur- 
ther proceeded  in.  One  word  more  as  to  the  expense  —  the  power 
of  fining  at  their  pleasure,  which  the  Crown  officers  possess  by  means 
of  this  prerogative.  It  was  stated  in  the  debates  to  amount  in  some 
cases  to  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  and  in  one  or  two  to  have  been  as 
high  as  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  statesmen  of  enlightened  views  and 
known  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  have,  at  diiferent 
times,  proposed  remedies  ;  of  which  some  are  rather  to  be  considered 
us  palh'atives  than  cures.  Of  this  description  would  be,  a  limitation  of 
the  time  within  which  an  inffbrmation  should  be  in  force,  or  a  power 
given  to  the  defendant  to  force  on  his  trial.  The  f\>rmer  is  exception^ 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only  oblige  the  Crown  to  file  a  new  infor- 
mation, and  subject  the  defendant  to  additional  expense:  the  latter 
would  hardly  produce  any  practical  good ;  for,  in  how  few  cases 
would  a  defendant  venture  to  force  on  his  trial,  when  uncertain  of  the 
ultimate  intentions  of  the  prosecutor?  To  compel  the  Crown  to  pay 
costs,  when  an  information  was  abandoned,  that  is,  after  a  certain  time 
had  elapsed  without  a  triaU  might  have  a  better  effect;  but  it  would 
only  remedy  a  small  part  of  the  mischief:  and  to  give  the  defendant 
his  costs  upon  an  acquittal,  would  be  thought  too  great  a  deviation 
from  established  imd  general  principles ;  besides  that,  even  then,  a 
large  portion  of  the  evil  would  remain  without  a  palliative.  It  has  also 
been  suggested,  that  the  extraordinary  power  slioiild  not  be  exercised 
in  term  time,  when  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  can  grant  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  Crown  would  then  easily  pitch  upon  an  act  of  publication 
committed  in  the  vacation,  not  to  mention  the  very  triHing  limitation 
of  the  abuse  which  such  an  exception  would  provide,  if  effectual  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go.  There  is,  in  trutli,  but  one  remedy;  —  and 
that  is,  the  entire  removal  of  the  evil,  by  taking  away  at  once  this 
extraordinary  power  from  the  Crown,  and  placing  libel  upon  the  same 
footing  with  every  otiier  offence,  from  higli  treason  down  to  a  common 
assault.  The  prosecution  of  these,  in  practice,  is  left  to  tlie  ordinary 
method,  by  indictment  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  adapting  a  dif- 
ferent course  in  cases  of  libel.  Tlie  privilege  of  reply  ought  to  l>c 
abolished  at  the  same  time.  Tliere  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
the  Crown  being  prt^fcrred  in  this  respects  All  ordinary  prosecutions 
by  indictment,  except  for  high  treason,  are  conducted  without  it.  VV  hy 
should  the  trial  of  libel  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  luur- 
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der  or  robbery,  or  any  of  the  various  misdemeanors  which  are  prose- 
cuted by  bills  of  indictment  preferred  by  private  parties  ?  In  fact, 
the  privilege  is  founded  upon  a  most  palpable  blunder  —  a  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  the  objects  of  criminal  justice.  Why  should  any  advantage 
be  given  to  the  prosecutor  over  the  defendant  in  any  case  ?  The  in- 
terest of  the  public  is  not,  that  the  defendant  should  be  convicted,  but 
that  he  should  be  convicted  if  guilty; — not  that  he  should  be  hampered 
in  his  defence,  but  rather  that  he  should  be  aided  in  making  the  truth 
appear; — not  that  the  balance  should  be  inclined  in  favour  of  the  accu- 
sation, but  that  it  should  be  held  perfectly  even  between  the  two  sides. 
The  privilege  in  question  tends,  nay  it  is  expressly  intended,  to  facili- 
tate the  conviction,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the  defendant ;  to 
obstruct  him  in  his  defence,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  not  appear ; 
to  make  the  scales  preponderate  in  the  prosecutor*s  favour,  that  equal 
justice  may  not  be  done.     It  presupposes  the  defendants  guilt,  and  ..^ 

seeks  to  ensure  his  conviction.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  and  exploded  ^'V: 
laws,  which  prevented  the  defendant's  witnesses  from  being  examined  ^ 

upon  oath,  and,  in  Scotland  at  least,  refused  him  the  benefit  of  any  W  v^ 
defence  wholly  inconsistent  with  or  beside  the  charge,  as  that  he  was  a  \^^^ 
hundred  miles  off  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence. 

The  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham 
proceeds  upon  the  principles  now  developed.  It  first  takes  away 
entirely  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  in  cases  of  libel  and 
seditious  words ;  it  next  abolishes  the  power  of  reply,  unless  where  the 
defendant  has  adduced  evidence  —  thus  placing  Crown  prosecutions 
upon  the  same  footing  with  all  others ;  it  further  prevents  any  such 
trial  from  being  by  Special  Jury,  unless  both  parties  consent  —  thus 
placing  the  offence  in  question  upon 'the  same  footing  with  all  crimes 
of  the  highest  nature,  viz.  treason  and  felony,  and  with  all  misdemea- 
nors, the  proceedings  for  which  do  not  come  from  the  Crown  office. 
The  bill  proceeds  to  take  away  the  distinction  between  written  and 
spoken  slander  ;  and  to  provide  that  the  latter  may  be  prosecuted  as  a 
misdemeanor.  In  the  next  place,  it  allows  the  defendant,  in  all  prose- 
cutions for  libel,  or  seditious  or  defamatory  words,  to  give  the  truth  of 
the  statement  in  evidence,  after  due  notice  to  the  prosecutor ;  but  it 
provides  that  the  Jury  may,  notwithstanding  of  such  proof,  find  the 
defendant  guilty ;  and  that  the  court,  in  passing  sentence,  may  con- 
sider such  proof  either  in  aggravation  or  in  mitigation,  and  may  also 
consider  the  giving  notice,  without  offering  evidence,  in  aggravation. 
The  next  provision  is  for  enabling  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  pub- 
lication was  without  his  privity,  and  the  Jury  to  convict  notwithstand- 
ing such  evidence.  It  further  takes  away  the  distinction  between 
words  imputing  an  indictable  offence,  and  words  generally  defamatory, 
declaring  both  to  be  actionable,  and  thus  removing  also  the  distinction 
in  this  respect  between  written  and  spoken  slander.  Lastly,  it  prohibits 
the  truth  of  the  statement  from  being  pleaded  in  justification  to  an 
action,  whether  for  libel  or  for  words  ;  but  enables  the  defendant,  upon 
due  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  to  give  it  in  evfdence  under  the  general  issue, 
and  the  Jury  to  take  such  evidence  into  their  consideration,  but  to  find 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  notwithstanding,  if  they  shall  think  fit.  Such 
are  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  omitting  some  matters  of  technical 
arrangement ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinions  maintained 
above,  it  comes  within  the  description  given  by  the  preamble,  and  may 
be  deemed  a  measure  •  for  the  more  e^ctually  securing  the  Liberty  of 
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*  the  Press,  which  hath  been  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  Constitution  of 

*  these  Realms,  and  for  the  better  preventing  of  abuses  in  exercising 

•  the  said  liberty,  and  in  using  the  privilege  of  pyblic  discussion,  which» 

•  of  undoubted  rijjjht,  bebngeth  to  the  subject. 

We  have  now  brought  this  inquiry  to  a  close  ;  and  we   cannot   dis* 
miss   it,  without  remarking,  that  after  all   the  arguments  which  have 
been  offered,  there  is  one  short  method  of  reason  much  more  likely  to 
prove  successful  against  any  change  in  the  law,  how  deeply  soever  it 
may  have  its  foundations  in  sound  reason.     It  is  a  change  —  an  innova* 
tioQ  —  and  that  is  enough.     And  yet  changes,  innovations  in  the  law, 
are  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  nor  ever  objected  to  when  they  operate 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  against  the  antient  rights  of  the  people. 
In  1799  a  new  law  was  passed,  to  oblige  all  printers  to  furnish  evidence 
against  themselves.     In  1808  a  power  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to 
the  Crown  lawyers,  of  sending  to  prison,  or  holding  to  bail,  any  person 
against  whom  an  information  was   filed*     In  1807,  by  a  more   compre- 
hensive and  far  wiser  innovation,  the  whole  system  of  civil  proceedings 
in  Scotland  was  altered  by  one  bill  :  and  in  1815,  Trial  by  Jury  in  civil 
cases  was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  with  a  new  tribunal  erected  for 
the* purpose.     In  1813,  the  antient  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  subverted,  and  a  new  court  and  a  new  great  officer  of  justice 
called  into  existence.     Tlie  history  of  the  Revenue  is  the  story  of  in- 
roads upon  the  Trial  by  Jury,  of  new  powers  conferred  upon  creatures 
of  the  Crown,  of  innovations  upon   the  old  common-law  rights  of  the 
subject,  and  the  estabHshed  practice  of  criminal  jurisprudence.     The 
political  annals  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  filled  with  novel  acts 
of  legislation,  tampering  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  changing 
the  order  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.     Even  where  no  tempo- 
rary or  party  motive  has  prevailed,  the  judges  and   law-officers  of  the 
Crown  have  not  been  idle  in  the  invention  of  crimes ;  and  one  statute, 
passed  in  1803,  created  somew*here  about  a  dozen  new  felonies,  while 
It  converted  a  felony  into  a  misdemeanor.     In  such  a  state  of  things, 
to  set  up  a  cry  about  innovation,  and  meet  solid  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  measure,  with  tlie  observation  that  it  is  a  change  of  the  former  law, 
seems  a  method  of  proceeding  hardly  consistent  with  good  faith.     It 
would  be  far  better  to  state  it  at  once  as  an  objection,  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  law  is  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  ; 
tends  to  promote  free  discussion,  and  to  check  public  abuses;  and  all 
this  without  vesting  any  patronage  in  the  government,  by  the  creation 
of  new  places,  or  conferring  additional  powers  upon  the  Judges,  by 
extending  their  discretion.     This  objection  would  be   as  intelligible, 
and  much  more  consistent ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  an  honest  one. 
Ill  the  meantime^  we  are  content  to  leave  the  reasonings  contained  in 
these  pages  to  the  decision  of  the  enlightened  cultivators  of  juridical 
science,  who  will  never  be  scared  by  a  mere  clamour;  and  we  take 
leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,   in   confident   expectation,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  these  reasonings  will  produce  a  practical  effect.* 

♦  There  is  no  topic  on  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  ndvociited  sounder 
anrl  more  enlightened  ojiiiiions  than  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  At  different  jwrioiis, 
when  it  wfLs  assailcil  by  the  enemies  of  free  discussion,  and  suhjectt^d  to  the 
harassiiicr  persecution  of  an  oppressive  government,  its  rights  were  fcarlesuly 
and  powerfully  ujihcld  hy  the  writers  in  that  Journal.  See  Vol,  xviii.  p,  OH. 
Vol,  xxii.  p.  72.     Vol  xxxvii,  p.  1 10. 
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IRELAND. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  HER   MISERY  AND  DISCONTENT,  AND  THE 
BEST  MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THEM.^ 

The  actual  state  of  Ireland  —  the  magnitude,  misery,  fierceness,  and 
desperation  of  her  population,  the  violence  of  their  leaders,  and  the  fury 
of  the  contending  factions  to  which  she  is  a  prey  —  ought,  if  any  thing 
can,  to  excite  the  earnest  and  anxious  attention  of  the  people  of 
Britain.  Centuries  of  oppression  and  misgovernment  have  generated  a 
deep-rooted  and  cordial  hatred  of  the  English  name  and  nation  in  the 
minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  have  depraved  and 
vitiated  their  characters,  and  fitted  them  for  the  commission  of  every 
crime.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  pea- 
sants scattered  over  the  surface  of  Ireland.  And  while  this  mighty  and 
rapidly-increasing  mass  is  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty, —  while  it 
has  no  property  to  protect,  no  venerated  institutions  to  defend,  and 
nothing  but  injuries  to  redress,  and  wrongs  to  avenge,  it  is  ready  to 
engage  in  any  scheme  of  combination  and  blood. 

Is  not  this  a  state  of  things  that  calls  loudly  for  inquiry  ?  Is  there 
any  man  so  blind  and  bigotted,  so  stupidly  attached  to  antiquated  pre- 
judices and  errors,  as  to  continue  to  lend  his  support  to  a  system  pro- 
ductive of  such  baleful  results  ?  Is  not  the  experience  of  four  centuries 
sufficient  to  convince  the  people  and  Parliament  of  England,  that  it  ia 
not  by  mere  brute  force,  by  penal  laws,  and  insurrection  acts,  tliat  the 
peace  of  Ireland  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity 
laid  ?  The  period  has  at  last  arrived,  when  it  is  certain  that  measures  - 
of  a  decisive  character  must  be  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland;  and 
we  are  bold  to  say,  that  the  integrity,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  fate  of 
the  British  empire,  depends  on  the  nature  of  these  measures.  If  we 
act  on  sound  and  liberal  principles,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  repair  the 
faults  and  follies  of  which  wc  have  been  guilty,  and  to  make  Ireland 
our  best  bulwark  :  but  if  we  resolve  to  abide  by  our  present  system, — 
if  we  are  determined  to  continue  to  treat  Jive-sixths  of  the  people  as  an 
inferior  and  degraded  caste,  and  to  uphold  and  cherish  all  the  gross, 
flagrant,  and  scandalous  abuses  with  which  every  part  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country  is  infected,  we  must  expect  to  see  every 
species  of  outrage  redoubled,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  rekindled  with 
increased  fury,  and  raging  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

Have  the  people  of  England  yet  to  be  told  that  peace  and  kindly 
affections  do  not  spring  from  exclusion  and  the  sword  ?  If  we  are 
really  desirous  of  attaching  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  government  of 
England,  we  must  render  that  government  advantageous  to  them.  The 
peasantry  must  know,  and  they  must  feel,  that  they  are  protected  by 
the  law,  that  they  have  a  stake  iti  the  hedge,  and  that  every  avenue  to 

•  1.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Riglit  Hon.Charles  Grant,  22d  April  1822, 
on  Sir  John  Newport's  Motion  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  2.  Speech  of  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill,  24th  June  1823. 
3.  The  Orange  System  exposed,  m  a  Letter  to  the  IVlarquis  Wellesley.  4.  Report 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  16th  July  1823.  5.  Population  of  Ireland  in  1821,  as  taken  bv 
Act  61  Geo.  III.  cap.  120.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
18th  July,  1823.  — Vol.  xli.  p.  356.    January,  1825. 


power  and  emolument  h  open  to  their  arabition.  If  you  act  thiia,  you 
may  stitl  attach  them  to  your  interests;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  alienate 
them  Rtiil  more :  the  existing  breach  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  gradually  widened,  and  our  ascendancy  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
number  of  our  bayonets. 

But  even  this  rei^ource.  miserable  and  humiliating  as  it  is,  is  one 
on  wliich  no  certain  reliance  can  be  placed.  Tlie  whole  disposable 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  will  most  probably  be  found  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  capable  of  retaining  a  population  of  six  or 
seven  million»,  who  have  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by 
revolution,  in  a  «tute  of  unwilling  tiubjection.  But,  supposing  this  to 
be  possible  in  a  period  of  peace,  and  when  the  whole  power  of  England 
can  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
exaggerate  the  addition  which  the  disiilFection  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
must  make  to  our  difficulties  and  dangers  in  a  period  of  war.  Had 
Humbert,  when  he  made  his  descent  in  Ireland  in  1798,  been  accom- 
pimied  by  lOtKJO  instead  of  ItHJO  French  troops,  and  been  furnished 
with  50,(KXJ  or  100,CX>0  stand  of  arms,  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  the  English  government ;  and  the  tricoloured  flag  would  have  floated 
as  triumphantly  over  Dublin,  as  it  did  over  Berlin  or  Vienna*  Bui  the 
numbers  uud  the  exasperation  of  the  people  have  been  prodigiously 
increased  »incc  1798.  And  if  we  do  not  totally  change  our  conduct,  it 
is  certain  that*  whenever  we  are  involved  in  war,  either  with  France^ 
or  any  of  the  other  Continental  powers,  or  with  the  United  States,  we 
shall  find  our  bitterest  foes,  and  our  foreign  enemies  their  most  zealous 
and  devoted  allies^  in  the  people  of  Ireland.  No  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sary to  seduc:>  the  peasantry  from  their  allegiance,—  no  intrigues,  no 
subsidies,  will  be  required  to  tempt  them  to  the  field ;  but  the  first 
foreign  standard  that  is  erected  on  the  Irish  soil  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  rising  cti  niasfe  of  a  whole  population  impatient  of  oppression  and 
burning  tor  revenge  !  The  system  of  Whiteboy  association,  so  unceas* 
ingly  acted  upon  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  trained  and  prepared  the 
peasantry  for  the  most  desperate  purposes :  nor  do  we  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  point  out  another  instance  in  the  history  of  llie  world,  of  a 
people  BO  completely  estranged  from  their  rulers,  and  bo  thoroughly 
ripe  for  rebelliun. 

And  are  not  these  things  enough  to  give  us  pause?  Are  they  not 
enough  to  make  even  bigots  abashed  and  ashamed  ?  —  and  to  stimulate 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  parties  and  denominations  to  lay  aside  their 
petty  differences,  and  to  cooperate  for  the  adoption  of  measures  calcu- 
lated to  guard  against  »;uch  tremendous  consequences?  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  the  questions  respecting  Ireland,  that  must  necessarily  be 
discussed  in  the  ensuing  session,  affect  that  country  only;  —  though,  if 
they  did  no  more  than  refer  to  the  means  by  which  seven  mUliotu  of 
people  might  be  raised  Jrom  helotism  to  freedom,  and  from  poverty  and 
misery  to  wealth  and  happiness,  they  would  be  of  the  very  highest 
interest*  But  it  is  no  exuggerotion  to  affirm,  that  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  empire  hang  on  these  discussions.  Ireland  cannot  sink  into  the 
abyss  of  poverty  and  degradation,  without  dragging  Great  Britain  after 
her.  Justice  to  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  justice  to  ourselves  ;  and  cannot  be 
denied,  without  entailing  equally  ruinous  consequences  on  the  oppressor 
as  on  the  victim. 

Since  June  1822,  when  we  entered  at  pretty  considerable  length 
into  an  intestigation  of  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  leading  causes 
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of  the  distress  and  misery  of  Ireland,  much  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained.  This  has  resulted  partly  from  the  greater 
attention  to  Irish  politics,  created  by  the  King's  visit ;  from  the  extent 
and  atrocity  of  the  disturbances  in  the  south ;  from  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Orangemen  of  Dublin,  and  the  consequent  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe ;  from  the  organization  of  the 
Catholic  rent,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  association ;  and 
more  than  all,  from  the  uiscussions  in  Parliament  and  the  investigations 
of  Parliamentary  Committees.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  part 
ministers  took  in  the  discussion  of  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  they  had  at  nrst  intended  to  stifle 
the  mquiry,  by  limiting  it  to  certain  specified  and  local  topics.  But 
the  powerful  support  Lord  Althorp  met  with,  not  only  from  the  oppo- 
sition, but  from  many  of  the  most  respectable  friends  of  ministers,  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  the  idea  of  limitation ;  and  the  inquiry  has 
been  rendered  as  complete  and  effective  as  could  have  been  wished. 
As  the  evidence  given  before  this  committee,  though  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance,  has  not  been  printed,  except  only  for  the  use 
of  the  members,  we  can  speak  of  it  only  by  report ;  but  as  none  of 
the  members  evinced  the  slightest  indisposition  to  converse  freely  on 
the  subject,  its  general  import  and  bearing  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

But  notwithstanding  the  information  derived  from  these  and  othetr 
quarters,  much  error  and  misapprehension  still  exist  on  many  import- 
ant points.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  the  discussions,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  on  circumstances  that  exert  only  a  verv  trivial 
influence,  while  some  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  misery  ana  degra- 
dation have  hardly  attracted  any  notice.  We  conceive,  then,  that  we 
shall  not  be  doing  an  unacceptable  service,  by  availing  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  enter  on  a  fresh  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
misery  of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  Lord  Wellelsey,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  are  sincerely  desirous  to  adopt 
any  practical  measures  that  can  be  devised  for  allaying  party  violence, 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  no  measures,  however 
worthily  intended,  which  are  not  founded  on  sound  principles,  can 
possibly  be  advantageous.  And  we  are  anxious,  by  stating  some  of 
these  principles,  to  assist  in  enabling  the  public  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  vitally-important  proceedings  about  to  take  place  in  Parliament. 

An  inquiry  into  the  actual  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts  : — The  Jirst  embracing 
an  mquiry  into  the  causes  of  those  violent  party  and  religious  conten- 
tions, which  have  so  long  disgraced  and  agitated  the  country ;  and  the 
tecond,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretched* 
ness  of  the  people. 

L — 1.  Catholic  Disabilities.* — We  shall  not  enter,  on  this  occasion, 
into  any  lengthened  disquisition  respecting  the  antient  state  of  Ireland. 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Catholic  Question  has  been  set  at  rest,  and 
several  measures  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  similar  to  those  so  forcibly 
recommended  by  the  Edinbui^h  Reviewers.  I  intended  at  first  to  abridge  this 
Essay;  but,  on  mature  reflection,  I  thought  it  better  to  let  it  remain  in  its  original 
state;  and  as  I  have  not  space  for  much  matter  on  the  political  af&irs  of  Ireland, 
this  able  disquisition  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  policy  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  at  all  times  inculcated  on  a  subject  concerning  which 
tibere  has  been  so  much  interesting,  though  unprofitable,  discussion.* 
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The  radical  detect  of  its  government  has  always  consisted  in  its  being 
administered  by  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  people.  The  broad  and  bloody  line  of  demarcation  tbat  was  for- 
merly drawn  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  mere  Irish  has  been 
effaced  only  to  have  its  place  supplied  by  the  equally  well-defined  dis- 
tinction between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  seventeenth  century 
began  auspiciously  under  the  enlightened  administration  of  Sir  John 
Davies ;  but  it  was,  in  the  secjuel,  marked  by  incidents  the  most  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  ot  Ireland*     •  It   was  a  century  of  injury, 

*  exasperation,  and  revenge  —  of  war,  and  bloodshed,  and  spoliation/* 
The  entire  surface  of  Ireland  is  reckoned  at  about  twelve  milH&ns  of 
Ifish  acres ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Clare  estimated,  that  eleven  miUions 
and  a  ftalf  of  this  number  were  confiscated  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury I  The  successes  of  William  IIL  secured  the  ascendency  of  the 
English  interest;  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  the 
penal  enactments  of  Queen  Anne,  threw  the  whole  wealth  and  power 
of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  completed  the 
debasement  and  prostration  of  the  Catholic  population.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  all  the  disgusting  provisions  of  the  Catholic  penal 
code.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  it  debarred  the  Catholics  from 
the  exercise  of  every  political  privilege;  that  it  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  property  in  land,  from  lending  money  on  mortgages, 
from  teaching  schools*  and  even  from  acting  as  the  guardians  of  their 
own  children  !  Well  might  Mr.  Burke  say,  with  reference  to  this  code, 
that  *  the  taws  made  in  this  kingdom  against  Papists  were  as  bloody  as 
'  any  of  those  that  had  been  enacted  by  the  Popish  Princes  and  States; 

•  and  where  these  laws  were  not  bloody,  they  were  worse ;  they  were 
'  slow,  cruel,  outrageous  in  their  nature,  and  kept  men  alive  only  to 

•  insult    in    their  persons    every  one    of  the    rights  and    feelings    of 

*  humanity.' 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  severe  enactments  in  the  penal  code  are 
now  repealed  ;  that  Catholics  are  allowed  to  acquire  and  transmit 
propertVt  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise*  and  that  they  may  be 
nominated  Justices  of  the  Peace»  and  appointed  to  subordinate  situ* 
ations  in  the  army  and  navy.  But  enough  of  exclusion  still  remains  to 
destroy  the  good  effect  of  the  concessions  already  made,  by  keeping 
alive  all  those  feelings  of  self-superiority  and  insolent  domination  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  of  degradation,  hatred,  and  revenge, 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  which  the  penal  code  had  generated. 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  erroneous,  than  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  legal  operation  of  the  existing  exclusions  is  only  to  thwart  a  few 
individuals  in  the  career  of  advancement,  they  can  have  no  consider- 
able influence  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  Every  man  in  Ireland  knows 
that  the  Catholic  code  is  not  wholly  repealed  ;  he  knows  that  the  law 
still  excludes  him  from  situations  of  trust  and  influence  to  which  his 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen  arc  eligible ;  and  he  considers  this 
exclusion  as  the  badge  of  the  triumph  of  England  over  Ireland  —  of 
Protestantism  over  CutfioHcism — and  as  the  seal  of  Ids  own  degra- 
dation. None  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  powerful  pre- 
judices and  strong  nationality  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  effect  which  these  feelings  have  on  their  conduct.     '  The 


•  Mr.  Grant's  Speech,  'i2d  April  ) 829  — one  of  the  l*cst  speeches  ever  made 

on  the  subject  of  Ireland. 
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«  opinion   I  have  forme  J,  as  the  result  of  all  my  experience,  is»  that 

■  the  whole  mind  of  the   people  is  occupied  with  politics;  that    they 

*  thoroughly  comprehend    every   law,  and  every  measure  of  govern- 

*  ment  that  relates  to  them  ;  that  they  have  a  very  accurate    know- 

*  ledge  of  all  the  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  that  thm^ 

*  iKrf  onl^  know  Oiat  they  live  as  a  doss  placed  in  a  conditimi  of  inferiori^ 

*  with  respect  to  a  mnall  party  in  the  countn^,  but  t)uU  they  /mtdicidfy  fiii 

*  all  tite  disgrace  ami  inconvenience  of  i/iis  inferiority  *  The  meanest 
Catholic  knows,  that  hoir  much  soever  of  the  penal  code  may  have 
been  repealed  in  htw^  very  little,  comparatively,  lias  been  repealed  in 
facL     *  It  has  been  often  asked,  why,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  CathoIic«, 

*  satisfaction  has  not   followed   concession  ?  One   reason   may  be   as- 

*  signed;  it  is  this  —  because  concession    has  been    always   followed 

*  by  the  curse  of  bigots  in  that  country,  which,  like  blight  or  mildew, 

*  fastens  on  the  boon,  whether  it  proceed  from  royal  flavour  or  legis* 
'  lative  graciousness/f  The  sectarian,  and,  until  very  lately,  the 
decidedly  Anti-catholic  spirit  of  the  Irish  government,  has  rendered 
the  theoretical  ef|uality  of  the  laws  a  mockery  and  an  insult.  The 
Catholics  know  that  they  are  regarded  by  that  governuient  with  aver* 
sion  and  distrust;  they  know  that  Protestants  are  almost  exclusively 
promoted  to  those  situations  to  which  both  sects  are  equally  eligible  }  ; 
they  knoiv  that  no  vigorous  attempt  lias  been  n^ade  to  put  down 
Orange  processions  and  associations,  or  lo  stive  iheir  properties,  or  even 
their  lives,  from  the  outrages  and  violence  of  the  Orange  party.  And 
knowing  and  feeling  all  these  things,  how  is  it  possible  that  they 
should  be  tranquil  ?  or  that  they  should  regard  the  English  nation^  by 
whose  interference  they  are  held  in  this  state  of  vassalage  and  helotism, 
otherwise  than  as  persecutors  and  enemies? 

We  are  told  by  Mn  Wakefield,  on  tlie  impartiality,  accuracy,  and 


♦  Speech  of  Sir  H.Parnc-il,  24tli  June  1823, 

+  Mr.  Phmkett's  Speech,  2*id  April  1622. 

I  In  the  Irish  post-office  there  were  4G6  persons  holding  offices,  of  whom 
only  25  were  Hoinaii  Cutljulics.  Under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  there  were 
17  persons,  none  of  whom  were  Catholics.     In  the  Bank  of  Ireland  tlierc  were 

127  persona,  and  ot"  that  miuiber  only  C  Catholic?,     In  the  Iniard  for  paving 

the  Ijoard  of  coimiiKssioners  tor  erecting  fountains  —  for  preserving  the  port  of 
Dablin—  for  wide  streets  —  amongst  the  trustees  of  tlie  hiicn  board  —  the  I*ord 
Lieutennnt*s  household  —  the  city  officers  and  common  council  —  the  conimittees 
of  the  pipe  and  water  establishment — ^of  the  police,  and  many  other  pubHc 
estJthlishnieiits,  there  was  not  one  toUiary  Catholic  to  be  found  !  In  the  office  of 
cnstoms  there  were  21Mi  persons  employed,  and  only  1 1  of  thcni  were  Catholics. 
Ill  the  excise  there  were  2(>5  persons  employeil,  and  of  that  number  only  0  were 
fulhotics.  Uf  coroners  in  counties  tlierc  were  lOH^and  only  14  of  them  Catholics, 
Of  commissioners  of  affidavit  there  were  262,  and  only  29  of  them  Catholics. 
Of  71  officers  under  the  Vinvn  Iwaard,  3  were  Catholics!  In  fact,  on  an  a^^e^tt* 
of  the  public  e»tuhliHhnient8,  the  hst  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  there  were 
Si0>i59  persons  holding  offices  paitl  by  the  public  money,  and  of  thtU  number  only 
106  were  C^uholie:!  f  To  show  that  the  exclusion  was  not  solely  in  the  inferior 
officci,  but  extended  wpially  to  them  nil,  he  would  mention,  that  there  were  31 
•isbtftnt  barristers,  but  not  onv  of  them  a  Catholic.  There  were  106  offices  in 
the  Irw  department  of  Ireland,  %% hick  must  be  filled  by  bairisterR,  the  salaries  and 
emoInau'Ilt^  i»f  whicli  exceed  16li,fM)0A  a  year,  and  Homan  Cntholics  arc  admis- 
»ibU\  since  119\  to  83  of  these  dfioetp  producing  au  income  of  aO,000/.  u  year; 
but  thei^  tfUM  nt4  tme  *ohiary  timUmCf  f^fm  Romtm  Catholic  holthng  any  such  prftfiCa^c 
and  hvmnntr'  ^^Mr.BumeU  Sp€rcii,2^A  June  iB^, 
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general  excellence  of  whose  great  work  no  eulogium  can  be  too  high, 
that  *  the  word  Papist  or  Catholic  carries  as  much  contempt  along 
«  with  it  as  if  a  beasi  were  designated  by  the  term.     Wlien  the  comfort 

*  or  interest  of  the  Catholic  is  under  consideration^  he  ntust  always 
'  give  way ;  for  although   he  stands  us  erect  before  his  Maker  as  does 

*  the  Protestant,  he  is  yet  considered  as  an  inferior  animal,  and  thought 
'  unworthy  of  participating  in  the  same  enjoyments.     The  Protestants 

*  are  iu  general  better  educated  than  the  Catholics;  but  many  of  them 

*  are  still  ignorant  enough  to  believe  thut  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects 

*  are  the  hehtg  of  the  country,  and  that  they  ouglit  to  be  retained  in  a 

*  state  of  perpetual  bondage. — {Accoufii  of  trrlitml^  vol.  ii.  p.  570  ) 

We  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  empire,  not 
even  Sir  Ilarcourt  Lees  himself^  who  supposes  that  this  proscription 
could  continue  for  a  month,  were  it  not  for  the  power  oi  England. 
And  in  such  circumstances,  how  can  the  Catholics  avoid  identifying 
the  government  of  England,  or  rather  the  English  nation,  with  their 
oppressors?  The  conviction  that  their  debasement  is  the  consequence 
of  English  ascendency  is,  in  truth,  universal ;  and  this  conviction  binds 
them  firmly  together  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Government  and 
of  the  laws.  From  the  era  of  the  Whiteboy  association  in  1760,  down 
to  the  present  hour,  insurrection  has  followed  insurrection  in  one  unin- 
terrupted series.  Laws  of  the  most  unheard-of  severity  have  been 
passed  to  repress  these  disorders  ;  but  as  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  take  away  the  causes  whence  they  sprung,  this  severity  has  only 
given  them  a  darker  shade  of  atrocity.  It  is  not  to  Parliament,  but 
to  their  own  efforts,  that  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  look  for 
emancipation.  They  consider  the  Government  as  a  hostile  power,  and 
they  hesitate  not  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  all  who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  invested  with 
authority.  Mr.  Stephen  Woulfe,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  barrister, 
corroborates  all  that  we  have  now  stated  ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  on 
which  his  authority  must  be  considered  as  unexceptionable,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  to   make  a  short  extract  from  a  Tract  of  his.     *  The 

*  peasantry,'  he  says,    *  carry  on,    as  far  as  they  have  the  means,  an 

*  open  war  against  the  Government,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
'  it :  ih^  Ixyak  upon  tftat  Goverttfntnt   as  an  luurpation^  as  a  dominion 

*  of  force  whieh  H  is  mcrilortous  to  impede^  to  ehide^  to  subvert ;  and  in 

*  pursuit   of  which,   they    consider   an  act   of  patriotism,    to    put  to 

*  death,  without  remorse,  all  whom  they  consider  enemies  or  traitors, 

*  They  have  neither    arms,    nor    intelligence,  nor  leaders,   nor  money 

*  MutHcient  to  draw  out  a  regular  army  into  the  held:  if  they  had,  we 

*  should  have  a  campaign  in  Ireland  before  Easter.     They  suit  their 

*  mode  of  warfare  to  their  means ;  they  carry  on  a  desperate  guerilla 

*  contest  with  Government,  in  which  they  give  and  expect  no  quarter. 
«  Every  straggling  soldier  whom  they  catch,  every  ganger,  every  tithc- 

*  proctor,  every  active  magistrate  who  has  distinguished  himself  against 

*  them,  and   whom  they  rank  among   their  enemies,  they  put  to  the 

*  sword.     This  is  a  dreadful  state  of  things;  and  the  more  so,  because 

*  it  sucks  into  its  vortex  of  guilt  men  who  would  shudder  at  the  very 
'  thought  of  committing  such  enormities,  from  the   ordinary  motives 

*  which  impel  to  crime.' — (^Letter  to  a  ProtrstafU^  1S19,  p.  84.) 

The  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry  are  generally,  we  believe,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  English  connection,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  that  would  result  to  Ireland  tVom  a  real  union  with  England, 
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.  But  every  writer  of  authority  on  Irish  affidrs,  from  Mr.  Wakefield  down- 
wards,  and  all  the  witnesses  examined  last  year  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Woulfe,  that 
the  still-existing  remnant  of  the  Catholic  penal  code  is  the  grand 
source  of  discord  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  renders  the  peasantry  univer- 
sally hostile  to  Government,  and  disposes  them  to  engage  in  every 
scheme  of  outrage  and  insurrection. 

The  events  of  the  two  last  years  have  made  the  character  of  the 
Orange  association  pretty  well  known  to  the  British  public.  The  trials 
of  Orangemen  on  the  Northern  circuits  for  the  murder  of  Catholics ; 
the  habitual  packing  of  Grand  Juries  in  Dublin,  as  was  established  by 
the  inquiry  into  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe's  conduct,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  peculation  and  oppression ;  and  the  open  resistance  to  the  act  for 
suppressing  illegal  associations,  set  the  conduct  of  this  faction  in  its 
proper  light.  But  it  is  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  not  the  Orange 
party,  who  are  really  to  blame  for  these  excesses.  So  long  as  the 
^stem  of  penal  exclusion  is  continued,  —  so  long  as  a  small  minority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  leffoUy  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  power 
and  privilege,  —  so  long  will  they  combine  together  to  preserve  their 
ascendency  in  fact,  by  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  superio- 
rity, and  browbeating  their  inferiors.  Combination  on  the  part  of  the 
Orangemen  leads  again  to  counter-combination  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics ;  and  thus  the  whole  population  of  the  country  are  drawn 
into  illegal  associations,  are  bound  by  secret  oaths  and  imprecations, 
and  are  induced  to  commit  crimes  under  the  supposed  sanction  of 
religion ! 

We  believe  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be,  generally  speaking  —  for  we 
must  say  that  there  are  verv  many  exceptions  —  a  respectable  and 
useful  body  of  men ;  and  we  have  alwavs  held,  that  it  would  be  of  the 
last  importance  to  endeavour  to  attach  them  firmly  to  Government, 
and  to  procure  the  exertion  of  their  influence  to  give  effect  to  the 
laws.  But  until  the  penal  code  be  entirely  abolished,  this  great  influ- 
ence will  either  not  be  exerted  at  all,  or  will  be  cast  into  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Catholic  clergv 
.should  entertain  either  veneration  or  esteem  for  a  Government  which 
loads  them  with  disabilities,  and  exposes  them  and  their  flocks  to  the 
most  ignominious  treatment ;  and  even  if  they  did  entertain  this  esteem, 
the  strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  Government,  by  which  their  flocks 
are  so  generally  animated,  would  prevent  them  from  acting  according 
to  their  wishes.  They  have  no  tithes  or  glebe-lands  on  which  to  de- 
pend ;  so  that,  if  they  did  not  humour  the  prejudices  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  supported,  they  would  be  left  wholly  destitute.  But  if  the 
penal  code  were  once  effectually  put  down,  the  Catholic  clergy  might, 
.  without  exciting  any  suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  enter  into  nego« 
•  ciations  with  Government,  and  arrange  several  matters  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Such  a  moderate  provision  might  be  made  for 
'them,  as  would  secure  them  a  respectable  station  in  society,  and 
'  indemnify  them  for  relinquishing  the  fees  now  payable  on  marriages, 
baptisms,  &c.  By  this  means  a  double  advantage  would  be  gained: — 
The  interests  of  the  clergy  would  be  identified  with  those  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  would  no  longer  have  any  temptation  to  encourage 
tile  prevailing  and  ruinous  habit  of  early  marriage.  Arrangements 
'Height  also  be  made  for  lessening  the  number  of  holidays,  for  blowing 
^  priests  to  marry,  and  for  improving  the  present  grossly-defective 
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'  system  of  education.     Complete  anil   unquali6ed  emancipation  would 

I  give  us  the^e  advantages ;  and  we  ask  wh ether  it  is  possible  to  over* 
estimate  thetr  value  and  importance  ? 

There  is  at  this  moment  no  such  thing  n»  a  real  union  between  En^- 

'  land  and  Ireland.     The  arrangement  so  deslgnatedf  is  purely  nominal; 

I  It  rests  on  no  solid  or  subfitantial  basis  ;  the  two  nations  are  not  bound 
tO|jether  by  the  strong  and  powerful  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  reciprocal 
obligation.  Ireland  regards  England  as  her  oppressor^  and  not  as  her 
protector  and  ally.     But  if  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  penal    code 

[were  abolished  —  if  the  Catholics  were  placed  on  the  same  level  in  law 
ftud  in  fact  as  the  Protestants  —  new  interests  and  new  feelings  would 
arise.  The  recollection  of  past  sufferings  and  persecutions  would  gra- 
dually be  obliterated  ;  good-wil)  and  confidence  between  the  dilferent 
parties  in  Ireland,  and  between  England  and  Ireland,  would  begin  to 
grow  up ;  and  the  ground  would  thus  be  cleared  fur  the  adoption  of 
those  other  measures  that  are  indis^pensably  necessary  for  raising  tho 

'peasantry  from  their  present  slate  of  poverty  and  destitution* 

And  what  are  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  complete  and  unquali- 
fied emancipation  ?  What  imaginable  danger  could  result  from  admit- 
ling,  at  most,  twenty  Catholic  gentlemen  among  the  six  hundred  wttA 
fit\y-eight  who  compose  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some  half  dosen 
Catholic  Peers  into  the  House  of  Lords  ?  But  setting  these  dangers  in 
the  most  exaggerated  point  of  view»  are  they  to  be  conjpared,  even  for 
one  single  moment,  with  the  danger  resulting  from  the  determined  hos'*' 
tih'ty  of  the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  ?  The  man  who  can 
maintain  the  affirmative  of  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  is  Btter  for  a  cell 
in  Bedlam,  than  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  **  Lord  Eldon/*  savs 
Mr.  Wakefield,  ^*  Is  reported  to  have  tiaid  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1811,  *  Give  me  your  distinct  propositions,  explain  to  me 
your  safeguards  and  securities,  and  I  will  most  anxiously  consider  and 
examine  them/  as  if  there  were  any  safeguard  or  security  equal  to  that 
which  would  arise  from  promoting  Catholic  industry.  Industry  would 
create  wealth;  wealth  would  supply  all  those  comforts  of  life  which  are 

!  objects  of  human  industry  ;  and  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  these,  and  the 
fear  of  losing  them,  tliat  uc  must  look  for  that  attachment  to  count ry, 
which  forms  the  surest  pledge  of  loyally  and  good  conduct.  Penal  laws 
are  a  delusive  defence,  planned  by  ignorance,  founded  on  injustice,  reared 
by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  tyranny,  and  continued  by  folly.  No  bul- 
warks can  be  equal  to  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  a  free  people.  Place 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Protestants,  and  no 
cause  will  be  left  for  complaint ;  their  destiny  will  then  be  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  their  country,  and  they  will  be  sensible  that  it  is 
their  duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  maintain  a  constitution,  by  the 
justice  of  which  they  enjoy  their  rights,  and  to  the  stability  of  which 
they  must  look  up  for  their  protection/*     (V'oL  IL  p.  589.) 

The  folly  and  violence  of  the  Catholic  loaderfct  have  operated  most 
injuriously  and  unjustly  on  the  cause  of  emancipation.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  unfair  than  to  judge  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  more 
opulent  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  Catholics,  from  the  conduct  of  that 

1  junto  of  agitators  who  have  gained  an  ascendency  in  the  Association. 

'  None  can  think  more  contemptuously  of  these  persons  than  we  do* 
Their  whole  object  seems  to  be  to  acquire  nn  epht-merul  and  worthless 
popularity,  by  pandering  to  the  worst  puKt«tons  and  prejudices  of  the 
mob;  nor  if  they  were  really  actuated  by  a  desire  to  thwart  the  very 
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cause  they  pretend  to  advocate,  could  they  possibly  follow  another  line 
of  conduct  leading  so  directly  to  that  end.     But  though  it  were  true 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  were  approved  by  every  Catholic 
in  Ireland,  that  ought  not  to  make  us  withhold  emancipation  one  hour 
longer  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  rea- 
son for  granting  it.     So  long  as  any  fragment  of  the  penal  code  exists, 
so  long  will  there  be  dissatisfaction,  rancour,  and  disgust  brooding  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  and  while  such  is  the  case,  artful  and  designing, 
and,  it  may  be,  well  intentioned  and  honest,  individuals  will  indulge  in  in- 
flammatory harangues,  and  will  endeavour  to  recommend  their  own  quack 
nostrums  and  poisonous  drugs,  as  the  only  certain  and  infallible  means 
of  restoring  the  public  economy  to  a  sound  state  of  health.     But  if  you 
repeal  the  penal  laws,  the  occupation  of  these  spurious  Othellos  will  be 
instantly  gone.     If  you  place  the  Catholics  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Protestants,  it  will  be  the  bo'unden  duty  of  Government  effectually  to 
suppress  every  association  and  combination  for  political  purposes,  that 
bears  any  considerable  resemblance  to  any  one  of  those  that  have  been 
formed  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred  years.     But  until  you  do  this» 
you  must  bear  with  the  violence  of  the  Catholics ;  for  it  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  result  of  that  system  of  exclusion  and  misgovernment,  on 
which  you  are  still  acting.     "  Are  we,"  asks  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  first  letter 
to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  "  to  be  astonished,  when,  by  the  effort  of  so 
much  violence  in  conquest,  and  so  much  policy  in    regulation,   con- 
tinued without  intermission  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  had 
reduced  them  (the  Catholics)  to  a  mob,  that  whenever  they  came  to  act 
at  all,  many  of  them  should  act  exactly  like  a  mob,  without  temper, 
mc^asure,  or  foresight?" — And  in  a  second  letter  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, he  says,  "  After  people  have  taken  your  tests  prescribed  by  your- 
selves, as  proofs  of  their  allegiance,  to  be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors, 
or  at  least  suspected  and  dangerous  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  believed 
on  their  oaths,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  fall  into  a  passion,  and 
talk  as  men  in  a  passion  do,  intemperately  and  idly." 

No  one,  we  trust,  will  do  us  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that  we  mean 
to  represent  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  as  being  of  itself  a  so- 
vereign panacea  for  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  Nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  our  opinions :  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  article,  to  indicate  some  of  those  measures  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  essentially  necessary,  for  removing  other  grievances,  and  for 
rescuing  the  peasantry  from  that  abyss  of  destitution  and  necessity  in 
which  they  are  now  plunged.  But  without  emancipation  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  phrase  —  without  emancipation  in  laiv  and  in Jact  —  with- 
out the  abolition  of  every  existing  legal  disability,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  the  most  rigid  impartiality  on  the  part  of  Government,  it 
would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  discord  should 
depart  from  the  land,  and  that  the  foundations  of  national  wealth  or 
prosperity  should  be  laid.  Emancipation  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
measure.  "  It  is  not  a  charm  that  will  allay  every  discontent,  or  remove 
every  grievance ;  but  it  is  a  ^1/2^  gua  non  to  this  being  done,  and  with- 
out it  no  system  of  measures  can  be  successful.''  * 

2.  Government  and  Magistracy.  —  The  defective  state  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy, and  of  the  administration  of  the  laws,  is  the  second  great  cause 
of  the  discontent  and  disaffection  existing  in  Ireland.     Dr.  Bell  has 
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observed,  in  his  odmirabTe  Tract  on  the  Manners  and  Condition  of  (he 
Peasant ri/  of  Ireland,  that  •*  if  a  poor  person  Is  injured  by  one  in  a 
higher  station,  he  may  as  well  apply  to  the  Grand  Seignior  for  a  guard 
of  Janissaries,  as  to  tlie  laws  of  his  country  for  redress."  (p*31.)  Mr. 
Wakeiield,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord  Kingston,  Mr.  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell,  and  an  endless  list  of  other  autliorities  of  the  highest  character. 
and  who  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  acquiring  informationt  have  joined 
in  reprobating^  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  gross  corruption,  neglect, 
and  scandalous  partiality  of  many  of  the  Irish  magistrates.  Even  Lord 
Redesdalc,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  publicly  stated  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  July,  18*22,  **  That  he  had  been  connected 
tvith  that  Hi  fated  country,  Ireland,  for  the  last  tiitentt/  t/rars  ;  and  he  tuat 
sorry  to  say^  that  there  existed  in  it  two  torts  of  justice^  the  one  for  the  rich, 
the  other  for  the  poor^  and  both  equally  ill  aaministcred  I"  The  higher 
order  of  gentry,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  the  trouble  of  the  office,  and 
partly  from  a  desire  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  obloquy  and  danger 
consccjuent  upon  a  faithful  di*icliarge  of  its  duties,  very  frequently  de- 
cline qualifying  themselves  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace;  *»o  that  this 
important  situation  is  generally  filled  by  persons  \\\  an  inferior  station, 
without  property  or  leisure,  %vffhout  a  sufficiently  liberal  education^ 
without  the  slightest  disposition  to  decide  according  to  the  law»  of 
which,  indeed,  they  are  in  most  cases  entirely  ignorant,  and  influenced 
solely  by  the  most  violent  party  feelings  and  prejudices.  It  is  clear 
that  sucli  magistrates  can  be  nothing  else  than  intolerable  nuisances. 
We  speak  from  a  full  and  perfect  know*ledge  of  the  subject,  when  we 
say,  that  the  great  object  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  is  to  forward  their  own  party  and  selfish  purposes,  and  that  they 
arc  cither  occupied  in  screening  powerful  culprits,  or  in  denying  redress 
to  the  poor  who  solicit  iheir  interposition*  Dr.  Bell  tells  us,  that  the 
magistrates  of  Ireland  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  &  genileman 
compound  for  the  most  violent  assault  and  battery,  by  paymg  half  a 
crown  to  the  poor  man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  complain  of  such  bru- 
tality I  (p.  32»)  And  now  they  exert  their  inHuence  with  the  Grand 
Jury,  to  get  the  bills  thrown  out ;  or,  if  that  should  fail,  and  conviction 
take  place,  to  procure  the  mitigation  or  remission  of  the  punishment. 

Government  has  at  length  become  sensible  of  the  wretched  state  of 
thi!  Irish  magistracy ;  and  has  recently  made  a  considerable  encroach* 
ment  on  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  by  making  an 
assistant  barrister,  with  a  salary.  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-sessions- 
This  innovation  has  been  attended  with  tlje  best  effects;  and  this  expe- 
rience, and  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  present  system,  will,  we  trust, 
incline  Ministers  to  carry  the  principle  of  reform  much  farther.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  presumptuous  if  we 
venture  to  suggest,  that  an  assistant  barrister,  with  a  salary,  should  be 
made  Chairman  of  the  Petty  as  well  as  of  tlie  Quarter-sessions  ;  that  the 
number  of  unpaid  magistrates  should  be  reduced  to  ht\ecn,  or  at  most 
twenty,  in  every  county;  that  no  clergyman,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  should  on  any  account  be  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace;  that  no  gentleman  should  be  placed  in  it  who  is  not  possessed 
of  at  least  1000/,  a  year  of  landed  property;  that  no  magistrate  should 
be  allrnved  to  act  at  his  own  honxe^  but  ordy  when  associated  with  the 
assistant  barrister  at  the  Petty-sessions;  that  these  sessions  should  be 
held  every  day,  and  on  successive  diu's,  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  county; 
that  if  the  county  be  above  the  medium  size,  two  or  more  barristers 
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should  be  appointed ;  that  the  powers  of  all  city  magistrates,  of  manor 
courts,  and  of  all  inferior  courts,  should  be  abolished  ;  and  that  an  as- 
sistant barrister  should  be  appointed  to  each  city. 

If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted  —  if  no  barristers  were 
appointed  under  five  years'  standing  at  the  Bar  —  if  their  salaries  were 
such  as  to  be  a  fair  remuneration  to  men  of  ability,  and  if  the  prospect 
of  higher  promotion  in  their  profession  were  liberally  opened  to  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  impartiality,  industry,  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct,  they  would  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  act 
fairly  and  honourably :  at  the  same  time  that  the  magistrates,  acting 
along  with  the  assistant  barrister,  would  be  highly  respectable,  and 
would  prevent,  by  their  interference,  any  inconvenience  that  might  be 
expected  to  arise  from  placing  the  administration  of  the  laws  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  stipendiary  officers.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  a 
reform  as  this  would  be  productive  of  signal  advantage.  Protection 
would  henceforth  be  extended  to  all  classes  and  sects  without  fear  or 
affection  ;  and  that  sale  and  denial  of  justice,  which  has  distinguished 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  magistrates  up  to  this  hour,  would  be  for  ever 
put  an  end  to. 

But  no  reform  of  the  magistracy  can  ever  have  its  natural  and  full 
effect,  so  long  as  any  civil  disabilities,  on  account  of  religion,  are  suf- 
fered to  exist.  A  sectarian  and  partisan  spirit  vitiates  and  contaminates 
every  thing,  but  above  all  the  judicial  character.  It  has  the  effect  to 
give  a  suspicious  colour,  an  appearance  of  partiality,  to  the  acts  even 
of  the  most  upright  judge.  *'  It  is  in  vain,"  says  an  intelligent  Irish- 
man, "  while  penal  exclusion  exists,  to  preach  to  the  Catholic  peasant 
the  doctrine  of  equal  justice  between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  So  long 
as  he  sees  the  Judges,  the  Sheriffs,  and  their  official  dependants,  exclu- 
sively Protestants  ;  —  the  bigoted  portion  of  the  clergy  on  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  their  very  bigotry  and  propensity  to  intermeddle  in 
politics  oflen  forming  their  only  title  to  that  office ;  —  the  beneficed 
parson  the  judge,  and,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  sole  judge  of 
tithe  cases,  and  of  the  numerous  questions  thence  arising  —  oflen  ad- 
judging the  claims  set  up  by  his  own  tithe-farnier  —  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  rhetoric  to  persuade  him  to  rely  on  procuring  redress  from 
oppression  from  such  magistrates.  So  long  as  the  wretched  remnant 
of  the  Catholic  code  remains,  so  long  will  it  excite  suspicions  of  par- 
tiality —  so  long  will  every  error  —  every  accidental  slip  —  and  many 
such  must  occur  in  a  country  like  Ireland  —  of  the  civil  or  judicial  ma- 
gistrate, be  imputed  to  a  premeditated  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, to  trample  under  foot  those  whom  such  distinctions  continue  to 
degrade."  ♦ 

But  when  the  Catholic  code  shall  be  repealed,  and  some  such  reform 
in  the  magistracy  been  effected  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose:  when 
seats  on  the  Bench  become  objects  of  ambition,  to  which  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant  barristers  may  aspire ;  when  clergymen,  and  the 
zealots  of  all  sects,  are  excluded  from  the  commission  of  the  Peace; 
when  Justices  are  obliged  to  act  in  open  court,  and  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  advice  of  a  professional  lawyer ;  when  these  things  are  done, 
and  they  may  all  be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  the  peasantry  will 
cease  to  regard  the  law  only  as  an  engine  of  oppresision  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich  ;  they  will  gradually  be  taught  to  rely  on  its  justice  for  protec- 

*  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  53.  55. 
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eion  ;  and  wilJ  no  longer  trust  to  illegal  combiaalion»  and  associations  to 
redress  lliefr  wrongs,  and  repair  iheir  grievances* 

It  h  unnecessary  to  repeal  what  we  formerly  stated  respecting  the 
venality  and  corruption  of  the  Sub-sheriffs  of  Ireland*  They  still  con- 
tinue to  fatten  amid.st  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  most  profligate  job- 
bing* This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  law  respecting  thofle 
functionaries  in  Ireland  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  England;  the  injured 
party  has  the  same  means  of  redress  open  to  hira  ;  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  possesses  the  same  powers  of  punish nn out.  It  is  difficu1r» 
therefore,  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  from  the  fact  of  the  con- 
tinued and  prosperous  delinquency  of  the  Irish  sub- sheriffs,  than  lliat  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Benc(i  have  been  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  with  respect  to  them  ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  not  from  want 
of  attachments  of  sheriffs,  that  the  evil  has  not  been  corrected.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Sub-sheriffs  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Law  Inc|mry ;  but  we  hope 
that  no  scheme  for  reforming  that  office,  that  may  have  the  effect 
to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  will 
be  recommended.  The  judges  have  ample  powers  to  repress  the  cor- 
ruption of  sheriffs;  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  use  these  powers 
eficctivelv;  and  to  subvert  a  system  which  could  not  have  grown  to  the 
baleful  maturity  it  has  attained^  except  by  their  inattention  or  con- 
nivance. 

We  regret  to  find  that  no  steps  have  hitherto  been  taken  for 
appointing  Lords-Lieutenant  to  the  counties  of  Ireland.  Tlie  want  of 
iuch  oflicers  was  fully  admitted  by  Mr*  Peel,  when  the  new  Constables 
Bill  was  under  discussion,  in  1822.  It  is  said  that  proper  persons  could 
not  be  obtained  to  till  the  otKce ;  but  this  is  a  mere  pretext  for  doing 
nothing*  Tfie  truth  is,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the^e  officers,  to  dii: place  several  peers  and  county  members^ 
who  now  liold  the  nonnnal  office  of  (lovernors  of  Counties,  and  that  it 
would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  deprive  those  personages  of  their 
patronage  and  iiiHuence  as  colonels  of  militia,  ^c,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  tliis  patronage  and  influence  should 
belong  to  the  lords  lieutetiant.  We  trust,  however,  that  these  trifling 
difficulties  and  obstacles  will  not  be  much  longer  allowed  to  stand  in  tbe 
way  of  the  appointment  oi"  this  highly  useful  class  of  public  functionaries. 
If  resident  noblemen,  or  gentlemen  of  character  and  fortune,  were 
appointed  Lnrds-Lieutenant>  Government  would,  in  future,  have  to  deal 
with  high  public  officers,  who  would  feel  themselves  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  subalterns,  and  for  the  peace  of  their  counties. 
HrthertOt  in  periods  of  danger  and  commotion,  ministers,  having  no 
respectable  individual  in  any  quarter  of  the  country,  on  whose  statements 
and  representations  they  could  rely,  have  been  obliged  to  derive  their 
intelligence  from  the  most  suspicious  sources.  Every  scheming  and 
cunning  magistrate,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  exaggerated  representations  as  the  surest  test  of  loyalty, 
and  the  shortest  and  safest  road  to  favour  and  patronage.  In  con- 
8c<juence,  the  offices  of  Ciovernment  have  been  inundated  with  the 
memorials  of  Orangemen  and  alarmists,  full  of  the  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices against  their  Catholic  countrymen,  regardless  of  the  truth  of* 
their  statements,  and  desirous  only  that  they  should  make  an  impression, 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  claim  a  reward  for  their 
services.     Government  has  thus  been  continually  deceived  and  deluded 
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fridb  mpect  t»  dbe  mJ  itjee  of  :^  <xnn"i  :  asd  tiie  i 
Minarci  Lzre,  is.  owseK^ae&ce.  becA  aid^apcc^  A^  we  srt 
thM  there  aoBET  oc&cr  neasi^  cc  K^b^^n^::*;  tkc*  isr^^zagQ*  mtea.  lo  «=«*«t 
am  tumfUissi^xaLi  aand  viifu^  so  eficcrssl,  »  t^  appocrtzs^  of  a  w^ 
gtflected  Lord  Uesiesxsl  to  eacb  cocEarj.  vbo  sbsojd  be  mpaoabAe  ibr 
dbe  pabHc  peace,  a&d  froat  viioQ  Govcraauac  kz^  ciicaza  thai 
yeklp^V  i£.fonBBafk»  vi:h  respect  to  the  ftaie  and  feeliags  of  the 
people,  of  vfaicb  tl:^  seen  hitlkeTto  to  haxe  bad  so  Uttle. 

ll»e  Dev  CoBOabaiarr  Bd,  tboagb  perbapt  bordcrizks  too  c^oie^j  o« 
the  gemdanmene  STStess,  bas,  oo  the  vho^  been  proiductire  €€  the 
greatest  adrant^e.  Tbe  cosBfcabies  bare  sow  becoese  aa  r^rignt 
fperie«  of  force ;  acd  the  protection  they  bai^e  afbnied  to  vitncsises  and 
jarors  bat  beea  enuntsitlj  serriceable,  azA  bas  been  tbe  meant  of  cn- 
aUrng  tereral  nocorioas  crionnals  to  be  broo^bt  to  jasice. 

There  it  a  coosiderable  jeofnannr  corps  exiftio^  in  IrtlMnd ;  but  thit 
if  a  tpeciet  of  force  vbich  nexer  bat  been,  and  never  can  be,  adrantage- 
oa§lr  employed  to  maintain  tbe  peace  €€  sacfa  a  coontrr.  Tbe  jeooanrj 
are  at  tbtt  moment,  wbat  tbej  were  tventj  jeart  ago,  abnost  exdnsirelj 
Frotettantt  and  Orangemen ;  and  we  hare  tbe  aotbontr  of  Mr.  Wake^ 
field  for  Slating,  that  it  vat  "  their  imprudence,  their  excatetj  and  their 
baechanalian  exuU4dwmMi  that  enabled  the  Repablicans  to  rouse  the  led- 
iocs  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  in  1798,  and  excite  them  to  rebellion.^ — 
(\ol.  IL  p.  370.)  Should  tbe  ciril  power  tji  the  couDtrj  and  tbe  police 
be  at  anj  time  intufficient  to  repress  disorder,  and  to  enforce  the  due 
execution  of  the  law,  none  but  regular  troopt  ought  erer  to  be  called 
to  their  atsittance.  It  it  their  officer*t  fault  d  regular  troops  act  im- 
properlj.  A  well  ditciplined  toldier  is  a  machioe,  made  to  shoot  and 
De  thot  at«  He  is  not  fanatical,  — he  hat  no  partialities,  no  hatreds,  no 
antipathiet ;  —  he  does  what  he  is  ordered,  and  he  does  no  more.  But  a 
yeoman  't%  inflamed  with  all  the  prejudices  peculiar  to  tbe  district  or 
sect  to  which  he  belongs.  When  a  corps  of  such  persons  is  called  to 
sopprets  a  ditturbance,  neighbour  is  opposed  to  neighbour.  Catholic  to 
Protestant,  and  ciril  war  appears  in  its  worst  and  most  ditgusting  form. 
Had  none  but  regular  troopt  been  employed  at  Manchester,  on  the  16ih 
of  August,  1819,  the  disastrous  events  which  then  occurred  would  most 
probably  have  been  avoided ;  and,  at  any  rate,  would  have  left  infinitely 
lets  of  rancour  and  irritation  behind  them.  But  the  employment  of  yeo- 
manry IS  a  thousand  times  more  objectionable  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. Enrolment  in  that  tpeciet  of  force,  being  a  privilege  conferred 
on  a  tmall  minority  only,  addt  to  the  exaggerated  notions  they  entertain 
of  their  own  importance,  and  enablet  them  to  trample  with  impunity  on 
their  fellow  tubjecU.  There  it  in  fact  a  rooted  antipathy  between  the 
yeomanry  and  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people.  The  humanity,  pru- 
dence, and  forbearance  of  the  regular  troopt  in  1798,  formed,  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  the  mott  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  militia  and 
yeomanry  ;  and  he  addt,  that  **  the  moment  the  latter  were  separated/rom 
the  army  J  confidence  tvas  restored,  and  rebellion  shrunk  back  into  the  con- 
cealment  tvhence  it  had  issued.** — (Vol.  II.  p.  372.)  To  keep  such  a  force 
embodied,  or  to  employ  it,  is  of  itself  almost  enough  to  excite  outrage. 

Perhaps  there  it  no  one  measure  that  would  do  so  much  to  improve 
the  admmittration  of  Ireland,  and  to  divest  it  of  that  character  of  par- 
tisanthip  which  hat  been  its  bane,  as  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord- 
Llautenant,  and  of  the  colonial  and  dependent  Government  €ff  Ireland, 
by  placing  the  entire  management  of  Irish  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
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Secretary  of  State  resident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Tins  arrangement,  by  bringing  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  Ire- 
land daily  under  the  notice  uf  ministers,  and  by  rendering  the  whole 
Cabinet  dirccilu  responsible  for  all  that  was  done  there*  would  get 
rid  at  once  ot  all  those  petty  provincial  cabals,  which  have  always 
distracted  and  disgraced  the  mtmic  courts  of  the  Iri$h  viceroys. 
Where  parties  run  so  high  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
LorJ-Licutenunt  to  keep  himself  wholly  aloof  from  them  ;  but  if  the  go- 
vernment were  carried  on  in  London,  their  effects  would  be  comparatively 
inj potent,  and  public  measures  would  cea^e  to  be  intluenced  by  local  con- 
siderations and  a  system  of  favouritism.  The  facility  of  communication 
between  London  and  Dublin  renders  it  just  as  easy  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  resident  in  London  to  govern  Ireland,  as  to  govern  Cornwall  or 
Cumhcrland-  Indeed,  llic  business  of  the  army  and  revenue  is  now 
whoily  transacted  in  London,  independently  altogether  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  the  other  and  less  important 
duties  of  government  may  not  also  be  discharged  there. 

The  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord^Lieutenant,  prin- 
cipally relied  on  by  Mr.  Goulburn  and  IVIr.  Peel,  is  founded  on  the 
supposed  difficulty  that  it  would  occasion  in  taking  the  opinion  iit 
Government  in  cases  of  capital  conviction.  But  this  objection  is  not 
entitled  to  any  weight ;  for  it  is  founded  on  a  practice  that  prevails  in 
Ireland,  and  which  ought  to  be  reformed,  of  trying  ^y^^jy  case  of  a 
capital  convictioUi  first  at  the  Assizes,  and  again  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  or  his  Secretary.  No  such  thing  takes  place  in 
England.  If  a  man  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged^  the  sentence  is  earned 
into  execution  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  judge,  unless  that  judge  thinks 
proper  to  respite  him,  or  to  forward  a  recommendation  of  mercy  to 
Government.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  this  objection^  it  would  apply 
with  infinitely  greater  force  to  Scotland,  or  even  Cornwalli  both  of  which 
are  farther  from  London  than  most  of  the  Irish  counties. 

It  is  idle  to  refer  to  the  quantity  of  business  that  occupies  the  IrisJi 
government.  The  fact  is,  that  Ireland  is  over-governed.  Every  thing 
of  the  most  trivial  kind  is  submitted  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  If  the 
lighting  or  paving  of  the  streets  of  Dublin  is  defective,  an  address  is 
voted,  and  a  numerous  body  of  deputies  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne.  Every  little  junto  of  magistrates  assembled  at 
petty  sessions,  and  every  busth'ng  and  prodigiously  loyal  individual 
niagii>trate,  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  Lord*Lieutenant,  and 
Messrs.  Goulburn  and  Gregory  impose  on  themselves  the  useless  task 
of  writing  long  and  laboured  replies  to  questions  of  no  ioiportance 
whatever,  AbolisI*  the  office  of  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  we  venture  to  say» 
that  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  business  that  now 
occupies  it  wilt  instantly  cease,  and  the  local  authorities  will  learn,  as  in 
England,  to  do  their  dutVi  without  perpetually  pestering  Government 
witli  representations. 

Were  the  separate  government  of  Ireland  abolished,  the  public  atten- 
tion  would  be  Jess  distracted  b}'  party  violence.  When  a  Lord-Lieu* 
tenant,  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  favours  Orange  politics,  he  is  the 
object  of  the  unceasing  attacks  of  Catholic  orators  and  newspapers; 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Lurd-Lieutenant,  like  Lord  Wellesley, 
is  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Cntholics  or  meritoriously  endeavours, 
as  his  lordship  has  done,  to  conduct  the  government  on  a  system  of 
impartiality,  he  Is  assailed  by  all  the   ribald  vulgarity  of  (he   Orange 
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party,  who,  ten  times  more  foul-mouthed  than  their  opponents,  scruple 
not  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  his  whole  conduct,  and  to  hold  him  up  as 
an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  In  this  way  the  public  mind  is  kept 
constantly  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  diseased  excitement ;  the  autboritj 
of  government  is  brought  into  contempt ;  no  real  improvement  can  be 
matured,  or  even  thought  of;  but  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  slander,  and 
violence,  insinuates  itself  into  every  village,  and  even  into  every  cabin. 

But  if  the  total  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  should  still 
appear  too  sweeping  a  change  to  be  effected  at  once,  there  can  be  no 
imaginable  reason  why  it  should  not  be  modified.  The  shadow  of  the  thing 
will  please  the  Irish  mob,  who  are  attached  to  this,  as  they  are  to  many 
more  of  the  evils  that  afflict  their  country,  quite  as  well  as  the  substance. 
If  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  be  kept  up,  its  duties  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  confined  to  those  that  are  wholly  executive.  Every  thing 
belonging  to  the  originating  or  perfecting  of  political  measures,  or  the 
disposal  of  patronage,  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland,  resident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  office  of  chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  be  changed 
into  that  of  under  Secreta^  of  State ;  and  a  second  under  Secretary 
might  be  appointed  to  reside  in  Dublin,  and  to  form  the  channel  oif 
communication  between  the  Irish  Secretary  resident  in  London,  and 
those  with  whom  be  may  have  to  transact  business  in  Ireland.  The 
sham  Privy  Council  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. Every  order  should  emanate  directly  from  London.  And  aa 
the  government  would,  under  the  plan  we  have  proposed,  be  in  regular 
communication  with  responsible  Lords-Lieutenant  in  the  different 
counties,  and  would  have  an  efficient  magistracy  to  execute  its  orders* 
consistency  and  vigour  would  be  given  to  the  administration.  The 
Lord-Lieutenant  would  be  as  much  and  as  directly  under  the  control 
of  ministers  as  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  would  only  have  to 
execute  certain  specified  and  unimportant  duties.  The  Castle  would 
cease  to  be  the  theatre  of  plots  and  intrigues  —  the  government  would 
cease  to  be  provincial — and  Ireland  would  cease  to  "  see  a  system 
with  every  Secretary,  and  a  Secretary  with  every  summer."* 

S.  CMurck  EstablUhmeni  and  Tithes — The  existing  Church  Establish- 
ment may  be  considered  as  a  principal  source  both  of  the  discontent 
and  disaffection,  and  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  in  1821  amounted  to  about  seven  millions  :  and  we  have 
the  concurrent  authority  of  all  the  writers  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Ireland,  as  Dr.  Beaufort,  Mr.  Newenham,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Tighe, 
and  others,  for  stating,  that  at  the  very  least,  #ur  millions  of  this  number 
are  Catholics ;  and  that  the  remaining  million  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  jPresbyterians 
and  other  dissenters.  Now,  without  presuming  to  question  the  policy 
of  making  the  religion  of  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  population  the  Esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Established  clergy,  and  the  revenues  destined  for  their 
support,  ought  to  bear  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  flocks,  and  the  extent  and  laboriousness  of  their  duties.  These 
considerations  have,  however,  been  entirely  overlooked  in  Ireland.  The 
500,000  Lutherans  of  that  island  have  an  establishment  which  coste  little 
lets  than  the  Mtablishment  for  nine  millions  of  Lutherans  costs  the  people 
ef  En'<  "^ngland  there  are  twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 

Mid  re  are  twenty-two !    Mr.  Wakefield  has  stated,  that. 
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exclusive  of  their  other  revenues^  which  are  very  large,  the  estates  of 
^ve  only  of  these  dignitaries  woald,  if  fairly  let,  ami  properly  managed, 
be  worth  5!iO,(HK)/»  a  year,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  EnglUh  Bishops  1  Thh  estimate  ha^  been  accused  of  exagger- 
ation ;  but  the  foilowing  extracts  from  the  returns  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (I lt!i  of  February,  1824),  of  the  quantity  of  land 
belonging  to  the  diiferent  Sees,  cjcclusive  of  glebe  iandt^  will  show  that 
there  is  but  httle  reason  for  this  charge :  '^ 

No.  of  IriRh,  No.  of  rriifi- 

Tuam  -  .         49,281 

Elphin  -  .         3 1,0 1 7 

Clogher  -  -        32,817 

Cork  and  Ross     -         -         22,755 
Cashel  .  .         12,800 

Killaloc  -  •         11,081 

Tlicre  are  no  maps  of  the  Biishops'  land^  ;  and  as  these  returns  arc 
made  up  from  (he  accountt;  of  the  tenants,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
are  greatly  short  of  the  truth. 

Now,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  set  ubout  proving,  by  argument, 
thut  if  twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Bidmps  be,  as  is  admitted  on  all 
f  lands  is  the  case,  fully  enough  for  England  and  VV'ales,  twenty -two 
such  dignitaries  must  be  a  great  deal  too  many  for  Ireland,  Every  one 
who  knows  any  thing  of  itie  state  of  Ireland,  must  be  satislied  that  one 
Archbiivhop  for  the  whole  country,  and  a  Bishop  for  each  of  the  four 
provinces  would  be  amply  suHicierU.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross,  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  of 
Down  and  Connor,  have  already  been  united;  and  we  should  like  to 
know  the  reason  why  this  precedent  should  not  be  followed — why  such 
unions  should  not  be  tnade  in  future,  on  the  deaf  1 1  of  the  present  incum* 
bents,  until  the  dioceses  are  reduced  to  four.  'I'lie  simple  and  obvious 
plan  would  be,  to  make  over  the  whole  church  property  to  the  Treasury, 
to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  handsome  incomes  for  the  Archbishop 
and  four  Bishops,  and  the  necessary  parish  clergy ;  secondly,  to  build 
churches  and  provide  glebes  where  they  are  wanting;  and,  thirdly,  to 
make  some  decent  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

In  Scotland  there  are  950  parish  clergmen,  whose  incomea  may  be 
taken  on  a  high  average  at  275/.  a  year  each  ;  and  as  the  Scottish 
clergy  ure  not  inferior  m  point  of  attainments  to  any  in  Europe,  as  no 
complaints  have  ever  been  made  of  the  ntanncr  in  which  Uiey  perform 
their  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  their  exemplary  conduct  is  the 
theme  of  well-merited  and  constant  euhigy,  we  can  sec  no  reason  why 
the  Irish  clergy  should  be  better  paid  than  they  are.  Tlie  population 
of  Scotland  is  2,135,200,  of  whom  a  third  may  be  supposed  to  be  dis- 
senters, which,  being  deducted,  leaves  about  1500  parishioners  of  the 
established  kirk  to  each  clergyman.  On  the  same  bcale  the  half  million 
oi  Irish  Lutherans  would  require  331  clergymen,  whose  incomes,  at 
275/.  a  year  each,  would  amount  to  91,025/.  But  supposing  that  da  Me 
this  number,  or  thut  062  clergymen  were  necessary  m  Ireland,  because 
of  the  Protestants  being  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  country, 
tlic  whole  charge  for  the  parochial  established  clergy  would  be  I82,05()/. 
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a  year ;  to  which,  adding  8,000/.  a  year  as  the  income  of  the  archbUhop, 
and  20,000/.  as  the  aggregate  income  of  the  four  bishops,  the  whole  cost 
of  the  established  clergy  would  be  210,000/.  a  year,  or  not  more  than 
one  third  part  of  the  entire  revenue  that  either  is,  or  might  be,  deriTed 
from  the  church  lands  alone  :  So  that,  were  such  a  reform  as  this  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  fully  for  both  the  Elstabli^hed 
and  Catholic  clergy,  and  for  every  other  pious  purpose,  out  of  the 
church  estates  only ;  and  Government  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
abolish,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  whole  of  the  oppressive  and  odious 
burden  of  tithes. 

We  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  visionary  to  suppose  that  tranquillity  can 
ever  be  established  in  Ireland,   so  long  as  the  Catholic  cottiers  and 
peasants  are  obliged  to  pay  tithes  for  the   support  of  a  FVotestant 
clergy.     "  Place  yourselves,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  in  the  situation  of 
a  half-famished  cottier,  surrounded  by  a  wretched  family  clamorous 
for  food ;  and  judge  what  his  feelings  must  be,  when  he  sees  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  his  potato-garden  exposed  at  harvest  time  to 
public  cant ;  or  if  (as  is  most  common)  he  has  given  a  promissory  note 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  compensate  for  such 
tithe,  when  it  becomes  due,  to  hear  the  heart-rending  cries  of  bis 
offspring  clinging  around  him,  and  lamenting  for  the  milk  of  which 
they  are  deprived  by  the  cow's  being  driven  to  the  pound  to  be  sold 
to  discharge  the  debt.     Such  accounts  are  not  the  creations  o£  fancy ; 
the  facts  do  exist,  and  are  but  too  common  in  Ireland.    I  have  seen  the 
cow,  the  favourite  cow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by  the  sighs,  the 
tears,  and  the  imprecations  of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  after, 
through  wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell  of  this  their 
only  friend  and  benefactor,  at  the  pound  gate.    I  have  heard,  with  emo- 
tions I  can  scarcely  describe,  deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, as  the  cavalcade  proceeded.     But  let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and 
behold  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  oppression,  when  the  load 
becomes  so  oppressive  as  to  extinguish  every  sentiment  in  the  breast 
but  a  desire  of  revenge.     I  have  beheld  at  night  houses  in  flames,  and 
for  a  moment  supposed  myself  in  a  country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy.     On  the  following 
morning,  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  Thrashers  and  of  Whiteboys  have 
met  my  ears, — of  men  who  had  assembled  with  weapons  of  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  o?  compelling  people  to  swear  not  to  submit  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.    I  have  been  informed  of  these  oppressed  people  having, 
in  the  ebullition  of  their  rage,  murdered  both  proctors  and  collectors, 
wreaking  their  vengeance  with  every  mark  of  the  most  savage  bar- 
barity."    (Vol.  II.  p.  486.) 

It  has  been  urged,  as  an  apology  for  the  tithe  system,  that  the  clergj 
are  exceedingly  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  that,  instead  of  a  tithe, 
thejr  rarely  get  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce.  We  should  be  glad  to 
believe  that  this  statement  is  well  founded ;  for,  if  so,  it  would  plainly 
form  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.  The 
clergy  may  not  get  the  whole  tithe;  but  the  question  is  not,  whether 
ihei/  get  it,  but  "vohethcr  the  occupiers  pay  it  ?  Owing  partly  to  the  pre- 
valence of  non-residence,  partly  to  the  extreme  division  and  subdivision 
of  land,  and  partly  and  chiefly  to  the  odium  and  danger  consequent 
upon  direct  interference,  the  clergy  almost  universally  let  their  tithes  to 
a  farmer  or  proctor.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  tell  us  that  the  clergy  do  not  get 
their  full  tithes.     It  is  not  with  them,  but  with  their  proctors,  that  the 
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occupiers  of  the  soiJ  have  to  deal;  and  instead  of  its  being  true>  that 
the  proc(or*s  demands  are  moderate,  and  that  he  is  contented  with  lesa 
than  wliut  the  lulter  of  the  law  givtB  him  a  right  to  claim,  the  tact  is 
distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  proctor  i^  a  harpy  who 
preys  on  both  clergy  and  peopte.  He  gives  too  little  to  the  one*  and 
takes  too  much  from  the  other.  'Mn  free  countries,"  8aid  Mr»Grattan» 
*Mhe  farming  of  the  revenue  is  not  permitted.  You  would  mU  allow  it 
to  the  King,  and  you  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  the  church.  It  is  an  evil 
in  polittcfi,  and  a  scandal  in  rehgion :  and  the  ntore  dangerous  in  the 
latter,  because  tithe  being  indehnite,  the  latitude  of  extortion  is  inde* 
finite.  The  use  of  the  tithe-fanner  is  to  get  from  the  piiri*<liioner  what 
the  parson  wouhl  be  ashamed  to  demand,  and  to  enable  the  parson  tc» 
absent  himself  from  his  duty  ;  the  powers  of  the  tithe-farmer  are  wum* 
mary  laws  and  ecclesiastical  courts ;  his  Hvelihood  is  extortion ;  his  rank 
in  society  is  generally  the  lowest ;  and  his  occupation  is  to  pounce  oti 
the  poor  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  He  is  a  species  of  wolf  left  by  the 
shepherd  to  take  care  of  the  flock  in  his  absence.  He  fleeces  both, 
and  begins  with  the  parson.  A  tenth  of  your  land,  your  labour,  and 
your  capitali  to  those  who  contribute  in  no  hlmpe  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duce, must  be  oppression;  they  only  ihnik  otherwii«e  who  suppose  that 
every  thing  is  little  which  is  given  to  the  parson*  that  no  burden  can  be 
too  heavy  if  it  is  the  weight  of  (he  parson  ;  that  landlords  shouUl  give 
up  their  rente,  and  tenants  their  protiis,  and  all  loo  little:  but  uncer- 
tainty aggravates  that  oppression;  the  full  tenth  must  ever  be  uncertain 
as  welt  as  oppressive,  for  it  is  the  fixed  proportion  of  a  fluctuating 
quantity';  and  unless  the  High  Priest  can  give  law  to  the  winds,  and 
ascertain  the  harvest,  the  tithe,  like  that  harvest,  must  be  uncertain. 
Now,  this  uncertainty  is  aggravated  by  the  pernicious  motives  on  which 
tithe  frecpiently  rises  and  falls.  It  frequently  rises  on  the  poor;  it 
falls  in  compliment  to  the  rich.  It  proceeds  on  principles  the  reverse 
of  the  iiosnel  ;  it  crouches  to  the  strong,  and  it  encroaches  on  the  weak  ; 
it  is  guidecl  by  the  two  worst  principles  in  society,  servility  and  avarice 
united,  against  the  cause  of  charity,  and  under  the  cloak  of  religion.** 
{Specchei,  Vol,  //.  pp.  44 — 16.) 

Mr,  Grattan's  gigantic  efforts,  though  supported  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced,  were  ineffectual 
to  abate  this  nuisance.  It  still  continues  to  be  a  mosst  prolific  source  of 
riot,  bloodshed,  and  murder.  We  know  a  Catholic  parish  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  with  very  nearly  10,00(7  inliabitants.  Of  these,  one  sixteenth  part, 
or  625,  only  are  Protestants,  the  remaining  9,H75  being  Catholics.  The 
total  amount  of  the  dues  and  fees  of  all  sorts  paid  to  the  Catholic  priest^ 
is  about  24-0/.  a  year,  of  which  he  pays  80/.  a  year  to  an  assistant.  But 
this  Catholic  parish  forms  three  Protestant  parishes,  and  part  of  a  fourth, 
the  tithes  of  which,  taken  together,  amount  to  not  less  than  1600/.  a 
year;  which,  as  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  grass  laud  in  the  parish 
belonging  to  Protestants,  fall  almost  wholly  on  the  poor  Catholic  occu- 
piers and  cottiers,  and  occasion  endless  heartburnings  and  disputes. 
I'he  case  of  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  h  similar,  on  a  greater  or  u 
smaller  scale  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  consequences  of  subjecting 
the  whole  country  to  such  a  system.  From  a  note  on  a  speech  of  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  at  appears,  that,  in  1S07,  there  were,  in  Ave  counties  of 
Ireland,  no  fewer  than  1286  actions  on  cases  connected  with  tithes: 
atid  it  is  stated  in  the  Galway  Advertiser,  of  the  I8th  of  October^  \H^1% 
thai  **  at  the  Quarter-sessions  at  Gort,  one  tithe  pnocroit  processed 
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ELEVEN  HUNDRED  PERSONS  FOR  TITHES  !  They  'mere  oU,  or  most,  of  the 
lower  order  of  farmers  or  peasants:  the  expense  of  each  process  about 
eight  shillings."*  In  spring  1822,  the  inhabitants  of  Ballity,  in  the 
parish  of  Annadown,  in  Galway,  presented  an  address  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  that  county,  in  which  it  is  stated,  "  We  suffer  wrongs  and 
oppressions  beyond  measure,  and  every  effort  made  to  redress  our  evils 
has  been  shamefully  suppressed  by  influence,  or  baffled  by  intricacy. 
To  add  to  our  distresses,  the  payment  of  our  tithes  has  been  intolerable. 
We  are  charged  much  higher  for  them  at  present,  when  our  wheat  sells 
from  5s.  to  8*.  a  cwt.,  than  formerly  when  it  sold  for  255.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  these  tithes  our  cattle  are  driven  away  at  night,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  decree ;  different  instances  of  which  have  occurred  within  this 
fortnight,  at  a  period  too  when  we  have  no  money :  several  of  us  having 
been  obliged  to  sell  our  little  collection  of  wool,  though  in  process  for 
a  coat.  The  demand  for  tithes  and  costs  exceeds  half  the  proceeds  of 
our  corn.  Many  of  us  are  almost  destitute  of  food  and  raiment ;  some 
amongst  us  are  literally  starving,  and  others  subsisting  solely  on  damaged 
wheat.  What  to  do,  or  where  to  apply  for  relief,  we  know  not;  misery 
is  heaped  on  distress,  and  we  bear  it  patiently^  rather  than  forfeit  our 
exemplary  character.  We  thus  publicly  disclose  our  misfortunes,  in 
the  hope  that,  if  there  exists  now-a-days  virtue,  integrity,  or  justice, 
something  may  be  done  to  correct  the  present  destructive  system  of 
tithes,  and  the  frauds  committed  on  the  poor  by  a  certain  class  of  high 
constables." 

But  whatever  the  inhabitants  of  Ballity  may  do,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  do  not  patiently  submit  to  this  abominable  and  grinding 
rapacity.  In  despite  of  Whiteboy  acts  and  Insurrection  acts,  they  con- 
tinue to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  oppressors ;  and  unless  they 
become  more  or  less  than  men,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  this 
detestable  system  be  wholly  abolished. 

We  are  told,  however,  and  told  by  Mr.  Plunkett  too,  that  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  redress  —  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  I  Tithes  are  said  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Church ;  and  any  scheme  for  their  abolition,  or  even 
commutation,  is  represented  as  founded  on  a  principle  of  rapine  and 
spoliation  I  We  are  really  astonished  at  the  confidence  with  which  this 
ridiculously  absurd  dogma  has  been  maintained.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  army  are  the  property 
of  the  soldiers,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  property  !  Tithes  are  not  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
They  are  the  property  of  the  public  ;  who  give  them  to  the  clergy  as  a 
reward  for  their  services,  and  who  may,  consequently,  apply  them  to 
other  purposes  the  moment  they  choose  to  dispense  with  these  services, 
or  to  reduce  their  wages.  Neither  tithes,  nor  Bishops,  nor  Presbyteries, 
make  any  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  An  established  Church  is  a 
mere  human  institution;  and  can  boast  of  no  higher  or  more  respectable 
origin  than  a  custom-house  or  a  standing  army.  The  clergy  stand  in 
exactly  the  same  predicament  as  any  other  class  of  public  functionaries. 
They  are  servants  of  the  public,  paid  for  instructing  the  people  in  their 
moral  and  religious  duties ;  and  it  is  mere  drivelling  to  suppose  that 
Government  has  not  a  right  to  regulate  their  salaries,  or  to  dismiss  them 
altogether.     We  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive  the 

•  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  citation 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  a  tithe  of  only  18*.  lOrf.,  costs  the  defendant  21,  lOf. 
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present  incumbents  of  their  revenues ;  and  a  full  compensation  or  equi- 
valent ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  them  for  i^hafcever  they  might  lo»e 
by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  we  have  recommended*  But  there  is  no 
reason,  ond  there  can  be  none,  why  the  tithe  Bystem  should  be  made 
perpetual*  —  why  the  public  should  be  made  to  support  the  same  num- 
ber of  cstahHijhed  clergymen  in  all  time  to  come,  and  to  pay  them  Jive 
or  sLz  times  the  sum  that  would  suffice  to  procure  the  services  of  an 
equally  leari^ed  and  pious  body  of  men.  No  man  of  ordinary  under^ 
standing  will  ever  be  intluced  fo  believe,  that  those  who  support  the 
flagrant  and  almost  inconceivable  abuses  of  the  Irish  titiie  system^  do  so 
lest  in  subverting  it  they  should  be  invading  the  right  of  property  I 
Every  one  must  see  that  titbes  are  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary,  op- 
pressive, and  ruinous  tax  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  exclusively 
laid  out  in  paying  the  wages  of  a  panic uUir  class  of  public  servants. 
And  although  it  were  neither  expedient  nor  politic  to  reduce  the  number 
of  these  servants,  nor  to  lower  tlieir  wages,  Government  would  be  just 
as  little  liable  to  the  charge  of  injustice,  or  of  invading  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, were  they  to  do  so,  as  they  are  when  they  pay  off  a  line-of-battle 
ship*  or  reduce  the  wages  of  the  seamen. 

It  is  due  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  state,  that  he  has  been  the  Hrst 
statesman  who  has  had  counigc  to  meddle  with  tithes.  Not  that  we 
think  the  bill  introduced  by  ^Jr.  Goulburn,  and  since  passed  into  a  law, 
can  be  of  any  material  service.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  the  Irish 
tithe  system.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  good  about  it,  is  the  impossibility 
of  mending  it.  But  the  late  measure  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  fully 
recognises  the  principle  of  Parliament  interfering  to  regulate  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy  —  a  principle  which  must  be  acted  upon  to  an 
infinitely  greater  extent,  before  tranquillity  can  be  restored  to  Ireland. 

These  three  —  the  penal  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  still 
labour,  the  defective  state  of  the  Government  and  Magistracy,  and  the 
Tithe  system  —  seem  to  us  to  be  the  main  sources  of  the  violent  reli- 
gious and  party  animosities  with  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  dis- 
tracted and  disgraced.  We  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  trace  the 
effects  resulting  from  each  of  these  sources  of  contention,  and  to  show 
how  tfiey  might  be  dried  up,  and  tranquillity  restored.  The  remedies 
we  have  proposed  arc  all  easy  of  adoption  —  and  if  Government  would 
but  honeMly  and  earnestly  set  about  the  work  of  reform,  a  few  years 
would  make  the  greatest  possible  change  on  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. "  Laws  of  coercion,  perhaps  necessary,  certainly  severe,  you  have 
put  forth  already,  but  your  great  engine  of  power  you  have  hitherto  kept 
back  ;  that  engme  which  the  pride  of  the  bigot,  nor  the  spite  of  the 
zealot,  nor  the  ambition  of  the  high-pric:it,  nor  the  arsenal  of  the  con- 
Queror,  nor  the  Inquisition,  with  its  jaded  rack  and  pale  criminal,  never 
thought  of;  the  engine  which,  armed  w  ith  physical  and  moral  blessing, 
comes  forth  and  overlays  mankind  by  services  —  the  engine  of  he- 
DRE^ss  ;  this  is  government,  and  this  is  the  only  description  worth  your 
ambition  ]'*•  This  engine  mubt  be  brought  into  the  field,  or  Ireland 
will  be  lost.  Hitherto  the  dominant  party  in  that  country  have  entirely 
overlooked  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbances  and  atrocities  of  which 
she  has  been  the  theatre.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  perverse  habits  and 
inclination  of  the  wretches  whom  they  have  trampled  upon,  oppressed^ 
and  sent  to  the  gallows,  but  in  themselves  —  in  their  own  domineering, 


^  Grattan's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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rapacious,  and  nitolerant  hehaviour.  If  they  reform  their  own  conduct 
erilirely,  the  peasantry,  they  may  be  assured,  will  not  be  long  in  re- 
forming theirsi.  Let  them  bear  in  minil,  **  that  exile  and  death  are  nnt 
the  instruments  of  government,  but  the  miserable  expedients  which  s/toiv  (he 
\  absence  of  all  government''^  Let  them  treat  the  mass  of  the  people 
like  men  who  ought  to  be  a«  free,  and  who  have  the  same  rights  and 
feelings,  as  themselves ;  and  those  disorders,  which  arc  the  result  of 
religious  and  political  animosities,  will  soon  cease  to  disturb  and  harass 
society- 

IL  With  rcsipect  to  the  jfco«^  great  branch  of  our  enquiry,  or  that 
which  has  for  \X&  object  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty 
and  destitution  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  believe  it  would  be  correct  tai 
say,  that  the  oppression  and  misgovernment  to  which  they  have  becfi  si) 
long  subjected  have  had,  even  in  this  respect,  a  very  powerful  influence.' 
Political  degradation  most  frequently  leads  to  extreme  poverty.  Op- 
pression, like  that  which  has  been  practised  in  Ireland,  lowers  the  mor 
dignity  of  the  people;  it  sinks  them  in  their  own  estimation;  and,  as  it 
takes  away  all  rational  expectation  of  rising  in  the  worid  by  ibe  men 
exertion  of  honest  industry,  it  clFectually  prevents  its  being  made.  Mor 
restraint  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  influence  in  a  country  so 
circumstanced.  An  enslaved  and  degraded  population  eagerly  grasp  at 
any  immediate  gratification  within  tlieir  reach,  and,  reckless  of  the  con* 
sequences,  plunge  into  every  excess.  But  as  we  have  shown  bow  these 
causes  of  degradation  may  be  removed,  we  shall  not  farther  insist  on  t\\i% 
point;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  show  on  what  the  rate  of  wages  de- 
pends, and  to  investigate  the  more  important  of  the  causes,  not  hitherto 
noticed,  which  have  tended  to  sink  that  rate  in  Ireland  to  a  pittance  so 
low  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  support  mere  animal  existence. 

That  the  power  of  employing  labour  possessed  by  any  country  does 
not  depend  either  on  the  fertility  or  extent  of  its  territory,  but  on  the 
amount  of  its  cnpitaly\&  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  wealthy 
and  it  is  one  respecting  which  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  or 
difference  of  opinion.  \\y  capital  is  meant  all  that  portion  of  the  national 
stock  employed  to  maintain  productive  labourers,  or  to  facilitate  pro-  \ 
duction.  It  comprehends  the  food  and  clothes  of  the  workman,  the  raw 
materiaJs  on  winch  he  exerts  liis  industry,  and  the  various  tools  and 
machines  of  whose  assistance  he  avails  himself.  There  is  no  other  fund 
from  which  the  labourers  can  possibly  draw  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
subsistence  :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  amount  of^  subsistence  falling  to  the 
share  of  each  labourer  at  any  given  period^  or  the  rate  of  tmges^  must 
wholly  and  entirely  depend  on  the  proportion  tchlch  the  national  capiiai 
Sears  to  the  amount  of  the  labouring  population.  If  the  amount  of  capital 
be  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  taking  place  in  the  popu- 
lation, a  larger  share  of  such  capitiil  will  necessarily  fall  to  each  indi- 
vidual, or,  w*hicl*  is  the  same  thing,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  proportionally 
increased  ;  and  if^  on  the  other  liand,  population  is  increased  faster  than 
capital,  a  less  share  will  be  apportioned  to  each  individual,  or  the  rato 
of  wages  will  be  proportionally  reduced.  The  well-being  and  comfort' 
of  the  labouring  classes  are,  therefore,  especially  dependent  on  the  pro- 
portion which  their  increase  bears  to  the  increase  of  the  capital  that 
IS  to  support  and  employ  them.     If  they  increase  faster  tlian  capital, 

*  Mr,  Pluukctt'a  Speech,  fOtli  April,  1810. 
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their  wages  will  be  progressively  reduced ;  and  if  they  increase  slower 
than  capital,  they  will  be  progressively  augmented.  In  fact,  there  are 
no  niuaiis  whatever  by  which  the  command  of  the  labouring  class  over 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  really  uugnrented,  other 
than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capital,  or  by  retarding  the  increase 
of  population ;  and  every  scheme  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
nocir,  not  founded  on  this  principle,  or  which  has  not  for  its  object  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  must  be  wholly  and  com- 
pletely ineftectuaL 

The  principle  we  have  now  stated^  goes  very  far  indeed  to  exploin 
the  cause  of  the  n»isiery  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
there  has  been  a  coni«iderabie  increase  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  hundred  years;  though  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  tlie  diftorent  parts  of  the  empire,  has  ever  presumed  to  say 
that  this  increase  has  been  either  a  third  or  even  ajburth^  so  great  as 
the  increase  of  capital  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  same  period* 
But  the  increase  of  popitlaiion  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  its  increase 
in  Britain,  has  been  widely  different  from  the  increase  in  the  capital  of 
the  two  countries,  or  in  their  means  of  maintaining  and  supporting  po- 
pulation. According  to  the  tables  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports, 
the  population  of  Britain  amounted,  in  1720,  to  6,955,000,  and  in  1821, 
it  amounted  to  J  K39l,000,  having  a  little  more  than  dotibled  in  the 
course  of  the  century.  But  from  the  same  Reports  it  appears,  that  the 
population  of  Ireland,  whose  capital  had  increased  in  so  very  inferior  a 
proportion  to  that  of  Britain,  amounted  to  a  very  little  more  than  two 
millions  in  1731,  and  to  very  near  seven  millions  in  1821  ;  having  nearly 
quadrupled  in  less  time  than  the  population  of  Britain  took  to  douhiel 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
former  periods  has  been  underrated,  and  that  its  increase  has  not  really 
been  so  rapid  as  wc  have  represented.  But  these  attempts  have  entirely 
failed  of  their  object ;  and  have  served  only  to  confirm  the  conclusions 
they  were  intended  to  subvert.  Tlie  first  authentic  account  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  i$  given  by  Sir  Willtam  Petty,  in  his  admirable 
little  tract  entitled  the  Poliiical  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  Sir  William  had 
been  employed  by  Government  to  superintend  the  survey  and  valuation 
of  the  forfeited  estates,  instituted  during  the  Protectorate;  and  so  well 
did  he  execute  his  ta^k,  that  this  survey  still  continues,  aller  the  lapse 
of  near  two  centuries,  to  be  the  staiidard  of  reference  in  the  courts  of 
law,  as  to  all  points  of  property.  lie  had,  therefore,  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  condition 
of  the  people;  and  as  the  results  of  his  researches  on  these  points  are 
exceedingly  curious,  we  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words:  — 

**  The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1672)  is  about  l,]00,Q00y 
vix,  300,000  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Protestants,  and  800,000 
Papists  ;  whereof  one  fourth  arc  children  unfit  for  labour,  and  about 
75,000  of  the  remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their  quality  and  estates,  above 
the  necessity  of  corporal  labour;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  labouring 
men  and  women,  500,0(K>  whereof  do  perform  the  present  work  of  the 
nation. 

**  The  said  1,100,000  do  live  in  about  200,000  families  or  houses, 
whereof  there  are  about  16,000  which  have  more  than  one  elnmney  in 
each,  and  about  2I',000  which  have  but  one  ;  all  the  other  houses,  being 
160,0009  are  wretched  nasty  cabins^  without  chimney,  window,  or  door* 
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shut,  even  worse  than  those  of  die  saTage  Americans,  and  wholly  unfit 
for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  or  the  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  or  leather. 

«  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the  number  of  people, 
it  appears  that  Ireland  is  much  under-peopled ;  Jbmsmuch  at  there  are 
above  10  acre$  of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland  ;  whereas  in  Englatid 
and  France  there  are  but  Jour  ^  and  in  Holland  scarce  one!  **  (Pol.  Ana- 
tomy of  Ireland,  pp.  114  and  118.  ed.  1719.) 

In  1731  an  enquiry  was  instituted,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  of 
Ireland,  for  ascertaining  the  population,  through  the  medium  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  established  clergy,  the  result  of  which  gives  a  population 
of  2,010,221.  At  this  period,  and  for  long  after,  Ireland  was  essentially 
agrazing  country.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  pasturage  system 
carried,  that,  in  1727,  during  the  administration  of  Primate  Boulter,  a 
law  was  made  to  compel  every  occupier  of  100  acres  of  land  to  cultivate 
at  least^v^  acres,  under  a  penalty  of  40s. ! 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors,  the  number 
of  houses  in  Ireland  in 


1754  was  395,439 

1767    —  424.646 

1777    —  448,426 

1785    —  474,322 

1788    —  a50,000 

1791    _  701,102 


Which  allowing  six 
inhabitants  to  each 
house,  gives  a  po- 
pulation of 


2,372,634 
2,544,276 
2,690,556 
2,845,932 
3,900,000 
4,206,612 


An  incomplete  census  was  taken  in  1812,  from  which  the  population 
was  computed  at  5,937,856:  and  by  the  last  and  complete  census,  taken 
in  1821,  It  appears  that  Ireland  contained,  at  that  epoch,  a  population  of 
6,801,827,  which  were  thus  distributed: — 

Leinster         ....       1,757,492 

Munster 1,935,612 

Ulster  -         .         .         .      1,998,494 

Connaught      ....   1,110,229 


6,801,827 
Now  the  area  of  Ireland,  measured  on  Arrowsmith's  map,  consists  of 
31,640  square  miles,  of  69*15  to  a  degree,  which  gives,  on  an  average, 
215  persons  to  each  square  mile  !  But  the  average  of  Leinster,  Ulster, 
and  Munster  is  not  less  than  240 — a  density  of  population  far  exceeding 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  countries  of 
Europe.  England  and  Wales  with  their  improved  agriculture,  their  im- 
mense manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth,  and  their  populous  cities, 
have  only  207  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  and  the  Netherlands,  full  of 
wealth,  cities,  and  people,  can  only  boast  of  a  population  of  212  to  a 
square  mile,  being  23  less  than  the  average  of  Munster  !  Connaught, 
covered  with  bogs  and  morasses,  and  without  one  great  town,  has,  not- 
withstanding, a  population  of  137  to  each  square  mile ;  while  the  Low- 
lands  of  Scotland,  with  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  Perth,  Dundee, 
&c.  to  swell  their  numbers,  have  only  a  population  of  127  !  Ireland, 
therefore,  sunk  as  she  is  in  beggary  and  destitution,  is  the  most  densely 
peopled  country  in  the  world.  Other  countries  only  become  populous 
when  they  have  the  means  of  comfortably  supporting  a  large  population ; 
but  Ireland  is  populous  without  wealth  — she  is  populous  because  her 
inhabitants  are  satisfied  with  the  merest  pittance  that  can  support  ex- 
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i&tence — ^  because  they  have  consented  to  divide  among  Mref,  food  and 
clothing  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  this  excessive  amount  of  population  that  is  the 
immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  the  want  of  an  eftectual  demand  for 
labour  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  squalid  and  abject  poverty  of  the  people. 
The  number  of  persons  soliciting  employment,  compared  with  the 
means  of  employing  them,  is  so  very  great,  that  wages  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  pittance  that  can  afford  the  smallest  supply  of  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  species  of  food  necessary  to  support  human  h'fe. 
All  the  witnesses  exammed  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  The  Empio^ment  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  in  1823,  concur  in 
representing  their  numbers  as  excessive,  and  their  condition  as  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  Their  cabins  are  utterly  unprovided  with  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  furniture;  in  many  families  there  are  no  such  things 
as  bedclothes ;  the  children,  in  extensive  districts  of  Monster  and  the 
other  provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness;  and 
whenever  ihe  potato  crop  becomes  even  in  a  sliglit  degree  deficient, 
the  scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  con»er  of  the  country. 
The  Right  Honourable  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  M.  P.  mentions  that  he  had 
known  the  peasantry  of  Kerry  ouit  their  houses  in  search  of  employ* 
ment,  "  offering  to  work  for  the  merest  subsistence  that  could  be 
obtained,  for  two-pence  a  day,  in  short  for  any  thing  that  would  pur* 
chase  food  enough  to  keep  them  alive  £ot  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
hours."  (Report^  p.  I5B.)  Sir,  Sterne  Tighe  mentions,  that  **  the  num- 
ber of  people  supported  in  Ireland  by  charit)',  is  quite  inconceivable ; 
they  must  be  supported  either  by  charity,  or  by  pillage  and  plunder; 
to  the  want  of  employment  I  attribute  every  thing  that  afflicts  and  dis- 
graces that  country."  (Report ^  p.  108.)  And  Dr.  Hogan,  whose  excel- 
lent work  on  the  Fever  in  rhe  North  of  Ireland  was  published  in  1819, 
states,  that,  **  throughout  the  extensive  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal, 
a«d  Derry,  the  population  is  only  limited  by  the  difftcuUy  of  procuring 
Jbod.  Owing  to  the  universal  a<lopfion  of  the  cottier  system,  and  to  the 
custom  of  dividing  farms  among  the  sons  on  the  death  of  the  father, 
the  labouring  clames  are  injiniteli^  more  numeroui  than  arc  required  for 
the  purposes  of  industry,  Cnder  these  circumstances,  they  are  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  enjoy 
its  comforts."     (p.  8,) 

These  statements,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  multiplied  to 
infinity,  conclusively  show  that  a  vast  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
population  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  now  both  superabundant  and  miser- 
able in  the  extreme.  And  hence,  the  obvious  and  undeniable  inference, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  population  having  increased  less  rapidly  than  it 
has  done,  there  would  have  been  fewer  individuals  soliciting  employ- 
ment, and  that  consequently  the  rate  of  wages  would  have  been  pro- 
portionally higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  so  far  improved.  No 
proposition,  then,  can  be  more  true,  than  that  ihe  unexampled  misery  of 
the  Irish  people  is  directly  owing  to  the  excessive  augmentation  of  their 
numbers;  and  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  silly  and  cliildish,  than  to 
expect  any  real  or  histing  amendment  in  their  situation,  until  an 
effectual  check  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of  population.  Our  next 
object  will  therefore  be,  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned tins  extraordinary  increase,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  counteracted. 
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1.  The  bounty  acts  of  1783  and  1784  seem  to  have  given  the  first 
great  stimulus  to  the  population  of  Ireland.  When  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  Grattan  and  the  Volunteers  had  achieved  the  nominal  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  and  procured  the  abolition  of  those  oppressive  and 
absurd  restrictions,  with  which  the  ignorant  jealousy  of  the  British 
Parliament  had  fettered  her  foreign  commerce,  the  Irish  Parliament 
made  a  powerful  effort  to  awaken  the  industry  and  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  people.  But  unfortunately  the  means  resorted  to  by  them  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  purpose,  were  not  of  a  kind  that 
could  possibly  be  productive  of  any  lasting  or  real  advantage.  Instead 
of  contenting  themselves  with  breaking  down  the  restraints  under 
which  they  had  laboured,  and  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  they  had 
recourse  to  all  the  artificial  expedients  of  the  restrictive  system.  In 
imitation  of  the  erroneous  policy  of  England,  they  granted  high  bounties 
on  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  raw  produce  (three  shillings  and 
fourpence  per  barrel  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion),  at 
the  same  time  that  they  laid  prohibitory  duties  on  their  importation 
from  abroad.  In  vain  did  one  or  two  members  urge,  that,  though  the 
bounty  system  might  be  apparently  beneficial  for  a  few  years,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  in  the  end.  Their  feeble,  and,  as  it 
was  considered,  anti-national,  opposition  was  drowned  amid  general 
acclamations ;  and  measures,  which  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to 
Ireland,  were  hailed  with  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  her  choicest 
patriots ! 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  bounty  acts  (23  &  24  Geo.  III. 
cap.  19.),  Ireland  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  essentially  a  grazing 
country.  But  no  sooner  had  they  been  passed,  than  the  pasturage 
system  gave  place  to  tillage.  The  unnatural  and  artificial  enhancement 
of  prices,  caused  by  the  bounty  and  the  restriction  on  importation,  oc* 
casioned  an  immediate  and  extraordinory  increase  of  cultivation.     In 

groof  of  this,  we  subjoin  the  following  official  account  of  the  number  of 
arrels  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  under^ 
mentioned  periods :  — 


Exported  from 

Ireland,  on  an 

Barrels. 

average  of  the 

S  years  ended, 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat 

Oatmeal. 

25  March  r/73. 

6,445 

22,956 

2,022 

34,825 

Do.            1783, 

19,696 

106,570 

60,246 

25,467 

Do.            1789, 

83,929 

323,072 

110,337 

131,545 

Had  the  Irish  bounty  acts  been  productive  only  of  an  increase  of 
com  cultivation,  they  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  injurious  :  but 
such  has  not  been,  and  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  be,  their 
only  effect.  In  1784,  as  at  present,  there  was  very  little  capital  in  Ire« 
land ;  and  the  impossibility,  resulting  from  this  circumstance,  of  finding 
tenants  capable  of  occupying  and  cultivating  large  tillage  farms,  in- 
duced the  proprietors  to  divide  their  estates  into  small  portions,  and 
even  to  let  them  on  the  ruinous  system  of  partnership  leases.  So  that 
the  stimulus  that  was  intended  to  act  exclusively  on  agriculture,  had 
an  infinitely  more  powerful  effect  in  causing  the  subdivision  of  farms> 
and  in  deluging  the  country  with  a  redundant  and  starving  population. 

In  1806,  the  previously  existing  restraints  on  the  trade  in  corn  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  wholly  abolished ;  and  while 
tht  markets  of  England  were  opened  to  the  free  competition  of  the 
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Irish  growers,  the  high  prices  that  were  obtained  during  the  war  con- 
linued  the  impulse  originally  given  by  the  bounty  acts,  and  occasioned 
%  further  and  very  great  extension  of  tillage. 

2.  But  the  effect  of  the  bounty  acts,  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
markets  of  England,  must  have  beeo  comparatively  trifling,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  peculiar  customs  and  manners  of^  the  people,  and  the  nature 
of  their  civil  and  political  institutiong.  The  custom  of  gavdkindy  or  of 
equally  dividing  the  paternal  property,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold, 
amOBg  all  the  children  of  a  tamily,  has  alivays  prevailed  among  the 
Irish.  Sir  John  Davies  particularly  specities  thisi  as  one  of  the  customs 
that  had  mainly  tended  to  perpetuate  the  barbansm  and  poverty  of  the 
people ;  and  it  still  continues  to  exert  an  equally  powerful  and  dis- 
astrous influence.  Taught  from  their  infancy  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
land  for  support,  and  assured  that  they  will,  either  on  their  marriage  or 
the  death  of  their  father,  get  a  certam  proportion  of  the  land  held  by 
him,  many  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  enterprise  and  industry  arc 
either  wholly  destroyed  or  greatly  weakened,  and  the  country  is  gra- 
dually split  into  small  patches,  and  overspread  with  an  idk%  a  beggarly t 
and  an  excessive  population,  **  The  farmer,*'  says  Mr.  Townsendi 
**■  who  has  half  a  dozen  sons,  may,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two  of  them  find 
trades  ;  ike  rest  are  provkitd  Jhr  by  an  equal  part  iiiofi  of  the  lamL  By 
such  means,  the  farmers  of  this  county  are,  for  the  most  part,  reduced 
to  petty  cottagers*  As  long  as  subsistence  can  be  procured,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  very  moderate,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  quit  the 
favourite  spot  on  which  they  were  born. —  A  farmer  often  estimates  his 
riches  by  the  number  of  his  sons,  whose  labour  precludes  any  necessity 
of  mercenary  aid  ;  but  this  lasts  only  for  a  short  time.  'I hey  marry 
at  an  early  age,  new  families  arise,  a  separation  of  interest  takes  place, 
and  with  it  a  partition  of  the  farm.  Hie  same  system  still  going  on, 
future  subdivisions  are  to  be  made,  productive  of  jealousy  and  quarrel,** 
{Survejf  of  Carkf  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.87  and  2080  This  custom  obtains 
universairy  throughout  Ireland.  In  many  districts,  when  a  daughter  it 
married,  her  husband  obtains  a  share  of  her  fathers  farm* 

So  Jong,  however,  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  the  principal  em* 
ploymcnt  of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  the  equal 
partition  of  property  among  children,  was  comparatively  harmless.  For, 
as  the  pasture  lands  were  generally  let  in  immense  tracts  to  opulent 
graziers,  only  a  few  individuals  were  required  to  feed  and  take  care  of 
the  cattle,  and  these  were  not  generally  permitted  to  occupy  any  land. 
But  the  passing  of  the  bounty  acts  gave  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
Even  though  capital  had  been  as  abundant  in  Ireland  as  it  was  deheient, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  tillage  farmer  to  have  managed  such 
large  tracts  of  land  as  were  previously  held  by  single  graziers.  Not 
only,  however,  was  the  size  of  the  farms  greatly  reduced,  but  the  new 
occupiers,  being  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  poor,  were  glad  to  buy 
whatever  labour  they  could  obtain  by  granting  the  peasantry  allotments 
of  small  pieces  of  ground,  whereon  they  might  erect  cabins  and  raise 
potatoes.  But  the  stimulus  that  had  thus  been  given  to  population  did 
not,  as  might  indeed  have  easily  been  foreseen,  cejise,  when  a  sufficient 
supply  o^  labourers  was  obtained  to  cultivate  the  country.  The  habits 
of  idleness  and  of  early  marriage,  caused  by  the  euual  partition  of  the 
paternal  farm,  operate  quite  as  powerfully  on  the  cluldren  of  the  occu- 
|kier  of  a  farm  of  50  as  of  500  acres^  and  will  certainly  cootiDue,  if  le(l 
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to  exert  their  full  and  natural  influence,  to  operate  until  they  ha^& 
reduced  the  whole  country  into  potato  gardens,  and  farther  subdivision 
and  degradation  have  become  impossible !  In  the  counties  of  Clare  and 
Limerick,  and  generally  throughout  Ireland,  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances of  farms  of  from  300  to  500  acres,  originall v  let  from  thirty  ta 
forty  years  ago  to  single  tenants  possessed  of  capital  sufficient  Jbr  their 
cultivation^  and  no'w  split,  perhaps,  among  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
families,  by  means  of  the  repeated  divisions  that  have  taken  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  fathers,  and  the  marriage  of  children. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  decided  conviction  to  be,  that 
no  measures  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  can  have  any  material  influence,  unless  an  effectual  check  be 
given  to  the  practice  of  subdividing  farms.  Such  a  practice  would  of 
itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  debasing  influence,  senre 
to  pauperise  and  degrade  any  people.  It  is  indispensable,  therefoTe, 
that  it  should  be  corrected ;  a  result  which  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  Jearlessly  changing  the  xvhole  i-axv  of  Ireland  ivith  respect  to  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  fact  is,  that  this  law,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  England,  is  totally  inapplicable  to  a  country  in  the  situatioQ 
of  Ireland.  Most  fortunately  the  people  of  England  have  always  been 
extremely  indisposed,  as  we  trust  they  will  ever  continue  to  be»  to  make 
an  equal  division  of  the  lands  occupied  by  an  individual  among  his 
children,  and  to  practise  subletting.  Marriages  have,  in  consequence, 
been  generally  deferred  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  Ireland ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  have,been  forced  to  depend  for  sub- 
sistence on  manufactures  and  commerce  :  but  in  Ireland  the  custom  of 
subdividing  and  subletting,  sanctioned  by  the  old  Brehon  laws,  has 
always  been  acted  upon.  Her  population  have,  in  consequence,  been 
always  in  excess,  and  never  have  had  the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood otherwise  than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  so  ex- 
tremely different,  that  a  law,  which  was  suitable  for  England,  should  at 
the  same  time  be  suitable  for  Ireland ;  and  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  proved,  that,  far  from  being  suitable,  it  is  most  injurious,  and  has 
powerfully  contributed  to  her  degradation. 

But  while  Ireland  has  thus  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  rum 
and  misery,  under  the  operation  of  the  English  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  Scotland  has  risen  under  the  operation  of  a  wholly  different 
law,  from  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  barbarism,  and  insubordination, 
to  one  of  great  wealth,  refinement,  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and 
order.  And  hence,  in  venturing  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  law  of  Ireland  on  this  subject,  and  the  introduction  in  its 
stead  of  a  system  nearly  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  Scotland,  we 
are  not  recommending  any  new  or  untried  theory,  but  are  proceeding 
on  the  sober  and  solid  ground  of  experience  and  observation. 

In  Scotland, — to  speak  generally  indeed,  but  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  our  purpose  requires, — a  lease  is  considered  as  real  and  not  as 
personal  property.  When  a  farm  is  let  on  a  lease  of  ordinary  endurance, 
19  years  for  example,  to  an  individual  or  his  heirs,  and  even  when  no 
mention  is  made  of  heirs,  if  a  power  be  not  expressly  given  in  the  lease 
to  assign  or  sublet,  the  farm  cannot  be  sublet  by  the  tenant ;  and  must 
necessarily  pass  at  his  death  to  his  heir-at-law,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  person.  The  tenant  under  such  a  lease  has  no  power  to  intro- 
duce a  new  tenant  into  the  farm,  or  to  change  the  established  order  of 
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succession  to  the  lease  held  by  him ;  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  will  or 
testament  to  any  particular  individual  or  individuals,  whether  of  his  own 
family  or  not,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  legal  heir.  If  the  tease  gives  the 
tenant  a  power  to  assign  or  sublet,  an  assigitment  or  a  subJease  will  be 
valid;  otherwise  they  are  of  no  value  i^hatever.  Should  the  tenant 
assign  or  sublet^  contrary  to  this  general  rule  of  law,  and  stiN  more  if 
contrary  to  a  clause  to  restrain  him,  the  landlord  may  bring  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  Session  to  have  the  lease  forfeited,  and  the  subtenants 
ejected  from  the  farm:  and  tFie  Court,  who  dispose  of  such  actions 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  will,  on  tlie  fact  of  an  assignment  or 
sublease  having  taken  place  being  established,  order  them  to  be  turned 
out  of  possession.  This  action  is  speedily  decided,  and  is  attended  witli 
comparatiyely  little  expense.  AU  actions  regarding  arrears  of  rent, 
mismanagement,  and  removals  are  tried,  in  the  firtst  instance,  in  the 
SherifF-court  without  a  jury,  and  are  very  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
decided. 

It  is  to  this  system  that  Scotland  owes  a  very  large  share  of  her  pros*' 
perity.  It  has  prevented  farmers  from  providing  for  their  children  by 
the  subdivision  of  their  farms;  and  has,  consequently,  forced  these 
children  to  become  comparatively  coiisiderate,  industrious,  and  enter- 
prising, and  to  depend  for  their  means  of  support  on  something  else  than 
the  occupancy  ot  a  petty  patch  of  laud*  Had  such  a  system  been 
adopted  in  Ireland  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
would  have  been  very  ditferent  indeed  from  what  it  now  is;  and  its 
adoption  stiM  seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best  means  tliat  it  is  possible 
to  resort  to,  for  arresting  that  splitting  of  farms  and  multiplication  of 
beggars  —  for  these  operations  are  really  synonymous — that  is  now 
going  forward  in  that  country. 

The  law  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  observed,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
interdicts  both  subletting  and  assigning,  does  nut  prevent  a  landlord 
granting  a  lease  which  shall  convey  these  powers  to  the  tenant.  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  such  a  lease  is  very  rarely  granted ;  but  in  Ireland,  the 
practice  of  subletting  must,  in  the  actual  circiunstances  of  tJie  country, 
be  acted  upon  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  vast  majority  of  her 
cultivators  are  comparatively  destitute  of  capital,  and  are  as  savage,  tur- 
bulent* and  unruly,  as  they  are  poor  and  miserable.  In  consequence,  if  a 
landlord  either  wishes,  as  every  gentleman  naturally  must,  to  have  any  to- 
lerable security  for  his  rent,  or  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  and  often  dan- 
gerous task  of  inspecting  and  controlling  the  proceedings  oi^  such  tenants, 
he  has  no  resource  but  to  let  his  estate  to  a  middleman.  It  is  useles?, 
therefore,  to  declaim  against  a  practice  which  necessarily,  and  indeed 
tinavoidably,  arises  out  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland*  No  wise 
legislator  will  ever  attempt  directly  to  abolish  that  which  has  its  found- 
ation in  the  nature  of  things,  but  will  endeavour  to  free  it  from  abuse, 
and  to  make  it  as  generally  advantageous  as  possible. 

But,  although  we  are  thus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt 
to  prevent  subletting  altogether,  we  are  no  le^s  tirmfy  of  opinion,  that 
the  law  with  respect  to  this  practice  in  Ireland  calls  loudly  for  alteration, 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  misery  o(  that  unhappy  country 
has  been  occasioned  by  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland,  a  landlord  who  has  let  a  farm  to  an  individual  to  whom  he  has 
given  a  power  of  subletting,  is  not  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  such 
subtenants  as  have  duly  paid  their  rents  to  the  principal  tenant,  should 
the  latter  become  bankrupt  while  in  arrear  to  him,     (Bcil  on  Leasee 
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Sd  ed.  p.  297.)  And  he  is  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  those 
who  have  not  paid  the  principal  tenant,  to  the  extent  only  of  the 
•ubrents.  This  rule  is  bottomed  on  the  sound  principle,  that  a 
landlord  has  no  right  to  claim  the  goods  of  subtenants,  to  whose 
being  on  the  farm  l>e  has  himself  consented,  as  security  for  rent 
due  by  the  principal  tenant  to  him;  that  it  is  the  principal  tenant 
only  who  is  his  debtor ;  and  that  the  bankruptcy  of  such  principal 
tenant  should  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  those  who  have  made  him  a 
bona\fide  jiavment  of  rents  he  was  entitled  to  receive.  In  England, 
however,  a  different  rule  has  been  adopted ;  for,  according  to  the  law 
of  that  country,  a  landlord  is  entitled,  whetlier  lie  has  consented  to  sub- 
letting or  not,  to  distrain  the  goods  of  subtenants,  even  though  they 
may  previously  have  paid  their  stipulated  rent  to  the  principal  tenant,  in 
the  event  of  the  latter  falling  in  arrear.  That  such  a  rule  should  have 
•a  long  obtained  in  England,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  practice 
of  subletting  being  there,  generally  speaking,  extremely  rare;  and  front 
the  English  beiofi;  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  its  gross  injustice 
and  ruinous  tendency.  But  in  Ireland  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
The  law  of  England  is  there  applied  to  a  country  tvhere  the  practice  of 
subletting  is  universal,  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  productive  o€ 
the  most  disastrous  results.  In  Ireland  there  is  frequently  a  gradation 
of  intermediate  tenants  interposed  between  the  landlord  and  the  cul- 
tivator ;  so  that  though  the  latter  may  have  paid  every  shilling  of  the 
rent  due  by  him  to  his  immediate  superior,  lie  is  liable,  in  the  event 
either  of  his  bankruptcy,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  any  of  the  other  inter- 
mediate holders,  to  have  whatever  stock  or  property  he  is  possessed  or 
driven  to  the  pounds  and  sold  to  pat/  their  debts!  We  question  whether 
the  law  either  of  Morocco  or  Algiers  sanctions  any  more  flagrant  and 
shameful  abuse.  Security  of  property  is  the  foundation  of  all  industry, 
wealth,  and  civilisation  :  but  so- long  as  this  monstrous  system  is  main- 
tained, security  must  be  unknown  to  the  cultivators  of  Ireland.  Can 
▼ou  expect  any  improvement  to  be  made — can  you  expect  that  any 
mdividual  will  either  exert  himself  to  fertilise  the  land,  or  lay  out  capital 
upon  it,  when  the  whole  fruits  of  his  industry  and  toil  may  at  any  time 
be  seized  upon,  under  a  system  of  legalised  robbery,  by  one  to  whom 
lie  owes  nothing  ? 

The  atrocious  murder  of  the  Franks,  together  with  many  of  the 
outrages  of  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  the  theatre,  have  been  the 
result  of  this  disgraceful  system.    On  this,  as  on  all  other  points  of  im- 

gortance,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  corroborate  our  own  statements 
y  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  Mr.  Wakefield.  "  In  Ireland," 
says  he,  "  six  months'  credit  is  generally  given  on  rents,  which  is  called 
*tke  hanging  gale.  This  is  one  of  the  great  levers  of  oppression  by 
which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  bondage ;  for  as 
every  family  almost  holds  some  portion  of  land,  and  owes  half  a  year's 
rent,  which  a  landlord  can  exact  in  a  moment,  this  debt  hangs  over  their 
heads  like  a  load,  and  keeps  tliem  in  a  continual  state  of  anxietv  and 
terror.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid,  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the  pound;  and 
if  suffered  to  remain  there  a  certain  number  of  days,  they  are  sold. — 
This  I  have  Jrequentlif  seen  done  qfler  the  occupying  tenant  had  paid  his 
rent  to  the  middleman^  who  had  Jailed  to  pay  it  to  the  head  landlord.  The 
numerous  instances  of  distress  occasioned  by  this  severity,  which  every 
one  who  has  resided  any  time  in  Ireland  must  have  witnessed,  are  truly 
deplorable;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  one  6f  the  chief  causes  of  those 
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^frequent  risings  of  the  people,  under  various  denominations,  winch  at 
[different  times  have  disturbed  the  interna!  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
^and  been  attended  with  atrocities  shocking  to  humanity  and  disgraceful 
Vo  the  empire/'     (Vol.  I.  p.  244*) 

It  i¥OuId  be  ea9y  to  quote  a  thousand  similar  passages  from  the  befit  I 

I'orks  on  Ireland,  to  show  the  effects  of  this  law ;  but  they  are  wholly' 

1*11  n necessary.     Every  one  must  see  that,  so  Jong  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist, 

[  there  can  be  neither  security,  nor  peace,  nor  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  the 

'imperious  duty  of  government  to  take  immediate  steps  for  having  it 

^  totally  changed,  and  made  to  approach  very  closely  to  the  law  of  Scot- 

1  land.  For  this  purpose  tt  should  be  enacted,  that  henceforth  every  lease 

[18  to  be  considered,  unless  an  express  exception  be  made  in  it>  as  reai 

property  descending  to  the  heir'nt-iatv  of'  the  tenant^  to  the  escimion  of 

fivery  other  individuals   and  tit  taking  from  the  tenant  all  power  to  assign 

f$ttch  lease,  or  to  sublet  either  the  whole  or  ant/  portion  qfthejhrm ;  and  it 

thotild  bejkrther  enacted,  that  in  the  event  of  a  landlord  choosing  s/jecinll^ 

tio  empower  a  tenant  to  assign  or  mblet,  either  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  to  thai 

rtffirctf  or  bt/a  pou>er  subsequently  given  by  a  deed  properly  attested^  such  land" 

\  lord  shall  not  be  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  subtenants,  J  or  howk  fide 

Ypay  meats  of  rent  made  by  them  to  the  principal  tenant^  in  case  of  the  bank- 

Yt^ptcy  of  the  latter^,  while  in  arrear  to  him,    8uch  a  law  would  interpose  a '  i 

[powerful  check  to  the  (splitting  of  farms;  while  it  would  not  only  give  se- 

f  curity  to  the  cultivator^  and  protect  him  from  injustice  and  oppres^sionp 

]  but  would  also  have  the  eifect  to  render  the  landlords  infinitely  more  at*   ' 

[tentive  than  they  now  are  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  their 

I  principal  tenunt.s.  At  present,  an  Irish  landlord  is  but  too  apt  to  let  his 

[land  to  the  middleman  who  offers  him  the  highest  rent,  trusting,  should 

lie  become  insolvent,  to  his   recourse  on  the  subtenants ;  so  that,  by 

ftaking  away  this  recourse,  you  will  force  the  landlord  to  attend  to  other 

[considerations  bet^ides  the  mere  amount   of  rent   promised  him  by  the 

middleman :  and  respectable  tenants  will  then  meet  with  that  encourage- 

inent  and  preference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  which   they  have 

bitherto  experienced  from  a  feiv  only  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 

It  would  not,  however,  he  enough  to  enact,  that  all  subdividing  and 

Subletting,  which  have  taken  place  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 

should  be  illegal.     Fully  to  counteract  this  destructive  practice,  and  to 

(avoid  all  litigation  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  enacted,  timt  e\rry  prin- 

tcipal  tenant^  who  presumed  either  to  sublet  or  subdivide  the  whole  or  any 

Iportion  of  his  Jamit  without  a  clause  authorising  him  to  da  so  being  in' 

Pierted  in  his  lease,  or  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord,  previously  asked 

jor  and  given  in  writing,  should^  by  doing  so,Jor/ht  his  lease  ;  and  that 

It  should  be  made  imjyerative  on  the  Quarter-sessions^  before  which  such 

leases  should  be  tried,  to  grant  a  writ  of  eject  meat  y  both  agniust  such  princi- 

Jpul  tenant  and  his  subtenant,  or  sub^nantSy  provided  the  landlord  applia 

*jor  this  writ  within  twelve  months  ajter  the  subdivision  of  the  fann  has 

actually  taken  place,  or  within  twelve  months  after  the  subtenant  has  been 

admitted  to  possession.     And,  in  order  to  induce  the  landlord  to  avail 

himself  of  this  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  tenants  being 

kept  m  a  state  of  insecurity,  it  should  be  further  enacted,  that,   in  the 

extent  of  the  landlord  not  applying  to  have  the  tenants  ejected  from  the  fartn, 

ftvithin  the  above  specified  period  of  twelve  months^  <iftcr  the  subdivision  or 

\aublease  had  taken  place^  he  should  be  held  as  xi^aving  all  objections  to  their 

Pfitle,  and  that  their  right  to  their  possessions  during  the  currency  of  the 

tleti^e  should  no  longer  be  questionable^  and  that  the  landlord  should  have 
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no  potDcr  to  distrain  the  goods  of  such  subtenants  for  bon^  fide  paymenU 
^rent  made  to  the  principal  tenant,  A  law  of  this  description  would 
give  effect  to  contracts,  and  would  secure  and  protect  the  just  rights 
and  property  of  all  parties.  It  would  make  it  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  landlords  to  exert  themselves  effectually  to  check  that  subdivision 
of  farms,  which  is  the  bane  of  Ireland;  while  no  tenant  could  justly 
complain  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  lease  whose  plainest  stipula* 
tions  he' had  attempted  to  defeat  and  elude. 

Every  intelligent  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on 
the  subject,  has  readily  and  fully  admitted  all  the  evils  of  the  existing 
law,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  alteration  of  that  law,  in  the 
way  we  have  now  suggested,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage.  The  only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  a  landlord 
make  to  it  was,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  run  so  strong  in  favour  of 
subletting,  and  subdividing  their  farms  among  their  children,  that  no 
jury  would  ever  give  effect  by  their  verdict  to  such  a  law ;  and  that,  even 
though  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
the  verdict  into  execution  !  If  this  were  a  really  true  representation,  the 
situation  of  Ireland  would  be  hopeless  indeed  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  greatly  exaggerated.  We  confess  we  see  no 
reason  whatever,  why  the  intervention  of  a  jury  should  be  required  in 
such  cases  in  Ireland  any  more  than  in  Scotland.  All  questions  con- 
nected with  leases  might  be  cheaply,  and  expeditiously,  and  most  ad- 
vantageously tried  at  the  Quarter-sessions,  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court, 
before  the  assistant  barrister,  without  a  jury.  Thev  are  not  questions 
that  could  involve  any  difficulty,  or  where  there  could  be  any  room  for 
a  jury  to  exercise  their  discrimination.  On  evidence  being  produced 
to  show  that  a  farm  had  been  subdivided  or  sublet,  it  ought  to  be  made 
imperative  on  the  Ccurt,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  not  being  able  to 

Eroduce  a  lease,  or  a  written  authority  from  the  landlord  authorising 
im  to  subdivide  or  sublet,  immediately  to  grant  warrant  for  the  eject- 
ment of  such  principal  tenant  and  all  his  subtenants  from  the  farm. 
And  with  respect  to  the  second  point,  or  the  alleged  inability  to  carry 
such  a  warrant  into  execution,  we  contend,  that  Government  must  not 
permit  the  supremacy  of  the  law  to  be  questioned  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance.  If  ministers  really  mean  to  prevent  Ireland  from 
becoming  a  vast  den  of  savages,  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  pauperism 
and  atrocity,  they  must,  at  all  hazards,  put  down  that  system  of  mtimi- 
dation  on  which  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  act.  The  pea- 
santry could  not  be  long  in  perceiving  that  such  a  law  as  we  have  pro- 
posed was  calculated,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  to  protect  them  from 
oppression,  and  to  promote  their  advantage;  and  if  realli/  impartial 
magistrates,  backed  by  a  sufficient  civil  and  military  force,  were  em- 
ployed to  superintend  and  enforce  its  uncompromismg  execution,  we 
know  enough  of  Ireland  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  all 
violent  opposition  would  cease,  that  its  peaceable  operation  would  be 
speedily  secured,  and  that  the  greatest  possible  boon  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  conferred  on  the  country. 

The  opposition  of  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  Dublin  to  the  change 
we  have  proposed,  may,  we  are  afraid,  be  reckoned  on.  They  will  not 
fail  to  represent,  in  high  sounding  and  solemn  terms,  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  law  would  be  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  that  it  would  occasion 
a  very  great  change  in  the  succession  to  property ;  that  it  would  be 
casting  ah  undeserved  reflection  on  the  juries  of  Ireland ;  and  be  giving 
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too  much  power  to  inferior  judges  ami  magistrates*  Such  com- 
monplace objuctions  will  not,  wc  trust,  be  allowed  to  retard  the  progress 
of  this  truly  important  measure.  That  the  adoption  of  the  law  we  nave 
suggested  would  effect  a  very  great  change^  is  most  true ;  but  it  is  no 
Jess  true  that  the  change  is  imperiously  required,  and  would  be  most 
beneficiah  Is  the  old  womanish  fear  of  innovation^  to  induce  us  to  cou* 
tinue  a  system  for  ever  which  has  covered  Ireland,  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  with  mud  cabins  and  beggars  ?  —  which  exposes  a  sub* 
tenant  to  be  distrained  for  a  debt  not  due  by  him^  at  the  same  that  it 
nullities  every  lease,  and  incapacitates  a  landlord  from  protecting  his 
property  from  subdivision  and  ruin  ?  We  would  not  dispense  with  juries 
in  tne  trial  of  cases  with  respect  to  leases,  were  it  not  that*  under  the 
system  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  wholly  useless,  there 
being  no  room  for  discrimination  or  modi 6 cation.  What  is  every  day 
done  in  Scotland  by  a  sherifT-substitutc,  who  is  commonly  bred  an 
attorney,  without  a  jury,  may  surely  be  done  in  Ireland  by  an  assistant 
barrister.  W^e  therefore  most  earnestly  implore  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Government  not  to  be  deterred  trom  proposing  and  passing 
some  such  law  ns  this,  by  the  represt'ntation!^  of  lawyers,  naturally  at- 
tached to  old  customs  and  prejudices,  and  afraid  lest  it  should  lessen,  as 
it  certainly  wouUl,  the  business  in  the  courts.  The  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent law  of  Ireland  are  palpable  and  glaring  —  they  are  seen  in  the 
subdivision  and  ruin  of  estates,  in  the  wretched  condition  of  agriculture, 
in  the  impoverishment  of  farmers,  and  in  the  misery  and  excessive  num- 
bers of  the  peasantry  of  that  country*  The  effects  of  the  system  we  have 
taken  tlie  liberty  to  propose  are  equally  palpable :  they  are  seen  in 
the  extensive  farms  and  improved  estates,  in  the  flourishing  condition  of 
agriculture,  in  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  farmers,  and  in  the  comfort, 
happiness^  and  moderate  numbers  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  !  Let 
thc«\  the  system  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  misery  be  sub- 
verted, and  the  system  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  We  will  venture  to  say,  afler  having  reflected 
long  and  anxiously  on  the  subject,  that  Parliament  can  adopt  no  mea- 
sure that  would  effect  a  more  salutary  and  desirable  reformation  in 
Ireland.  The  further  subdivision  of  farms,  and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation conse(|uent  upon  it,  would  be  effectually  checked ;  the  rights  of 
proprietors,  now  left  without  any  efficient  protection,  would  be  secured  ; 
subtenants  would  no  longer  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  others ;  and  as 
confidence  grew  up,  proprietors  and  farmers  would  readily  undertake 
improvements  that  will  never  be  thought  of  so  long  as  the  present  mi- 
serable system  is  supported.  We  know  that  this  subject  will  certainly 
be  agitated  in  Parliament  during  the  present  session  ;  and  if  the  lanu- 
lords  of  Ireland  be  not  wholly  and  perversely  blind  to  ifitir  own,  as  well 
as  their  country's  best  interests,  they  will  give  their  unanimous,  zealous, 
and  effectual  support  to  the  measure  we  have  recommended,  live 
existing  system  is  subversive  of  all  their  just  rights;  it  has  deprived  them 
of  all  control  over  their  property  ;  and  if  suffered  to  run  its  full  course, 
it  will  most  assuredly  entail  universal  beggary  on  the  occupiers  of  their 
lands,  and  end  by  rendering  them  unable  to  pay  a  single  shilling  of  rent. 
3*  The  system  according  to  which  freeholders  are  created  in  Ireland, 
has  had  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  splitting  of  farms  and  the  in- 
crease of  population.  The  cjualification  of  a  freeholder  is  the  same  in 
Ireland  as  in  England — a  chsiv  forty  shillings*  interest  for  life;  but  as  it 
is  customary  in  Ireland,  attd  fortunately  not  in  England,  to  tiiscrt  lives 
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in  all  leases,  freeholders  are  created  by  thousands  in  the  former  countrjy 
without'  being  actually  possessed  of  any  property  whatsoever.  Thus, 
when  an  Irish  landlord  wishes  to  extend  his  political  influence,  he  im- 
mediately sets  about  subdividing  his  estate,  and  lets  it  in  small  patches, 
frequently  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  potato  garden,  to  cottiers  for  life^ 
who  thus  become  invested  with  the  elective  franchise  !  In  consequence 
of  this  system,  Ireland  has  become  a  perfect  freeholder,  as  well  as  pau- 
per, warren.  In  some  counties  a  very  near  approach  is  made  to  the 
system  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  that  system  has  been  productive  of 
the  very  results  which  every  man  of  sense  might  have  foreseen  would, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  necessarily  flow  from  it.  The  landlords 
have  exerted  themselves  to  secure  and  extend  their  political  influence ; 
and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  managed  so  skilfully  as  to  get  the  perfect 
and  thorough  command  of  the  occupiers  of  their  estates ;  who  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  just  as  much  under  their  control  as  their  own  body  ser- 
vants. It  is  true  that,  to  attain  this  object,  they  have  adopted  a  system 
ruinous  to  the  country,  and  which  must  also,  for  that  very  reason,  prove 
ruinous  to  themselves.  Still,  however,  we  do  not  see  how  the  lanalords 
can  justly  be  blamed  for  what  they  have  done.  It  must  always  be  de- 
sirable to  be  "possessed  of  political  influence ;  and  so  long  as  the  law  of 
the  land  declares  that  the  extent  of  that  influence  shall  be  measured  by 
the  number  o^ forty  shilling  tenants  which  a  landlord  can  march  to  the 
poll,  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  not  endea- 
vour to  manufacture  them.  Experience  of  the  remote  effects  of  this 
system  may  ultimately  indeed  convince  him  that  he  has  mistaken  his 
real  interests  ;  and  that  he  has  lost  more  by  parcelling  out  his  estate  into 
lots  to  be  occupied  by  beggars,  than  he  has  gained  by  his  increased 
political  importance  in  the  county.  But  before  experience  can  teach 
him  this  great  lesson,  the  mischief  is  done ;  the  division  of  his  estate  has 
been  effected ;  its  population  has  become  excessive,  and  serious  ob- 
stacles oppose  the  return  to  a  better  system. 

So  long  as  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  the  system  of  manufacturing  freeholders,  owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country,  could  be  but  little 
acted  upon.  But  since  1792,  when  Catholics  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise this  privilege,  freeholders  have  been  manufactured  and  voters 
created,  to  an  extent  of  which  luckily  the  people  o?  Britain  can  have 
no  just  idea. 

"  The  passion  for  acquiring  political  influence  prevails,"  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  it  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing influence  upon  the  people;  to  divide,  and  subdivide,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  freeholders,  is  the  great  object  of  every  otvner  of  land ;  and  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  has  ever  been  in- 
troduced into  the  operations  of  political  machinery.  It  reduces  the 
elective  franchise  nearly  to  universal  suffrage,  to  a  population  who,  by 
the  very  instrument  by  which  they  are  made  free,  are  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  state  of  personal  bondage.  I  have  known  freeholders  regis- 
tered among  mountam  tenantry,  whose  yearly  head  rent  did  not  exceed 
2*.  6d. ;  but  living  upon  this  halfcrown  tenure,  were  obliged  to  swear  to 
a  derivative  interest  of  405.  per  annum.  —  This  right,  instead  of  being  an 
advantage  to  the  freeholder,  is  an  excessive  burden,  as  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
elections  at  the  command  of  the  agent,  often  with  great  inconvenience  ;  and 
U  ordered  to  vote  for  the  object  of  his  landlord's  choice^  toith  as  little  cere* 
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mant/  as  the  Jamaica  planter  would  direct  his  slave  to  the  performance  of 
the  meanest  officesJ" —  Vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  systetn,  and  to  rescue  the  peosnntry 
from  the  degradation  of  being  made  mere  offensive  weapons»  wielded 
by  the  rival  candidates  at  elections  for  the  annoyance  of  each  other, 
without  the  smallest  re|»nrd  to  their  feelings  or  wishes,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  confine  the  elective  franchise  to  persons 
actually  in  possession  of  freehold  or  copyhold  property  of  the  real  value 
of  20/,  or  30/.  a  year,  and  to  the  occupiers  of  farms  paying  50/.  or  up- 
wards of  rent.  By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  the  proprietors  of  small 
estates,  and  the  really  independent  class  of  freeholders,  would  attain 
that  salutary  and  much  wanted  influence  and  considerarioiu  wliich  they 
have  never  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Ireland;  an  obvious  inducement  would 
be  created  to  consolidate  the  very  small  farms  ;  and  it  would  henceforth 
be  impossible  for  a  few  noblemen  to  regulate  the  elections  exclusively 
by  the  controlled  suffrages  of  their  serfs.  Such  a  plan  might  be  easily 
adopted,  and  it  would  be  productrve  of  the  most  extensively  beneficial 
effects. 

Such  seem  to  lis  to  be  the  circumstancei  that  have  principally  led  to 
the  excessive  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  by 
which  they  may  be  most  eajsily,  safely,  and  effectually  counteracted, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  lastingly  improved.  We 
have  ventured  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  because 
we  feel  confident,  as  well  from  experience  as  from  theory,  that  they 
would  prove  signally  advantageous.  But  whether  they  are  adopted  or 
not^  it  is  at  all  events  obvious,  that  in  tlie  event  of  the  present  ruinous 
system  being  continued  much  longer,  the  destiny  of  Ireland  will  be 
irrevocably  fixed*  According  to  the  scale  at  which  population  has  been 
advancing  in  Ireland  since  17S4',  the  seven  millions  of  1821  must  already 
be  very  little  short  of  eight  millions!  Nor  will  this  frightful  progression 
cease,  if  left  to  itself,  until  the  whole  country  has  been  parcelfed  into 
potato  gardens,  capital  been  annihilated,  and  the  curse  of  poverty  ren* 
dered  univenaK  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  moment  to  be  lost.  If  the 
whole  energies  of  Government  be  not  jjpeedily  set  in  motion  and  steadily 
directed  to  check  the  torrent  of  pauperism,  it  will  prove  too  strong  for 
them,  aud  the  reign  of  filtli,  beggary,  and  outrage  will  for  ever  be 
secured. 

nie  majority  of  our  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  that  any  one  could,  at  this  time  of  day,  ha%'e  seriously  proposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Eoglii*»h  poor-law  system  into  Ireland,  as  a  means 
of  arresting  the  spread  of  pauperism.  But  so  it  is.  Such  a  proposition 
has  been  made,  and  has  been  favourably  entertained,  not  by  the  de- 
claimers  at  Catholic  boards  only,  but  by  persons  in  high  and  responsible 
situations  !  It  is  this  circumstance,  and  this  only,  thut  induces  us  to 
bestow  a  moment's  attention  on  this  extraordinary  proposal*  If  we 
were  really  desirous  of  immediately  consummating  the  ruin  of  Ireland* 
of  instantly  destroying  the  little  capital  she  is  possessed  of,  and  of  era- 
dicating whatever  of  prudence  and  consideration  may  be  found  in  any 
class  ot  her  inhabitants,  we  could  do  nothing  better  than  adopt  the 
scheme  in  question.  Is  there  not  already  enough  of  thoughtlessness, 
prodigality,  idleness,  and  vice  in  Ireland,  without  passing  a  Jaw  de- 
claring that  the  parish  must  provide  the  means  of  support  for  all  who 
cannot  support  themselves,  without  exception  ?     The  non-employment 
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of  the  poor  is  unquestionably  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude;  but  instead 
of  lefisening  this  evil,  you  will  most  certainty  increase  it  in  a  tenfold 
proportion,  by  attempting  to  force  employment  by  means  of  poor-laws* 
The  non-em  ploy  ment  of  the  poor  must,  in  all  cases,  proceed  from  one 
or  other  of  tlie  following  causes  ;  viz.  either^^r^^,  from  a  disincUnation 
to  work  ;  or,  second^  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  them  ;  or,  ihird, 
from  the  want  of  demand  for  the  proddcts  of  industry.  Now,  if  the 
non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds  from  ihe^first  of  these  causes*  or 
irom  disinclination  to  labour,  it  is  obvious  they  have  no  just  claim  on 
the  bounty  of  others-  A  very  high  authority  has  said,  that  those  ujAo  do 
not  work  ought  not  to  eat ;  and  the  pressure  of  necessity  will,  sooner  than 
any  artificial  remedy,  cure  them  of  their  idleness,  and  force  them  to  be 
industrious.  It  is  true  that  the  law  which  says  they  shall  be  supported, 
says  also  they  shall  be  compelled  to  work.  Legal  constraint  is,  however, 
always  attended  with  too  much  trouble^  violence,  and  ill- will »  to  be 
productive  of  zealous  and  steady  exertion.  The  fear  of  want,  and  the 
desire  to  save  and  accuuiulate  a  little  stock,  as  they  are  the  most  na- 
tural, so  they  are  also  the  most  powerful  motives  to  unremitted  industry. 
The  slave  must  be  compelled  to  work,  but  the  freeman  should  be  left 
to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion  ;  should  be  protected  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Am  ow//>  be  it  much  or  little,  and  punished  when  he  tnvadc£ 
his  neighbour's  property.  If  we  recur  to  those  base  motives  which 
infiuence  the  .«;lave,  and  substitute  compulsion  in  the  room  ot  self- 
interest,  we  j>uison  the  very  spring  and  fountainhead  of  iudustry,  and 
do  all  that  we  can  to  render  the  masters  tyrannicah  and  the  workmen 
idle  and  profligate. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds 
from  the  second  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  want  of  capiial  Iq 
^ct  than  lo  workt  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  this  deficiency  can  l>c 
iupplied  by  the  fiat  of  the  legislature,  or  the  resolutions  of  overseers. 
All  that  such  interference  can  do,  and  all  that  it  ever  does,  is  to  change 
the  natural  distrihntion  ttf  the  already  existing  stock  of  the  country  —  to 
take  it  from  those  into  whose  hands  it  would  naturally  have  come,  to 
force  it  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  thus  to  increase  poverty  in  one 
class  of  the  people  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  diminishes  it  in  another. 

But,  supposing  the  non-employrnent  of  the  poor  to  proceed  from  the 
third  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  tuant  of  demand^for  the  pro- 
ducts (if  industry^  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  by  setting  them  to  work  ? 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  mere  X^'^iy  of  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  cannot  add  to  the  income  of  the  country,  or  be  a 
means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  their  products.  And  it  is  quit€ 
evident^  that  unless  this  demand  can  be  increased,  the  taking  K^i  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community  to  form  a 
fund  to  set  the  unemployed  poor  to  work,  can  have  no  other  effect  but 
to  increase  the  glut  \^{  conmiodilies,  and  to  drive  the  independent  and 
industrious  part  of  the  poor  from  their  employment,  by  the  forced  com- 
petition of  those  who  are  dependent,  and  a  burden  on  the  public. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  cou- 
wdered;  —  whether  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds  trom 
disinclination  to  work,  from  the  viant  of  capital  to  employ  theiu,  or 
from  the  want  of  demand  for  the  products  of  industry,  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  their  employment  and  support  seems  to  be  equally  in* 
expedient  and  improper.  In  thcJiVjf  case,  such  a  provision  is  a  direct 
encouragement  to  the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  the  vicious  part  of  the 
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community  ;  in  the  second ^  it  causes  an  artificial,  and,  consequently,  a 
disadvaniageoits  distribution  of  the  natitiiial  capital ;  and,  in  the  third, 
it  adds  to  the  cause  of  distress*  and  throws  tliosc  who  are  not  paupers 
out  of  employnjent.  It  would  not  really  be  one  jot  more  absurd  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  by  poisoning 
their  wells,  than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

There  have  occasionally  been  in  England,  rich  and  mdustrious  as  she 
is,  about  a  tenth  of  the  entire  population  depending  partly  on  parochial 
relief.  But  if  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  were  once  established 
in  Ireland,  we  should  not  have  one  tenth,  but  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions  depending  principally  on  this  resource. 
But  taking  the  proportion  of  paupers  so  low  as  only  ouejottrih,  and 
supposing  that  each  individual  were  only  to  receive  a  pittance  of  2d*  a 
day  from  the  rates,  still  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  Six  MILLIONS  a  year,  being  about  a  third  more  than  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  constituting  a  charge  of  15^.  an  acre 
on  the  eight  mitlions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  she  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain !  With  such  a  bounty  held  out  to  pauperism,  population  would  be 
powerfully  stinmlated,  and  the  whole  rent  of  the  land  would  be  speedily 
absorbed.  We  do  not  know,  after  all,  whether  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
will  sanction  this  scheme  ;  but  if  they  do,  it  will  be  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  nunicrous  and  powerful  class  voluntarily 
consenting  to  ruin  themselves,  in  order  the  better  to  complete  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  their  country «^ 
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•  The  Etiinhurifh  Reviewers  have  abandoned  the  opinions  they  formerly  held 
on  the  per[iltxin»^  suhject  of  the  Poor  Laws.  They  are  now  ijicliiied  to  try  the 
^tperiinent  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  the 
reasons  given  against  that  measure  hy  the  writer  of  this  Essay.  The  Reviewer 
of  Sadler's  work  on  Ireland,  probably  Mr.  M*Culloch,  expresses  his  sentiments 
on  the  nroposition  of  Mr,  Sadler  in  the  following  terms:  — 

**  M'^ith  respect  to  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  proposed  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  that  misery,  which  even  he,  thouirh  not  M^ry  consLstently,  adnuts  exists  in 
iTtfUind^  ihey  are,  with  one  exception,  undeserving  of  aiiy  serious  attention.  The 
exception  to  which  we  allude  is  the  proposal  to  introtluce  a  compulsory  pro\nsion 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This  subject  i«  confessedly  emlKirrassed  witli  very 
fomndable  difficulties  \  and  means  are  perhaps  still  wantuig  for  coming  to  a  per- 
fectly accurate  conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  arc 
inclined  to  apprtwe  of  the  proposal.  Most  certainly  we  are  not  disposed  to  re- 
commend it  K>r  the  rcasfjns  a&«iigned  b>  Mr,  Sadler,  but  for  precisely  opposite 
ones.  Wc  fonnerly  endeavoured  to  show  (No.  94.  art.  2.),  that  thou|:h,  hy  driving 
the  [toor  a  legwl  claim  for  supfiort,  v<hi  in  so  far  encourage  their  uuprovitlence, 
and  teiiifit  theiii^  by  relyit»ff  on  adventitious  assiMtance,  to  relax  in  their  indu>stry> 
and  to  multiply  tlieir  nuni!>er>i  heyonti  the  reid  denumd  for  them,  the  experience 
of  Englsmd  has  proved,  that  the  efftjrU  M*  the  lantllords,  and  of  the  wealthier 
claJtscH  of  the  communit\,  to  kee|i  down  the  rales,  more  than  counterbalance  these 
tendencies ;  and  have,  conftecjuently,  restrained  the  increase  of  population  and 
pauperism  within  narrower  limits  thun  it  would  otherwise  have  att^iined. 

**  So  long  as  the  poor  are  left  to  depend  on  the  unconstrained  bounty  of  others^ 
for  a  resource  in  periods  of  exigency,  the  landlords  take  comparativeh  little  in- 
terest in  their  situation,  in  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  or  in  the  adnunistration 
of  the  provision  made  for  them.  But  the  moment  the  poor  acquire  a  legal  claim 
upon  !nnd,  and  otiier  tiingible  pn>j>erty,  for  sup|»ort,  it  becomes  the  obvious  in- 
terest of  every  individual  possessing  property  to  see  that  the  fund.s  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  are  properly  admtni.stered,  and  to  exert  himself  to  prevent 
their  undue  increase.     It  may  at  present  aeem  iinmaterial,  perhaps,  to  an  Irish 
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comniunlty ;  in  the  second,  it  causes  an  artificial,  and,  consequently,  a 
disadvantageous  distribution  of  the  nationul  capital ;  and*  in  the  ihirdf 
it  adds  to  the  cause  of  distress,  and  throws  those  who  are  not  paupers 
oul  of  employment.  It  would  not  really  be  one  jot  more  absurd  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  liealtli  of  the  citixerm  of  Dublin  by  poisoning 
their  welU^  than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  establiuhment  of  Kuch  u  system* 

There  have  occasionally  been  in  England,  rich  and  industrious  as  she 
is,  about  a  ienth  of  the  entire  population  depending  partly  on  parochial 
relief*  But  if  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  were  once  established 
in  Ireland,  we  should  not  have  ouc  tenth,  but  seven  or  eigftt  tenths  of  a 
population  of  eigfft  millions  depending  principally  on  this  resource. 
But  taking  the  proportion  of  paupers  so  low  as  only  onejourthy  and 
supposing  that  each  individual  were  only  to  receive  a  pittance  of  2^^.  a 
day  from  the  rates,  still  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  SIX  MILLIONS  a  year,  being  about  a  third  more  than  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  constituting  a  charge  of  15*.  an  acre 
on  tlie  ei^ht  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  she  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain! With  such  a  bounty  held  out  to  pauperism,  population  would  be 
powerfully  stimulated,  and  the  whole  rent  of  the  land  would  be  speedily 
absorbed.  We  do  not  know,  after  all,  whether  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
will  sanction  this  scheme  ;  but  if  they  do,  it  will  be  the  only  instance  tn 
the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  voluntarily 
consenting  to  ruin  themselves*  in  order  the  better  to  complete  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  their  country.* 


•  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  abandoned  the  opinions  they  formerly  held 
on  the  peqolcxing  subject  of  the  Poor  Luws.  Tliey  are  now  inclined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  pot^r  in  Ireland,  in  ojiponition  to  the 
reasons  given  against  that  measure  by  the  writer  of  this  E^<^ily-  The  llcvicwer 
of  feiiidl^s  work  on  Ireland,  probably  Mr,  M*Culloclj,  expresses  his  gentiinrnts 
OR  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sadler  in  the  following  terms;  — 

**  With  respect  to  the  renietlie'*  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  propose*!  for  the  alien- 
ation of  that  misery,  which  even  he,  though  not  \&y  consistentl}',  admits  exists  in 
Irelanfl,  they  are,  with  one  exception,  undeserving  of  any  serious  attention.  The 
exception  to  which  wc  nUudc  is  the  proposal  to  introiluce  a  compulsory'  provision 
for  uie  »iup|>ort  of  the  poor.  Tliis  subject  is  confesse^Uy  embiirrashecl  with  very 
fbrmidabte  difficulties ;  and  niean>i  are  perhaps  still  wantrnfr  for  coming  to  a  per- 
fectly accurate  conclusion  with  rt^sspect  to  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are 
uiclined  to  afiprove  of  the  prnpciMul.  Most  certainly  we  ivtc  not  disposed  to  re- 
commend it  liir  the  reasons  a»>)ignLHl  by  Mr.  Sadltfr,  but  for  precisely  opposite 
ones.  Wc  formerly  endcuvourfd  to  show  (No.  fH-.  art.  2.),  that  though,  by  giving 
the  poor  a  legid  claijn  for  sup[iort,  you  in  so  far  encounigc  their  improvidence, 
and  tempt  them,  by  relying  on  adventitious  assistance,  to  relaic  in  I  heir  industry, 
and  to  multiply  their  miml)ers  lH.'yoiui  the  real  demand  for  them,  the  experience 
of  Engbnd  has  proved,  that  the  efforts  of  the  landlords,  and  oi  the  wealthier 
classe^f  of  the  commimity,  to  keep  down  the  rates,  more  than  counterbulanee  these 
tendencies ;  and  have,  consef^uently,  restrained  the  increase  o'[  populiition  and 
pauperism  within  narrower  limits  than  it  would  otherwise  have  attained. 

**  So  long  as  the  poor  lu-e  left  to  depend  on  the  unconstrained  bounty  of  others, 
for  a  resource  in  periods  of  exigency,  the  landlords  take  comf«iratively  bttle  in- 
terest in  their  situation,  in  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  or  in  the  adiiimistnition 
of  the  provision  made  for  them.  But  the  moment  the  poor  actjuire  a  Icgtil  claim 
upnn  land,  and  other  tangible  property,  for  support,  it  becomes  the  ohviou-s  in- 
terest of  i^Kury  individual  possessing  property  to  sec  that  the  fund??  destined  for 
die  support  of"  the  poor  are  properly  a<lnuni»tered,  and  to  exert  himself  to  prevent 
their  undue  increase.     It  may  at  present  seem  immaterial^  perhapn,  to  an  Irish 
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and  Gallowglasses  of  the  days  of  Spencer  —  of  those  **  who  did  never 
eat  their  meat  tiJl  they  had  won  it  by  the  sword ;  who  made  the  day 
their  night,  and  the  night  their  day ;  who  did  light  their  candle  at  the 
flames  of  their  foemen's  houses;  and  whose  music  was  not  the  harpe  nor 
layis  of  love,  but  the  cryes  of  the  people,  and  the  clashing  of  armor." 

Commerce  and  Revenue,  —  We  are  happy  to  have  to  say,  that  a  most 
important  and  beneficial  change  has  been  effected  in  these  departments 
since  the  date  of  our  former  article,  and  that  most  of  the  suggestions 
we  then  made  have  been  adopted.  The  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into 
the  Commerce  and  Revenue  of  Ireland  have  discharged  their  duty  to 
the  public  with  a  zeal  and  ability,  and  have  displayed  a  fearlessness  of 
giving  offence  to  interested  and  powerful  individuals,  worthy  of  every 
commendation ;  and  ministers  are  also  justly  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  for  the  vigour  they  have  shown  in  following  the  plans  of  these 
Commissioners.  The  absurd  and  complicated  system  oi  duties  and 
regulation,  known  by  the  name  of  Union  duties^  which,  as  we  formerly 
showed,  went  far  to  suppress  all  trade  in  manufactured  goods  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been,  with  some  few  exceptions,  entirely 
abolished.  Whole  boards  of  commissioners,  ignorant  of  their  business, 
and  only  appointed  because  of  the  patronage  they  could  command, 
have  been  unceremoniously  dismissed ;  almost  every  Irish  Act  of  Par- 
liamenty  with  respect  to  the  collection  and  regulation  of  the  revenue, 
has  been  repealed  ;  and  the  whole  business  of  the  excise  and  customs 
has  been  transferred  to  London.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  passed  into  a  law,  for  reducing  the  duty  on  spirits  from  5s.  6d*  to  2s. 
a  gallon,  and  for  authorising  the  use  of  comparatively  small  stills,  is  by 
far  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on  Ireland  since  the  Union.  It  has  gone 
far  to  put  down  smuggling,  and  its  consequent  train  of  evils;  while,  by 
increasing  the  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirits,  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue.  We  are  truly  glad  to 
have  to  state  these  things.  They  are  proofs  of  a  good  spirit  prevailing 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  have  been  effected,  shows 
what  may  be  done  for  Ireland,  when  government  determines  to  put  down 
abuse.  But  if  ministers  stop  here,  what  they  have  done  will  be  really 
of  little  or  no  value.  If  they  do  not  remove  those  deeper  seated  and 
more  fruitful  sources  of  contention,  hatred,  and  crime  which  we  have 
now  pointed  out,  the  reforms  they  have  effected  will  have  but  an  incon- 
siderable influence  in  arresting  the  march  of  degradation. 

But  many  reforms  still  remain  to  be  effected,  even  in  the  financial 
and  commercial  departments.  The  excessive  duties  laid  on  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  foreign  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles  in 
general  demand,  have  had  the  effect,  by  adding  proportionally  to  the 
price  of  these  articles,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pea- 
santry, to  extinguish  the  desire  to  possess  them  in  their  minds,  and  thus 
to  render  them  disposed  to  vegetate  without  repining  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  The  almost  universal  want  of  all  ambition  to  rise  m  the 
world,  to  acquire  any  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  — 
forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  abetter 
order  of  things  in  Ireland:  and  there  are  no  means  so  effectual  for 
exciting  such  an  ambition,  and  for  rendering  the  peasantry  anxious  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  to  mount  in  the  scale  of  society,  as  an 
effectual  reduction  of  the  duties  laid  on  all  articles  in  general  demand. 
Such  a  reduction,  by  lowering  the  price  of  a  ffreat  variety  of  useful  and 
agreeable  commodities,  would  afford  new  motives  to  stimulate,  and  new 
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the  bottom.  When  the  Report  of  the  Comniissioners  is  before  the  public, 
we  ghaJl  enter  on  a  tuH  consideration  of  thii»  moat  important  subject:  for 
we  think  with  Mr.  John  Smith — a  sincere  and  inteUigent  friend  to  Ireland, 
and  to  ali  that  can  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men,  —  **  That  a  government  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  itfi  subjects,  has  no  right  to  render  them  amenable  to  a 
bloody  and  ferocious  code  of  laws."  (Mr*  Smitli*^  ispeech,  25th  March 
182 k)  In  the  mean  time»  however,  we  may  observe,  that  the  offence  taken 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  at  some  statements  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  North's, 
relative  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland*  was  extremely  unreasonable. 
If  Mr.  North  erred  in  saying  that  inliinjous  pubhcations  were  used  in 
many  of  the  Catholic  schools,  he  erred  in  common  with  oil  the  authorities 
on  Irish  affairs,  and  in  common  with  many  mofit  respectable  Catholics* 
Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Essay  On  the  Condiiion  and  Manners  of  the  Peasanirt/  of 
Ireland f  says,  that  the  books  used  in  the  Catholic  schools  were  such  as 
to  give  scope  and  activity  to  the  worst  patiiions,  and  tended  powerfully 
to  prevent  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  becoming  good  subjects,  (p.  40.) 
In  speaking  of  education,  Mr.  Wakefield  saysi  **  The  only  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  the  remembrance  of  which  gives  me  pleasure,  is  the  desire 
manifested  to  obtain  it.  A*  to  the  manner  in  ttihich  it  is  conveucd^  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  reprobation-**  (Vol,  ii,  p»398,)  ^fr,  Wakelield 
subjoins,  from  Mr,  Dulton's  Survey  q\^  Clare,  a  list  of  the  comnmn  school 
and  cottage  classics  of  Ireland,  abounding  in  books  of  the  most  Hagi* 
tious  description.  The  intelligent  Catholic  author  of  Thoughts  and 
Suggestions  on  the  Education  of  the  Irish  Peasaniri/,  di^tinctl}'  statei»» 
that  the  ponr  of  his  communion  are  entirely  destitute  ot  religious  in- 
struction, and  that  the  schoohnaiitcrs  are  as  bad  tn  possible,  (pp.  12. 'I<1» 
Scc>]  And,  not  needlessly  to  multiply  references,  we  shall  only  further 
mention,  that  Mr.  Spring  Uice  publicly  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  April  }H22i  that  he  had  been  in  a  larg« 
school  in  the  county  of  Cork«  where  the  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
tf»e  young  was  the  life  of  a  notorious  robber  —  the  Captain  Itock  of  some 
firty  years  ago  !  And  Mr.  Rice  lartlier  stated,  that  he  knew  many  places 
in  which  books  of  tite  same  characteri  but  of  a  still  more  objectionable 
tendenct/t  were  used!  *  Disgraceful,  therefore,  as  Mr. North's  statement 
certainly  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is,  we  ore  afraid,  idle  for  thcni  to 
attempt  to  refute  it.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  have  actually  en- 
couraged the  use  of  such  books;  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conceive  they  could  be  ignorant  of  their  being  used» and  that,  consider- 
ing the  influence  they  have  over  their  Hocks,  had  they  displayed  a  tenth 
of  the  zeal  for  their  suppression  they  have  so  frequently  displayed  on 
the  most  trifling  occasions,  they  would  long  since  have  been  wholly 
discarded.  They  may  object,  and,  for  any  thing  that  we  know,  justly 
too,  to  the  reading  oi  the  Bible  in  schools.  But  if  they  will  not  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a  school-book,  it  is  their  duty,  if  tliey  wish  to 
save  their  flocks  from  beggary  and  the  gallows,  to  take  care  that  their 
schools  $]]ou!d  be  ^^uppHed  with  books  that  will  infuse  sound  principles 
of  morality  into  the  young  mind.  If  they  neglect  this  duty.  Government 
must  interfere.  So  long  as  those  who  are  taught,  are  taught  only  to 
admire  deeds  of  rapine  and  plunder,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Irish 
cottiers  of  the  present  day  the  genuine  representatives  of  tlie  Kernea 


*   Sec  also  an  excellent  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  first  Number  ot  the  Inqmret 
(p.  42^,  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Kice. 
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articles,  ia  consequence  of  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  payable  in  the 
two  countries,  could  not  justly  be  objected  to.  For  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
that  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  this  equalisation,  would  infi- 
nitely overbalance  the  injury  arising  from  the  increase  of  duty ;  at  the 
same  time  that  almost  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  articles  in  general  demand  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to 
Great  Britain  as  to  Ireland. 

The  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  coarse  linen  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amount  to  about  300,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Robinson  proposed, 
last  session,  immediately  to  repeal  these  duties ;  but  he  was  induced,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Irish  members,  to  swerve 
from  his  own  better  purpose  so  far  as  to  consent  to  their  being  repealed 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  they  will  still  cost  the 
public  1,500,000/.  But  while  the  Irish  members  are  thus  taxing  the 
public  for  the  support  of  the  coarse  linen  manufacture,  they  are  them- 
selves its  greatest  enemies ;  for,  by  enforcing  the  provisions  of  a  linen 
board  act,  preventing  the  sale  of  yarn  not  wound  on  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  reel,  they  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  yarn  into  Ireland, 
though  its  price  is  generally  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  Irish  yarn, 
and  thus  lay  the  manufacture  under  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  nearly 
balanced  by  the  bounty.  Government  will,  no  doubt,  interpose  to 
remedy  this  abuse. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  extended  as  it  now  is,  without  en- 
treating all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  steadfastly  to  oppose 
every  scheme  for  providing  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  by 
grants  of  money,  or  by  the  aid  of  bounties  on  particular  articles.  Such 
palliatives  and  anodynes  may  lengthen,  but  they  can  never  cure,  a 
disease  which  has  fastened  on  the  vitals  of  the  country,  and  vitiated  its 
whole  public  economy.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  too  desperate  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  When  the  measures  we  have  suggested  for  allay- 
ing the  violence  of  religious  and  party  contentions,  for  attaching  the 
inhabitants  to  government,  and  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  security  of  property,  shall  have  been  adopted,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  capital  will  flow  to  Ireland  as  a  place  of  advantageous  invest- 
ment. But  until  these  things  have  been  done,  the  Jbrced  transmission 
of  capital  to  that  country,  by  the  agency  of  government,  will  merely 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  will  thus  really  aggravate  all  the 
evils  it  was  designed  to  alleviate.  It  is  not  by  such  puny  measures  — 
by  the  miserable  quackery  of  bounties  and  forced  loans  —  but  by  dry- 
ing up  the  sources  of  disaffection,  misery,  and  crime,  that  Ireland  is  to 
be  improved.  It  is  indeed  the  merest  delusion  possible,  to  suppose^  so 
long  as  the  various  causes  of  outrage  and  degradation  we  have  specified 
are  suffered  to  spread  their  roots  and  scatter  their  seeds  on  all  sidesy 
that  it  is  in  the  power  cither  of  individual  or  of  national  charity  to 
arrest  the  tide  of  ruin  that  is  now  deluging  the  country. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  second  time,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  minute 
and  detailed  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  the  miseries  and 
atrocities  which  afflict  and  disgrace  that  unhappy  country  are  not  the 
result  of  uncontrollable  causes,  but  that  they  all  have  their  origin  in, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  vicious 
political  and  civil  institutions  and  misgovernment.  The  question,  there- 
fore, which  parliament  and  the  country  are  now  called  upon  to  decidey 
and  none  more  important  ever  engaged  their  consideration,  is,  whether 
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they  will  continue^  at  all  haj&arcls,  to  support  lire  institutions  and  system 
of  governmeDt  now  established  in  Ireland,  and  attempt  to  put  down 
disturbances  by  the  gibbet  and  the  sword,  or  set  about  making  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  abuses  which  have  filled  her  with  misery  and 
crime,  and  endeavour  to  bind  her  inhabitants  to  their  interests  by  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received  and  advantages  conferred? 
The  statements  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  as  well  as  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  expediency,  and  the  experience  of  centuries,  show* 
beyond  all  controversy,  how  this  question  ought  to  be  decided.  As 
Englishmen  —  as  lovers  of  equal  and  impartial  justice  —  we  owe  re- 
putation to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suflered  at  our  hand:> ;  and 
we  owe  it  for  our  own  sakes.  It  depends  entirely  on  our  future  conduct^ 
whether  Ireland  is  to  be  rendered  our  best  friend  and  ally,  or  our  most 
dangerous  and  mortal  foe*  If  we  treat  her  witli  kindness  and  afiection» 
if  we  redress  her  wrongs,  and  open  her  a  path  to  wealth  and  prosperity, 
the  Union  will  cease  to  be  nominal,  and  the  two  countries  will  be  Brnily 
and  inseparably  united :  but  if  we  obstinately  persevere  in  our  present 
r  system,  if  we  continue  to  treat  sii-icvcnihs  of  her  people  as  an  enslaved 
,  and  degraded  easier  and  to  cherish  all  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses 
which  have  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  vice,  they  will 
certainty  endeavour  (and  who  shall  blame  them  ?)  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  heads  of  tlieir  oppressors  ;  dissension,  terror,  and  civil 
war,  will  rage  with  increased  fury  and  violence ;  and  our  ascendency 
will  be  at  an  end,  the  instant  it  canuot  be  maintained  ht^  force  of 
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vmDICATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  CHARACTER.f 

That  tl»e  various  bad  qualities  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  negro 
character,  often  with  great  justice,  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than 
their  nature,  and  are  derived  either  from  the  low  state  of  civilisation  in 

1  which  the  whole  race  at  present  is  placed,  or  from  the  manttokl  hard- 
ships of  their  unnatural  situation  in  the  colonies,  appears  a  proposition 
not  only  consistent  with  the  analogy  oC  all  the  other  races  of  mankind, 
but  immediately  dcducible  from  well-eiitabliahed  facts.  The  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  interior  of  AlVica,  where  the  influence  of  the 
slave-trade  is  much  less  felt  than   upon   the  West  Coast,  assure    us, 

.  that  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  negro  race  arc  mild,  gentle,  and 

•  Since  the  commenceraent  of  the  Edinbur|i:li  Review,  the  state  of  Irelnnd  has 
I  occupied  ita  constant  mid  unvaried  attention.  The  numerous  articles  on  this  ini- 
I  portattt  subject  are  valuable  fur  tlic  mast*  of  itiforamtiuu  ihcv  contain  respecting 
I  tlic  moral,  mtellectual,  and  political  condition  ot'tbc  Irish  people*  In  addition  to 
I  tljc  Eiisays  on  the  Catholic  Qnchtion,  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  referred  in  a  note, 

the   render   may  consult  Vol.  v.  152,       Vol,  x,  pp.  1 16.  «99,       Vol,  xii.  p,  Sm. 

Vol,  xiv.jfK  151.    Vol.xix.  p.95.    VoLxx.  p.  3^tC.    Vol.  xxL  p.  340.    Vol.  xiix, 
[p,  1 1*.     Vol.  xxxr,   p.  411.     Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  320.     Vol,  xxxvii.  p,  60^     Voh  xU. 
Ip.  143.     Vol.  xliii,  p.  40  i .    Vol  xlvi.  p.  433.     Vol.  xltx.  p,  300. 
I     f  Examen  deTE-  '  ^  n  general,  et  pnrticulitrtment  de  TEsclavage  den 

lK<sres  dans  les  Coli  lises  tie  rAincriunc,    Par  V,  D.  C.  Aneien  Avocai 

el  Colon  de  St.  Dojniii^!:,%  — Vol.  vi.  p.  320.    July,  1805. 
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there  wiM  alwEys  bo  a  sensible  difference  between  the  negro  and  the 
European,  we  demand  what  reason  there  is  to  supposei  that  thb  dis- 
parity will  be  greater  than  the  difference  between  llie  Sclavontan  and 
Gothic  nations.  Admitting  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  diistijiction  of  races,  no  one  has  yet  denied,  that  all  tlie  fan^ilie^  of 
mankind  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  And  though,  after  all) 
$ome  tribes  should  remain  inferior  to  others,  it  would  be  ridiculous  t(t 
deduce  from  thence  either  an  argument  against  the  posMbility  of 
greatly  civilising  even  the  most  untoward  generation,  or  an  inference 
against  the  importance  even  of  the  least  considerable  advances  which 
it  may  be  capable  of  making  towards  perfection.  That  the  progress 
of  any  race  of  men,  or  of  the  whole  species^  in  the  various  branches  of 
virtue  and  power,  must  be  infinite,  was  never,  we  believe,  maintained 
by  reasonera  who  deserved  the  name  of  f»hilosophcrs.  That  this  progress 
is  in  its  nature  indc^nite;  in  other  words»  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned 
to  its  extent  or  acceleration,  is  a  proposition  suggested  by  a  thousand 
direct  considerations,  as  welt  as  obvious  analogiesi  and  deserves  the 
name  of  a  general  fact,  rather  than  a  plausible  speculation. 

Without  pretending  to  credit  all  titat  has  been  related  of  tJie  improve* 
ments  made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  different  countries  which  they  have 
been  fated  to  inhabit,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  few  unques- 
tionable facts,  and  compare  (heir  achievements  in  several  situations^  to 
be  convinced  that  the  general  proposition  applies  to  them  as  welt  as  to 
Ihe  rest  of  mankind.  The  superiority  of  a  negro  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  to  one  on  the  Slave  Coast,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The  enemies 
of  the  slave-trade  reasonably  impute  the  degeneracy  of  the  maritime 
tribes  to  that  batreful  commerce.  Its  friends  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
deduced  from  thence  an  argument  against  the  negro  characteri 
which,  say  they,  is  not  improved  by  intercourse  with  civihsed  na* 
tions.  But  the ^flfr/ is  admitted.  To  see  it  exemplified,  we  have  only 
to  consult  the  travels  of  Mr*  Piirk*  edited  by  Bryan  Edwards;  and 
the  same  observation  has  been  found,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  applicable  to 
the  tribes  south  of  the  line,  who  increase  in  civilisation  as  you  leave 
the  Slave  Coast.  Compare  the  accounts  given  by  these  travellers, 
of  tfie  skilf,  the  industry,  the  excellent  moral  quahties  of  the  Africans 
in  Houssa.  Tombuctoo,  ^c,  with  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn 
of  the  same  race,  living  in  all  the  barbarity  which  the  supply  of  our 
slave  ships  requires ;  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  negro  is  as  much 
improved  by  a  change  of  circumstances  as  the  white.  The  state  of 
slavery  is  in  none  of  its  modi6cations  favourable  to  improvement;  yet, 
compare  the  Creole  negro  with  the  imported  slave,  and  you  will  iind 
that  even  the  most  debasing*  the  most  brutifying  form  of  servitude,  the 
pitiless  drudgery  of  the  Held  and  whip,  tltough  it  must  necessarily  era- 
dicate most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  African,  has  not  prevented  him 
from  profiting  in  his  intellectual  faculties  by  the  intercourse  of  more 
civilised  men.  The  events  of  the  war  in  St,  Domingo  read  us  a  leason 
on  this  point,  which  it  would  be  liappy  if  we  could  be  permitted  to  for- 
get;—  negroes  organising  imuiense  armies;  laying  plans  of  campaigna 
and  sieges,  which,  if  not  scientific,  have  at  least  been  to  a  certain  degree 
successful  against  the  finest  European  troops;  arranging  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  even  proceeding  some  length  in  executirig  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  human  enterprises;  entering  into  coonnercial  relations  with 
foreigners,  and  conceiving  the  idea  of  contracting  alliances;  acquiring 
wmetliing  like  a  maritime  force;  and,  at  any  rate,  navigating   vessels 
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^n  all  leases,  freeholders  are  created  by  thousands  in  tlie  former  couotiygl 
fcSrithout   being  actually  possessed  of  any  property  whatsoever,     Tliu%l 
when  an  Irish  landlord  wishes  to  extend  his  political  influence,  he  im-l 
mediately  sets  about  subdividing  his  estate,  and  lets  it  in  small  pntchei,! 
frequently  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  potato  garden,  to  cottiers  for  Itfe^l 
who  thus  become  invested  with  the  elective  fiinchise  !    In  consequencal 
of  this  system,  Ireland  has  become  a  perfect  freeholder,  as  well  as  pau-l 
per,  warren.     In  some  counties  a  very  near  approach  is  made  to  the! 
system  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  that  system  has  been  productive  ofl 
the  very  results  which  every  man  of  sense  might  have  foreseen  would,  ■ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  necessarily  flow  from  it.  The  landlordi 
have  exerted  themselves  to  secure  and  extend  their  political  inHuence ;  ■ 
and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  managed  so  skilfully  as  to  get  the  perfect  I 
and  thorough  command  of  t!ic  occupiers  of  their  estates ;  who  are»  in 
point  of  fact,  just  as  much  under  their  control  as  their  own  body  ser- 
vants.    It  is  true  that,  to  attain  this  object,  they  have  adopted  a  system  J 
ruinous  to  the  country,  and  which  must  also,  for  that  very  reason,  prove  I 
L ruinous  to  themselves.    Still,  however,  we  do  not  see  how  the  lanolords  I 
PCan  justly  be  blamed  for  what  they  have  done.     It  must  always  be  de-  I 
strable  to  be  possessed  of  political  influence;  and  so  long  as  the  law  of  I 
the  land  declares  that  the  extent  of  that  influence  shall  be  measured  by  I 
the  number  oi* Jorij^  shilling  tenants  which  a  landlord   can  march  to  the  1 
poll,  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  not  endea-  1 
vour  to  manufacture  them.     Experience  of  the  remote  eiFects  of  this  I 
system  may   ultimately  indeed  convince  htm  that  he  has  mistaken  his  1 
real  interests  ;  and  that  he  has  lost  more  by  parcelling  out  his  estate  into 
lots   to  be  occupied  by  beggars,  than  he  has  gained  by  his  increased 
political  importance  in  the  county.     But  before  experience  can  teach 
him  this  great  lesson,  the  mischief  is  done;  the  division  of  his  estate  has 
been  ctFected;  its   population  has  become  excessive,  and  serious  ob- 
stacles oppose  the  return  to  a  better  system. 

So  long  as  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  the  system  of  manufacturing  freeholders,  owing  to  tlie  thin- 
ness of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country,  could  be  but  little 
acted  upon.  But  since  1792,  when  Catholics  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise this  privilege,  freeholders  have  been  manufactured  and  voters 
created,  to  an  extent  of  wliich  luckily  the  people  of  Britain  can  have 
no  just  idea. 

"  The  passion  for  acquiring  political  influence  prevails,*'  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  **  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  it  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing influence  upon  the  people  ;  to  divide,  and  subdivide,  Jbr  the  ptitpnse 
of  making  freeholders^  is  the  great  object  of  everi/  owner  of  land ;  and  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  has  ever  been  in- 
troduced into  the  operations  of  political  machinery.  It  reduces  the 
elective  franchise  nearly  to  universal  suffrage,  to  a  population  who,  by 
the  very  instrument  by  which  they  are  made  free,  are  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  state  of  personal  bondage.  I  have  known  freeholders  regis- 
tered among  mountain  tenantry*  whose  yearly  head  rent  did  not  exceed 
2*.  6^. ;  but  living  upon  this  halfcrown  tenure*  were  obliged  to  swear  to 
a  derivative  interest  of  4-05.  per  annum.  —  This  right,  instead  of  being  an 
advantage  to  the  ^freeholders  is  an  excessive  burden,  as  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
elections  at  the  command  of  the  agents  often  with  great  inconvemencc  ;  and 
U  ordered  to  votejbr  the  object  ^  his  landlords  choice,  with  as  littk  cere- 
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mony  as  the  Jamaica  planter  ti^ould  direct  his  slave  to  the  performance  of 
the  meanext  offices** —  Vol.  ii,  p,  301* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  system,  and  to  rescue  the  peasantry 
from  the  degmdation  of  being  made  mere  ofFetisive  weapons^  wielded 
by  the  rival  candidates  at  elections  for  the  annoyance  of  each  other, 
with  out- the  smallest  regard  to  their  feelings  or  wishes,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  ihe  best  way  would  be  to  confine  the  elective  franchise  to  persons 
actually  in  possession  of  freehold  or  copyhold  property  of  the  real  value 
of  20/.  or  30/.  a  year,  and  to  the  occupiers  of  farms  paying  50l,  or  up- 
wards of  rent*  By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  the  proprietors  ofsniad 
estates,  and  the  realty  independent  class  of  freeholders,  would  attain 
that  salutary  and  much  wanted  influence  and  consideration,  which  they 
have  never  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Ireland ;  an  obvious  inducement  would 
be  created  to  consolidate  the  very  small  farms  ;  and  it  would  henceforth 
be  impossible  for  a  few  noblemen  to  regulate  the  elections  exclusively 
by  the  controlled  suffrages  of  their  serfs.  Such  a  plan  might  be  easily 
adopted,  and  it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  extensively  beneficial 
effects. 

Such  seem  to  os  to  be  the  circumstances  that  have  principally  led  to 
the  excessive  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  by 
which  they  may  be  most  easily,  safely,  and  effectually  counteracted, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  lastingly  improved.  We 
have  ventured  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  because 
we  feel  confident,  as  well  from  experience  as  from  theory,  that  they 
would  prove  signally  advantageous*  But  whether  they  are  adopted  or 
not,  it  is  at  all  events  obvious,  that  in  the  event  of  the  present  ruinous 
system  being  continued  much  longer,  the  destiny  of  Ireland  will  be 
irrevocably  fixed.  According  to  the  scale  at  which  population  has  been 
advancing  in  Ireland  since  17B4,  the  seven  millions  of  1821  must  already 
be  very  little  short  of  eight  millions  1  Nor  will  this  frightful  progression 
cease,  if  left  to  itself,  until  the  whole  country  has  been  parcelled  into 
potato  gardens,  capital  been  annihilated,  and  the  curse  of  poverty  ren- 
dered universal.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  moment  to  be  lost.  If  the 
whole  energies  of  GoTernment  be  not  speedily  set  in  motion  and  steadily 
directed  to  check  the  torrent  of  pauperism,  it  will  prove  too  strong  for 
them,  and  the  reign  of  filthy  beggary,  and  outrage  will  for  ever  he 
secured. 

nie  majority  of  our  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  that  any  one  could,  at  this  time  of  day,  have  seriously  proposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Engb'sh  poor-law^  system  into  Ireland,  as  a  means 
of  arresting  the  spread  of  pauperism.  But  so  it  is.  Such  a  proposition 
has  been  made,  and  has  been  favourably  entertained,  not  by  the  de- 
chtimers  at  Catholic  boards  only,  but  by  persons  in  high  and  re^sponsiblc 
situations  \  It  m  this  circumstance,  and  this  only,  that  induces  us  to 
bestow  a  moment's  attention  on  this  extraordinary  proposal.  If  we 
were  really  desirous  of  immediately  consummating  the  ruin  of  Ireland, 
of  instantly  destroying  the  little  capital  she  is  possessed  of,  and  of  era- 
dicating whatever  of  prudence  and  consideration  may  be  found  in  any 
class  of  her  inhabitants,  we  could  do  nothing  better  than  adopt  the 
scheme  in  question.  Is  there  not  already  enough  of  though tl ess nesa, 
prodrgahty*  idleness,  and  vice  in  Ireland,  without  passing  a  law  de* 
daring  that  the  parish  must  provide  the  means  of  support  for  all  wha 
cannot  support  themselves,  without  exception  ?     The  non-employmcnl 
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Koftbc  poor  js  unquestionably  an  evil  of  the  6rst  magnitude;  but  in 
lof  lessening  this  evil,  you  will  most  certainly  increase  it  in  a  ten 
[proportion,  by  attempting  to  force  eroployroent  by  means  of  poor-lam, 
rThe  no n -employment  of  the  poor  must,  in  all  cases,  proceed  from  one 
or  other  of  tlie  following  causes  ;  viz.  either^  firsts  from  a  disincHnatioii 
to  work  ;  or,  srcond,  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  them  ;  or,  thirds 
[from  the  want  of  demand  for  iJie  products  of  industry,     Now^  if  the 
iiBon-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds  from  the^rst  of  these  caufies*  or 
>oni  disinclination  to  labour,  it  is  obvious  they  have  no  just  claim  on 
the  bounty  of  others.    A  very  high  authority  has  said,  that  t/iose  mho  d^  . 
not  tvork  ought  not  to  eat ;  and  the  pressure  of  necessity  will,  sooner  thaal 
any  artificial  remedy,  cure  them  of  their  idleness,  and  force  them  to  be" 
{industrious.     It  is  true  that  the  law  which  says  they  shall  be  supported, 
[aays  also  they  shall  be  compelUd  to  work.    Legal  constraint  is,  however, 
t  always  attended  with  too  much  trouble,  violence,  and  ill-will,  to  be 
rproductive  of  zealous  and  steady  exertion.     The  fear  of  want,  and  the 
I  desire  to  save  and  accumulate  a  little  stock,  as  they  are  the  most  na- 
Utiral,so  they  arc  also  the  most  powerful  motives  to  unremitted  industr)\ 
^The  slave  must  be  compelled  to  work,  but  the  freeman  should  be  left  1 
to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion;  should  be  protected  in  the  full 
(enjoyment  o^  his  owtt^  be  it  much  or  little,  and  punished  when  be  invades 
[his  neighbour*s  property.     If  we  recur  to  tliose   base  motives  which 
Mntiuence   the  slave,  and  substitute   compulsion  in  the  room   of  self*] 
I  Interest,  we  poison  the  very  spring  and  fountainhead  of  industry,  and] 
do  all  that  we  can  to  render  the  masters  tyrannical,  and  the  workmea  \ 
I  idle  and  profligate. 

If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds 
I  from  the  second  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  (he  tcant  of  capital  to 
Iset  them  to  work,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  this  deficiency  can  be 
JBiipplied  by  the  iiat  of  the  legislature,  or  the  resolutions  of  overseers. 
,  A\i  that  such  interference  can  do^  and  all  that  it  ever  does,  is  to  change 
Ithe  natural  distribution  of  the  already  existing  stock  of  the  countrt^  —  to 

•  take  it  from  those  into  whose  liands  it  would  naturally  have  come,  to 
force  it  into  the  hands  of  others,  and   thus  to  increase  poverty  in  one 

'  class  of  the  people  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  diminishes  it  in  another* 
I  But,  supposing  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  to  proceed  from  the 
\  third  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  tvant  of  demand Jhr  the  pro^ 
\  ducts  of  indnstrt/j  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  by  setting  them  to  work  ? 
fit  is  obvious,  that  the  mere  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  ctuinot  add  to  the  income  of  the  country,  or  be  a 
i  means  of  increasing  tlie  demand  for  their  products.     And  it  is  quite 

>  evident,  that  unless  this  demand  can  be  increased,  the  taking  of  a  por- 
I  tion  of  the  income  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community  to  form  a 

>  fund  to  set  the  unemployed  poor  to  work,  can  have  no  other  eflFect  but 
to  increase  the  glut  of  commodities,  and  to  drive  the  independent  and 
industrious  part  of  the  poor  from  their  employment,  by  the  forced  com- 

•  petition  of  those  who  are  dependent,  and  a  burden  on  the  public, 

I  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  cod- 
^iidered;  —  whether  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds  from 
idisiuclinntion  to  work,  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  them,  or 
[from  the  want  of  demand  for  the  products  of  industry,  a  compulsory 
'assessment  for  their  employment  and  support  seems  to  be  equally  in- 
expedient and  improper.  lo  iliG  Jirst  case,  such  a  provision  is  a  direct 
eocouragemeot  to  the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  the  vicious  part  of  the. 
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comraanity ;  in  the  second^  it  causes  an  artificial,  and^  consequently,  a 
disadvantngeotis  dhtrlbuiion  of  the  ntitiona!  capital;  and,  in  the  tktrdt 
it  adds  to  the  cause  of  distress,  and  throws  those  who  are  not  paupers 
out  of  employment.  It  would  not  really  be  one  Jot  more  ah&urd  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  by  poisoning 
their  welis,  than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

There  have  occasionally  been  in  England^  rich  and  industrious  as  she 
is,  about  a  fentk  of  the  entire  population  depending  partly  on  parochial 
relief.  But  if  the  system  of  compuli^iory  provision  were  once  established 
in  Ireland,  we  should  not  have  one  tenth,  but  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  a 
population  of  eight  loillions  depending  principally  on  this  resource- 
But  taking  the  proportion  of  paupers  so  low  as  only  onejtmrth^  and 
supposing  that  each  individual  were  only  to  receive  a  pittance  of2cL  a 
day  from  the  rates,  still  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  SIX  MILLIONS  a  year,  being  about  a  third  more  than  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  constituting  a  charge  of  \5s,  an  acre 
on  the  eight  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  she  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain I  With  such  a  bounty  held  out  to  pauperism,  population  would  he 
powerfully  stimulated,  and  the  whole  rent  of  the  lund  would  he  speedily 
absorbed.  We  do  not  know,  after  alh  whether  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
will  sanction  this  scheme  ;  but  if  the}'  do,  it  will  be  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  voluntarily 
consentmg  to  ruin  themselves,  in  order  the  better  to  complete  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  their  country.^ 


*  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  abandoaed  the  opinions  they  formerly  held 
oil  the  perplexing  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws.  They  are  now  inclined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  ii  compulsory  provision  for  the  pocir  in  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  the 
reasons  given  aeainst  that  ineasnrc  by  the  writiT  of  this  Essay.  The  Ucviewer 
of  Sii{llL'r*s  work  on  Irclan<l,  probubl)  Mr,  M*Culloch,  expresses  his  sentiments 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sadler  in  the  following  terms  :^ — 

"  With  respect  to  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  proposed  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  that  misery,  which  even  he»  though  not  very  consietentlyj  admits  exists  in 
Ireland,  they  are»  with  one  exception,  undeserving  of  any  serious  attention.  The 
exception  to  which  we  allude  is  the  proposal  to  introiluce  a  compulsorv  pronsion 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This  subject  is  confessedly  embarrabsed  with  very 
fonnidnble  dilBeulties ;  and  means  are  perhaps  still  wanting  for  coming  to  a  per- 
fectly accurate  conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  ihi  the  whole,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  approve  of  die  proposal.  Most  certainly  we  arc  not  tlisposed  to  re* 
coinmen*!  it  lor  the  retisons  assigTied  by  Mr.  Sadler,  but  for  precisely  opposite 
ones.  We  fonnerh  endeavoiu-cti  to  show  (No.  94.  art.  2.),  thnt  though,  by  giving 
the  [joor  a  legal  c^iiini  for  support,  yon  in  so  fiir  eneouragt-  their  iinprcnitlciice, 
and  tempt  thein,  Ity  relying  on  adventitious  assistance,  to  relax  in  their  industry, 
and  to  multiply  tlieir  numbers  beyooti  the  rejil  demand  for  them,  the  experience 
of  England  hiis  proved,  that  the  efforts  of  the  landlords,  and  of  the  wealthier 
claBses  of  the  community^  to  keep  down  the  rates,  more  than  counterbalance  these 
tendifncies ;  and  have,  consequently,  restrained  the  increase  of  population  and 
pauperism  within  narrower  limits  thiui  it  would  otherwise  have  attained. 

**  So  long  as  the  poor  are  left  to  dejK'od  on  the  unconstrained  Imunty  of  others, 
for  a  resource  in  periods  of  exigency,  die  liindlonls  take  com[>aratively  little  in- 
terest in  their  situation,  in  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  or  in  the  administnitton 
of  the  provision  made  for  them.  But  the  moment  the  poor  acquire  a  legal  claim 
upon  land,  and  other  tangible  property,  for  support,  it  liecomes  the  obvious  in- 
terest of  every  individual  possessing  pro[H:Tly  to  sec  that  tlie  funds  destined  for 
die  support  of  the  poor  are  properly  administered,  and  to  exert  himself  to  prevent 
*'*eir  undue  increase.     It  may  at  present  eeeni  immaterial,  perhaps,  to  an  Irish 
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Education* — On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  25tlj  March 
last,  the  House  of  Coninious  unanimously  voted  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  issue  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  &tate 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  reporting  on  the  same  to  the  House.  Such 
a  Commission  has  in  consequence  heen  issued;  and  the  character  of  the 
Commissioners  (Mr*  Frankland  Lewis,  M,  P„  Mr.  Glassford,  and  Mr, 
Blake)  is  a  sufficient  security  that  tlie  enquiry  will  not  be  a  sham  one, 
but  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  patiently  investigated  and  probed  ta 


landlord,  whether  he  dlow  a  pared  of  mud  huts  to  be  erected  on  some  n^lectisd 
portion  of  his  estate ;  for  he  may  imagine,  that  in  the  event  of  his  aftenmrds 
wishing  to  pull  down  thc^e  huts,  he  haa  only  to  order  their  occupiers  to  quit ; 
but  if  the  mere  residence  of  nuch  persons  on  his  estate  for  u  limited  periad  gave 
them  and  their  families  a  legal  claim  for  support  in  all  time  to  come,  the  limdlord 
would*  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  this  indefinite  re^jponsibility,  rcfuiic  to 
allow  the  huts  to  he  erected,  or  the  occupiers  to  acquire  a  setdement.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  should  act  othtrwise,  W(jukl  he  to  suppose  that  tJie  protection  of  his 
property  was  indilfercnt  to  him.  We  showed,  in  the  article  already  referred  to, 
the  powerful  influence  that  tins  principle  has  had  in  Englajid ;  and  we  have  not 
the  least  donbt,  that  had  a  system  of  poor  laws,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
e^tahlished  in  England,  been  established  for  die  saaie  period  in  lrdand»  it  would, 
by  ginng  the  Imitllords  imd  gentry  of  tlie  countr\  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
repression  of  the  nnmbers  of  the  poor,  laive  imwcrfuUv  tended  to  prevent  thai 
splitting  of  fsirni^j,  and  excessive  increase  of  the  population,  that  are  the  prime 
causes  of  all  the  evils  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  tune  it  innst  be  acknov%ledge<l» 
that  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  poor  laws,  in  tlie  pre- 
sent situation  of  Ireland,  when  it  is  so  overrun  with  an  unemployed  and  beg- 
fTivrly  |Mjpulation,  is  very  different  fronj  the  question  as  to  the  probable  operation 
of  these  iaws»  bad  they  been  introdticed  when  the  population  was  compafBtively 
thin.  However,  we  should  still  he  iiiclined  to  think,  for  the  reasons  now  stated^  that 
thea*  introduction  would  be  tid^Tintageous,  provided  there  be  in  Ireland  the  ujoaiiji 
of  iid ministering  them  so  that  they  may  be  made  productive  of  those  restnunii^ 
eflTects,  in  which,  as  it  appeiurs  to  us,  their  advantage  mamly  lies ;  and  hence  the 
primary  question  is,  Do  means  exist  in  Ireland,  or  can  they  be  devised,  fur  ad- 
ministering a  system  of  compnlsorj-  provisitm  for  the  poor,  so  that  it  coukl  lie 
prevented  from  becoming  a  irenh  source  of  impro\adence  and  idleness  ?  If  no 
such  means  either  exist  or  could  l>e  demised,  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  would 
be  a  most  destructive  measure,  and  would  speedily  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
existing  capital  of  the  coimtry.  But  it  ia  not  at  all  likely  that  &nch  means  cotdd 
long  be  wanting.  The  landowners  of  the  coimtry  would  immediately  |»crceive 
that  the  preservation  of  their  property  depended  on  their  bein*;  able'  to  deviate 
checks  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  pauperism.  Every  landlord  would  then,  in  pur- 
suing his  own  obvious  interest,  set  aliout  adopting  the  most  \Tgorous  measures 
for  lessening  the  present  population  on  his  estates,  and  for  preventing  its  undue 
extension  in  future ;  and  he  would,  of  coiwse,  be  rncHned  to  join  with  his  nei|>h- 
boiurs  in  any  scheme  that  might  seem  best  calculated  to  forward  his  object.  Wc 
do  not,  we  confess,  think  that  it  is  possible  otherwise  to  root  out  the  inveterate 
habit  of  splitting  land,  or  to  impress  the  gentry  of  that  country  with  a  sufficiently 
strong  sense  of  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  trora  thai  y^r  •-»;..  r^qj 
from  the  too  grc^t  multipUcation  of  cottagers  and  occupants.     A  _  ,  no 

doubt,  must  depend  on  tne  mode  of  administration;  but  when  it  i  id- 

\^anu»ge  of  all  persons  of  property  that  this  mode  should  be  made  eflectuai  for  the 
suppression  oi  pauperism,  and  the  repression  of  population,  the  fair  presmnption 
is,  that  whatever  defects  might  attac-h  to  it  in  tne  first  instance,  would  speeitily 
be  rectified ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  would  be  formed 
into  a  combination  to  arrest  and  diminish  the  spread  of  population  smd  l^eggary. 

8uch,  in  a  few  words,  arc  the  principal  reasons  which  leail  us  to  support  the 
proposal,  now  so  much  advocated,  for  introducing  jioor  laws  into  Irekmd." —  Sec 
vol,  xcviii.  p.  314. 
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the  bottom.  When  the  Report  of  the  Cammissioners  is  before  the  public, 
we  shall  enter  on  a  full  consideration  of  this  most  important  subject;  for 
we  think  witii  Mr.  John  Smith — a  sincere  and  intelligent  JViend  to  Ireland, 
and  to  all  that  can  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men,  —  **  That  a  governmeni  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  its  subjects,  has  no  right  to  render  them  amenable  to  a 
bloody  and  ferocious  code  of  laws.'*  (Mr.  Smith's  Speech,  25th  March 
1821'.)  In  tlie  mean  time,  however,  we  may  observe,  that  the  offence  taken 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  at  some  statements  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Norths, 
relative  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  extremely  unreasonable. 
If  Mr- North  erred  in  saying  tliat  infamous  publications  were  used  in 
many  of  the  Catbohc  schoolsj  he  erred  in  common  witU  alt  the  authorities 
on  Irish  affairs,  and  in  common  with  many  most  respeetable  Catholics. 
Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Essay  On  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Peasantry  of 
Ireland^  suys,  that  the  books  used  in  the  Catholic  schooJs  were  such  as 
to  give  scope  and  activity  to  the  worst  passions,  and  tended  powerfully 
to  prevent  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  becoming  good  subjects,  (p.  iO.) 
In  speaking  of  education,  Mr,  Wakefield  says,  *'  The  only  thing  con- 
nected with  itj  the  remembrance  of  which  gives  me  pleasure,  is  the  desire 
manifested  to  obtain  it.  As  to  the  manner  in  ivkich  it  is  conveyed,  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  reprobation*''  (Vol.  ii.  p*398.)  Mr.  Wakefield 
subjoins,  from  Mr.  Dutton^s  Survey  of  Clare,  a  list  of  the  common  school 
and  cottage  classics  of  Ireland,  abounding  in  books  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious description.  The  intelligent  Catholic  author  of  Thoughts  and 
Suggestions  on  the  Education  of  the  Irish  Peasantry^  distinctl}^  states^ 
that  the  poor  of  his  communion  are  entirely  destitute  of  religious  in- 
struction,  and  that  the  schoolmasters  are  as  bad  as  possible,  (pp,  12.41, 
&c.)  And,  not  needlessly  to  multiply  references,  we  shall  only  further 
mention,  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  publicly  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  April  1822,  that  he  had  been  in  a  large 
school  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  text-booh  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  was  tlie  life  of  a  notorious  robber  —  the  Captain  Rock  of  some 
fifty  years  ago  !  And  Mr.  Rice  farther  stated,  that  he  knew  many  places 
in  which  books  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a  stUl  more  objectionable 
i  en  den  c^,  w  e  re  us  ed !  *  D I  sgr  a  c  e  fu  1 ,  t  h  e  refer  e ,  as  M  r .  N  or  th  's  s  ta  t  e  m  en  t 
certainly  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  idle  for  them  to 
attempt  to  refute  it.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  have  actually  en- 
couraged the  use  of  such  books;  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conceive  they  could  he  Ignorant  of  their  being  used,  and  that,  consider- 
ing the  influence  they  have  over  their  docks*  had  they  displayed  a  tenth 
of  the  zeal  for  their  suppression  they  have  so  frequently  displayed  on 
the  most  trifling  occasions,  they  would  long  since  have  been  wholly 
discarded.  They  may  object,  and,  for  any  thing  that  w^e  know,  justly 
too,  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  But  if  they  will  not  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a  school-book,  it  is  their  duty,  if  they  wish  to 
save  their  flocks  from  beggary  and  the  gallows,  to  take  care  that  their 
schools  should  be  supplied  with  books  that  will  infuse  sound  principles 
of  morality  into  theyomig  mind.  If  they  neglect  tliis  duty,  Government 
must  interfere-  So  long  as  those  wfio  are  taught,  are  taught  only  to 
admire  deeds  of  rapine  and  plunder,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Irish 
cottiers  of  the  present  day  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Kernes 


•  Sec  also  an  excellent  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Inquirer 
(p.  42.),  generally  ascribed  to  Mr,  Rice. 
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and  Gallowglasses  of  the  dnys  of  Spencer  —  of  those  **  who  did  never 
eat  their  meat  till  they  had  won  it  by  the  sword;  who  made  the  djiy 
their  night,  and  the  nighl  their  day ;  who  did  light  their  candle  at  the 
flames  of  their  focmen's  houses;  and  whose  music  was  not  the  harpe  nor 
layis  of  love,  but  the  cryes  of  the  people,  and  the  clashing  of  armor.** 

Commerce  and  Revenue*  —  We  are  happy  to  have  to  say,  tliat  a  mast 
important  and  beneficial  change  has  been  effected  in  these  departments 
since  the  date  of  our  former  article,  and  that  most  of  the  suggestions 
we  then  made  have  been  adopted.  The  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into 
the  Commerce  and  It  even  ue  of  Ireland  have  discharged  their  duty  to 
the  public  with  a  zeal  and  ability,  and  have  displayed  a  fearlessness  of 
giving  offence  to  intereeted  and  powerful  individuals,  worthy  of  every 
commendation ;  and  ministers  are  also  justly  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  for  the  vigour  they  have  shown  in  following  the  plans  of  these 
Conimissjoners.  The  absurd  and  complicated  system  of  duties  and 
regulation,  known  by  the  name  of  Union  duties^  which,  as  we  formerly 
showed,  went  far  to  suppress  all  trade  in  manufactured  goods  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been,  with  some  few  exceptions,  entirely 
abolishetl.  Whole  boards  of  commissioners,  ignorant  of  their  busine«5, 
and  only  appointed  because  of  the  patronage  they  could  command, 
have  been  unceremoniously  dismissed;  almost  every  Irish  Act  of  Par- 
liament, with  respect  to  the  collection  and  regulation  of  the  revenue, 
has  been  repealed  ;  and  the  whole  business  of  the  excise  and  customs 
has  been  transferred  to  London.  The  hill  introduced  by  Mr.  fiobinson, 
and  passed  into  a  law,  for  reducing  the  duty  on  spirits  from  5*.  6d*  to  '2s* 
a  gallon,  and  for  autfiorising  the  use  of  comparatively  small  stills,  is  by 
far  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on  Ireland  since  the  Union.  It  has  gone 
far  to  put  down  smuggling,  and  its  consequent  train  of  evils;  while,  by 
increasing  tlie  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirits,  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue.  We  are  truly  glad  to 
Jiave  to  state  these  things.  They  are  proofs  of  a  good  spirit  prevaiUng^ 
in  the  Cabinet;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  have  been  effected,  lihows 
what  may  be  done  for  Ireland,  when  government  determines  to  put  down 
abuse.  But  if  niinislers  stop  here,  what  they  have  done  will  be  really 
of  little  or  no  value*  If  they  do  not  remove  those  deeper  seated  and 
more  fruitful  sources  of  contention,  hatred,  and  crime  which  we  have 
now  pointed  out,  tlic  reforms  they  have  effected  will  have  but  an  incon- 
siderable influence  in  arresting  tlie  march  of  degradation* 

But  many  reforms  still  remain  to  be  effected,  even  in  the  financial 
and  commercial  departments.  The  excessive  duties  laid  on  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  foreign  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles  in 
general  demand,  have  had  the  effect,  by  adding  proportionally  ta  the 
price  of  these  articles,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pea- 
santry, to  extinguish  the  desire  to  possess  them  in  their  minds,  and  thus 
to  render  them  disposed  to  vegetate  without  repining  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness*  The  almost  universal  want  of  all  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
world,  to  acquire  any  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  — 
forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  abetter 
order  of  things  in  Ireland:  and  there  are  no  means  so  effectual  far 
exciting  such  an  ambition,  and  for  rendering  the  peasantry  anxious  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  to  mount  in  the  scale  of  society,  as  an 
effectual  reduction  of  the  duties  laid  on  all  articles  in  general  demand. 
Such  a  reduction,  by  lowering  the  price  of  a  greal  variety  of  useful  and 
agreeable  commodities,  would  afford  new  motives  to  stimulate,  and  Dew 
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comforts  and  conveniences  to  reward,  the  intlustry  of  the  pcas&niry* 
Thofie  who  arc  indolent  —  and  this  in  notoriously  the  ca»e  with  the 
Irish — ^will  never  become  industrious,  unices  inttustry  brings  visibly  along 
with  it  a  proportional  increase  of  enjoymenls*  Wherever  labourers  find 
it  is  imjioBsible  for  increased  exertion  to  niuke  any  material  addition  to 
their  comforte  and  conveniences,  they  invariably  sink  into  a  state  of 
sluggish  and  stupid  indiffcrencej  and  content  themselves  with  the 
coarsest  and  scantiest  fare.  But  ibe  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  and 
improve  our  condition,  is  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast,  and  can 
never  be  wholly  eradicated. —  And  whenever  labour  has  been  rendered 
more  productive,  and  a  number  of  new  conveniences  and  enjoyments 
made  attainable  by  the  labourer,  indolence  has  never  failed  to  gwQ  way 
to  exertion  :  a  taste  for  these  conveniences  and  enjoyments  has  gradually 
diftlised  itself,  increased  exertions  have  been  made  to  obtain  them,  and 
ultimately  it  has  been  thought  discreditable  to  be  without  them.  Nor 
would  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  would  be  productive  of  these  eftects 
occa.sion  the  least  diminution  of  revenue.  On  the  contrary*  it  is  certain, 
as  well  from  theory  as  from  experience,  that  it  would,  by  increasing  the 
quantities  of  the  articles  consumed  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  have 
the  effect  to  add  very  greatly  to  its  amount. 

A  few  additional  measures  are  still  wanting,  to  place  tlie  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  that  footing  of  abso- 
lute freedom  on  which  it  should  stand.  In  consequence  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  timber  imported  into  the  two  countries  being  different,  of  the 
excise  duties  on  spirits  being  higher  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  and  of 
there  being  no  excise  duties  in  Ireland  on  glass,  printed  goods,  soap, 
candles,  vinegar^  and  wine,  it  is  stilJ  necessary  to  put  customhouse  of- 
ficers on  board  Qvety  vessel  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries^  when  she  comes  into  port,  and  to  search  her  cargo.  This  is 
attended  w4th  very  great  inconvenience,  hardship,  and  expense  ;  and  in 
order  to  obviate  it,  the  duty  on  all  tht.^e  articles  ought  to  be  made  the 
same  in  both  countries. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  show,  that  the  timber  duties 
now  payable  in  Great  Britain  are  not  only  oppressively  higli*  but  that 
they  arc  imposed  on  the  most  impohtic  and  absurd  principles  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  Witli  respect  to  glass,  the  case  is  but  Uttlc  different, 
To  show  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  on  it  operates,  it  is  perhaps  enough 
to  stale,  that  the  gross  produce  of  the  glass  duties  in  1823  was  962,709/., 
of  which  no  less  than  415,D7B/.  was  repaid  in  drawbacks  !  The  injury 
done  to  the  nianufacturer  by  the  operation  of  such  a  duty  is  obvious. 
If  it  were  effectually  reduced*  the  manufacturer  would  gam  though  no 
drawback  were  allowed  ;  while  the  revenue  would  gain  by  the  vast  i 
increase  of  consumption  that  would  take  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  by 
tlie  extension  of  the  low  duty  to  Ireland,  and  the  consequent  stop  to  the  i 
smuggling  of  glass  from  that  country.  I 

The  duty  on  printed  cottons  is  h'able  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
duty  on  glass.  Its  gross  produce,  in  182S,  amounted  to  1,811,919^.,  of 
which  I,l46r750/.  was  drawn  back  on  exportation.  If  a  duty  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  lay  it  on 
the  wool ;  and  by  keeping  it  so  low  as  not  materially  to  aifect  the  price 
of  the  goods,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  granting  a  drawback,  or  of  first 
paying  a  million  sterling  into  the  hands  of  the  customhouse  officers,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  merchants.  \ 

The  slight  increase  of  diity  that  might  take  place  in  Ireland  on  a  few 
VOL,  rv.  .  N  !^ 
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articles,  in  consequence  of  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  payable  in  die 
tw'o  countries,  couUl  not  justly  he  objected  to.  For  the  benefits  arltiiiig 
from  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
ihat  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  this  equalisation,  would  infi- 
nitely overbalance  t!»e  injury  arising  from  the  increase  of  duty;  at  the 
same  time  that  almost  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  articles  in  general  demand  appiy  with  nearly  equal  force  to 
Great  Britain  as  to  Ireland. 

The  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  caarse  linen  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amount  to  about  tJOO,0<X)A  a  year.  Mn  Robinson  proposed, 
last  session,  immediately  to  repeal  these  duties;  but  he  was  induced,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Irish  members,  to  swerve 
from  his  own  better  purpose  so  far  as  to  consent  to  their  bein^  repealed 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  they  will  still  cost  the 
public  1 ,500,t)CM)/.  But  while  the  Irish  members  nre  thus  ta!tii>g  the 
public  for  the  support  of  the  coarse  linen  manufacture,  they  are  thein^ 
selves  its  greatest  enemies ;  for,  by  enforcing  the  provisions  of  a  linea 
board  act,  preventing  the  sale  of  yarn  not  w^ound  on  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  reel,  they  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  yarn  into  Ireland, 
though  its  price  is  generally  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  Irish  ytir/i, 
and  thus  lay  the  mamifaclure  under  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  nearly 
balanced  by  the  bounty.  Government  will,  no  doubt,  interpose  to 
remedy  this  abuse. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  extended  as  it  now  is,  without  en- 
treating all  who  lake  an  interest  in  the  subject,  steadfustly  to  oppose 
every  scheme  for  providing  employment  for  the  pour  of  Ireland,  by 
grants  of  money,  or  by  the  aid  of  bounties  on  particular  articles.  Such 
palliatives  and  anodynes  may  lengthen,  but  they  can  never  cure,  a 
disease  which  has  fastened  on  the  vitals  of  the  country,  and  vitiated  its 
whole  public  economy.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  too  dcsperiile  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  When  the  measures  we  have  suggested  for  allay- 
ing the  violence  of  religious  and  party  contentions,  for  attuching  the 
inhabitants  to  government,  and  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  couulry 
and  the  security  of  property,  shall  have  been  adopted,  then,  but  not 
itil  then,  capital  will  flow  to  Ireland  as  a  place  of  advantageous  invc^- 
ment.  But  until  these  things  have  been  done,  the  forced  transmission 
of  capital  to  that  country,  by  the  agency  of  governiiient,  will  merely 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  population^  and  will  thus  really  aggravate  all  the 
evils  it  was  designed  to  alleviate.  It  is  not  b)^  such  puny  measures  ^- 
by  the  miserable  quackery  of  bounties  and  forced  loans  —  but  by  dry- 
ing up  the  sources  of  disaflection,  misery,  and  crime,  that  Ireland  is  to 
be  improved.  It  is  indeed  the  merest  delusion  possible,  to  suppose,  so 
long  as  the  various  causes  of  outrage  and  degradation  we  have  specified 
are  suffered  to  spread  their  roots  and  scatter  their  seeds  on  all  sidest 
that  it  is  in  tlie  power  either  of  individual  or  of  national  charity  to 
arrest  the  tide  of  ruin  that  is  now  deluging  the  country, 

WVhavethuBg  for  the  second  lime,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  minute 
and  detailed  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Irelajul,  that  the  miseries  and 
atrocities  which  afflict  and  disgrace  that  unhappy  country  are  not  the 
result  of  uncontrollable  causes,  but  that  they  all  have  their  origin  in, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  vicious 
political  and  civil  institutions  and  inisgovernment.  Tnc  question,  there- 
fore, which  parliament  and  the  country  are  now  called  upon  to  decidet 
and  none  more  important  ever  engaged  their  consideration,  is,  whether 
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they  will  continue,  at  all  hazards,  to  support  the  msLitdtioos  and  system 
of  government  now  established  in  Ireland,  and  attcmpi  to  put  down 
disturbances   by    the   gibbet  and  the  sword,  or  set  about  making  a  j 
thorough  reform  of  the  abuses  which  have  filled  her  with  misery  and  I 
crime,  and  endeavour  to  bind  her  inhabitants  to  their  interests  by  a  i 
sense  of  gratitude  for   benefits  received  and   advantages  conferred  ?f 
The  statement;*  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  as  well  as  every  prin-  | 
ciple  of  juitice  and  expediency,  and  tlie  experience  of  centuries,  show, 
beyond  dl  controversy,  how  this  question  ought  to  be  decided.     As 
Enghshnien  —  as  lovers  of  equal  and  impartial  justice  —  we  owe  re- 
paration to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered  at  our  hands;   and 
we  owe  it  for  our  own  sakes-    It  depends  entirely  on  our  future  conductt 
whether  Ireland  is  to  be  rendered  our  best  friend  and  ally,  or  our  most  ' 
dangerous  and  mortal  foe.     If  we  treat  her  with  kindness  and  aJfection^ 
if  wo  redress  her  wrongs,  and  open  her  a  path  to  wealth  and  prosperity, 
the  Union  will  cease  to  be  nominal,  and  the  two  countries  will  be  firmly 
and  inseparably  united ;  but  if  we  obstinately  persevere  in  our  present 
system,  if  we  continue  to  treat  six-sct'etiths  ot  her  people  as  an  enslaved 
and  degraded  caste,  and  to  cherish  all  the  gross  and  scandalous  abusef 
which  have   cast  thcin  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  vice,  they  will 
certainly  endeavour  (and  who  shall  blame  them  ?)  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  llie  heads  of  their  oppressors ;   dissension,  terror^  and  civil 
war,  will  rage  with  increased  fury  and  violence ;  and  our  ascendency 
will  be  at  an  end,    the  instant  it  cannot  be  maintained  bt^Jbrce  of 
arms  !  * 
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VINDICATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  CHARACTER.f 

That  the  various  bad  qualities  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  negro 
character,  ollen  with  great  justice,  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than 
their  nature,  and  are  derived  either  from  the  low  state  of  civilisation  la 
which  the  whole  race  at  present  is  placed,  or  from  the  manifold  hard- 
ships of  their  unnatural  situation  in  the  colonies,  appears  a  proposition 
not  only  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  races  of  mankind, 
but  immediately  deducible  from  well-established  facts.  The  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  influence  of  the 
slave-trade  is  much  less  felt  than  upon  the  West  Coast,  assure  us, 
that  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  negro  race  arc  mild,  gentle,  and 

•  Since  the  coramencement  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of  Ireland  has 
occupied  its  constant  iind  unvaried  attention.  The  nunieroua  articles  on  this  im- 
portant siilyect  arc  valuable  for  the  mass  of  inftirniation  they  contain  respecting 
the  njoral,  intellectual  tind  paliticid  condition  of  die  Irish  oeopL-*  In  addition  to 
the  Essays  on  the  Catholic  Question,  to  which  1  have  elsewhere  referred  m  a  note, 
the  reader  may  consult  Vol.  v,  152,  Vol.  x.  pp.  1 16.  299.  Vol.  xii.  p.  336. 
Vol.  xiv.  p.  Ijf,  Vohxix.  p.  9j.  Vol.xx,  p.  3It3.  Vol.xxL  p.  340.  Vol.  xxix. 
p.  114.  VoL  xxxi,  p. -UK  Vof  xxxiv.  p.  320.  VoL  xxjcvii,  p.  GO.  Vol.  xJJ. 
p.  143.     VoL  xiiii.  p.  461.    Vol.  xlvi.  p.  433.     Vol.  xlix.p.  300. 

^  Examen  de  rEsclavage  en  gc*neral,  et  particuli^rement  de  TEsela^'age  dcs 
Kegres  dans  Ic?*  Colonic.'*  Franraises  de  f  Aineriiiue.  Par  V,  D,  C.  Ancien  Avocat 
et  CJoion  dc  St.  Doniingiie.-^Vol.  vi,  p.  326.    July,  1805. 
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amiable  in  an  extraordinary  degree :  that,  far  from  wanting  ingcnuitjr, 
they  have  made  no  contemptible  progress  in  the  more  refined  arts  ;  and 
have  even  united  into  political  societies  of  great  extent  and  complicated 
structure,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  obstacles  which  are  throvrn  in 
ihe  way  of  their  civilisation,  by  their  remote  situation,  and  their  watit 
of  water-carriage  ;  that  their  disposition  to  voluntary  and  continued 
exertions  of  body  and  mind,  their  capacity  of  industry,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  all  human  improvement,  is  not  inferior  to  the  same  principle 
in  other  tribes  in  similar  situations :  in  a  word,  that  they  have  the  same 
propensity  to  improve  both  their  condition,  their  faculties,  and  their 
virtuesi  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  human  character 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  world*  To  detail  the  facts  upon  which  these 
opinions  are  founded,  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  to 
this  discussion  ;  but  we  refer  our  readers  for  a  brief  statement  of  them, 
collected  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  support  the  slave-trade 
and  slave  system,  and  given  in  their  own  words,  to  the  first  Appendix 
of  the  tract  formerly  reviewed,  entitled,  "  A  Concise  Statnttent  of  the 
Question  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade**^  Abundant  proofs 
of  the  propositions  just  now  advanced  will  be  found  in  that  AppcndrK, 
which  is  indeed  only  a  transcript  of  various  unqut  '  ^ority. 

But  to  those  who  arc  aware  of  the  value  of  analo-  s  in  a 

question  of  this  nature,  the  demonstration  may  be  m.idc  sull  more  sim- 
ple and  satisfactory*  Let  them  compare  the  general  circumstances  of 
uny  European  nation  whatever,  —  and,  if  they  please,  the  individual 
character,  both  for  talents  and  virtues,  of  its  inhabitants,  at  two  distant 
epochs  of  its  history;  and  let  them  acknowledge  at  once  how  remark- 
able is  the  contrast  in  each  particular  point.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
told  that,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  liussia  was  covered  with 
hordes  of  barbarians;  that  cheating,  drinking,  brutal  lust,  and  the  most 
ferocious  excesses  of  rage,  were  as  well  known,  and  as  little  blamed» 
among  the  better  classes  of  the  nobles  who  frequented  the  CzaFa 
court,  as  the  more  polished  and  mitigated  forms  of  the  same  vices  are  at 
this  day  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  that  literature  had  never  once  appeared 
among  its  inhabitants  in  a  form  to  be  recognised;  and  that  you  migfit 
travel  over  tracts  of  several  days*  journey,  without  meeting  a  man,  even 
among  the  higher  classes,  whose  mind  contained  the  materials  o^  one 
moment  s  rational  conversation.  Although  the  various  circumstances  of 
external  improvement  will  certainly  not  disguise,  even  at  this  day.  and 
among  the  individuals  of  the  first  classes,  the  ''vestigia  runs  ;"  yet  no  one 
can  presume  to  dispute  that  the  stuff  of  which  Russians  are  made  has 
been  greatly  and  fundamentally  ameliorated ;  that  their  capacities  are 
rapidly  unfolding,  and  their  virtues  improving,  as  their  habits  have  been 
changed,  and  their  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  extended. 
A  century  ago,  it  would  have  been  just  as  miraculous  to  read  a  toler- 
able Russian  composition,  or  &nd  a  society  of  Boyars  where  a  rational 
person  could  spend  his  time  with  satisfaction,  as  it  would  be,  at  this  day# 
to  find  the  same  phenomena  at  Houssa  or  Tombuctoo;  and  speculators 
who  argue  about  races,  and  despise  the  effect  of  circumstances,  would 
have  had  the  same  right  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  all  the  K ussias^  from 
an  inspection  of  the  Calnuic  skull,  as  they  now  have  to  condemn  all 
Africa  to  everlasting  barbarism,  from  the  heads,  the  colour,  and  the 
wool  of  its  inhabitants.     If  it  be  still  maintained,  that  even  in  the  end 

•  VoL  iv,  p.  47. 
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there  will  always  be  a  sensible  diiTerence  between  the  negro  and  tho 
European,  we  demand  what  reason  there  is  to  syppose,  that  this  dis- 
parity will  be  greater  than  tlie  difTerence  between  the  Sclavonian  and 
Colliic  nations.  Admitting  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  ] 
ihe  distinction  of  races,  no  one  has  yet  denied,  that  all  the  families  of  ] 
mankind  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  And  though,  after  all| 
some  tribes  should  remain  inferior  to  otiiers,  it  would  be  ridiculous  tq 
deduce  from  thence  either  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of ' 
greatly  civilising  even  the  most  untoward  generation,  or  an  inference 
against  the  importance  even  of  the  least  considerable  advances  which 
it  may  be  capable  of  making  towards  perfection.  That  the  progress 
of  any  race  of  men,  or  of  the  whole  speciesi  in  the  various  branches  of 
virtue  and  power,  must  be  inhnite,  was  never,  we  believci  maintained 
by  reasoncrs  who  deserved  the  name  of  p!iilosophers.  That  this  progress 
is  in  its  nature  indefinite;  in  other  words,  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned 
to  its  extent  or  acceleration,  is  a  proposition  suggested  by  a  ihousand 
direct  considerations!  as  weJI  as  obvious  analogies,  and  deserves  the 
name  of  a  general  fact,  rather  than  a  phiusible  speculation. 

Without  pretending  to  credit  all  that  has  been  related  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  different  countries  which  they  havo 
been  fated  to  inhabit,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  few  unques- 
tionable facts,  and  compare  their  achievements  in  several  situations*  to 
be  convinced  that  the  general  proposilion  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  superiority  of  a  negro  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  to  one  on  the  Slave  Coast,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  The  enemies 
of  the  slave-trade  reasonably  impute  the  degeneracy  of  the  maritime 
tribes  to  that  banefu!  commerce.  Its  friends  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
deduced  from  thence  an  argument  against  the  negro  character, 
which,  say  they,  is  not  improved  by  intercourse  with  civihsed  na-* 
lions.  But  the  Jaci  is  admitted.  To  seeit  exemphficd,  we  have  only 
to  consult  the  travels  of  Mr.  Park,  edited  by  Bryan  Edwards;  and 
the  same  observation  has  been  found,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  applicable  to 
the  tribes  south  o^  the  line,  who  increase  in  civilisation  as  you  leave 
the  Slave  Coast.  Compare  the  accounts  given  by  these  travellers, 
of  the  skill,  the  industry,  the  excellent  moral  qualities  of  the  Africani 
in  HouBsa,  Tombucloo,  *S:c.,  with  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn 
of  the  same  race,  living  in  all  the  barbarity  which  the  supply  of  our 
slave  ships  requires;  you  will  he  convinced  that  the  negro  is  as  much 
improved  by  a  change  of  circumstances  as  the  white*  The  state  of 
elavery  is  in  none  of  its  modifications  favourable  to  improvement;  yet# 
compare  the  Creole  negro  with  the  imported  slave,  and  you  will  find 
that  even  the  most  debasing,  the  most  bruttfying  form  of  servitude,  tlie 
pitiless  drudgery  of  the  field  and  whip,  though  it  must  necessarily  era- 
dicate most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  African,  has  not  prevented  him 
from  profiting  in  his  intellectual  faculties  by  the  iolercourse  of  more 
civili£»ed  men.  The  events  of  the  war  in  8t*  Domingo  read  us  a  lesson 
on  this  point,  which  it  would  be  happy  if  we  could  be  permitted  to  tor- 
get; —  negroes  organising  immense  armies;  laying  plans  of  campaigns 
and  sieges,  which,  if  not  scientific,  have  at  least  been  to  a  certain  degree 
successful  against  the  finest  European  troops;  arranging  forms  of  go. 
vernment,  and  even  proceeding  some  length  in  executing  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  human  enterprises;  entering  into  commercial  relatioos  with 
foreigners,  and  conceiving  the  idea  of  contracting  alliances;  acquiring^ 
sometJiing  like  a  maritime  force;  and^  at  any  rate,  navigating  vessels 
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in  the  tropical  seas,  witii  as  much  skill  and  foresight  as  that  com- 
plicated operatioo  requires.  (See  cmr  Recievc  of  yi'KinnoHs  Tour, 
K0.VIIU 

This  is  certainlr  a  spectacle  vbich  ought  to  teach  us  the  effects  of 
circumstances  in  deTelopfDgthehniiiaxi  faculties,  and  to  prescribe  bounds 
to  that  presomptuoas  arrogance,  wfai^  would  confine  to  one  race  the 
diaracteristic  pririlege  of  the  species.  We  haTe,  indeed,  the  proof  in 
our  losses.  We  hare  torn  those  men  from  their  country,  on  the  vain 
and  wicked  pretence  that  their  nature  is  radically  inferior  to  our  own. 
Yfe  hare  treated  them  so  as  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  their  virtues 
and  their  reason.  Our  crimes  hare  been  partlj  successful ;  for  the  West 
Indian,  like  all  other  slaves,  has  copied  some  of  the  tyrant's  vices.  But 
their  ingenuity  has  flourished  apace,  even  under  all  disadvantages ;  and 
the  negro  species  is  already  so  mudh  improved,  that  while  we  madly 
eootinue  to  despise  them,  and,  from  our  contempt,  to  justify  a  repeti-^ 
tion  of  tlie  crimes  which  have  transplanted  them,  the  real  question  in 
many  a  thinkine  man's  mind  is,  how  long  they  will  suffer  us  to  exist  in 
the  New  World.  All  the  arguments  in  the  brains  of  a  thousand  meta- 
physicians will  never  explain  away  these  facts.  They  may  tell  us,  that 
brute  force  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  are  the  only  faculties  which 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  possess.  Something  more  than  this 
must  concur  to  form  and  subsist  armies,  and  to  distribute  civil  powers 
in  a  state.  And  the  negroes,  who  in  Africa  cannot  count  ten,  and 
bequeath  the  same  portion  of  arithmetic  to  their  children,  must  have 
improved,  both  individually  and  as  a  species,  before  they  can  use  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  rig  square-sailed  vessels,  and  cultivate  whole 
districts  of  cotton  for  their  own  profit  in  the  Caribbee  islands.  The  very 
ordinary  circumstance  of  the  improvement  visible  in  the  negroes  brought 
over  to  Europe  as  domestics,  and  their  striking  superiority  to  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  still  remain,  either  in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies, 
may  perhaps  illustrate  the  doctrine  now  maintained,  even  to  those  whom 
the  more  general  views  of  the  fact  have  failed  of  convincing.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  assuming  too  much,  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  wider  difference 
between  one  of  those  black  servants  and  a  native  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
than  between  a  London  chairman  and  a  subject  of  the  Irish  kings  who 
flourished  a  few  centuries  ago.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  fidelity, 
courage,  and  other  good  qualities  generally  remarkable  in  freed  ne- 
groes, distinguish  them  as  much  from  the  slaves,  of  whose  cowardice 
and  treachery  such  pictures  have  been  drawn,  as  the  various  feats 
of  valour  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Welsh,  place  them  above 
those  wretched  Britons  who  resisted  their  Saxon  enemies  only  with 
groans. 

We  may  be  assured,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  or 
moral  constitution  of  the  negro,  which  renders  him  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  species,  and  prevents  him  from  improving  in 
all  the  estimable  qualities  of  our  nature,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
tolerably  favourable  to  his  advancement.  Nay,  under  all  possible  dis- 
advantages, we  find  evident  proofs  of  the  progress  he  is  capable  of 
making,  whether  insulated  by  the  deserts  of  Africa  from  all  communi- 
cation with  other  nations,  or  sorrounded  by  the  slave  factories  of  the 
Europeans,  or  groaning  under  the  cruelties  of  the  West  India  system. 
That  this  progress  will  be  accelerated,  in  proportion  as  those  grand  im- 
pediments are  removed ;  that  while  Africa  is  civilised  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legitimate  commerce  between  its  fertile  and  populous  regions, 
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ond  the  more  polished  nations  of  the  world,  the  negroes  already  jii 
the  West  Indies  will  rapid ly  improve  in  all  the  best  faculties  of  the 
mind,  as  soon  as  the  eflVctis  of  the  obolition  shall  begin  to  appear  in  the 
ameh'orated  treatment  ihev  experience  from  their  masters,  is  a  pro- 
position which  follows  obviously  from  the  remarks  now  premised.  To 
trace  alt  the  probable  steps  by  which  this  great  measure  must  ultimately 
change  the  situation  of  the  West  Indian  labourers,  would  carry  \i%  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  this  article.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  suggest  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  gradations  which  will  probably  conduce  to  this 
necessary  reform  in  the  colonial  system.  And  here  we  shatl  tiud  direct 
arguments,  from  analogy,  sufficient  to  guide  us,  if  our  readers  are  dis- 
poned to  admit  the  legitunacy  of  reasoning  from  the  history  of  other 
races  of  mankind,  to  the  probable  history  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  milder  system  of  treat- 
ment increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  negro's  labour.  That  the 
first  two  or  three  seasons  may  be  less  prosperous  for  the  planter,  in 
consequence  of  the  change,  has  been  sometimes  admitted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  abolition.  Indeed,  changes  of  every  kind  bavc  a  tend- 
ency, at  the  beginning,  to  produce  slight  derangements  in  all  political 
systems  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  miserable  consequences  of  human  impolicy, 
that  the  correction  of  the  greatest  evils  in  society  generally  increases, 
tor  the  moment,  the  bad  effects  of  the  original  error.  But  the  con» 
nection  is  so  constant  and  so  clear  between  industry  and  freedom,  and 
consequently  between  increa>»ed  exertions  of  voluntary  labour,  and  the 
milder  treatment  which  approaches  the  slave  to  the  condition  of  liberty^ 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  temporary  derangement  last 
for  a  very  trifling  period.  The  history  of  all  Europe  demonstrates  the 
immense  effects  which  the  milder  treatuient  of  the  labouring  orders 
naturally  produces  upon  the  value  of  their  industry.  To  take  only  a 
very  late  example  :■ — ^  It  is  well  known  that  the  proprietors  of  Hungary, 
almost  immediately  after  the  reform  of  iMaria*Teresa,  began  to  feel  the 
salutary  consequences  of  the  limitations  of  the  corv^e^  due  from  their 
peasants.  When,  instead  of  potssessing  full  power  to  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  serf  s  labour,  the  lord  could  only  take  two  days  in  each 
week,  he  found  those  two  days  worth  ntuch  more  than  all  the  seven 
had  been  before, —  although,  at  the  very  same  time,  he  lost  the  right 
of  retaining  the  peasant  on  his  ground  against  his  will.  If  such  miti- 
gations bad  been  favourable  to  the  master,  still  more  advantageous  must 
they  be  to  the  slave.  And  can  any  improvement  bear  more  directly 
iipon  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  upon  their  civil- 
isation, tlian  an  augmentation  of  their  wealth  and  of  their  importance 
to  the  superior  classes  ?  8uch  will  probably  be  the  first  great  effect  of 
the  abolition,  long  before  time  J^hall  have  been  given  for  any  positive 
and  definite  change  in  the  system.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  number 
of  holidays  will  next  be  increased,  or  the  hours  oi  work  in  the  day 
diminished  ;  that  the  negro  will  by  degrees  be  left  more  and  more  to 
his  own  care,  and  will  begin  to  feel  himself  more  dependent  on  the 
produce  of  his  industry.  Tfjc  less  that  law5  interfere  in  this  delicate 
matter,  so  much  the  better  for  the  master,  and  still  more  for  the  slave* 
The  mutual  interests  of  the  parties  will  be  the  best  of  laws ;  the  most 
just  in  its  enactments,  tlie  most  unerring  in  its  operation,  and  indeed 
the  only  one  capable  of  being  accurately  executed.  When  something 
like  industry  has  taken  root  in  the  plantations,  it  may  be  time  to  intro- 
titii;e^  in  tlie  same  silent,  gradual,  and  voluntary  manner,  the  grand 
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Education. —  On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  25th  March 
last,  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  issue  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  state 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  reporting  on  the  same  to  the  House.  Such 
a  Commission  has  in  consequence  been  issued ;  and  the  character  of  the 
Commissioners  ( Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Glassford,  and  Mr. 
Blake )  is  a  sufficient  security  that  the  enquiry  will  not  be  a  sham  one, 
but  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  patiently  investigated  and  probed  ta 

landlord,  whether  he  allow  a  parcel  of  mud  huts  to  be  erected  on  some  neglected 
portion  of  his  estate ;  for  he  may  imagine,  that  in  the  event  of  his  afterwards 
wishing  to  pull  down  these  huts,  he  has  only  to  order  their  occupiers  to  quit : 
but  if  the  mere  residence  of  such  persons  on  his  estate  for  a  limited  period  gave 
them  and  their  families  a  legal  claim  for  support  in  all  time  to  come,  tne  landlord 
would,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  this  indefinite  responsibility,  refuse  to 
allow  the  huts  to  be  erected,  or  the  occupiers  to  acquire  a  settlement.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  should  act  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  protection  of  his 
property  was  indifferent  to  him.  We  showed,  in  the  article  already  referred  to, 
the  powerful  influence  that  this  principle  has  had  in  England ;  and  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  had  a  system  of  poor  laws,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
established  in  England,  been  established  for  the  same  period  in  Ireland,  it  would, 
by  giving  the  landlords  and  gentry  of  the  country  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
repression  of  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  have  powerfully  tended  to  prevent  that 
splitting  of  farms,  and  excessive  increase  of  the  population,  that  are  the  prime 
causes  of  all  the  evils  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  poor  laws,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Ireland,  when  it  is  so  overrun  with  an  unemployed  and  beg- 
garly population,  is  very  different  from  the  question  as  to  the  probable  operation 
of  these  laws,  had  they  been  introduced  when  the  population  was  comparatively 
thin.  However,  we  should  still  be  inclined  to  think,  for  the  reasons  now  stated,  that 
their  introduction  would  be  advantageous,  provided  there  be  in  Ireland  the  means 
of  administering  them  so  that  they  may  be  made  productive  of  those  restraining 
effects,  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  their  advantage  mainly  lies ;  and  hence  the 
primary  question  is.  Do  means  exist  in  Ireland,  or  can  they  be  devised,  for  ad- 
ministering a  system  of  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  so  that  it  could  be 
prevented  from  becoming  a  liresh  source  of  improvidence  and  idleness?  If  no 
such  means  either  exist  or  could  be  devised,  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  would 
be  a  most  destructive  measure,  and  would  speedily  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
existing  capital  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  means  could 
long  be  wanting.  The  landowners  of  the  country  woidd  immediately  perceive 
that  the  preservation  of  their  property  depended  on  their  being  able  to  devise 
checks  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  pauperism.  Every  landlord  would  then,  in  pur- 
suing his  own  obvious  interest,  set  about  adopting  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  lessening  the  present  population  on  his  estates,  and  for  preventing  its  undue 
extension  in  future ;  and  he  would,  of  course,  be  inclined  to  join  with  his  neigh- 
bours in  any  scheme  that  might  seem  best  calculated  to  forward  his  object.  We 
do  not,  we  confess,  think  that  it  is  possible  otherwise  to  root  out  the  inveterate 
habit  of  splitting  land,  or  to  impress  the  gentry  of  that  country  with  a  sufficiently 
strong  sense  ot  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  that  practice,  and 
from  the  too  great  multiplication  of  cottagers  and  occupants.  A  preat  deaJ,  no 
doubt,  must  depend  on  the  mode  of  administration ;  but  when  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  persons  of  property  that  this  mode  should  be  made  effectual  for  the 
suppression  of  pauperism,  and  the  repression  of  population,  the  fair  presumption 
is,  that  whatever  defects  might  attacn  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  would  speedily 
be  rectified ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  would  be  formed 
into  a  combination  to  arrest  and  diminish  the  spread  of  population  and  beggary. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  principal  reasons  which  lead  us  to  support  the 
proposal,  now  so  much  advocated,  for  introducing  poor  laws  into  Ireland." —  See 
voLxcviii.  p.  314. 
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the  bottom.  When  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  before  the  pubh*cv 
we  «hali  enter  on  a  full  consideration  of  this  most  important  Aubject:  for 
we  think  with  Mr- John  Smith — a  sincere  and  inteUigent  frietid  to  Ireland* 
and  to  all  that  can  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  happinesit  of 
his  feUow-men,  —  **  That  a  government  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  its  subjects,  has  no  right  to  render  them  amenable  to  it 
bloody  and  ferocious  code  of  laws/'  (Mr.  Smithes  Speech,  2*lih  March 
182  K|  In  the  mean  time, however,  we  may  observe,  that  the  offence  taken 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  at  some  statements  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  North**, 
relative  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  extremely  unreasonable. 
If  Mn  North  erred  in  saying  that  infamous  publications  were  used  in 
many  of  the  Catholic  schools,  he  erred  iri  common  witli  all  the  authorities 
on  Irish  affairs,  and  in  common  with  many  most  respectable  Cathoh'cs, 
Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Essay  On  the  Condition  and  Manners  n/ihe  Peasantry  of 
Ireiartd,  says,  that  the  books  used  in  the  Catholic  schools  were  such  aa 
to  give  scope  and  activity  to  the  worst  passions,  and  tended  powerfully 
to  prevent  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  becoming  good  Bubject%.{p.40.) 
In  speaking  of  education,  Mr.  Wakefield  saysi  **  The  only  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  the  remembrance  of  which  gives  me  pleasure,  is  the  desire 
manifested  to  obtain  it.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  convei/ed^  I  cannot 
speak  in  ttrnu  of  sufficient  reprobation.*'  (VoL  li*  p*3980  Mr,  Wakeheld 
subjoins,  from  Mr,  Dutton's  Survey  of  Clare,  a  !ist  of  the  common  school 
and  cottage  classics  of  Ireland,  abounding  in  books  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious description.  The  intelligent  Catholic  author  of  Thoughts  and 
Suggestions  on  the  Education  of  the  Irish  Peasantr^t  distinctly  states^ 
that  the  poor  of  his  communion  are  entirely  destitute  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  that  the  schoolmasters  are  as  bad  as  possible,  (pp.  12.  il, 
dec)  And,  not  needlessly  to  multiply  references,  we  shall  only  further 
mention,  that  Mn  Spring  Rice  publicly  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  April  1822,  that  he  had  been  in  a  large 
school  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  text^book  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  was  the  life  of  a  notorious  robber  —  the  Captain  Hock  of  some 
fifty  years  ago  !  And  Mr.  Rice  farther  stated,  that  he  knew  many  places 
in  which  books  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a  still  more  objectionable 
tcndcncu,  were  used !  *  Disgraceful,  therefore,  as  Mr.  North's  statement 
certainly  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  idle  for  iheni  to 
attempt  to  refute  it.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  have  actually  en- 
couraged the  use  of  such  books;  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conceive  they  could  be  ignorant  of  their  being  used,  and  that^  consider- 
ing the  influence  they  have  over  their  flocks,  had  they  displayed  a  tenth 
of  the  zeal  for  their  suppression  they  have  so  frequently  displayed  on 
the  most  trifling  occas^ions,  they  would  long  since  have  been  wholly 
discarded.  They  may  objt'ct+  and,  for  any  thing  that  we  know,  justly 
too,  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  But  if  they  will  not  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a  schooUbook,  it  is  their  duty,  if  they  wish  to 
save  their  flocks  from  beggary  and  the  gallows,  to  take  care  that  their 
schools  should  be  supplied  with  books  that  will  ittfusc  sound  principles 
of  morality  into  the  young  mind.  If  they  neglect  this  duty*  Government 
must  interfere.  So  Jong  as  those  who  are  taught,  are  taught  only  to 
admire  deeds  of  rapine  and  plunder,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Irish 
cottiers  of  the  present  day  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Kernea 

*  See  also  an  excellent  article  on  Ireland,  m  the  first  Numl»er  of  the  In^ 
(p.  42.},  generally  oscribed  to  Mr*  Rice, 
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planting  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  proposed  enactment  would  pre- 
vent any  money  from  being  advanced  to  estates  deficient  in  registration. 
To  prevent  frauds  by  the  mortgager  upon  his  creditor,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  so  to  frame  the  provisions  of  the  law,  that  the  mortgagee 
could  not  proceed  against  the  eajtate  in  equity,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
slaves  were  duly  registered ;  or  sue  upon  the  specialty  at  law,  except 
for  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  registered  slaves.  It  would 
further  be  requisite,  to  prevent  omissions  in  the  registration  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  mortgage,  without  throwing  upon  the  mortgagee  the 
burden  of  seeing  the  title  to  the  slaves  kept  up,  that  any  omission  should 
operate  as  a  foreclosure. 

To  a  provision  of  this  kind,  the  objection  of  internal  legislation  is  in- 
applicable. Parliament  has  not  yet  been  told  by  the  Planters,  that  it  has 
no  right  to  make  laws  binding  upon  British  subjects  within  the  realm. 
But  we  conceive  it  to  be  equally  clear,  that  if  any  of  the  Colonies  shall 
make  a  Registry  law,  with  defects  likely  to  prevent  its  efficacy  within 
the  settlment,  Parliament  ought  to  interpose,  and  supply  the  deficiency 
by  a  general  enactment,  extending  to  all  the  Islands,  and  declaratory  of 
the  universal  law,  by  which  it  is  now  understood  that  the  title  to  a  slave 
really  and  effectually  depends  upon  his  being  duly  registered.  To  make 
such  a  statute,  undoubtedly,  is  an  act  of  internal  legislation ;  but  as, 
both  on  this  and  other  branches  of  the  question,  such  an  interference 
seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  where  the  Insular  assemblies  refuse  to 
perform  their  duty,  we  shall  shortly  remind  the  reader,  of  a  few,  among 
the  many  acts  of  internal  legislation  of  which  Parliament  has  been 
guilty.  The  groundlessness  of  the  clamour  raised  by  the  West  Indians 
upon  this  topic,  will  thus  be  made  apparent. 

Doubts  having  arisen,  whether  money  lent  in  England  upon  West 
Indian  securities  at  the  colonial  rate  of  interest,  was  not  illegally  lent, 
as  being  within  the  usury  laws,  the  statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  was  passed, 
to  render  all  such  loans  valid  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  enable  the  lender  to 
recover  in  the  courts  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  borrower  from 
availing  himself,  in  those  courts,  of  the  defence  that  the  transaction  was 
illegal.  A  condition  was  annexed,  requiring  the  registration  of  the 
securities  in  the  colonial  registers ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  validity  to 
every  such  transaction,  provided  it  were  recorded  in  a  particular  manner 
within  the  colony  in  which  it  terminated.  This  was  manifestly  as  much 
an  interference  with  the  legislation  of  the  Islands,  as  it  would  be  to 
enact,  that  no  lender  should  recover  in  the  colonial  courts,  unless  cer- 
tain previous  requisites  were  complied  with  —  it  signifies  not  of  what 
kind,  or  whether  the  system  of  registry  had  been  established  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  or  not ;  the  interference  consisting,  not  in  the  nature 
o£  the  thing  required,  but  in  permitting  or  requiring  any  thing  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  colonial  court. 

There  is  certainly  no  point  of  greater  delicacy  in  the  whole  subject 
of  West  Indian  claims,  than  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  if  to 
any  act  of  interference  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  a  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Planters,  it  would  be  to  a  law  giving  their  creditors 
new  remedies  for  recovery  of  debts  already  contracted.  Yet  the  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  7-  was  precisely  such  an  act.  It  did  that,  with  respect  to  all  real 
property  m  the  Colonies,  which  the  landholders  in  the  mother  country 
.nave  so  strenously  and  so  successfully  resisted  in  their  own  case;  it  made 
all  real  estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  whatever,  whether  by 
simple  contract  or  specialty ;  it  made  them  liable  to  the  same  process 
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to  which  personal  estates  are  subject;  and  it  included  slaves,  making 
them  equally  liable  to  the  remedies  of  the  creditor,  as  if  they  were 
Ipersonal  chattels  lo  be  severed  from  the  plantation*  Jn  1797,  long  after 
the  arguments  against  Internal  Legislation  had  been  familiarly  urged» 
not  only  with  respect  to  Taxation,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  Slave 
questions,  another  act  was  passed,  excepting  negroes  from  the  provisions 
of  the  former  statute;  and  this  act  (37  Geo.  III.  c*  1'22.)  was  brought 
into  the  Hritish  Parliament  by  the  West  Indian  body  themselves;  they, 
at  least,  aifectcd  to  be  its  authorsi  as  wellwishers  to  whatever  could 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

In  17-1:1,  it  being  found  that  the  penalties  of  the  statute  6  Geo.  I.  (ilie 
prarmunire  act)  against  joint  stock  schemes,  coutd  not  be  enforced  in  the 
colonies,  because  that  statute  refers  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  only  ;  an  act  was  passed,  ll-Geo*  II  c.  37.  extending  the  whole 
provisions  of  the  former  touching  those  speculations,  to  all  the  colonies 
ID  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  enabling  the  colonial  courts  to 
Jproceed  against  all  persons  charged  with  such  offences.     This  was  a  law 
Finade  in  England,  for  subjecting  to  the  most  severe  penalties  known  to 
lour  jurijiprudence,  short  of  capital  punishment,  all  persons  who,  in  the 
Iplantutions,  should  traffic  in  certain  speculations  formerly  permitted* 
In  1773,  at  the  very  time  when  the  disputes  respecting  internal  legis- 
lation ran  highest  between  England  and  theColonien,  the  stat.  1 3 Geo,  I IL 
c,  H.  w  as  passed,  to  encourage  aliens  to  lend  money  on  the  security 
of  West  India  estates.    This  act  enables  alien  creditors,  whether  friends 
or  enemies,  to  bring  actions  at  law,  or  to  pursue  equitable  remedies  in 
the  courts  of  law  and   equity  within  the  Islands;  and   it  enters  into  a 
considerable  detail  of  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitate 
tng  the  relief  of  the  parties  in  those  courts.  As  if  to  mark  more  strongly 
how  completely  this  was  an  act  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
liament, with   the   internal  affairs  of  the  Islands  —  how  completely  this 
was  a  local  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  mother  country,  —  the 
clause  now  usually  added  to  local  acts  is  found  at  the  end  of  it,  declar- 
ing that  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act,  and  taken  notice 
of  judicially,  without  being  specially  pleaded. 

j  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  some  of  them  before,  others  since  the 
hAmerican  Revohxtion,  it  might  have  been  contended  by  the  Planters, 
rthat  the  subject-matter  of  the  enactment  was  local  and  colonial.  They 
^might  have  urged,  in  each  int*tance,  the  very  same  reasons  which  they 
Inow  bring  forward.  In  some  of  the  cases,  they  had  even  a  better  show 
I  of  argument  — for  it'could  hardly  be  denied  tlmt  the  powers  of  the  local 
rgovernments  extended  lo  the  object  in  view ;  and  there  could  be  no 
Woyht  of  their  willingness  to  exert  them.  Yet  not  a  complaint  was  heard, 
inor  an  effort  made  to  set  up  the  West  Indian  against  the  British  Par- 
lliament.  No  one  dreamt  of  saying,  the  rights  of  fraudulent  debtors  are 
rsacred,  and  can  only  be  restrained  by  themselves,  or  their  representatives 
•in  Assembly.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  day  to  produce  the  doctrine, 
that  the  rights  of  cruel  slave-drivers  are  too  high  matters  to  be  touched 
I  by  any  body  not  composed  of  themselves.  No  one  thought  of  bidding 
I  Parliament  leave  to  the  Islands  the  passing  of  laws  to  regulate  their  own 
^judicial  proceedings :  but  now,  it  seems,  they  alone  must  exercise  this 
function  ;  and  not  having  even  asked  the  exclusive  performance  of  it,  is 
Bases  where  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  tliey  would  6ortaJide  have 
fmade  the  provisions  required,  they  arc  to  insist  upon  being  intrusted 
with  it,  where  no  man  can  pretend  that  they  are  friendly  to  the  object 
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in  view.  We  are  not,  however,  at  present,  contending  for  parliamentanr 
interferences  unless  where  the  Colonies  have  had  the  opportunity  givcfi 
diem^  and  neglected  it*  The  understanding  which  was  come  to  in  the 
debate  of  1816,  makes  it  fitting  that  this  interposition  should  be  coniined 
to  guch  a  case,  as  far  as  regards  the  Registry  Act.  In  all  other  ques- 
tions, die  Legislature  is  fully  entitled,  and  is  clearly  bound,  by  the  duty 
it  owes  to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  to  enact  whatever 
laws  may  appear  to  its  wisdom  necessary  for  their  protection. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  ihe  exception  has  been  made  of  the 
llegistry  Act,  which  is  left  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  first  instance? 
and  it  may  further  be  demandedi  whether ^  in  all  other  cases,  we  are  for 
Parliament  legislating  at  once  ?  Upon  the  Iirst  question  we  have  to 
obsen'e,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  have  done  otherwise.  The  extraordinary  pressure  of 
business  which  occupied  the  session  1816  is  fresh  in  the  reader's 
recollection.  The  nine  or  ten  weeks  before  Easter  w^ere  wholly  unex* 
ampled  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  business,  for  the  importance  of 
the  matters  canvassed,  and  the  constant  occurrence  of  long  and  ve- 
hement discussions.  The  reduction  of  war-taxes,  the  peace  establish- 
ment, the  negotiations,  the  agricultural  distresses,  beside  incidentiil 
matters,  created,  almost  every  week,  six  nights  of  keen  debate,  from 
five  o'clock  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  consequence  of  so 
fatiguing  a  session  before  Easter  is,  that  for  some  time  after  the  recess, 
no  attention  can  be  obtained  to  any  but  the  regular  and  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  season ;  and  when  it  was  possible  to  bring  on  the  RegUtry 
question,  it  was  much  too  Jate  to  carry  so  important  a  measure  through 
both  Houses.  Even  if  there  had  been  time  allowed,  an  accidental  oc- 
currence made  it  unwise  to  pres-s  the  bill.  A  negro  revolt  or  riot  had 
broken  out  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  Barbadoes ;  and  the  enemies  of  the 
bill  lost  not  a  moment  in  raising  the  outcry,  that  this  unfortunate  event 
liad  originated  in  the  hopes  of  emancipation  which  the  Registry  debates 
had  given  to  the  negroes.  The  alarm  thus  excited  could  not  be  allayed 
until  time  had  been  given  for  making  enquiries  into  the  fact,  and 
for  showing,  merely  by  the  cessation  of  the  tumult,  the  groundlessness 
of  the  clamour.  At  this  juncture,  the  West  Indians  prudently  enough 
urged  their  readiness  to  pass  Registry  acts  in  the  Islands ;  and  the 
government  at  home  professed  the  strongest  disposition  to  use  its 
influence  with  the  local  authorities  for  this  purpose;  so  that  llie  friends 
of  the  bill  were  willing  to  see  how  far  those  professions  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Assemblies  could  be  trusted.  Jamaica,  early  in  tlie 
ensuing  winter,  passed  a  Registry  act ;  and  other  Colonies  showed  a 
disposition  to  follow  this  example.  Therefore  the  last  session  also  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  further  interference ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  wait  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  in  order  to  see  how  far 
parliamentary  proceedings  may  still  be  required. 

To  the  question,  whether,  in  other  cases,  Parliament  should  legislate 
without  waiting  for  a  failure  on  the  part  of  tlie  local  governments,— 
we  answer,  that  though  the  right  is  incontestable,  standing  upon  prin- 
ciple, positive  statute,  and  invariable,  undisputed  practice*,  yet  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  it  would  always  be  expedient  to  take  the  iegiA' 
lative  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Colonies.  In  many  cases,  much 
advantage  may  be  obtaiaed  from  tlie  local  knowledge  of  Uie  Assemblies^ 
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which  no  one  ever  undervalued,  how  absurd  soever  might  be  the  pre- 
rensions  founded  upon  it,  of  exelu«tve  right  tomakelawsfor  themselves* 
But,  uhcrcvcr  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Islands  will  not  pass 
the  laws  which  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
tnunity  require,  or  where  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  laws 
passed  by  them  are  intended  only  to  blind  the  public  at  hoinet  without 
being  honestly  executed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  interpose 
its  authority,  exactly  as  it  would  in  controlling  any  subordinate  boay  at 
liome*  In  all  cases,  however,  the  anxiety  of  the  West  Indians  to  carry 
through  the  measures  proposed,  deserves  attention,  and  furnishes  a 
prhna  Jhcie  argument  at  least  for  permitting  them  to  undertake  the 
desired  reformation*  It  will  frequently  be  found  the  best  way  of 
beginning  a  salutary  change^  to  moot  the  subject  in  Parliament,  and 
there  show  the  intention  of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  unleis 
some  such  plan  shall  be  in  the  mean  time  adopted  by  the  local 
authorities*  But  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  watch  strictly  over  the 
enforcement  of  the  law ;  and,  where  a  manifest  repugnance  to  proceed 
ha^  been  exhibited  in  the  colonial  legislatures,  or  where  evasive  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted.  Parliament  ought  at  once  to  interfere. 

The  success  with  which  clamours  were  raised  last  year  respecting 
negro  rebeliiort,  and  the  dangers  of  teaching  the  slaves  notions  of 
emancipation,  demands  a  te-w  remarks.  It  is  a  strange  and  rather  a 
humiliating  thing,  to  see  how  surely  every  attempt  to  spread  an  alarm 
is  successful,  for  a  certain  time  at  least,  in  this  country.  Let  but  a  few 
striking  facts  be  published;  and  the  comments  which  accompany  theiu 
are  swallowed  along  with  the  stories.  The  press,  no  doubt,  is  open  to 
those  who  can  either  deny  the  statements,  or  refute  the  inferences; 
but,  for  a  certain  time,  one  side  only  is  listened  to  by  the  multitude. 
In  a  little  while,  the  truth  makes  its  way  by  means  of  the  free  discussioa 
which  substantially  prevails;  but  irreparable  mischief  is  often  done  irt 
tile  interval.  To  take  a  few  instances.  —  The  whig  ministers,  in  1807, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  give  certain  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
The  boon  was  extremely  trivial,  compared  with  the  concessions  made 
by  tlic  Court  upon  former  occasions;  it  was  indeed  as  nothing,  con- 
trasted with  what  the  tories  had  done  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
history,  the  end  of  the  American  war,  and  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution.  Yet  it  suited  the  purposes  of  party  intrigue,  to  set  up  a  reli* 
gious  outcry;  and  the  yell  was  raised  all  over  England,  that  the  Church 
was  in  imminent  danger  from  the  progress  of  Popery.  That  so  vile  a  trick 
should  he  ultimately  successful,  was  impossible;  tne  more  especially  a» 
some  of  those  who  patronised  it  underhand,  were  more  willing  to  profit 
by  it  than  to  own  it.  But  many  a  grave  statesman  avowed  his  fears^ 
and  many  an  ignorant  mob  acted  upon  the  alarm.  A  iQW  months,  we 
might  even  say  weeks,  were  sufHcient  to  dispel  the  iilusion.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  several  of  those  who  had  obtained  office  because 
the  partial  bill  of  1807  was  attempted  by  their  adversaries,  joined  those 
very  men  in  attempting  to  carry  the  whole  Catholic  emancipation;  and 
latterly,  al!  the  persons  who  turned  out  the  government  on  account  oF 
that  bill,  themselves  brought  in  and  carried  through  a  bill  with  the  self- 
same object.  Yet  the  cry  of  No  Popery^  though  shortlived,  served  its 
purpose ;  and,  we  much  doubt,  if  the  victory  gained  over  it  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  in  1807»  would  prove  a  sufficient  security  against 
their  being  again  duped,  for  the  requisite  time,  should  it  be  found  expe- 
dient once  more  to  raise  the  same  clamour.  In  like  manner,  it  wastbought 
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convenient  to  proclaim  an  insurrection  extending  over  great  part  of 
England  in  1812,     Sufficient  credence  was  given  to  it,  to  make  Par- 
Ijanient  pass  an  act  liostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.     It  was  noti 
enforced;  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  not  only  disproved  the  existence | 
of  the  plots,  but  made  all  men  forget  the  existeoce  of  the  story*     La^tj 
^ession,  a  demand  much  more  urgent  for  p(ots  arose.     The  tales  wcrej 
■believed  as  before;    the   Constitution*   practically  speaking,   was  sus*| 
'pended;    and   already,    we   will   venture    to   say,   the  most   credulous 
alarrai&t  has  seen  enough  to  make  him  doubt,  while  doubts  have  wilh 
thousanils  been  turned  into  contemptuous  or  indignant  disbelief.     The 
alarm  is  daily  subsiding;  but  the  faction  that  raised  it  has  been  enabled 
to  gain  its  object;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  many,  who  are  now  ashamed 
or  sorry  for  their  infatuation,  would  again  be  taken  in  with  a  tiew^  plot 
or  fresh  panic,  ' 

The  Bfirbadocs  insurrection  deserves  a  place  among  these  incidenU*  | 
It  had  a  somewhat  better  foundation  in  fact;  for  there  had  been  a  riot ; 
some  outrages  were  committed  by  the  slaves ;  and  a  ivumber  of  lived 
were  lost»  almost  entirely  among  the  negroes.  But  this  occurrence, 
onhappily  not  very  rare,  or  of  any  very  alarming  importance  id  a 
slave  colony,  probably  of  no  greater  relative  magnitude  than  a  meal 
mob  in  this  country,  was  described  as  the  beginning  of  a  iie^ro 
war — a  massacre  of  the  whites  —  a  second  St.  Domingo.  It  was  im- 
puted to  notions  of  emancipation  received  from  the  language  and 
measures  of  the  Abolition  party ;  and,  more  especially,  it  \%as  connected 
wilh  the  expectation  of  a  Registry  Act  being  passed,  which  the  slaves, 
it  was  boldly  asserted,  had  been  taught  to  believe  had  their  liberty  for 
its  object.  We  need  not  weary  our  readers  with  exposing  the  false- 
hood oi*  these  stories*  A  single  fact  puts  them  down,  —  but  a  fact 
which  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  known  at  the  time  of 
the  discussion.  Nothing  farther  was  ever  heard  of  this  negro  rebellion* 
Now,  had  the  stories  propagated  respecting  it  been  true,  it  ig  in  die 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  any  measures  pursued  by  the  Government 
at  liome  should  have  been  able  to  quell  it  so  entirely;  but,  at  all  events^ 
something  must  have  happened  during  tlie  three  or  four  months  which 
elapsed  between  the  insurrection  breaking  out  and  the  arrival  in  Bar- 
badocs  of  the  Parliamentary  Address  and  the  Royal  Proclamation,  to 
which  the  West  Indians  are,  by  the  course  of  their  argument,  compelled 
to  ascribe  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

This  consideration  is  indeed  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
alarm  raised  upon  the  subject  of  negro  rebellion.  But  as  it  is  a  topic 
constantly  resorted  to,  ai^d  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  the 
arguments  urged  to  deter  the  British  Parliament  from  interfering  in 
behalf  of  the  slave  population,  in  whatever  way  the  interference  is  pro- 
posed,  we  must  stop  to  mention  another  circumstance  of  a  more  generaJ 
nature,  and  perfectly  decisive  of  the  question  respecting  the  clangers 
of  insurrection.  The  conduct  of  the  West  Indian  body  themselves,  nevt 
only  in  the  mother  country  but  in  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  clearly 
evinces,  both  that  there  is  no  such  ground  of  apprehension,  and  that 
they  themselves  know  there  is  none.  From  the  early  periods  of  the 
Abolition  controversy,  they  have  never  ceased  to  hold  out  this  argii> 
njent ;  contending,  that  all  attempts,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  alter  die 
condition  of  the  slave,  —  to  interfere,  as  it  isciiUed,  between  the  master 
and  his  property  —  would  be  fatal  to  die  security  of  W^est  Indian 
AocVvtx,     They  have  maintained|  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
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unlettered  negro  to  understand  nice  distinctions;  that  a  proposal  of 
abolition  would  be  confounded  with  a  plan  of  emancipation :  and  that 
the  harangues  of  enthusiasts  against  the  cruelties  of  their  treatment, 
would  operate  as  incentives  to  resistance.  When  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo  first  appalled  men's  imaginations,  those 
arguments  assumed  a  more  imposing  shape.  We  were  now  told  that 
experience  proved  the  dangers  of  parliamentary  interference ;  we  were 
desired  to  look  at  the  French  plantations,  and  see  the  effects  of  dis- 
cussing the  rights  of  savages  and  slaves ;  and  we  were  bid  to  take 
warning,  lest  misguided  zeal  at  home,  backed  by  the  conflagration  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  should  spread  devastation  over  the 
English  settlements  also.  For  the  nfoment,  those  topics  had  their 
effect,  slackened  the  perseverance  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  probably 
retarded,  by  a  few  years,  their  final  triumph.  It  was  discovered,  how- 
ever, both  then  and  in  more  recent  times,  that  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion upon  the  most  delicate  matters  relating  to  their  condition,  may 
take  place,  almost  in  the  hearing  of  the  poor  negroes^  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  tendency  towards  rebellion  against  their  masters. 
The  calamitous  events  which  desolated  St.  Domingo,  for  many  years 
operated  as  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  arguments  for  abolishing 
the  slave  trade ;  and,  if  that  argument  had  any  weight  then,  it  ought  to 
possess  the  very  same  now,  in  promoting  every  measure  for  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and  securing  its  allegiance  by  the 
best  of  all  bonds,  contentment  and  affection.  'Diat  the  West  Indians 
know  full  well  how  safely  all  topics  relating  to  the  negroes  may  be 
discussed  among  them,  is  plain,  from  the  speeches  both  upon  the  Abo- 
lition and  upon  every  matter  relating  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which 
are  delivered  in  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  published  in  the  gazettes; 
from  the  resolutions  of  those  bodies,  oflen  vehement  and  even  violent, 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Government  on  questions  con- 
nected with  Slavery,  and  published,  without  hesitation,  in  all  the  Colo- 
nial papers;  and  from  their  own  Parliamentary  speeches,  far  exceeding 
any  that  proceeded  from  other  quarters,  in  topics  which  may  open  the 
eyes  of  the  negroes  to  their  own  strength,  and  the  frail  tenure  whereby 
the  whites  maintain  their  West  Indian  dominion.  To  give  only  one 
specimen  :  —  A  roost  respectable  member  of  the  colonial  body,  a  roan 
eminent  in  any  circle  for  his  talents  and  information,  scrupled  not  to 
avow,  in  the  debate  of  1816,  that  the  breaking  out,  and  the  complete 
success  of  negro  insurrection  were  synonymous  terms,  as  far  as  related 
to  Jamaica ;  and  that  he  should,  upon  its  commencement,  ship  off  his 
whole  disposable  property,  and  all  liis  white  dependants,  as  a  duty  he 
owed  to  his  own  interest  and  to  their  safety ;  considering  all  delay  or 
resistance  as  only  ensuring  expense  and  loss  of  lives,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  preventing  the  final  result.  We  do  not  cite  this  opinion  as 
at  all  coinciding  with  our  own ;  we  hold  the  contrary  to  be  clearly 
supported  by  the  whole  history  of  the  West  Indies.  But  the  deli- 
berate promulgation  of  such  sentiments  is  a  most  complete  proof  that 
the  West  Indians  do  not  believe  the  poor  negroes  are  very  easily  roused 
to  revolt ;  and  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  sugar  colo- 
nies, in  the  midst  of  such  incentives  to  try  their  strength,  is  a  sufficient 
justification  of  what  to  us  appeared  a  somewhat  rash  disclosure.  In 
plain  truth,  no  parliamentary  discussion  can  add  to  the  conviction  of 
their  own  wrongs  which  those  unfortunate  beings  have  hourly  brought 
home  to  their  feelings,  by  arguments  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
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eloquence  of  civilised  man.  Those  whom  the  rhetoric  of  the 
whip  has  not  urged  on  to  rebel,  may  weH  be  intrustea  with  the  perujsal 
of  Mr,  Wilberforce*s  Bpeeches,  and  the  African  Institution's  Reports  ; 
and  if  the  knowledge  that  their  own  colour  reigns  triumphant  ajmn«ct 
within  sight,  ha«  not  given  them  a  dispobition  to  throw  off  the  white 
yoke,  we  may  with  all  safety  adopt  measures  for  mitigating  the  eviJs  of 
their  condition,  and  gradually  restoring  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens, — 
and,  with  their  restoration,  securing,  by  the  only  effectual  niean^,  the 
permanent  tranquillity  of  the  lalands. 


SLAVERY    m  THE  WEST  INDIES  — ARGUMENTS  OF  1T>;    AD- 
VOCATES REFUTED.* 

t  SoMETiriNG  intended  for  a  remedy  has  at  last  been  provided  for  tlie 
lamentable  state  of  the  law  in  the  West  Indies  with  regard  to  religious 
instruction.  The  imagined  specific,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  an 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  This  measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  welJ  in- 
tended;  but  we  feel  convinced  that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms, 
It  will  prove  almost  wholly  uselesis.  The  immorality  and  irreligion  of 
the  slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and  personal 
degradation.  They  are  not  considered  by  the  law  as  human  beings* 
ana  they  have  therefore,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  be  human  beings. 
They  must  become  men  before  they  can  become  Christians.  A  great 
effect  may,  under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  par- 
ticular individuals  :  but  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive  effect  can 
be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miserable  race,  may  believe 
in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by  St.  Anthony  on  the  fish*  Can  a 
preacher  prevail  on  his  hearers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  la 
a  country  where  no  protccton  is  given  to  their  conjugal  rights,  —  in  a 
country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master, 
or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant  separated  for  ever?  Can  he  per* 
suade  tliem  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  colonies  where  the  law  appoints 
that  time  for  the  markets?  Is  there  any  lesson  which  a  Christian  mi- 
nister is  more  solemnly  bound  to  teach,  —  is  there  any  lesson  which  it 
is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  more  important  for  a  convert  to  leara, 
than  that  it  is  a  tiuty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  unlawful  iwmniaiid^  of 
superiors?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves  to  inculcate  this  principle 
or  not  ?  In  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to  remain  uninstrucled  in  the 
fundaniental  laws  of  Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be 
tjanged  ?  This  is  the  alternative.  We  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  read  an  inflammatory  chapter  o€ 
-the  Bible  to  his  congregation,  —  excellent  encouragement  for  their 
future  leactiers  to  "  declare  unto  them,"  according  to  the  expression  of 
an  old  divine,  far  too  methodistical  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  in 
4lie  West  Indies,  **  the  whole  counsel  of  God*'* 

The  ^rcat  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed  religiotw 
instruction i  and  tiiey  are  in  the  right.     They  know,  though  their  mikta^  j 

•  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delinenttnh  Bv  Jwaa 
Stephens,  Esq.-^Vol.  xli.  p.  464.     Jim  nary,  1823. 

t  The  introduction  to  thiii  article,  which  I  have  omitted,  is  an  anolym  ^r 
Mr.  Stephens's  welUknown  work  uii  Sluvery* 
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formed  friends  in  England  do  not  know,  that  Chnstianity  and  eUivery 
cannot  long  exrst  together.  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  ihe  great  body  of  the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  stale 
remains  the  same,  be  expected  to  become  Chri^tian».  But,  if  that  were 
possible,  we  are  sure  that  ihcir  political  slate  would  very  speedily  be 
changed.  At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes  in  t!ie  knowledge  and 
discrimination  of  right  and  wrong,  he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more  and 
more  the  system  under  which  he  lives.  He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone 
to  engage  in  rash  and  foolish  tumults  ;  but  be  will  be  as  willing  as  he 
now  is  to  struggle  for  bberly,  and  far  more  capable  of  struggling  with 
effect.  The  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  been  at  different  times  dis- 
guised, have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty.  But  wherever  the  spirit  has 
surmounted  the  forms, —  in  France,  during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots, — 
in  Holland,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II., — in  Scotland,  at  the  timeofthe 
lleformation, — in  England,  through  the  whole  contest  against  the  Stuarts, 
from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion,— in  New  l^ngland,  through  its 
whole  history, —  in  every  place, — ^in  every  age, — it  has  inspired  a  hatred 
of  oppression,  and  a  love  of  freedom  I  It  would  be  thus  in  the  West 
Indies,  The  attempts  winch  have  been  made  to  press  a  few  detached 
texts  into  the  cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  produced  any  extensive 
effect.  Those  who  cannot  refute  them  bv  reasoning  and  comparison,  will 
be  hurried  forward  by  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  madness 
of  wounded  affection.  All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  religious  instruction  to  be  unre- 
servedly given  to  the  slaves.  In  that  case,  the  Establishment  will  dege- 
nerate into  a  job*  This  is  no  chimerical  apprehension.  There  have  been 
clergymen  in  the  West  Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they 
done  for  the  Negroes?  In  what  have  they  conduced  either  to  their 
temporal  or  to  their  spiritual  welfare?  Doubtless  there  have  been 
respectable  men  among  them.  But  is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  benefices 
of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  outcasts  of  English 
society,— men  whom  the  inhabitants  would  not  venture  to  employ  as 
book-kee[Jers,  yet  whom  they  desired  to  retain  as  boon  companions? 
Any  person  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary  papers  which  contain 
the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain  cjueries  sent  out 
a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see  scmie  curious  instances  of  the 
ignorance,the  idleness,  and  the  levity  of  that  body.  Why  should  the  new 
Establishment  be  less  corrupt  than  the  old  ?  The  dangers  to  which  it  is 
exposed  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  are  much  greater* 
It  nas  Bishops,  no  doubt;  and  when  we  observe  that  Bishops  arc  more 
active  than  their  inferiors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to 
hope  that  they  may  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  "  God/'  says  old  Hooker, 
no  enemy  to  Episcopal  EstablishmcnlSi  **  first  assigned  Adam  mainte* 
nance  for  life*  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe."  Our  rulers 
would  have  done  well  to  imitate  the  example, — to  give  some  security  to 
the  hearth  and  to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  ihey  sent  him  Bishops, 
Archdeacons,  and  Chancellors  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever  of  some 
of  the  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the  Colonists,  If  those 
who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be  open  to  conviction,  if  Its  dis- 
honest advocates  be  susceptible  of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  again 
resort  to  that  mode  of  defence,  which  they  have  so  often  employed  when 
bard  pressed  by  some  particular  case  of  oppression.     On  such  occasions 
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iheir  cry  has  been,  "These  are  individual  instances*  You  must  not  dcdneo  J 
general  conclusions  from  them.    What  would  you  say,  if  we  were  to  fom  •' 
oar  estimate  of  English  society  from  the  Police  Reports,  or  the  Newgate  ^ 
Calendar?   Look  at  the  rules,  and  not  at  the  exceptions."     Here,  then* 
we  have  those  boasted  rules*     And  what  are  they?   We  find  that  the 
actions  which  other  societies  punish  as  crimes,  are  in  the  West  Indies 
sanctioned  by  law ;  —  that  practices,  of  which  England  affords  no  ex* 
ample  but  in  the  records  of  the  gaol  and  tlie  gibbet,  are  there  sullered  to 
exist   unpunished  ;^^ — that  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in   the 
drawing-room  or  in  the  market-place,  on  the  persons  of  untried  and  un- 
convicted individuals,  which  here  would  scarcely  find  an  asylum  io  the 
vaults  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  moat  fully  established,  to  say  tliat 
we  too  have  our  crimes?  Unquestionably,  under  all  systems,  however 
wise,  under  all  circumstances,  however  fortunate,  the  passions  of  men 
will  incite  them  to  evil.  The  most  vigilant  police,  the  most  rigid  tri- 
bunals, the  severest  penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice 
and  revenge.  What  then  must  be  the  case  wlien  these  restraiuts  are 
withdrawn  ?  In  England  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every  injury.  If  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood  were  to  treat  the  poorest  pauper  in  St«GiIea*8  ' 
as  the  best  code  in  the  West  Indies  authorises  a  master  to  treat  his  slave, 
it  would  be  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.  Yet  eren  here 
we  ftnd>  that  wherever  power  is  given,  it  is  occa^^ionally  abused ;  that 
magistrates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  King'i  Bench  before 
their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of  injusiice  and  tyranny;  that  efen 
parents  will  sometimes  starve,  torture,  murder  the  helpless  beings  to 
whom  they  have  given  life.  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are 
fewer  checks,  there  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written  code.  Many  thingSi  it 
is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are  cruel  and  unjust  in  theory;  bui 
we  are  assured  that  the  feeling  of  the  Colonists  renders  the  practical 
operation  of  the  system  lenient  and  liberal.  We  answer,  that  public 
feeling,  though  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  laws,  always  has  beeo,  and 
always  must  be,  a  mtJserable  and  ineHicient  substitute  for  them.  The 
rules  of  evidence  on  which  public  opinion  proceeds  are  defective,  and 
its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its  condemnation  frequently  spares  the 
guilty,  and  falls  on  the  innocent.  It  is  terrible  to  sensitive  and  generous 
minds ;  but  it  is  disregarded  by  those  whose  hardened  depravity  mast 
requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees,  however  salutary,  unless  tup- 
ported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger  sanctions  of  legislatioo^ 
will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed  ;  and  with  principles  which  rest  only 
on  public  opinion^  frequent  infraction  amounts  to  a  repeal.  Nothitig 
that  is  very  common  can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus  public  opinion, 
when  not  strengthened  by  positive  emiclnient,  is  first  defied,  and  then 
vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wickedness,  and  at  last  U 
becomes  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public  opimon  must 
be  utterly  ineificacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  slaves  themselves  goes  for  nothing.  The  desire  which  wc  feel  to 
obtain  the  approbation,  and  to  avoid  the  censure,  of  our  neighbours,  la 
no  innate  or  universal  sentiment.  It  always  spring^^  directly  or  tndi- 
rectly,  from  consideration  of  the  power  which  others  possess  to  ^erve  or 
'-  •njurc  us.     The  good  will  of  the  lower  orders  is  courted  only  in 
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Countries  where  they  p08»e««  political  privileges,  and  where  there  is 
much  they  can  give,  and  much  that  they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion 
is  important  or  umroportantt  in  proportion  as  their  legal  rights  are  great 
or  small.  It  can,  therefore,  never  be  tt  substitute  for  legal  rightji.  Does 
a  Smithf^eld  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred  of  hia  oxen?  and  yet  his 
oxen,  since  the  pag«ing  of  Mr.  Martin's  meliorating  act,  are  scarcely  in 
a  more  unprotected  condition  than  the  slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  privileged  order,  h  the  opinion  of  the  privileged  order  itself.  A 
vast  authority  is  intrusted  to  the  master —  the  Jaw  imposes  scarcely  any 
restraints  upon  hira  —  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  piacc  of  ^ 
all  other  checks  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those  who 
participate  in  his  power  and  his  temptations.  This  may  be  reason  at 
Kingston;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster?  We  are  not  inveighing  against 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  We  do  not  say  that  tliey  are 
iiaturaJly  more  cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ourselves.  But  we  say  that 
they  are  men  ;  and  they  desire  to  be  considered  as  angels  !  — we  say  as 
angels,  for  to  no  human  being,  however  generous  and  beneficent,  to  no 
philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  church,  could  powers  like  theirs  be 
safel)'  intrusted.  Such  authority  a  parent  ought  not  to  have  over  his 
children.  They  ask  very  complacently,  **  Are  we  men  of  a  different 
species  from  yourselves  ?  W^e  come  among  you  ;  —  we  mingle  with  you 
in  all  your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ;  —  we  buy  and  sell  with  you  on 
Change  in  the  morning; —  we  dance  with  your  daughters  in  the  evening. 
Are  not  our  manners  civil?  Are  not  our  dinners  good?  Are  we  not 
kind  friends,  fair  dealers,  generous  benefactors  ?  Are  not  our  names  in 
the  subscription  lists  of  all  your  charities  ?  And  can  you  believe  that 
we  are  such  monsters  as  the  saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can  you  ima- 
gine that,  by  merely  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  acquire  a  new  nature?" 
We  reply,  You  are  not  men  of  a  different  species  from  ourselves;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  not  give  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to 
trust  ourselves.  We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We  know 
that  your  restraints  are  fewer;  and,  therefore,  we  know  that  your  crimes 
must  be  greater-  Are  despotic  sovereigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by 
nature  than  their  subjects?  Are  they  born  with  an  hereditary  thirst  for 
blood — ^with  a  natural  incapacity  for  friendship?  Surely  not.  Yet 
what  is  their  general  character  ?  False  —  cruel  —  licentious —  ungrate- 
ful. Many  of  them  have  performed  single  acts  of  splendid  generosity 
and  heroism ;  a  few  may  be  named  whose  general  administration  has 
been  salutary  ;  but  scarcely  one  has  passed  through  life  without  com- 
mitting at  least  some  one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
which  restricting  laws  would  have  saved  him  and  his  victims.  If 
Henry  VllI*  had  been  a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn  his  wife's  ruff, 
and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  kiiig»  and  he  cut  off  her  head  ;  not 
that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  than  those  of  many  other  men,  but 
that  they  were  less  restrained.  How  many  of  the  W'est  Indian  overseers 
can  boast  of  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  !  Yet,  in  a  single 
moment  of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people 
than  all  the  ruffians  in  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.  Thus  it  is  with  a 
master  in  tlie  Colonies.  W^e  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  good-natured 
man,  but  subject,  like  other  men,  to  occasional  fits  of  passion.  He 
gives  an  order.  It  is  slowly  or  negligently  executed.  In  England  he 
would  grumble,  perhaps  swear  a  little.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  law 
empowers  him  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  the  loiterer.     Are  we  very 
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uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  soniettmes  exercise  his  priTi«>* 

lege  ? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in  England  will 
be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Incites.  Nothing  is  so  capricious 
and  inconsistent  as  tl^e  compassion  of  men.  The  Romans  were  people 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves  —  they  loved  their  friends  — 
they  cried  at  tragedies  —  they  gave  money  to  beggnrs  ;  —  yet  we  know 
their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  by  order  of  Pompey,  some 
elephants  were  tortured  in  ihe  amphitheatre,  the  audience  was  so 
shocked  at  the  yells  and  contoF-tions  by  which  the  poor  creatures 
expressed  their  agony,  that  they  burst  forth  into  execrations  against 
their  favourite  generaL  The  same  people,  in  the  same  place,  had  pro- 
bably often  given  the  fatal  twirl  of  the  thumb  which  condemned  some 
gallant  barbarian  to  receive  the  sword-  In  our  own  time,  many  a  raan 
shoots  partridges  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  compelled  to  bury  them^ 
who  vvould  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  himself  with  the  equally  inter- 
esting, and  not  more  cruel  diversion,  of  catching  flics  and  tearing  then* 
to  pieces.  The  drover  goads  oxen  — ^the  fislmionger  crimps  cod  —  the 
dragoon  sabres  a  Frenchman  —  the  Spanish  Inquisition  burns  a  Jew  — 
the  Irish  gentlenian  torments  a  Catholic.  These  persons  are  not  neces- 
sarily destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them  would  shrink  from  any  cruel 
employment,  except  that  to  which  his  situation  has  familiarised  him. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will  ever  convince 
the  people  of  England  that  their  practice  is  merciful,  and  that  is,  by 
making  tlieir  laws  merciful.  We  cannot  understand  why  men  should  so 
tenaciously  fij^ht  for  powrrs  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If 
the  oppressive  privileges  of  t!ie  muster  he  nominal  and  not  real,  let  him 
cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever-  Let  him  cede 
them  for  his  own  honour.  Let  him  cede  them  in  compliance  with  the 
desire,  the  vain  and  superfluous  desire*  we  will  suppose,  of  the  people 
of  England.  Is  the  repeal  of  laws  which  have  beeona*  obsolete,  —  is 
the  prohibition  of  crimes  which  are  never  committed,  too  great  a  return 
for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  a  protecting  duty 
most  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  tlie  cuhivators  of 
Hindostan,  for  an  army  which  alone  protects  from  inevitable  ruin  the 
lives  and  possessions  of  the  Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  manners  give  protection 
even  to  those  extreme  enormities  against  which  the  West  Indian  law* 
provide*  Wc  have  already  adverted  to  one  of  the  most  ordinary  so* 
phisras  of  our  opponents.  ♦*  Why,"  they  exclaim,  **  is  our  whole  body 
to  be  censured  for  the  depravity  of  a  few?  Every  society  has  its  mis* 
creants.  If  we  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell ;  if  we  had  our 
Hugginsi  yoo  had  your  Wall.  No  candid  reasoner  will  ground  geticriU 
charges  on  individual  cases,"  The  refutation  is  simple.  When  a  cotn- 
in unity  does  nothing  to  prevent  guilt,  it  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  it. 
Wickedness,  when  punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  otfendcr;  un- 
punished, it  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge  ngainsl 
the  Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among  them,  but  that 
they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance.  Since  the  West 
Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate  Calendar,  we  will  place^ 
side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melancholy  Uegister,  and  another  from 
the  West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situation  he  flogged  a  man 
J»  on  pretence  of  mutiny.     On  his  return  to  England^  he  wtt« 
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indicted  for  murder.     He  escaped  to  the  Continent     For  twenty  yean 

he  remained  in  exile*  For  tw^enty  years  the  English  people  retained  the 
impreHsion  of  his  crime  uiieffaced  within  their  hearts.  He  shifted  itb 
residence  —  he  disguised  his  person — ^he  changed  his  name,  —  fitilJ 
their  eyes  were  upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good*  At  length,  con* 
ceiving  tliat  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  returned.  He  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  hariged,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  innumerable  multitude.* 

Edward  Huggins,  of  Nevis,  about  fit^een  years  ago»  flogged  upwards 
of  twenty  slaves  in  the  public  market-place^  with  such  severity  as  to 
produce  the  death  of  one»  and  to  ruin  the  constitutions  of  manv.  He 
had  grossly  violated  the  law  of  the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to 
such  inflictions.  He  had  violated  it  in  open  davt  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  magistrate.  He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  crown.  His 
advocate  acknowledj^cd  the  facts,  but  argued  that  the  act  on  which  he 
was  tried  was  parsed  only  to  silence  the  zealots  in  England,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be  enforced.  Huggins  was  acquitted  !  But  that  was 
a  trifle.  Some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  seats  at 
the  next  election  for  takit^g  part  against  him.  A  printer  of  a  neigh- 
bouring island  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  publishing  an  oflicial 
report  of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him  by  authority.  In  a  word,  he 
was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  common  cause,  and  grew  in  influence 
and  popularity;  while  a  nmst  respectable  planter,  an  enlightened  and 
accotijplished  gentleman,  Mr.Tobin,  who,  nobly  despising  the  prejudices 
of  his  c\sLbB,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  these  dia^ 
bolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecutions,  assailed  with  slanders, 
and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from  challenges* 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall  was  not  as 
bad  a  man  as  Huggins ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  English  people  have 
nothing  to  ilo  with  the  crime  of  Wall,  and  that  the  public  character  of 
the  people  of  Nevis  suffers  seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins.  They 
have  adopted  the  guilt,  and  they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know 
that  the  advocates  of  slavery  affect  to  deride  this,  and  similar  narratives, 
as  old  and  threadbare.  They  snocr  at  them  in  conversation,  and  cough 
them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  in  vain.  They  are 
written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  they  vvill  be  remembered  when 
all  the  smooth  nothings  of  ah  the  oHicial  defenders  of  such  transactions 
are  forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  lows  and  bail  customs,  reciprocally 
producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have  given  to  the  Whites  in  all 
the  slave  islands  —  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English* — a  peculiar 
character,  in  which  almost  all  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
worldp  distinguish  ifie  different  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe 
that  character  suHicienlly  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  character.  In 
nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear  than  in  the  rage  and 
contempt  with  which  the  Colonists  receive  every  command,  and  indeed 
every  admonition,  from  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country.  When 
the  territorial  power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  have  been  at  stake,  has  that  great  body  conducted  itself  thus? 
Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us  in  this  manner?     We  have  often  re- 


•  We  should  he  far,  indeed,  from  applauding  those  shouts,  if  they  were  the 
exultation  of  cruelty ;  hut  they  arose  from  the  opprehensitm  that  Court  favour 
wfts  atiout  to  ^ve  the  mtninut,  and  the  feeling  expre.sstNl  was  for  the  triuitiph  of 
jnstice. 
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BiOBitratec]  irith  tbe  ^reste^  sovereigns  of  tlie  Contxneiit  on  the  subject 
of  ibe  slave  trade.  We  have  been  repulsed — we  hare  been  deluded. 
But  by  whoni  have  we  been  insulted  ?  llie  representations  of  the  king 
atid  people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with  outrageous  scorn  and 
ftogerf  — exdept  by  the  men  who  owe  their  food  to  our  bounties,  and 
ibeir  lives  to  our  troops.  To  tJie  most  gentle  and  moderate  advice^  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors 
resident  in  England^  they  reply  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander,  or 
impotent  defiance.  The  essays  in  their  newspapers,  the  speeches  of 
their  legislators,  the  resolutions  of  tlieir  Testries^,  are,  almost  witliout 
exception^  mere  collections  of  rancorous  abuse,  unmixed  with  argument* 
If  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing 
■unply  the  leading  articles  of  6ve  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Ga- 
sette,  without  note  or  comment,  they  would,  we  believe,  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  their  adversaries  than  by  any  other  means 
which  can  be  devised.  Such  a  collection  would  exhibit  to  the  country 
the  real  nature  of  that  malignant  spirit  which  banished  Salisbury,  which 
destroyed  Smith,  and  which  broke  the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery  have  little  or 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question*  If  the  colonies  should  be  ruined, 
the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the  book-keepers,  the  overseers,  the  herd  of 
needy  emigrants  who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica ;  but  upon 
the  Ellises,  the  liibberts,  the  Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respectable 
characters  and  enlightened  minds  in  the  country.  Theu  might  have  ^J 
been  excused,  if  any  persons  could  be  excused,  for  employing  violent  ^H 
and  abusive  language.  Yet  they  have  conducted  themselves^  not  ^^ 
perhaps  exactly  as  we  might  wish  them,  but  still  like  gentlemen,  like  men 
of  sense,  like  men  of  feeling.  Wliy  is  this?  Simply  because  they  hy^ 
in  England,  and  participate  in  English  feelings^  The  Colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity  with  oppression.  Let  us  not 
he  deceived.  The  cry  which  resounds  from  the  West  Indies  is  raised 
by  men,  who  are  trembling  less  for  their  property  than  for  the  privilef  e« 
of  their  cast.  These  arc  the  persons  who  love  slavery  for  its  own  sake. 
The  declarations  so  often  made  by  the  Parliament,  by  the  Ministers,  by 
the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  will  be 
fairly  considered,  and  that  wherever  a  just  claim  to  compensation  can 
be  established,  compensation  will  be  given,  bring  no  comfort  to  them. 
They  may  have  no  possessions,  but  lliey  have  white  faces*  Should 
compensation  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a  sixpence  ;  but  they 
will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing  with  impunity  every  man  who  has  a 
black  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  who  have  scarcely  any  interest  in 
the  value  of  colonial  property,  but  who  have  a  deep  interest,  —  the 
interest  of  a  petty  tyranny,  and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance 
of  colonial  injustice,  that  the  Britidi  Parliament  is  required  to  give  up 
its  unquestionable  right  of  superintendence  over  every  part  of  our  em- 
pire. If  this  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  or  recommended 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might  well  be  surprised.  But  it  is  de- 
manded as  a  constitutional  right.  On  what  docs  this  right  rest  ?  On 
what  statute?  On  what  charter?  On  what  precedent?  On  what  ana- 
logy? That  the  unilbrni  practice  of  past  ages  1ms  been  against  their 
claim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Do  they  mean  to  assert, 
that  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  nnt  represented  ought  not  to  tegis* 
late  for  them  ?  That  question  we  leave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Jolm  Bull  newspaper^  who,  we  hope^ 
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will  enlighten  ihera  on  the  subject  of  virtual  representation.  If  ever 
that  expression  could  be  justly  used,  it  would  be  in  the  present  case; 
for  probably  there  is  no  interest  more  fully  represented  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  than  that  of  the  colonial  proprietors.  But  for  ourselves 
we  answer,  What  have^ow  to  do  with  such  doctrines?  If  you  will  adopt 
the  principles  of  liberty^  adopt  them  altogether.  Every  argument  which 
you  can  urge  in  support  of  your  own  claims,  might  be  employed,  with 
far  greater  justice,  in  favour  of  Uie  emancipation  of  your  bondsmen. 
When  that  event  shall  have  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve 
consideration.  At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  free- 
dom is  nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress*  It  is  the  freedom  of 
Nero, 

**  But  we  will  rebel  !  *'  Wlio  can  refrain  from  thinking  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  on  the 
band  of  the  king  of  Brobdignag,  claps  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  tells 
Im  majesty  that  he  knows  how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel  I 
Bravely  resolved^  most  magnanimous  Grildrig  !  But  remember  the  wise 
remark  of  Lord  Beefington  :  —  ^*  Courage  witliout  power,"  said  that  illu»- 
trious  exilct  **  is  like  a  consumptive  running  footjnan."  What  are  your 
means  of  resistance  ?  Are  there,  in  all  the  islands  put  together,  ten 
thousand  white  men  capable  of  bearing  arms?  Are  not  your  forces, 
such  as  they  are,  divided  into  small  portions  which  can  never  act  in 
concert?  But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  this 
moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  your  slaves  without  our  assist- 
ance? If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in  Bccurity — If  you  can 
Btill  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  —  if 
you  can  still  hold  your  petty  pariiamentsi,  and  say  your  little  speeches, 
and  move  your  little  motions  —  if  you  can  still  outrage  and  insult  the 
parliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  ow^  it  ?  To  nothing 
but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend  our  protection  —  if  we 
recall  our  troops  —  in  a  week  the  knife  is  at  your  throats. 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  Wliat  are  you  to 
us  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you  ?  If  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
should  pa<s  over  you,  and  your  place  know  you  no  more,  what  should 
Hf  lose  ?  Could  we  find  no  other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous 
bounties  on  sugar  ? — no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might 
aend  our  soldiers  to  catch  the  yellow  fever?  —  no  other  community  for 
which  we  might  pour  fortfi  our  blood  and  lavish  our  money,  to  purchase 
nothing  but  injuries  and  insults?  What  do  we  make  by  you?  If 
England  is  no  longer  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  colonies,  —  if  she  is  to  be 
only  the  handmaid  of  their  pleasures,  or  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes, 
she  may  at  least  venture  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid,  what  arc  to  be  the 
wages  of  her  service, — as  an  accomplice,  what  h  to  be  her  portion  of  the 
spoil?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
happiness  of  man,  be  words  without  a  meaning,  we  at  least  talk  to  the  pur- 
pose when  we  talk  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains:  let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofty  phraser  of 
Colonial  declamation.  The  W^est  Indies,  we  are  told,  are  a  source  of 
vast  weahh  and  revenue  to  the  country.  They  are  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men. They  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures.  They  add 
to  our  political  importance.  They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war. 
These  absurdities  have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  im- 
pose upoii  the  impostors  who  invented  them.  Le^  us  examine  them 
briefly. 
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Our  commerctEil  connection  with  the  West  Indies  i«  simply  this*  Wt 
buy  our  sugar  from  tliem  at  a  higher  price  than  is  given  for  it  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the  Continenr, 
where  the  price  is  lower ;  and  we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our 
own  pockets.  Our  trude  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost 
all  the  expense  of  their  civil  and  military  eslubltshment^,  and  with  a 
bounty  of  1  »200,CM)0/.  Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount  will  shrink  indeed*  Let  us  tlieii 
deduct  from  the  residue  the  advantages  which  we  relinquish  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  ihe 
world;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connection  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures !  Thejr 
can  only  take  a  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  send  us.  Ana 
from  whatever  country  we  may  import  the  same  commodities,  to  that 
country  must  we  send  out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits 
the  demands  of  our  Eastern  empire  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  want 
of  an  adequate  return*  From  that  immense  market  —  from  tiie  cubtom 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our  manutacturers  are  in  a  great 
measore  excluded,  by  the  protecting  duties  on  East  Indian  sugar* 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  tlie  West  Indian  trade  1  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  same  ialkicy.  As  long  as  the  present  quantity  of 
sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no  matter  trom  what  country,  the  re- 
venue will  not  suiter ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  dimi* 
nished,  the  consumption^  and  consequently  the  revenue,  must  increase* 
But  the  West  Indiiin  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to  British 
shipping  and  seamen  !  Why  more  than  any  equally  extensive  trade  vnith 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  The  more  active  our  trade,  the  more 
demand  there  will  be  for  shipping  and  seamen ;  and  every  one  who  has 
learned  the  alphabet  of  political  economy  knows^  that  trade  is  active  ia 
proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

Ihere  are  some  who  assert  that,  in  a  military  and  political  point  of 
view,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  This  is 
a  common^  but  a  monstrous  misrepresentation.  We  venture  to  say«  that 
Colonial  empire  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern  Europe. 
What  nation  has  it  ever  strengthened?  What  nation  has  it  ever  en- 
riched? What  have  been  its  fruits?  W^ars  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
immense  cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clashing  jurisdictioci^ 
corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence  among  the  people.  W*hat 
have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for  Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Ratavia 
for  Holland?  Or,  if  the  experience  of  others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we 
not  profit  by  our  own  ?  W  hat  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  infatuated 
passion  tbr  transatlantic  dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so  often  led  us  to 
risk  our  own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  Hre-sides  for  some  snowy  desert 
or  infectious  mora.'is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  ;  this  inspired  ua 
with  the  project  of  conquering  America  in  Germany;  this  induced  ua 
to  resign  all  the  advantages  of  our  insular  situation  —  to  embroil  oiir«- 
selves  in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the  bottles,  of  half  the  Continent  —  la 
form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken  —  and  to  give  subsiditsa 
which  were  never  earned:  this  gave  birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  agaiiMit 
American  liberty,  with  all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren  vic- 
♦  '*nes,  and  aJl  the  n»assacrcs  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody 
racts  of  the  Ilcssian  slaughterhouse;  ibis  it  was  which,  in  the  Uttr 
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Bgainat  the  French  republic,  induced  us  to  send  thousands  and  tens  of 
thausands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die  in  We^^t  Indian  hof^pitnlsf  while 
the  armies  of  our  enemies  were  pouring  over  the  Khine  and  llie  Alps, 
When  n  colontiil  acquisition  has  been  in  prut^pect,  we  have  thought  no 
expenditure  extravagant,  no  interference  perilaug.  Gold  litis  been  to 
us  as  dust,  and  blood  os  water.  8hall  we  never  learn  wisdom  ?  Shatl 
we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit  wilder  than  the  wildest  dream 
of  alchemy,  with  all  the  credulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon? 

Those  who  maintain  ihat  fiettlemcnts  so  rcmoie  conduce  to  the  mili- 
tary or  maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of  fii^tory.  The 
colonies  of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive  and  popuk*Uh  than  ours. 
Has  Spain,  at  uny  time  within  the  hi^t  two  centuries,  been  a  match  fur 
England  either  by  land  or  by  ^^ea  ?  Fitlj'  years  ago,  our  colonial  do- 
uiiruons  hi  America  were  far  larger  and  more  proj>perous  than  those 
which  we  at  present  possess*  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced 
any  decay  in  our  political  influence^  in  our  opulence,  or  in  our  security  ? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  valuable  possession  than  Ja« 
maica,  or  Massacbussets  than  Darhadoes  ? 

The  fact  is,  ihat  ali  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  system  are  immensely 
aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  state 
of  slavery  which  exii*ts  there.  Our  other  settlements  we  have  to  defend 
only  against  foreign  invasion.  These  we  must  protect  against  the  con- 
stant enmity  of  the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  for 
the  moment  of  deliverance^  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other  esta- 
blishments we  may  establish  commercial  relations  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  But  these  are  in  a  state  o^'  absolute  pauperism  ;  for  what  ard 
bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an  enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful.  These  are 
the  beneBts,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer  a  handful  of  managers 
and  attorneys  to  insult  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in 
the  exercise  of  rights  as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  constitution. 
If  the  proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the  Em- 
peror of  ail  the  Hussias,  bad  treated  our  gavernment  as  these  creatures 
of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not  have  taken  such  satisfaction 
as  would  hjive  made  tlie  ears  of  all  that  heard  of  it  lo  tingle?  Would 
there  not  have  beeri  a  stately  manifesto,  and  a  warlike  message  to  both 
Houses,  and  vehement  speeclies  from  all  parties,  and  unanimous  ad- 
dresses abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes?  If  any  EfiglUh  moh, 
composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paine  and  Carlile,  should  dare  to  pull 
down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to  drive  the  unnister  from  his  resi- 
dence, to  threaten  with  destruction  any  other  who  should  dare  to  tako 
his  place,  would  not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out?  Would  not  parlia- 
ment be  summoned  before  the  appointed  lime  ?  Would  there  not  be 
sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  ?  In  Burbadoes  all  this  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done 
openly*  It  has  not  been  punished.  It  is  at  this  hour  a  theme  of  boast- 
ing and  merriment.  And  what  is  the  language  of  our  rulers?  *'  We 
must  not  irritate  them.  W^e  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  better 
that  such  unfortunate  occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  the 
parliament/'  Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen.  *'  It  is  not  meet  the  council 
hear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  The  council,  look  you, 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot."    We  have 
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outdone  all  the  most  memorable  examples  of  patience.  The  Job  of 
Holy  Writ,  the  Griselcla  of  profane  romancejWere  but  types  of  our  phi- 
losophy.    Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawing  to  a  close- 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prodigal  off- 
spring to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which  they  have  desired. 
The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  punishment.  But,  for  tlie  sake  oi 
the  slaves,  for  the  sake  of  those  persons  residing  in  this  country  who 
are  interested  in  West  Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  l4>  «ee  it  in- 
flicted. That  the  slaves*  when  no  longer  restrained  by  our  troops, 
would,  in  no  very  long  time,  achieve  their  own  liberation,  cannot  be 
doubted.  As  iiltle  do  we  doubt  that  such  a  revolution^  violent  as  it 
would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  tiie  only  poMibI#> 
means  of  subverting  the  present  system.  The  horrors  of  a  battJe  or  9 
massacre  force  themselves  upon  our  senses*  Tlie  effects  of  protracted 
tyranny,  tlie  terror,  the  degradation,  the  blighted  aftt-ctions,  the  stunted 
intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  the  premature  decay  of  the  frsime^ 
are  evils  less  obvious^  but  equally  certain ;  and,  when  continued  through 
successive  generations,  make  up  a  greater  sum  of  human  misery  than 
was  ever  indicted  in  the  paroxysm  of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cantiot 
doubt  that  savages,  rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries, 
intoxicated  by  recent  freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  wise 
and  merciful  control  of  an  enlightened  people* 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside  in  England, 
Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colorues  we  see  a  great  dis- 
tinction. There  may  be  in  this  body  individuals  infected  with  tlie  worst 
vices  of  the  colonial  character*  But  there  are  also  among  them  nmny 
gentlemen  of  benevolent  feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  have  done 
much  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  who  would  willingly 
see  the  meliorating  measures  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  sug- 
gested, adopted  by  the  West  Indian  legislators.  They  have  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common  with  the  Colonists,  or  with  the  scribblers  whom 
the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe.  They  have  taken  little  part  in  the  con- 
troversy, ashamed  probably  of  the  infamous  allies  with  whom  the^r 
would  have  to  co-operate.  But  what  they  have  said  has,  upon  the 
whole,  been  said  niarg fully  and  courteously.  Their  influence,  however^ 
is  at  present  exerted  decidedly  in  favour  of  slavery,  not,  we  verily 
believe,  from  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  partly  because 
they  think  that  their  own  characters  are  in  some  degree  affected  by  the 
attacks  which  are  made  on  the  Coh)niaI  system,  and  partly  because  they 
apprehend  that  their  property  is  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
feeling  which  at  present  prevails  throughout  the  country. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them,  or  an  indisposition  to 
give  a  fair  consideration  to  their  interests.  The  honest,  but  uninformed 
zeal,  of  individuals,  may  sometimes  break  forth  into  intemperate  expres- 
sions :  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  and  the  Colonial  nK»b,  Let  it  be  their  care 
to  preserve  that  distinctiotv  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  They  are  our  natural  allies.  Scarcely  have 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the  Abolitionists  themselre^* 
been  more  rancorously  abused  by  the  orators  of  Jamaica,  than  th<Me 
persons.  The  objects  of  the  two  classes  arc  wholly  different*  'Die  one 
consists  of  English  gentlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  tlie 
mrce  from  which  they  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue.     The  other  is 
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composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  liungry  adventurers^  who  are  too  poor 

to  buy  the  pleasure  of  tyranny,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  only 
system  under  wliich  they  can  enjoy  it  gratis.  The  former  wish  only  to 
secure  their  poRsessions ;  the  latter  are  desirous  to  perpetuate  the 
oppressive  privileges  of  the  white  skin.  Againi^t  ttio^e  privileges  let  us 
declare  interminable  war,  —  war  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children,  and 
for  our  grandchildren,  —  war  without  peace,  war  without  truce,  war 
without  quarter!  But  we  respect  the  rights  of  property  as  much  as  we 
detest  the  prerogatives  of  colour. 

We  entreat  these  respectahle  persons  to  reflect  on  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  property.  Even  if  it 
were  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  controversy, — ^  if  the  subject 
of  slavery  were  no  longer  to  occupy  the  attenifon  of  the  British  public, 
could  they  think  themselves  secure  from  ruin?  Are  no  ominous  signs 
visible  in  the  political  horisson?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern  tliis 
time  ?  All  the  ancient  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are  falling  to  pieces. 
The  old  equilibrium  of  power  has  been  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of 
a  crowd  of  new  States  into  the  system.  Our  West  India  possessions 
are  not  now  surrounded,  aj  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and 
impoverlKhed  colonies  t»f  a  euperannuated  monarchy,  in  the  last  stage  of 
dotage  and  debility,  but  bv  young,  and  vigorous,  and  warlike  republics. 
We  have  defended  our  colonies  against  Spain.  Does  it  therefore  follow 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  ihcm  against  Mexico  or  Hayti?  We  are 
told,  tliat  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  to  rebel.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the  appearance  of  three  or 
four  black  regiments,  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms?  The 
colony  would  be  lost.  Would  it  ever  be  recovered  r  Would  England 
cng*ige  in  a  contest  for  tliat  object,  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and  in  so  deadly 
a  climate  ?  Would  she  not  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  that  mighty 
expedition  which  perished  in  St.  Dommgo?  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that,  in  the  held,  it  were  successful.  Have 
we  forgotten  how  long  a  few  Maroons  defended  the  central  mountains 
of  the  island  against  all  the  efforts  of  disciplined  valour  ?  A  similar  con- 
test on  a  larger  scale  might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping 
our  forces  in  continual  employnient,  and  depriving  property  of  all  il4 
security.  The  country  might  spend  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  and  bury 
fifty  thousand  men,  before  the  contest  could  be  terminated.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  a  servile  war,  the  master  mttsl  be  tJie  lo^^er  —  for  his  enemies 
are  his  chattels.  Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to 
the  owner.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated  ;  the  machinery 
is  debtroyed.  And  when  the  possessions  of  the  planter  are  restored  to 
him,  they  have  been  changed  into  a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we  must  take 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
We  must  give  them  institutions  which  they  may  have  no  temptation  to 
change.  We  have  governed  the  Canadians  liberally  and  leniently  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  we  can  trust  to  them  to  defend  themselveii 
against  the  most  formidable  power  that  any  where  threatens  our  Colom'al 
dominions.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may  renew  all  the  atro- 
cities of  Barbadoes  and  Demerara;  you  may  inflict  all  the  most  hateful 
punishments  authorised  by  the  insular  codes  ;  you  may  massacre  by  the 
thousand,  and  hang  by  the  score ;  you  may  even  once  more  roast  your 
captives  in  slow  firesj  and  starve  them  tn  iron  cagcs^  or  flay  them  alive 
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with  the  cart- whip ;^-you  will  only  hasten  the  day  of  retribauoh*  There- 
fore, we  say,  **  Let  them  go  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage.  For  wo 
unto  you,  if  you  wait  for  the  plagues  and  the  signs,  the  wonders  and  ihc 
war,  the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  ! " 

If  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  different  Uoe  of 
conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Antttles,  tt 
matters  little-  We  should  gladly  accept  of  their  assistance  :  but  we  fe«l 
assured  that  their  opposition  cannot  affect  tlie  ultimate  result  of  the  con* 
troversy.  It  is  not  to  any  particular  party  in  the  church  or  in  the  state; 
it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to  tlie  left  hand  of  the  speaker;  it  is  not  to  the 
catliedral  or  to  the  meeting,  that  w^e  look  exclusively  for  support*  We 
believe  that,  on  this  subject,  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  bum 
within  them :  they  hate  slavery  ;  they  have  hated  it  for  ages.  It  hft$, 
indeed,  hidden  itself  for  a  time  in  a  remote  nook  of  their  dominions  ; 
but  it  is  now  discovered,  and  dragged  to  light.  That  is  sufficient,  ftjs 
sentence  is  pronounced  ;  and  it  never  can  escape!  never,  ihou  e 

efforts  of  its  supporters  should  be  redoubled, — never,  though  \, 

and  falsehood,  and  hiander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pothouse,  the  nbnidry 
of  tlie  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring  or  fives'  court,  sliould  do  thetr 
utmost  in  its  defence,  —  never,  though  fresh  insurrections  should  be  got 
up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of  their  judgment,  and  fresh  companies  to 
bubble  them  out  of  tlieir  money,— never,  though  it  sliould  tind  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itstJf,  the 
purveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  nierceuaries  of  its  defence  I 
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ON  Tim  RIGHT.  THE  EXPEDIENCY,  AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF 
PAHLIAMENTAHY  INTERFEUENCE  TO  ABOLISH  NEGRO 
iSLAVERY.* 

The  only  arguments  that  havR  ever  been  urged  against  Parliamentary 
interposition,  may  be  reduced  to  three;  those  which  deny  the  rigkf^ 
—  those  which  di^spute  (/te  vxpedienci/^  —  and  those  which  question  th€ 
necessitif  of  interfering.  We  shall  shortly  examine  these  three  ob* 
jectiotis  in  their  order. 

L  The^v  who  deny  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  legislate  for 
the  colonies,  proceed  upon  a  most  inaccurate  recollection  of  the  law 
and  of  the  coIodiuI  history  of  this  country.  They  Vii\^^T  to  the  unhappy 
and  disgraceful  time  of  the  American  war,  when  the  honour  and  intcrett 
of  England  were  sacrificed  to  the  violent  bigotry  o^  the  Tory  party; 
and  they  ask,  whether  a  question  so  triumphantly  decided  in  favour  of 
colonial  independence,  not  merely  by  events,  but  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  world,  is  now  to  be  revived,  and  a  new  war  waged  with 
colonial  rights?  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ignorant  and  super- 
ficial than  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  dispute  with  North  America 
was  confined  to  the  ipie^tion  of  Taxation  ;  and  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  legislate  internally  for  the  colonies  %xms  never  tUnied,  until  their 
entire  independence  wa-*  claimed,  and  things  had  come  to  the  last  ex- 
treinity.    The  fViends  of  American  rights  in  Enghind  never  claimed 
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more  for  the  colonies  than  the  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  by  the 
njolher  country :  the-y  regarded  the  claim  of  Parliameot  to  tax  the 
colonics  m  principally  to  be  discountenanced,  because  of  its  tendency 
to  pyt  in  jeopardy  the  general  legislative  power;  and  when  the  right  of 
taxation  was  given  up,  they  joined  in  passing  the  act  which  is  confined 
to  that  taxation  alone.  Indeed  the  manner  in  which  taxation  is  given 
up,  shows  how  little  disposition  there  has  ever  been  to  abandon  legis- 
Jative  supremacy  in  any  of  its  branches.  The  Declaratory  Act  of  176t> 
(6  Geo.  IIL  c.  \2,]  had  asserted  that  supremacy  abfolutely^  and  in  all 
its  branchei^ ;  afBnuirig  that  Parliament  *'  hud,  tuuh,  and  of  right  ought 
to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  lawgand  statutes  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  subjects 
of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Fieing nearly 
defeated  in  the  American  war  in  tlie  year  1778,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  give  up  one  portion  of  the  right ;  and  it  is  done  in  these 
words:  '^That  afker  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Parliament  mil  not 
impose  anu  duty^  tax,  or  ass^smtefit  whatever^  payable  in  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  excepting  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  tn  en- 
force for  the  reguhition  of  commerce,"  (18  Geo.  Ill*  c*  1*2.);  and  it  is  re. 
markable  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  specifies  taxation  to  be  the  only 
•ubjcct  in  dispute.  The  best  authorities  on  constitutional  law  accortf- 
ingly  took  a  broad  distinction  between  taxation  and  legislation.  **  Tax- 
ation," said  Lord  Chatham,  **  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
{jower.  Taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In 
egislation  the  Three  Estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned;  but  tlie 
concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to 
clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law;  the  gitt  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons 
alone."  The  general  right  of  legislation,  then,  stands  exactly  as  it  did 
before  the  American  war. 

But  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its  existence  is  the  distinction  taken  by 
those  who  dispute  it,  between  internal  legislation  generally,  which  they 
deny,  and  commercial  regulation,  whtch  they  are  forced  to  admit, —  Pajr- 
Irament^  they  allow,  may  make  laws  to  model  as  tt  chooses  all  the  mercan- 
tile concerns  of  the  colonies;  lo  prohibit  export  and  import  ;  to  punish 
smuggling  by  all  manner  of  penalties;  to  restrain  the  intercourse  of  co- 
lony with  colony,  and  of  all  colonies  with  foreign  states;  nay,  Acts  oi* 
Parliament  may  be  passed  io  make  transactions  formerly  lawful  punish- 
able as  felonies,  though  done  within  the  bounds  of  the  colonies;  but,  as  all 
these  things  bear  some  relation  to  commerce^  they  are  .supposed  not  to 
come  within  the  description  of  internal  legislation*  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  rational  or  solid  ground  for  such  a  distinction; 
and  that  it  rests  wholly  upon  the  greater  necessity  which  there  is  for 
such  matters  being  regulated  by  the  superintending  power  of  the  mother 
country.  Some  of  those  laws  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
local  legislatures  ;  but  many  of  them  could,  and  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant. The  slave  trade  could  have  been  efl'ectually  abolished  by  the 
islands  themselves,  if  they  had  chosen  ;  yet  Parliament  5rst  abolished 
lU  aiid  then  made  it  felony,  and  lastly  piracy,  without  waiting  for  the 
eliects  of  Colonial  legislation.  It  is  plain  that,  in  point  of  principle* 
there  can  be  no  diHercnce  between  making  such  laws  as  these,  and 
making  laws  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Colonies;  —  and 
that  it  is  altogether  imposttible  to  deny  the  latter  power  to  the  body 
which  you  admit  is  clothed  with  the  former. 
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rt  «MM  btMid  |»ruiciple  Derer  to  be  laat  sight  of  m 
:  the  rtgte  of  the  Colonial  Afl8emblie% — and  that  it,  the  wide 
betvoen  thdr  coartitutiVm  and  tlMi  of  CMir  own  ParJiament 
aad  tbe  ^wftifi  of  the  Nortk  Ammricm  Cokniet  befare  the  sepa- 
laitiaB*  They  vb^ipeak  of  **  tentoeotative  bodUe^"  and  "  coastjtution« 
npov  dK  laadifi  of  the  Fitfwl^*  aad  viio  depfecate  the  iavasioo  of 
■■  yapalar  lighti,*  ind  reconiinend  a  tender  regard  for  **  constitutiooal 
privileges*"  realljr  are  guillj  of  onpardoaeble  tluNigbUeetiiew ;  thev 
commii  the  gronen  aboaa  ei  bBgii^gev  and  ciJ]  tfamgi  by  names  whicn 
do  not  in  the  Icaet  degree  belong  to  them.     We  regard  it  ni  imconsti* 
tsttoiiil  in  BogKand,  that  men  iboald  be  Eoremed  by  lavrt  passed  in 
ass^emblies  vbere  thej  are  not  ttpteatuted;  and  we  coonder  Farlia- 
n^nt  m  anthomed  to  naake  lawi»  becaaae  it  repreaeots,  naore  or  tern 
aecnmtrij.  the  people  of  tbe  renloi-     But  snppoie  the  people  divided 
iato  two  dawet,  one  abont  a  tenth  part  of  the  other  in  point  ofnumbefs, 
and  anppoec  thk  dan  ahne  to  be  repreaented^  and  the  great  body  of 
the  cennnnnity  not  to  have  one  aingle  iroie  in  the  ejection  ;  —  suppose 
aVehflMB  at  the  rotten  heroggha  of  Eagfaud,  and  the  boroughs  and 
coawtlpa  of  ScotJaBd,  duiaae  their  aenibers ;  —  sni eJy  our  sense  of  the 
veea  of  jaeft  a  PvliMnent  voidd  he  greatljt  altered*  and  we  should 
hanUy  feel  ditpoeed  to  regard  its  existence  as  eswntial  to  the  interests 
of  the  pcepie  at  large.   Urn*  howemer,  conreys  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
West  uidian  I^uinment.     Svppoee  die  body  exdaded  from  all  share 
in  electioas  lo  bc^  ^thongh  ten  tanea  mote  numerotiSt  y^t  of  a  race 
.  wholly  diierent  from  the  smill  pnrileged  order,  and  aJienated  by 
'  faafaita  and  feelings,  as  well  as  distjngiiisfaed  by  nature ; — ^  suppose  them 
to  be  the  objects  of  sosptcion,  jealousy,  and  dislike^  and  regarded  aa 
a  kind  of  natural  enemy ;  —  to  put  tbe  naatter  rery  intelligibly,  sn{>- 
poae  Engtand  oTemin  by  a  handlbi  of  Freodraien,  who  bad  settled 
among   us,  and  bad   usurped   the   exdosive  power  of  gorerntng  ns, 
and  that  tbe  Parliament  sboitld  be  composed  of  Frenchmen,  and  cboaen 
by  Frenchmen  akme,  while  the  whole  body   of  the  English  people 
bad   neither    a    representative    nor    a    vote,   from  tbe  Tamar   to  the 
Tweed;  —  could  any  one  call   this  a   free  government,  or  a  consti* 
tutional   plan ;  or,  without   the   roost  gross   penrersion   of  language, 
de&erit>e  this  as  a  Parliamentary  scheme  of  poUty  ?    And  yet  something 
mu&t  still  be  added,  to  make  the  c:ase  exactly  tally  with  that  of  the 
West  Indies.    The  bulk  of  the  community  most  be  supposed  uncivilised, 
i  and  of  a  different  complexion  from  their  privileged  oppressors,  and 
holding  no  more  intercourse  with  tbem  than  if  they  were  a  part  of  the 
animal  creation.  With  what  propriety  could  it  he  said  that  a  Parliament 
to  constituted  would  be  calculated  to  represent  or  legislate  for  a  com- 
munity so  composed  ?     Would  it  not  be  a  ver}-  mockery  to  tell  such  a 
community  thftt  it  was  represented,  and  that  its  affairs  were  admtnis- 
I  lered  by  itself?    Would  not  the  community  gain  incalculably  by  having 
I  its  affairs  taken  into  the  hands  of  some  otlier  body^  belonging  neither  to 
'  the  predominant  nor  to  the  subservient  class,  but  standing  even  be- 
itween  both?    Would  it  not  be  at  once  admitted,  that  tlie  arguments 
Lagainst  legislation  without  representation  have  failed  entirely » inasmuch 
tus  non-representation  is  far  less  calaniitous  than  nnsrepresentalion  ?  The 
answer*  then«  to  every  objection  against  the  Parliament  legislating  for 
the  colonies  is  short  and  plain ;  as  lon^  as  the  great  body  of  the  peopSe 
there  remain  slaves,  upon  all  constitutional  grounds  local  Irgialatioo  < 
only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  oppression,  and  only  tolerated  in 
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where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perforniance  of  local  Jutles. 
We  believe,  however,  that  ihe  queistion  of  right  will  by  all  be  admitted 
to  be  less  important  than  the  question  of  expediency  or  discretion  ;  and 
they  who  hold  the  clatm  of  right  highe&t  must  admit,  that  it  is  a  right 
only  to  be  exercised  in  peculiar  cases,  and  then  to  be  exercised  with 
due  ctrcutnj^pection  :  and  this  brings  us  to  the  argument  of  those, 
who,  admitttng  tfie  rights  maintain  that  it  is  unsafe  and  impolitic  to 
enforce  it. 

II.  When  safety  or  policy  is  spoken  of,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  reference 
can  be  intended  to  the  danger  of  the  West  India  islands  throwing  ofl* 
their  allegiance,  and  establishing  independent  governments;  and, almost 
equally  clear,  that  no  risk  is  intended  to  be  suggested  of  their  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France  or  America.  The  danger 
apprehended  is  of  exciting  animosities  injurious  to  the  internal  peace  of 
the  colonies,  and  likely  to  retard  the  work  of  improvement,  or  perhaps 
to  hazard  the  subordination  of  the  slaves.  But  it  is  manifest  that  such 
an  appeal  can  never  be  sutTcred  from  the  colonists  themselves;  for  they 
can,  by  yielding  a  ready  obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  parent 
state,  at  once  destroy  the  force  of  the  argument*  Then  we  have  the 
example  of  Trinidad,  where  the  promulgation  q(  the  Order  in  Council 
was  vehemently  opposed,  and  excited  the  greatest  discontent ;  and  yet 
DO  mischievous  consequences  have  followed,  either  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  white  or  of  the  negro  population.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
look  in  the  face  the  topic  so  constantly  brought  forward  of  negro  in- 
surrection. To  hear  the  planters  and  their  advocates  in  England,  you 
would  believe  that  the  poor  slaves  form  amass  prone  to  seditious  move- 
ments,  and  that  the  slightest  breath  must  produce  an  explosion.  Every 
debate  in  Parliament,  every  proceeding  in  the  country,  is  likely,  we  are 
told,  to  create  rebellion  among  them.  Yet  they  who  use  such  topics 
here,  allow  in  the  West  Indies  the  free  publication  of  their  own  most 
intemperate  debates^  at  meetings  holden  witliin  sight  and  bearing  of  the 
slaves ;  they  speak  with  a  freedom  more  than  touching  upon  licentious- 
iiess»  of  all  questions  relating  to  West  Indian  alFairs«  before  their  slaves; 
and  they  cohabit  with  negresses,  who  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
they  think,  and  hope,  and  tear  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  freest  discussions  in  Parliament  can  be  dangerous, 
while  all  these  doings  in  the  colonies  are  found  to  be  safe.  But  if  it  be 
said  that,  by  showing  a  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  slave's  protection. 
Parliament  teaches  him  to  look  beyond  his  master,  and  thus  weakens 
the  tie  of  domestic  authority,  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  negro  un- 
derstands, at  least,  as  well  the  protection  of  the  Crown  in  the  con- 
quered colonies,  as  he  can  that  of  Parliament  in  the  old  settlements. 
Indeed,  the  idea  is  far  more  easily  conceived  by  him  of  the  King  being 
his  friend,  than  the  Parliament,  an  abstraction  not  very  well  suited  to 
his  comprehension.  Therefore,  we  may  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
this  argument,  if  good  for  any  thing,  would  apply  still  more  strongly  to 
exclude  all  interposition  of  the  Crown  in  Trinidad,  than  to  dissuade 
Parbament  from  legislating  for  Jamaica;  and»  on  the  other,  that  the 
entire  failure  of  all  predictions  of  danger  in  Trinidad  proves  how  chi- 
merical such  apprehensions  are  in  the  old  colonies.  Every  thing  that 
can  be  urged  to  show  the  dangers  of  loosening  domestic  authority  by 
legislative  interference,  may  still  more  forcibly  be  urged  against  ex- 
tending the  Trinidad  order  to  the  six  other  conquered  settlements. 
Yet  the  government  avers  that,  at  length,  though  somewhat  tardily  it 
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must  be  allowed,  tliey  are  resolved  to  make  that  order  general  througH 
those  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  Can  there  be  any  reason,  then*  fall 
Parliament  refusing  its  co-operation  to  estabh^h  it  in  the  old  colonies ?1 

A  similar  argument  may  be  urged  to  meet  the  far  more   jilausiblc^ 
objection,  arising  from  want  of  local  information.     There  is  no  doubl 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  colonial  assemblies  possess  considerable 
advantage,   in  framing  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  slaves 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  over  the  Legislature  at  home* 
We  might  admit  that  there  are  many  inconveniences  unavoidably  at- 
tending such  an  exercise  of  distant  control  and  superintendence,  unlest 
where  the  (|uestions  to  be  dealt  with  are  iew  and  simple.     But  that  the  , 
difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  we  may  safely  assert,   and  may  agairtl 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  Trinidad  ;  about  to  be  repeated  in  theoihen 
settlements  which  have  no  assemblies.     If  indeed  we  could  have  ihtM 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  in  the  old  Islands,  and  could  thetlri 
not  only  profit  by  their  superior  hical  information  in  passing  the  law,  ' 
but  obtain  their  willing  aid  in  executing  its  provisions,  unquestionably- 
the  work  of  reform  would  be  far  more  prosperously  conducted.      But  I 
supposing  we  are  driven  to  inrerfere  by  the  supreme  authority  of  Par-j 
liament,  enough  appears  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  its  wisdom  may^ 
as  easily  frame  a  law  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  old  colonies^ 
and  its  power  carry  it  into  effect,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  executive  go^^ 
vernment  can  frame  Orders  in  Council,  and  Us  power  enforce  them  in 
the  conquered  settlements.     The  West  Indians  have  no  right  to  con- 
tend that  they  are  better  qualified  to  amend  their  slave  system  on  the" 
spot   I  ban  we  are  in  the  mother  country »     They  may  have  better  ca* 
pacity?  but  what  if  the  will  be  wanting?  what  avails  it  to  tell  us  how 
well  they  could  do  it  if  they  would?    All  are  ready  to  admits  that  Par*! 
liament,  how  undeniable  .soever  its  right  may  be,  ought  only  to  exert  it 
when  no  other  means  are  MX  of  executing  justice,  and  fullilling  th( 
lawful  and  righteous  policy  of  the  enjpire.     This  brings  us  to  the  mos 
important  part  of  the  argument,  the  neceuHy  of  interference. 

IIL  The  proof  of  this  rests  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Coloniaf 
Legislatvjres.     Many  illustrations  have  occurred,  from  their  own  pro-i 
ceedinj^s,  of  the  prevailing  determination  to  do  nothing  until  they  are] 
compelled  by  superior  authority.     The  length  of  time  that  has  eJapseili 
since  the  4*tate  of  colonial  slavery  first  occupied  the  care  of  the   rnotherl 
country, and  became  the  subject  oi'  Parliamentary  discussion,  not  ca^ualJ  VH 
but  regularly  and  habitually,  is  of  itself  a  powerful  reason  to  prove  the] 
hopelessness  of  looking  to  that  quarter  for  refurm.  It  is  more  than  fortyj 
years  since  Thomas  Clarkson  roused  the  people  of  England  to  put  dow^c 
the  i<lave  trade.     It  is  not  much  less  since  Mr.  Wilberforce  fixed  iipor 
that  horrible  crime  tlie  jealous  eye  of  Parliament.     For  half  that  long 
period  the  West  Indians  ceased  not  to  tell  us  that  their  assemblies  aloni 
could  grapple  with  the  question,  and  that  as  they  only  could  effect  thi 
abolition,  so  in  good  time  they  were  sure  to  do  it;  and  yet,  for  half  of 
that  long  period,  those  assemblies  did  nothing  but  remonstrate  agaittsl 
the   abolition,  which  the  interposition  of  Parliament  at  last  and  alon<J 
accompli!*lied  \    The  residue  of  the  period  has  been  passed  in  almost 
entire  inaction  by  the  same  body.     Always  pretending  that  to    then 
belorifjs  the  regulation  of  tlieir  internal  concerns,  and  that  their  gooc 
will   towards   reforming  the  Slave  Laws  can  only  be  exceeded  by  theirl 
cjualihcattons  for  the  task,  they   have  suffered  twenty  years  to  elapse 
since  ilie  abolition  of  the  trade  rendered  the  duly  of  saving  and  eheriati   ^ 
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ing  the  stock  more  imperative  upon  them  than  ever,  whether  tliey 

regarded  the  interest  of  slave  or  of  master ;  and  they  have  really  done 
hardly  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  improvement:  what  little 
they  iiuve  attempted,  having  been  mixed,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
with  so  much  of  evil,  that^  upon  tlie  balance,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
any  advantage  gained.* 

To  ufi  it  appears  manifest  thatt supposing  the  West  Indian  legislatures 
far  more  desirous  of  complying  with  the  desire  of  the  mother  country 
than  their  conduct  in  any  one  instance  warrants^  the  interposition  of 
Parliament  is  necessary  for  thetr  sufiport.  Placed  as  they  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  population  incurable  in  their  aversion  towards  the  proposed 
reforms,  those  Assemblies  are  wholly  unable  to  combat  the  force  of  the 
prejudices  and  passions  which  surround  and  assail  lliem  on  every  side* 
Tile  countenance  of  the  mother  country,  and  her  constituted  authorities, 
is  not  enough;  they  must  have  the  interposition  of  direct  influence — 
of  overruling  power,  to  strengthen  their  hands,  or  rather  to  do  that 
good  work  tor  them,  which  they  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  them- 
selves to  accomplish.  If  they  are  still  unwilhng,  nothing  but  parliamen- 
tary authority  can  effect  the  object  ;  if  they  arc  well  disposed,  but 
unable,  frcjm  the  prevalence  of  local  influence,  they  will  be  the  first  to 
rejoice  that  those  have  entered  upon  the  task,  whose  power  to  perform 
it  is  as  indisputable  as  their  right  to  undertake  it*f 


SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CAPACITIES  OF  NEOROES.J 

It  was  not  till  a  sfiort  time  back  that  we  entertained  the  slightest  inten- 
Iron  of  criticising  the  speculations  of  Mojor  Moody.  We  had  supposed 
that  ihey  w*ould  of  course  puss  in  their  infancy  to  that  Limbo  which  is 
ordained  for  Laureate  Odes,  old  Court  Kalendars,  and  Sermons  printed 
at  the  request  of  conjiregations.  That  a  conmiissioncr  should  write  a 
dull  report,  and  that  the  government  should  give  him  a  place  for  it,  are 
events  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  call  for  notice.  Of  late,  however,  we 
have  with  great  surprise  discovered,  that  the  books  of  the  Major  have 
been  added  to  the  political  canon  of  Downing  Street,  and  that  it  has 
become  quite  a  fashion  among  statesmen  who  are  still  in  their  noviciate 
to  talk  about  physical  causes  and  the  philosophy  of  labour.  As  the 
doctrines  which,  from  some  inexplic4»ble  cause,  have  acquired  so  much 
popularity,  appear  to  us  both  false  and  pernicious,  we  shall  attempt, 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  to  expose  their  absurdity. 

There  are  starsy  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yet  travelled 


•  Sic  in  orig. 

f  Tbe  writer  of  this  article  proceeds  to  show  how  httlc  has  been  done  by  the 
slave  owners  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negroes;  and  he  adduces  several 
undeniable  statements  to  prove,  that,  if  left  in  the  humh  of  the  colonists,  the  great 
work  of  slave  em  an  citation  will  never  he  accomplished. 

{  1 .  Papers  relating  to  Captured  Nugroes.  No,  L  Tortola  Schedules.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  lO^lh  March,  IH25. 

"2.  Further  Pw[>crs  relating  to  Captured  Negroes.  No,  U.  Separate  Report 
o(  John  Doufan,  Esij.  No.  IIL  Separate  Report  of  Miijor  Thomas  Moody. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  he  printed,   I6th  Miirch,  IS25. 

3.  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody^s*  Report.  Ordered  by  tlie  House  of  CoxnmoDf 

be  printed,  24th  February,  1826.— Vol-  xJv.  p.  383,     March,  18«7. 
VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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through  tlie  space  that  separates  them  from  the  eye  of  man ;  and  il  b 
possible  that  the  hiaze  of  glory  whicli  dazzles  all  the  young  politicians 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Hall  may  not  yet  have  reached 
our  more  remote  readers.  In  order,  tiierefore,  that  our  remarks  on  the 
Report  of  Major  Moody  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared. 

By  the  act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  king  wat  em- 
powered to  make  regiilations  for  the  employment  and  support  of  ne- 
groes, whoj  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  in  the  course  of  bosti* 
lities  with  foreign  states,  might  be  rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  S<Mii« 
of  the  liberated  Africans  were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army 
and  the  navy*  Others  were  bound  apprentices  in  the  colonies:  wad  of 
these  last  many  were  settled  at  Tortola. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  ta  the 
king,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be  sent  to  ascertarn  the 
condition  of  these  people,  and  to  report  it  to  the  goveruroent.  Major 
Moody  was  selecfted  for  tin's  purpose  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr. 
Dougan,  a  gentleman  to  whose  talents  and  integrity  the  Major  btfars  the 
highest  testimony,  was  joined  with  hin^  in  the  commission.  But  Mr. 
Dougan,  whatever  his  good  qualities  may  have  been,  was  under  the 
influence  of  some  unhappy  prejudices,  from  which  his  colleague  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  free.  He  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant 
notion  tliut  the  Africans  were  his  fellow- creatures;  and  this  delusion 
betrayed  him  into  errors  which  Major  Moody,  to  his  eternal  honour* 
endeavours  to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid  and  amiable  censor  would 
have  stigmatised  w^ith  the  severest  reprehension.  Our  readers  w%\[  be 
shocked  to  hear  that  an  English  gentleman  actually  desired  a  black 
apprentice,  during  a  long  exanrtnatton,  to  take  a  seat!  and  they  will  be 
touched  by  the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who  mentions 
this  disgraceful  occurrence  **  only,*'  as  he  says,  *^  to  j^how  the  bias  on 
the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  was  concerfied 
WMth  a  white  person."  • 

At  length  some  female  Africans,  in  the  service  of  a  person  named 
Maclean,  were  brought  before  the  cooimissi oners.  By  their  statement, 
and  by  the  confession  of  the  master  himself,  it  appeared  that  ihey  had 
been  cruelly  treated,  Maclean,  too,  it  appeared,  had  no  legal  right  to 
them ;  for  they  had  been  originally  apprenticed  to  another  person,  and 
the  indentures  had  never  been  transferred.  Mr*  Dougan  thought  it 
desirable  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  at  once  to  place 
them  in  a  more  comfortable  situatiou;  and  he  prevailed  on  his  colleague 
to  concur  with  him  in  recommending  the  case  to  the  particular  co«- 
sideration  of  the  collector.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Maclean  wrote 
to  the  commissioners,  requesting  them  to  revise  their  proceedings,  and 
most  impudently  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  Ma/  he  had  tahtpjped  the 
apprentices  with  tamarind ^vcitchesjor  daring  to  hear  evidence  agaitut  Aim  f 
Mr,  Dougan  seems  to  have  imagined  that  such  conduct  wo**  rrf^.v.r«iy 
insulting  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  the  government  which  i  li 

them.  He  probably  thought  too,  that  to  re-examine  persons  ...-.>  ,,4J 
been  flogged  for  what  they  had  stated  on  a  former  exammatiun,  would  be 
to  violate  every  principle  of  equity  and  reason.  On  this  point  Jt  appears 
that  Major  Moody  was  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  conceived  that  truth 
was  likely  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had  just  learned 

•  First  P«t  of  Miyor  Moody's  Report*  page  i03. 
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ihat,  if  Uia  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  accufled  party,  lie  will 
undergo  severe  chastisemrnt.  A  rupture  took  place.  The  apprentices^ 
we  should  perhaps  say  the  slaves,  remained  with  Maclean;  and  Mr, 
Dougan  returned  to  England. 

But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a  Bubiect  so 
serious.  We  do  earnestly  and  gravely  assure  Major  Moody,  that  we 
think  hh  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  moi^l  unjust  and  unreasonable. 
Lord  Bathurst  tseerns  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion;  tor,  in  con- 
sequence  of  orders  sent  out  from  England,  the  wretched  women  were 
taken  from  Maclean  and  apprenticed  to  another  master. 

Mr,  Dougan  now  returned  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleague  recommenced.  At  lenjrth  both  were 
recalled.  Mr.  Dougan  drew  up  a  report  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
commission.  The  Major  rt  fused  to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  sepa- 
rate statement  in  answer  to  it*  Mr  Dotigan,  while  labouring  under  a 
fatal  malady,  prepared  a  reply.  This  document  has,  since  his  death, 
been  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  will,  of  course,  be  published 
with  all  expedition. 

Mr.  Dou|;an  thought  it  sufficient  to  perform  the  duty  with  which  he 
was  cliarged*  His  report  is,  therefore,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  liberated  Africans,  But  the  genius  of  the 
Major  was  not  to  be  confined  within  limits  so  narrow.  He  had  com- 
mand, without  stint,  of  the  public  paper  and  the  public  type.  He 
conceived  that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  — that  now  or  never 
was  the  time  to  be  a  philosopher  like  his  neighbours,  and  to  have  a 
system  of  his  own,  which  might  be  called  after  his  name.  The  history 
of  the  liberated  Africans  forms,  therefore,  a  mere  episode  in  his  plan* 
His  report  is,  in  substance,  a  defence  of  West  Indian  slaver^',  on  cer- 
tain new  principles,  which  constitute  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
Philosophy  of  Labour, 

His  theory  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from  those  who 
are  favourably  inclined  to  the  colonial  system;  because  they  dread  in- 
novation, because  they  hate  the  saints,  or  because  they  have  mortgages 
on  West  Indian  plantations.  Unable  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion* 
but  obi^tinately  determined  not  to  renounce  it,  they  are  pleased  with  a 
writer  who  abounds  in  phrases  which  sound  as  if  they  meant  something, 
and  which,  in  the  chat  of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the  leading  article  of 
a  newspaper,  sypply  the  place  of  a  reason  very  creditably. 

We  came  to  the  considerarion  of  the  Report  with  no  such  bias  upon 
our  minds,  and  we  have,  therefore^  formed  a  very  different  estimate  of 
it»  We  think  that  it  is,  in  matter  and  manner,  the  worst  state-paper 
that  we  ever  saw.  The  style  is  the  jargon  of  a  tenth-rate  novelist,  en- 
grafted on  that  of  a  tenth-rate  pamphleteer.  It  abounds  with  that  vague 
diction  which  the  political  writers  of  France  have  invented,  and  by 
which  they  often  contrive  to  keep  up  appearances,  in  spite  of  the  moiit 
abject  mental  poverty.  At  certain  distances,  and  in  certain  lights, 
this  pnsle  and  pinchbeck  logic  serves  its  purpose  respectably ;  and  to 
this,  unquestion«bly,  the  Major  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation. 
The  highest  compliment  which  we  can,  with  any  sincerity,  pay  to  him, 
is  to  say,  that  he  has  some  faults  in  common  with  Montesquieu  —  A 
writer  whom  he  evidently  regards  with  great  admiration.  He  calls  one 
of  the  silliest  remarks  of  the  lively  President  profound ;  an  epithet 
which  would  have  amazed  us,  if  we  had  not  recollected  that  I  he  terms 
in  which  we  describe  magnitudes,  whether  material  or  intelleetua!;  arc 
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only  relative,  —  that  the  Grildrig  of  Brobdignag  may  be  the  Quinbus 
Flestrin  of  LiHiput.  The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone  where  the 
theories  of  the  Major  will  soon  go.  But  though  Montesquieu  could  not 
keep  his  doctrines  alive,  he  understood  how  to  embalm  them.  Their 
mummies  are  beyond  all  price.  The  mouldering  remains  are  valued, 
for  the  sake  of  the  intricate  folds  in  which  they  are  swathed  up,  the 
sweet  and  pungent  spices  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  and  the  gilded 
hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  emblazoned.  The  Major  has  no  such 
skill.  Abundance  of  italics,  and  occasional  flowers  of  speech  from  the 
Emmelines  and  Adelines  of  the  Minerva  Press,  are  the  only  ornaments 
which  set  off  his  speculations.  If  our  object  were  to  render  him  ridicu- 
lous, we  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  affected  phrases, 
with  sentences  of  which  the  obscurity  would  leave  the  most  sagacious 
interpreter  at  a  fault.  But  this  is  not  our  intention.  We  shall  direct 
our  attacks  against  the  great  principles  of  his  theory.  To  find  these 
out,  indeed,  is  no  easy  task :  for  the  work  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end.  The  author,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  state  his  proposi- 
tions, and  class  his  arguments  for  himself,  has  left  the  whole  of  that  task 
to  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as  difficult  as  possible  by  the  most 
elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall  do  our  best,  however,  to  per- 
form it  faithfully,  and  to  separate  the  most  important  passages  from 
much  curious  matter  concerning  the  feudal  system  —  the  chisel  of  Phi- 
dias-r- the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  —  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice  —  the  choice  of  Hercules  —  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
rural  life  —  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  —  the  Supreme  Being  —  and  Major 
Moody  himself. 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes  to  have 
discovered  is  this,  that  there  exists  between  the  white  and  black  races 
an  instinctive  and  unconquerable  aversion,  which  must  for  ever  frustrate 
all  hopes  of  seeing  them  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms.  We 
shall  consider  in  succession  the  facts  from  which  he  draws  this  bold 
conclusion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Hayti,  it  seems,  no  white  man  of  any  nation 
can  be  a  master  or  proprietor  in  that  island.  From  this  circumstance 
the  Major  deduces  the  following  inferences :  — 

"  It  seems  as  if  each  party,  when  in  power,  acts  as  if  it  was  mutually  thought 
the  two  races  could  not  exist  together,  in  the  same  community,  with  equal  po- 
litical powers,  from  the  operation  of  some  powerful  causes,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  felt  in  England  in  former  ages,  when  her  inhabitants  were  composed 
of  fi*eemen  and  slaves,  or  when  national  distinctions  among  people  living  m  the 
same  country  formed  a  political  barrier  between  Britons  and  Romans,  or  Saxons 
and  Normans."  ♦ 

Moreover  a  young  Haytian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
complained  of  the  attention  which  Toussaint  Louverture  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  Europeans,  and  declared  that  he  should  never  like  the 
whites  till  they  should  restore  to  him  the  eye  which  he  had  lost  in  battle 
with  them  I  This  last  important  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics,  as 
quite  decisive,  f  The  poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  acquainted  with 
the  origin  of  his  own  feelings ;  and,  as  he  ascribed  them  to  a  cause 
which  might  well  account  K>r  them,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any 
other  should  be  assigned.  The  liberality  of  Toussaint,  also,  is  at  least 
as  strong  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  Major  Moody,  as  the 
animosity  of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

*  fUjot  Moody's  Second  Report,  p.  29.  f  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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From  the  law  which  declnres  white  men  incapable  of  becoming  pro- 
prietors in  Hayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Such  prohibitions  are  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  ;  but  they  have  existed,  as  every  person  knows  who 
knows  any  ihtng  of  history,  in  cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be 
supposed  to  have  produced  them.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  measures 
which  the  Kings  of  Spain  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects  —  to 
that  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation  which  ha«,  in  every  age,  been  the 
corse  of  Asia  —  or  to  the  jealous  policy  which  excludes  strangers^  of 
all  races,  from  the  interior  of  China  and  Japan<  Our  own  country  will 
furnish  an  example  strictly  in  point,  l?y  the  common  law  of  England, 
no  alien  whatever  can  liuld  land,  even  an  a  tenant.  The  natives  of 
Scotland  remained  under  this  incapacity  till  the  two  divisions  of  the 
island  were  united  under  James  the  First :  and  even  then,  the  national 
prejudice  was  strong  against  the  removal  of  the  disability.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  decideilly  averse  to  it.  The  Court,  in  consequence, 
had  recourse  to  a  measure  grossly  unconstitutional.  The  Judges  were 
persuaded  to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  make  law;  and  even  thus  it  was  found  impossible  to  re- 
move the  restriction  from  Scotchmen  born  before  the  union  of  the 
crowns. 

The  Major  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  these  proceedings  ;  for 
Lord  Racon,  of  whom  he  professes  himself  a  disciple,  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  post-nad.  It  is  atnusing  to  consider  what  the  feelings 
of  that  illustrious  man  would  have  been,  \i'  some  half  taught  smatterer 
of  his  philosophy  had  risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as  these. 
**  The  English  can  never  amalgamate  with  any  foreign  nation.  The 
existence  and  the  popularity  of  such  a  law  as  this  sufficienlly  prove 
that  some  powerful  cause  operates  upon  our  countrymen,  which  does 
not  act  elsewhere.  Our  ancestors  always  fell  that,  although  in  other 
countries  foreigners  may  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged  by  the 
natives  to  settle  among  them,  no  such  mixture  could  take  place  here, 
1  have  been  credibly  informed  also  that  a  Scotchman,  whose  eye  was 
struck  out  in  a  fray  forty  years  back,  swore  that  he  never  could  bear 
the  sight  of  a  Southern  after,"  With  what  a  look  would  Sir  Francis  have 
risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument !  What  mirth  would  have  shone 
in  his  eyes  f  What  unsavoury  similitudes  would  have  risen  to  his  lips  ! 
With  what  confusion  would  the  dabbler  in  experimental  science  have 
shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  that  all-embracing  and  all-penctrating  mind, 
winch  fancy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  which  professional  study 
had  rendered  subtle,  but  could  not  render  narrow.  As  the  Major  seems 
very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philosopher,  if  he  knew  how  to  set 
about  it,  we  will  give  him  one  general  rule,  of  which  he  seems  never  to 
!»ave  heard.  It  is  this.  When  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  cir- 
cumstances, which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phenomena,  we 
know  to  exist,  we  must  not  resort  to  hvpothetical  solutions.  We  are 
not  entitled  to  attribute  the  hatred  whicti  the  Haytian  blacks  may  have 
felt  towards  the  whites  to  any  latent  physical  cause,  till  we  have  shown 
that  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it 
not  natural,  then,  thiit  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
held  in  slavery,  and  to  whom  they  have  subsequently  been  opposed  in 
a  war  of  peculiar  ferocity  ?  Is  it  not  also  perfectly  agreeable  to  that 
law  of  association,  from  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  plea- 
sures is  derived,  that  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  a  distinguishing 
badge  of  those  whom  we  hate  should  itself  become  hateful  to  us?     If 
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the&e  queBtions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  aversion  which  tiie 
Haytian  negroes  are  said  to  entertain  towards  the  whites  i^  at  once 
explained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  the  Major  has  said  respecting 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  North  America,  The  facts  of  the  case  he 
has  stated  quite  correctly.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  those  States  of  th€ 
Union  which  have  abolished  slavery,  the  free  blacks  are  still  regarded 
with  disgust  and  contempt.  The  most  benevolent  inhabitants  of  Nei 
England  and  New  York,  conceive  that  liberty  itself  will  scarcely  be  i 
blessing  to  the  African,  unless  measures  be  taken  for  removinf;  hioi  t 
some  country  where  he  may  not  be  reminded  of  his  inferiority  by  littil^ 
insults  and  privations.  Hence  Major  Moody  thought  himselft  as  h« 
tells  us, 

-—*' justified  in  the  inference,  that  sotne  ]X)werful  causes  must  be  in  iftctjon 
and  that  those  of  a  physical  imturc  had  not  been  overcome  bv  mere  Jc|^l  cJtuct^ 
mcnts."  • 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in  action: 
but  that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear.    Tlie  old  laws  have 
no  doubt  produced  a  state  of  public  feeling,  whicli  their  repeal  cannot, 
at  once  correct.     In  all  the  states  the  negro  colour  has  been  the  livery M 
of  servitude*     In  some  it  still  is  so.     The  connection  between  the  dif-^ 
ferent  cominonwealths  of  the  confederation  is  so  close,  that  the  stale  of 
feeling  in  one  place  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  laws  in  anotJier, 
This  consideration  is  surely  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  circum^turtcc 
to  which  the  Major  refers.     It  is  for  him  to  show  that  an  aversion  for' 
which  slavery  alone  will  sufficiently  account  is  really  the  effect  of  ^ack* 
n€4S,     He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as  easy  to  prove  that  there  is  ^ome 
thing  naturalii/  and  universally  loathsome  in  the  cut  and  colour  of 
prison  uniform* 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  condition  mm 
unfortunate,  we  acknowledge.  But  why  does  it  produce  this  efiect  ? 
Not,  surely,  because  it  ;.s  the  degrading  circumstance,  but  because  it  is 
clear,  instantaneous,  and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  degrodjng  ctrcum^ 
stance.  It  is  the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counlerlVited,  and  whtcd" 
cannot  be  effaced*  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  their  descendants  ;  arui  ^ 
IS  borne  by  no  others.  Let  the  Major  prove  that,  in  any  sociel)*  win  re 
personal  bondage  has  never  existed,  the  whites  and  blacks  have  felt  this 
mutual  dislike.     Till  he  can  show  this,  he  does  nothing. 

But,  it  seems,  an  anonymous  writer  in  South  America,  some  years 
ago,  declared,  that  the  blacks  never  could  auuilgamate  with  the  whites.f 
Ihat  a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  among  negro  slax^es  should  tran 
to  their  colour  the  feelings  of  contemi>t  with  which  he  regarded   t.  lu 
condition,  and  the  mean  vices  to  which  that  condition  necessarily  g.i%»j 
birth,  was   perfectly  natural.      That  he  should   suppose  a  fe^fling,   of 
which  he  could  not  remember  the  origin,  to  be  instinctive,  was   also 
natural.     The  most  profound  thinkers  have  fallen  into  simihir  errors. 
But  that  a  man  in  England  should  believe  all  thif;,  only  because  la  man 
at  Bogota  chose  to  write  it,  argues  a  strange  degree  of  credulity*     Such 
vague  authority  ts  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact.     To  tpiote  it  in  &up 
port  of  a  general   proposition,  is  an  insult  to  common  sense.     Tht 
pressions  of  this  Columbian  prove  only,  what  the  refusal  of  the  M 


♦  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  27. 
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to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence  proves  as  satis factorily,  that  there  are 
very  weak  and  very  prejudiced  people  in  the  world. 

Feelings  exactly  i^imilar  to  tho^e  which  are  unhappily  so  common 
among  the  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  often  existed  in  cases 
where  it  l&  impossible  to  attribute  them  to  physical  causes.  From  a 
time  beyond  the  researches  of  historians,  an  impast»able  gulf  has  sepa- 
rated the  Brahmin  from  the  Paria.  The  Jews  were  long  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  with  as  much  contempt  and  hatred  as  the 
wliite  North  American  feels  for  the  man  of  colour.  The  cases,  indeed, 
are  strikingly  similar.  The  national  features  and  rites  of  the  Hebrews^ 
like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair  of  the  Africans,  visibly  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  individual  of  the  race 
bore  about  him  the  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Baptism  itself  could  not 
wash  away  the  distinction.  Conversion  might  save  him  from  tlie  Barnes; 
but  the  stigma  was  indelible  —  he  bore  it  to  the  grave  — •  he  bequeathed 
it  to  his  chihlren — ^  his  descendants,  as  long  as  their  genealogy  could 
be  traced,  were  objects  of  scorn  to  the  poorest  Castilian  peasant,  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  an  old  Christian. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  co^e  so  plain.  We  hasten  to 
another  argument,  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  with  peculiar  com- 
placency. At  ihist  indeed*  we  do  not  iimcli  wonder.  It  is  entirely  bis 
own.  lie  la  the  lirst  writer  who  ever  used  it,  and  we  venture  to  pro- 
phecy that  he  will  be  the  last.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  induence 
of  the  sexual  passion.     Wc  will  give  his  own  words  i  — 

"  In  such  contmunities  as  I  have  referred  to,  an  observer  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover the  want  of  n  certain  class  of  sympathies,  which  are  daily  »e^en  in  action 
when  men  of  the  same  race  hve  together,  even  in  republics,  like  the  United  States 
of  America,  although  a  portion  of  the  community  consistcnl  of  men  of  diffensnt 
nations  and  habits,  but  yet  reaembhng  each  other  in  evtcnml  fonii,  colour,  feap 
turcK,  <&c. 

"  I  allude  to  the  cxtroordinary  rarity  of  virtuous  unions  having  taken  pkce 
between  the  males  and  feuialea  of  the  pure  negroefl  and  the  pure  whites  in 
AniLTicu.  I  certainly  have  heard  of  such  tinionu  as  in  certain  classes  of  society 
ore  seen  in  London ;  but  in  America  they  were  considered  rather  as  ycty  extra- 
ordinary occurrences,  parti ciilorlv  if  the  mole  should  be  a  piu'e  negro,  and  the 
fenntte  u  pure  white,  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  female  i«  an  African,  lust, 
aided  by  fear  or  a^iuice,  has  often  led  to  an  illicit  union  between  the  aexefi 

"  In  the  New  World  of  America,  virtuous  unions  between  the  extreme  caiours 
of  black  and  white  ore  alwayit  con^iidered  something  in  viulution  of  the  ordinary 
aympathies  which  spring  from  a  pure  iiflection,  and    thurefctrc   '  i  v  to  the 

feelings  of  caste ;  for  even  the  free  coloured  females,    I   under  ild  have 

a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in  civiii^atiuu,  to  form  a  virtuouii  n^^.^x.  ^t.Jl  u  pure 
negro 

"  Some  of  the  intelligent  free  negroes  of  the  United  States,  vrith  whom  I  often 
conversed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  personal  observation,  felt  the  ban  under 
which  they  were  put,  by  the  influence  oi  prejudice,  as  they  considered  it,  after  the 
laws  of  the  country  had  declared  them  free,  and  etjual  to  any  other  citiiien  of  the 
litate ;  and,  in  the  confidence  inspirtnl  hy  my  enquiries  al>out  their  Mtuation,  I  was 
often  asked  if,  in  England,  white  women  did  not  marry  black  men  ?  And,  with 
apparent  simplicity,  it  woJi  enquired  why  the  American  wliite  women  were  so 
prejudiced  ^Jgointit  black  men  ?  .  .  . . 

**  Those  who  merely  refer  the  degraded  state  of  the  free  Africans  or  blacks  to 
their  having  been  fonnerly  slaves,  and  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the  cons<> 
qucnces.  arising  from  physical  differences  in  form,  colour,  feature,  and  smell,  iidlu^ 
cncmg  those  general  iJea§  of  beauty,  creating  that  poi^sion  of  love  that  moat 
cojimionly  leads  to  a  virtuous  union  of  the  sexe^  of  different  natJonB,  must  be 
considered  as  having  taken  a  verj^  narrow  new  of  the  question,  from  the  prevalent 
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ctiseom  of  merely  referring  to  moral  causes  alone,  and  otiiittinjK  oil  reference  HI 
thoAe  of  a  physical  miuire»  though  stili  more  powerful  in  their  etf'ect*"  * 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  «  touching  reoresent^l 
ation  of  the  refinement  which  modesty  gives  to  pleasure*  and  of  lh# 
happiness  of  being  cherished  and  heloved*  which,  we  hope,  will  edify 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Colonial  Ottice,  but  which  has*  we  thinks 
little  to  do  with  the  question,  This^  therefore^  we  omit,  as  well  as  the 
pious  appeal  to  the  God  of  Truth,  which  follows  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  does  not  perceive  how  directly  all  his 
statement  leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  ai| 
which,  by  some  inconceivable  process,  he  has  managed  to  arrive  ?  We 
wilt  give' him  an  answer.  But  we  really  hope  that  he  is  the  only  one  of 
our  readers  who  will  need  it» 

The  passion  of  the  sexes  is  a  natural  appetite.  Marriage  is  a  civil  and 
religious  institution.  Where,  therefore,  between  two  classes  of  people 
the  passion  exists,  but  marriage  is  not  practised,  it  is  evident  that  nature 
impels  them  to  unite,  and  that  acquired  feelings  only  keep  thmn  asunder. 

Now,  Major  Moody  just  reverses  this  mode  of  reasoning.  Because 
the  whites  form  with  the  blacks  those  illicit  unions^  to  which  |[ie  motive 
is  physicalybut  do  not  form  those  legitimate  unions  to  which  the  motive 
is  moral,  he  actually  infers  ihat  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is 
not  moral,  but  physical  !  In  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would 
maintain,  that  a  man  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace^  i&  d^- 
cient,  not  in  devotion,  but  in  appetite. 

The  story  wliich  he  tells  respecting  the  free  blacks,  with  whotn  he 
conversed  in  the  United  States,  is  alone  suHicient  to  show  the  absurdify 
of  his  hypothesis.  From  his  own  account,  it  is  plain  that  these  blacks 
had  no  antipathy  to  white  women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side. 
And  on  which  side?  On  that  of  the  privileged  class,  of  those  whose 
superiority  was  till  lately  recognised  by  law,  and  is  still  established  by 
custom.  Is  this  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  that  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  new  instinct  to  account  far  it  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  explained 
into  the  same  causes  which  in  England  prevent  a  lady  from  marrying  a 
tinker,  though  the  tinker  would  gladly  marry  the  lady  ? 

In  the  Inst  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lavished  their 
wealth  with  the  wildest  profusion  on  actresses  and  opera  girls-  The 
favour  of  a  distinguished  heroine  of  this  class  was  thought  to  be  cheaply 
purchased  at  the  price  of  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blazing  with 
mirrors^  or  even  of  some  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest 
gentleman  in  the  kingdom  would  not  have  married  Clairon.  This,  Major 
Moody  wrould  say>  proves  that  men  who  wear  swords,  feathers,  and  red- 
heeled  shoes,  entertain  a  natural  aversion  to  women  who  recite  verses 
out  of  Andromaque  and  Tartuffe,  W^e  think  that  we  could  hit  ca  a 
different  explanation. 

It  happens,  indeed,  rather  unluckily,  that,  of  the  phenomena  which 
the  Major  recounts,  there  is  none  wfuch  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained into  moral  causes,  and  none  which  can  possibly  be  explained 
into  physical  causes.  White  women,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form 
licentious  connections  with  black  men,  than  white  men  with  black  womeft. 
And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  aversion  of  the  two  races  is  natural*  Why, 
if  it  were  natural,  does  it  not  influence  both  sexes  alike?  The  priit- 
cipies  to  which  these  facts  must   be  referred,  are  principles  which  we 
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see  in  daily  operation  among  ourselves.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  our 
country  are  frequently  enj^aged  in  low  amours*  The  wife  or  daughter 
ol'an  Engh'i»h  gentleman  very  seldom  forgets  herself  go  far.  But  who 
ever  thought  of  attributing  this  to  physical  causes? 

The  iM«jor»  however,  h  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  unrefuted  in  any 
point,  **  Even  the  free  cofovred  females,"  say*  he*  **  would  have  a  re- 
luctance, tf  advanced  in  civUimtion^  to  form  a  virtuous  union  w^ith  a  pure 
negro,"  He  caimot  pretend  to  believe  that  any  physical  cause  operates 
here  :  and,  indeed,  distinctly  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the  coloured 
female  to  her  advancement  in  civilisation.  That  is  to  say,  he  distinctly 
acknowledges  that  certain  acquired  habits,  and  certain  advantages  of 
rank  and  education,  are  alone  sufltcient  to  produce  those  eft'ecls  which* 
according  to  his  own  theory  laid  down  in  the  same  page,  can  only  result 
from  natural  organisation. 

The  Major  tel)B  us,  that  the  colour,  the  features,  and  the  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  black  race»  excite  the  disgust  of  Europeans.  Here  his 
testimony  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost  all  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Travellers  and  historians  innumer- 
able have  asserted,  that  white  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer 
black  females  to  those  of  their  own  country.  HaynuK  if  we  remember 
rightly,  gives  a  very  rational  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  h  is 
needless,  however,  to  attack  the  Major  with  authorities  from  other 
writers:  he  may  easily  be  refuted  out  of  his  own  mouth.  How  can  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  African  race  be  more  offensive  in  the  wifb 
than  in  the  concubine?  It  is  quite  needless  to  enquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  different  opinions  winch  people,  in  different  situations,  form  on  the 
subject  of  beauty.  It  is  quite  enough  for  us  at  present  to  discover,  that 
if  a  man  does  not  think  a  woman  too  ugly  to  make  her  his  mistress,  it 
cannot  purely  be  on  account  of  her  ughnesa  that  he  does  not  make  her 
his  wife. 

In  England  white  women  not  unfrcquenlly  marry  black  men.  We 
have  ourselves  known  several  such  instances.  Yet  if  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  negro  were  such  as  naturally  to  inspire  aversion,  that 
feeling  would  be  more  strongly  excited  in  a  coui»try  of  which  the  in- 
habitants are  not  familiarised  by  use  to  the  revolting  spectacle.  This 
consideration  alone  would  satisfy  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  horror 
with  which  the  whites  in  some  other  countries  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  marriage  with  an  African  is  to  he  found,  not  in  physical,  hut  in  po- 
litical and  moral  circumstances.  We  enterlatn  little  doubt  that,  when 
the  laws  which  create  a  distinction  between  the  races  shall  be  com^ 
pletely  abolished,  a  very  few  generations  will  mitigate  the  prejudices 
which  those  laws  have  created*  and  which  they  still  maintain.  At  that 
time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted  a  white  lover, 
will,  when  her  father  has  given  her  a  good  education,  and  can  leave  her 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  find  no  cfifficutty  in  procuring  a  white  bus- 
band« 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  the  feeble  and  inconsistent  argu- 
ments which  the  Slajor  has  urged  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  But  we 
were  desirous,  before  we  entered  on  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates 
to  questions  of  n>ore  difficulty,  to  furnish  our  readers  w  ith  a  s)>ecimen  of 
his  logical  powers-  They  will  perhaps  he  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a 
man  who  reasons  thus  on  one  subjectr  is  not  very  likely  to  reason  ju£tly 
on  any. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major  Moody  con- 
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ceivef  himself  to  hawe  etublicbed.  It  maj  be  Hated  tkw  : — The  wrnkm- 
bitanU  of  countries  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  can  be  induced  to  enga^ 
in  ftteadv  agricultural  labour  only  bj  necewtj.  The  bairenneaa  oi  the 
soil  or  the  density  of  the  population  may  create  that  neceasit  j.  In  His- 
dostan,  for  example,  the  peasant  most  work  or  starre.  Bat  where  a  lew 
inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  fertile  country,  they  will  be  able 
to  procure  a  subsistence  with  very  little  exertioo.  With  a  aobeistence 
tliey  will  be  content.  The  heat  renders  agricoltoral  labour  so  painlol, 
that  those  who  are  their  own  roasters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  repose 
to  any  of  the  coroforU  which  they  might  be  able  to  procure  by  rejnilar 
industry.  For  this  evil  the  only  remedy  is  coercion,  or,  in  other  wordi^ 
slavery.     Such  are  the  elements  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doctrines,  if  admitted,  would  amount 
to  a  vindication  of  slavery.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  certain  that 
we  are  justified  in  compelling  our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  par- 
ticular employment,  merely  because  that  employment  gives  them  ex- 
quisite pain.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in 
regions  where  rest  and  shade  are  the  most  delightful  luxuries  which 
they  can  enjoy,  a  benevolent  man  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  thejr 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  doze  in  their  huts,  except  when  necesMtj  majr 
drive  them  to  employ  an  occasional  hour  in  angling,  gathering  berries^ 
or  scattering  a  little  rice  in  the  marshes.  We  are  entitled  to  denumd 
that  this  point  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  but  we  do  not  foresee  that  we  shall 
need  it.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Major  Moody  has  not  esta- 
blished his  theory ;  that  he  has  not  even  raised  a  presumption  in  its 
favour;  and  that  the  facts  on  which  he  relies  are  either  such  as  have  no 
relation  to  the  question,  or  such  as  occur  daily  in  every  climate  of  the 
globe. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  with  which  Major  Moody  would  hare 
done  well  both  to  begin  and  end  —  the  case  of  the  liberated  Africans 
who  were  placed  in  Tortola.  We  must  premise,  that  no  experiment 
was  ever  made  under  circumstances  less  favourable.  The  negroes, 
when  received  from  the  holds  of  the  slave-ships,  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  weakness  and  disease.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventeen  blacks 
who  were  taken  from  the  Venus  and  the  Manuella,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  died  before  they  could  be  settled  as  apprentices.*  The 
constitutions  of  many  who  survived  were  completely  broken.  By  the 
masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  they  were  frequently  treated 
with  inhumanity.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  Tortola,  framed  for  a 
society  made  up  of  masters  and  slaves,  were,  as  the  Major  himself 
states,  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  regulation  of  such  a  class  of  persons 
as  the  apprenticed  Africans.  The  poorer  freemen  of  every  colour  felt 
an  enmity  towards  people  who  were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into 
those  trades  of  which  they  possessed  a  monopoly.  The  planters  were 
not  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition.  Ap- 
prentices are,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  for  idleness.  The  de- 
gree of  that  idleness  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
term  for  which  they  are  bound  to  an  unrequited  service.  The  man 
who  expects  soon  to  be  his  own  master,  may  exert  himself  to  acquire 
skill  in  the  business  by  which  he  is  to  subsist.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  expects  to  waste  half  of  his  life  in  labour  without  remuneration, 
will  generally  do  as  little  as  he  possibly  can.      The  liberated  Africans 

*  Mr.  Dougan's  Rq)ort,  p.  7. 
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were  most  injudiciously  apprenticed  for  fourteen  years,  and  some  even 
for  a  longer  time.  They  had  neither  the  motive  of  the  freeman,  nor 
that  of  the  slave-  They  could  not  legally  demand  wageii.  They  could 
Dol  legally  bo  subjected  to  the  driver.  Under  these  disadvantages  woB 
the  trial  made.     And  what  was  the  result? 

Major  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  apprenticed 
negroes  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  Manuella*  Tf»e  masfers  and 
mistresses  were  carefully  interrogated.  It  appears  from  the  schedules 
siji^ncd  by  the  Major  himself,  thai  good  characters  were  given  to  forty. 
Nine  only  appeared  to  be  idle  and  disorderly.  With  respect  to  twelve, 
no  decisive  information  was  obtained.  A  similar  enquiry  took  place 
respecting  fifty-five  apprentices  who  had  formed  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  V^enus.  Good  accounts  were  received  of  forty.  Only  six  were 
described  a^  idle  and  disorderly. 

Among  sixty-five  negroes  who  had  been  taken  from  the  Candelario, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  grossly  bad  conduct.  Fifty-seven 
received  fair  characters  for  honesty  and  industry. 

Lastly,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  wlio  had  been  on  board  of 
the  Atrcvido,  only  four  arc  characterised  as  decidedly  worthless.  Nine 
may  be  considered  aa  doublfut,  A  favourable  report  iJt  given  of  the 
remaining  ninety-seven* 

These  facts,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed  by  the 
Major  himself.  He  has  not,  it  is  true*  thought  it  necessary  to  give  us 
the  result  of  his  enquiries  in  the  Report  so  compendiously  as  we  now 
exhibit  it.  He  dwells  at  great  length  on  particular  cases  which  prove 
nothing.  He  fills  page  ai'terpage  with  the  nonsense  of  planters  who  had 
no  apprentices,  who  evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  apprentices,  and 
who,  in  general  terms,  proving  nothing  but  their  own  folly  and  male- 
volence, characterised  the  whole  race  as  idle,  disorderly,  quarrelsome, 
drunken,  greedy.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report, he 
has  not  been  able  to  spare  three  lines  for  the  simple  fact,  that  four 
fifihs  of  these  vilified  people  received  excellent  characters  from  their 
actual  employers,  from  those  who  must  have  been  best  acquainted  with 
their  disposition,  and  who  would  have  lost  most  by  their  idleness. 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  Daniel  Onabott  broke  his  wife's  nose; 
how  Penelope  Whan  whipped  a  slave  who  had  the  yaws;  how  the  Major, 
seventeen  years  ago,  went  without  his  supper  in  Ouiana  ;  how  the  arts 
and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage  till  they  were  stopped 
by  the  frozen  zone;  may  find  in  the  Report  all  this  interesting  inform- 
ation»  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  know 
that  which  Major  Moody  was  commissioned  to  ascertain^  and  which  it 
was  his  peculiar  duty  to  state,  must  turn  over  three  hundred  fuHo  pages 
of  schedules.  Tiie  Report  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  give  the  most  distant  hint  of  the  discoveries  which  they  will 
make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  Major  with  Intentional  unfairnesf. 
But  his  prejudices  really  seem  to  have  blinded  him  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  evidence  which  he  had  himself  collected*  He  hints  that  Ins  colleague 
had  privately  prepared  the  apprentices  for  the  examination,  Of  the 
justice  of  this  charge  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  when  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Dougan  shall  make  its  appearance.  But,  be  it  well  founded  or 
not,  it  cannot  affect  our  argument.  The  Major  does  not  pretend  to  in- 
sinuate that  any  arts  were  practised  with  (he  masters^  and  it  is  on  the 
testimony  of  tlie  masters  alone  that  wc  are  willing  to  rest  our  case.    In- 
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deed,  the  evidence  whicli  was  collected  by  tlie  Major  in  the  absence  of 
his  colleague,  and  which  we  must  thcrerore  sijppo*e  to  be  perfectly  pure, 
tends  to  the  same  eft'ect^  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
apprentices  have,  as  a  body,  conducted  themselves  In  a  manner  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a  knot  of  slave -owners,  forming  the  legisla- 
ture of  Tortola,  petitioned  the  government  to  remove  these  apprentices 
trom  ihe  island.  From  internal  evidence,  from  the  peculiar  cant  in 
which  the  petition  abounds,  and  from  the  sprinkling  of  bad  grammar 
which  adorns  it,  w^e  are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Major's 
own  handywork»  At  all  events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  reasons  on 
it.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Major  reasons  on  this  fact :  — 

"  Doubtless  the  legislature  of  Tortola  may  be  mistJikeD  in  their  opinions ;  but 
the  mere  Itict  of  their  agreeing  to  sign  «uch  a  petition  shows  they  really  did  think, 
that  the  luhour  of  the  African  apprentices,  when  free,  would  not  be  useful  to  theai 
or  the  colonists  gencrully.  • 

**  Antl  this  faet  uloiic*  my  Lord,  is  calculated  to  excite  important  reflections,  us 
to  the  character  of  the  free  Africans  for  indtwtry  in  West  Indian  agriculture^ 

"  I*i  it  probable  that  mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  niaa^s  skin  could 
ever  induce  aii>'  botly  of  [icoplc,  tdce  the  Tortola  petitioners,  to  make  a  request  so 
apparently  absurd,  as  tliat  of  remonng  from  their  colony  a  numerous  IkrIv  of 
Africana,  consisting  of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  if  they  were  as  willing  as  they 
were  capable  of  working,  and  increa*iing  the  value  of  the  land  now  given  to  pas- 
turage, for  want  of  cultivators  to  be  employed  therein  ?'*♦ 

We  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  observe  the  consistencj'  of  Major 
Moody.  Wheji  his  object  is*  to  prove  that  whites  and  blacks  cannot 
amalgamate  on  equal  terms,,  in  one  poh'tical  society,  he  exaggerates 
evary  circuiiistauce  which  tends  to  keep  them  asunder.  The  physical 
differences  between  the  races,  he  tells  us,  practically  defeat  benevolent 
laws.  No  act  of  parliament,  no  order  in  council,  can  surmount  the 
difficulty, t  Where  these  diiferences  exist,  tlie  principles  of  republican 
equality  are  forgotten  by  the  slrotigest  republican.  Marriage  becomea 
an  unnatural  prostitution.  The  Haytian  refuses  to  admit  the  white  to 
possess  prof^erty  within  the  sphere  of  negro  domination.  The  most 
hutnane  and  enlightened  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  discover  no 
means  of  heuehtmg  the  free  African,  but  by  sending  him  to  a  distance 
from  men  of  European  blood,  "  I  should  ill  perform  my  duty,"  says  the 
Major,  *"  if  I  suppressed  all  mentitm  of  a  physical  cause  like  this,  which 
in  practice  is  found  to  have  an  effect  so  powerful,  however  the  philan- 
thropist or  the  philosopher  may  regret  it,  and  however  it  may  be  beyond 
their  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means."  J  But,  when  it  is  de* 
sirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free  African,  this  omnipotent 
physical  cause,  this  instinct  against  which  tlie  best  and  wisest  men 
struggle  in  vain,  which  counteracts  the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the 
authority  of  law,  sinks  into  a  **  mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a 
man's  skin,"  an  idle  fancy,  whfch  never  could  induce  any  body  of  people 
to  remove  able-bodied  men  and  women  Jrom  their  counlry,  if  those  men 
and  women  were  willtni;  to  work.  Are  all  the  free  negroes  of  Nortb 
America  infirm^  or  are  they  all  unwillinj;  to  work  ?  They  live  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  to  them  the  Major'^  theory  does  not  apply.  Yet 
the  whites  are  subscribing  to  traiisport  them  to  another  country.  W'hy 
should  we  i^uppose  the  planters  of  Tortola  to  be  superior  to  feeling*^ 

•  First  Pjirt  of  Major  Moody*s  Report,  p.  125. 
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which  some  of  ihe  most  respectable  men  m  the  world  are  disposed  to 
gr{iltr}%  by  sending  thousands  of  people,  at  a  great  expense,  frotu  a 

country  greatfy  understocked  withfiands? 

It  is  true  that  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  i^ail.  The  cause  is  evident*  Tliey  could  not  legally 
be  so  employed*  The  order  in  council,  under  the  auiliority  of  which 
they  were  |iut  out  to  service,  provided  that  no  woman  should  be  em- 
ployed in  tillage.  The  blank  form  of  indenture  «ent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment contained  a  similar  rei^triction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Major,  that  these  peo* 
pie,  if  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  own  course,  would  not  have 
employed  themselves  in  agriculture.  Those  who  have  become  niastera 
of  their  time,  rarely  do  so  employ  themselves.  We  Hill  go  further. 
We  allow  that  very  (^gw  of  the  free  blacks  in  our  West  Indian  i»>lands 
will  undergo  the  drudgery  of  cultivating  the  ground.  Major  Moody 
seems  to  think  that,  when  this  is  granted,  all  his  principles  follow  of 
course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  htm.  In  order  to  prove 
that  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  entertain  a  peculiar  aversion  to 
agricultural  labour^  it  is  by  no  means  sufHcient  to  show  that  certain 
freemen,  living  In  the  torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  engage  in  agricul- 
tural labour.  It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to  show,  that 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are»  at  the  place  and  time  in  questionp 
at  least  as  high  as  those  which  can  be  obtained  by  industry  of  another 
description.  It  by  no  mean.s  follows,  that  a  man  feels  nn  insurmount- 
able dislike  to  the  business  of  setting  canes,  because  he  will  not  set 
canes  for  sixpence  a  tlay,  when  he  can  earn  a  shilling  by  making 
baskets.  W'e  might  as  well  sav,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agricul- 
tural labour,  because  Major  Mojily  prefers  making  systems  to  making 
ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  arei  it  ia  perfectly  clear  that  Major 
Moody  has  overlooked  them.  From  the  Appendix  to  his  own  Report  it 
appears,  that  in  every  West  Indian  island  the  wages  of  the  arti.^an  are 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tortola,  for  example,  a 
carpenter  earns  three  shiUings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a  cooper 
four  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  sawyer  six  shillings;  an  able-bodied  field 
Begro,  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  nine  pounds  a  year, 
about  seven-pence  a  day,  allowing  for  holidays.  And  because  a  free 
African  preft-rs  six  shillings  to  seven^pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a 
natui*al  and  invincible  aversion  to  agriculture!  —  because  he  prefers 
wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  prefers  repose  to  wealth. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major  designates  as  the 
philosophy  of  labour. 

But,  says  the  Major,  all  employments,  excepting  those  of  the  cultivator 
and  the  domestic  servant,  are  only  occasional.  There  is  little  demand 
for  the  labour  of  ilie  carpenter,  the  cooper,  and  the  sawyer.  Let  us 
suppose  the  demand  to  be  so  incredibly  small,  that  the  carpenter  can 
obtain  work  only  one  day  in  six,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the 
sawyer  one  day  in  twelve;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be 
greater  than  if  they  broke  clods  almost  daily  throuj:li  ihe  whole 
year.  Of  two  employments  which  yield  equal  wages,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  countries,  both  within  and  without  tne  tropics,  will  choose  that 
which  requires  the  least  labour.  Major  Moody  seems  throtighout  his 
Report  to  imagine,  that  people  in  the  temperate  tone  work  fur  the 
sake  of  working;  that  they  consider  labour,  not  as  an  evil  to  be  eu- 
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dured  for  the  sake  of  a  good  prodaced  by  it,  but  as  a  blessing,  from 
which  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback ;  that  they  would  rather  work 
three  days  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half-a-crown.  Tbe  case,  he 
may  he  assured,  is  by  no  means  such  as  he  supposes.  If  he  will  inake 
proper  enquiries  he  will  learn,  that,  even  where  the  thennometer  stands 
at  the  lowest,  no  man  will  choose  a  laborious  employment,  when  he  can 
obtain  equal  remuneration  with  less  trouble  in  another  line.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  this  argument;  for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  on 
Major  Moody's  own  showing,  that  the  demand  for  mechanical  industry, 
though  occasional  and  small,  is  still  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of 
an  artisan  much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  a  field  labourer. 

"  I  have  shown,'*  says  he,  "  that  the  sugar-planter  himself,  obtauimg  287  days' 
labour  on  the  very  cheapest  terms,  could  not  have  afforded  to  give  more  than 
about  9/.  per  annum  for  labourers,  and  therefore,  that  he  never  could  hope  to 
induce  any  liberated  African  to  work  steadily  for  such  wages,  when  the  liberated 
African  could  obtain  from  15/.  to  21/.  per  annum  by  the  irregular  labour  of  occa- 
sionally cutting  firewood,  grass,  or  catching  fish,  &c 

"  This  b  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  is,  the  sugar-planter, 
on  the  verj'  best  soils  in  Tortola,  could  only  afford  to  give  9/.  per  annum ;  but  in 
soils  of  average  fertility  he  could  only  afford  6/.  15«.  per  annum  to  the  labourer, 
even  if  the  planter  gave  up  all  profits  on  his  stock,  consisting  of  lands,  buildings, 
and  machinery.  If  the  liberated  negro  would  not  labour  steadily  for  91.  per 
annum,  it  is  clear  he  would  be  less  likely  to  work  for  6/.  15*.  per  annum ;  but  if 
he  did  not  work  for  less  than  that  sum,  the  planter  in  Tortola  could  obtain  no 
profit  on  stock,  and  consequently  could  have  no  motive  for  employing  any  person 
to  work  for  such  wages.  The  white  race,  being  unable  to  work,  must  in  this,  as 
in  all  similar  cases,  perish,  or  abandon  their  country-  and  property  to  the  blacks, 
who  can  work,  but  who,  as  I  have  shown,  are  not  likely  to  make  use  of  more 
voluntary  steady  exertion  than  will  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  forms  so  great  an  ingredient 
in  the  happmess  of  mankind,  whether  whites,  blacks,  or  Indians."  * 

We  really  stand  aghast  at  the  extravagance  of  a  writer  who  supposes 
that  the  principle  which  leads  a  man  to  prefer  light  labour  and  twenty- 
one  pounds,  to  hard  labour  and  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  is  a  principle 
of  which  the  operation  is  confined  to  the  torrid  zone !  But  the  matter 
may  be  put  on  a  very  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tropical 
country  in  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trades  to  field 
labour,  when  higher  advantages  are  offered  to  the  field  labourer 
than  to  the  mechanic.  He  will  then  have  done  what  he  has  not 
done  hitherto.  He  will  have  adduced  one  fact  bearing  on  the 
question. 

If  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  considering  prove  any  thing, 
they  appear  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  the  coercive  system.  The 
effect  of  that  system  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  to  produce  a  glut 
of  agricultural  labour,  and  a  scarcity  of  mechanical  dexterity.  The  dis- 
cipline of  a  plantation  may  stimulate  a  sluggish  body;  but  it  has  no 
tendency  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  certain  quantity 
of  muscular  exertion ;  but  it  does  not  encourage  that  ingenuity  which 
is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This  is  the  only  explanation  which  at  pre- 
sent occurs  to  us  of  the  enormous  price  which  skilled  labour  fetches  in 
a  country  in  which  the  cultivator  can  barely  obtain  a  subsistence.  We 
offer  it,  however,  with  diffidence,  as  the  result  of  a  very  hasty  consider- 
ation of  the  subject.  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffidence  that  we  pro- 
nounce the  whole  argument  of  the  Major  absurd.     That  he  has  con- 

♦  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  72. 
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\ineed  himself,  we  do  not  doubt.  Indeed  he  has  given  the  best  proof 
of  sincerity:  for  he  has  acted  up  to  hfs  theory;  and  left  us,  wc  must 
confess,  In  some  doubt  whether  to  admire  htm  more  as  an  active  or  as  a 
speculative  politician. 

Many  of  the  African  apprentices  emigrated  from  Tortola  to  the 
Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  some  with  the  consent  of  their  mastcrf}| 
and  others  without  it*  Why  they  did  so,  i^  evident  from  the  account 
which  the  Major  himself  gives.  The  wages  were  higher  in  St.  Thomas 
than  in  Tortola.  But  such  theorists  a:}  the  Major  are  subject  to  iliu- 
stons  as  strange  as  those  which  haunted  Don  Quixote*  To  the  visionary 
knight  every  inn  was  a  castle,  every  ass  a  charger,  and  every  basin  a 
hehnet.  To  the  Major  every  fact,  though  explicable  on  ten  thousand 
obvious  suppositions^  is  a  confirmation  of  \m  darling  hypothesis.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  opinions,  and  of  hi«  consequent 
measures :  — 

"  The  occupations  followed  by  the  apprentices  in  the  Danish  inland  of  St,  Tho- 
miiR,  on  these  occaiiions^  wctc  generally  the  irrccular  and  oecajtional  imhistr}  of 
porters,  serxants  on  boartl  vessels^  &c,,  in  which  they  often  got  comparaf ivcly 
nigh  wiige»,  which  enuhlifd  them  to  work  for  money  at  one  time  in  order  to  live, 
without  working  for  a  lonj^cr  or  shorter  [>eriod  ;  such  u  mode  of  existence  toeing 
more  agreeable  to  them  than  stcatJy  and  regular  industry  afibrding  employment 
during  the  whole  year. 

*'  From  this  irregular  application  to  certain  kinds  of  labour  and  dislike  to  that 
of  agricuhiu-e,  it  was  my  wish  to  turn  the  uttcntitm  of  the  African  apfirentices ; 
and  therefore  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  their  running  away  to  the  Diini*ih  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  or  bein^f  sent  tnt-re.  His  Excellency  Gt»vemor  Van  8cholton 
afforifed  me  every  facihty  in  remoxinjj;  tlicni ;  Uut  lliey  »ioon  returned  again,  as  the 
proximity  of  the  islands,  untl  the  frequent  intercourse,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
prevent  those  Africans  from  f^oing  who  might  wish  it,  eitlier  from  the  severe 
treatnient  of  their  employer,  or  tlieir  own  wish  to  be  masters  o(  their  time.  It 
will  also  be  scca  that  in  hi.  Thomas  they  were  liable  to  be  taken  up  and  sold  as 
slaves,  an  was  actually  the  case  with  one  apprentice.  It  is  not  undeserving  of 
remark,  that  not  one  of  the  apprentices  who  ihiLs  withdrew  tHemselvea  from  Tor- 
tola  ever  hired  themselves  to  agricidtund  labour  for  any  fixed  period. 

"  The  occasional  hij^h  wages  in  irregular  kinds  of  industry,  however  uncertain, 
appear  to  have  pleased  them  better  than  the  permanent  rewartls  procured  by  an 
emplo\inent  less  exposed  to  uncertainty,  but  which  rcquireil  a  steady  exertion.**  • 

What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labour  were  in  Tortola, 
we  have  seen*  The  planter  would  have  iVmnd  it  ruinous  on  most  estates 
to  give  more  than  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings  a  year,  or  about  four-pence 
a  day.  Unless,  therefore,  they  were  much  higher  in  8t.  Thomas,  it  is 
surely  not  exiraordinary  that  they  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to 
quit  the  employments  to  which,  not  by  their  own  choice,  but  by  the 
orders  of  the  government,  they  had  been  trained,  for  a  pursuit  uncon- 
genial to  all  their  habits.  How  of\en  is  tt  that  an  Englishman,  who  has 
served  hrs  apprenticeship  to  an  artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultural 
labour  when  he  can  find  work  in  his  own  line? 

But  we  wHI  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  condemning  people  for  preferring 
high  wages  witli  little  labour,  to  low  wages  with  severe  labour.  We 
have  other  objections  to  make.  The  Major  has  told  us  tliat  the  African 
apprentices  could  not  legally  be  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  island 
of  Tortola,  If  so,  we  wish  to  know  how  their  dislike  of  agricultural 
labour  could  be  their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola;  or  how,  by  bringing 
them  back  to  Tortulaj  he  could  improve  their  habiu  in  thai  respect? 
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To  bring  a  man  by  main  force  from  a  residence  which  he  likes,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  an  employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for 
fear  that  he  may  possibly  be  made  a  slave,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat 
curious  proceeding,  and  deserves  notice,  as  being  the  only  indication  of 
zeal  for  liberty  which  the  Major  appears  to  have  betrayed  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  mission. 

The  Major  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself  to  recover 
those  apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the  consent  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  rest,  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been 
equally  absurd  and  mischievous.  He  repeatedly  tells  us  that  Tortola 
is  a  poor  island.^  It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  babit 
of  asking  the  masters  and  mistresses,  whether  their  apprentices,  after 
the  term  of  service  should  have  expired,  would  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  some  most  respectable  and  industrious  worknoen, 
the  answer  was,  that  they  possessed  all  the  qualifications  which  would 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood;  but  that  Tortola  was  too  poor  to 
afford  them  an  adequate  field ;  and  this  was  evidently  the  cause  which 
induced  so  many  to  transport  themselves  to  St.  Thomas.  Of  all  the 
innumerable  instances  in  which  public  functionaries  have  exposed  their 
ignorance  by  officiously  meddling  with  matters  of  which  individuals  ought 
to  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  remember  none  more  conspicuous 
than  that  which  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded  against  himseln 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  and  indeed  of  the  free 
blacks  generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.     These  are  words  of  which 
Major  Moody  is  particularly  fond,  and  which  he  generally  honours  with 
Italics.    We  have,  throughout  this  article,  taken  the  facts  as  he  states 
them,  and  contented  ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  infer- 
ences.   We  shall  do  so  now.     We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do  not 
work  so  steadily  as  the  slaves,  or  as  the  labourers  in  many  other  coun- 
tries.    But  how  does  Major  Moody  connect  this  unsteadiness  with  the 
climate  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  universal  effect  of  an  advance  in 
wages,  an  effect  not  confined  to  tropical  countries,  but  daily  and  hourly 
witnessed  in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders.    Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English  manufacturer  can  provide 
himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  has  rendered  necessary  to  his 
comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  that  he  can  earn  ten  shillings  a 
week  by  working  steadily  twelve  hours  a  day.    In  that  case,  he  probably 
will  work  twelve  hours  a  day.     But  let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of  bis 
labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.  Will  he  still  continue  to  work  twelve  hours 
a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  trebling  his  present  enjoyments,  or  of  laying 
up  a  hoard  against  bad  times  ?  Notoriously  not.     He  will  perhaps  work 
four  days  in  the  week,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than 
thatwhich  he  formerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he  might  obtain 
if  he  chose  to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured.     When  the  wages  of  the 
.workman  rise,  he  every  where  takes  out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
some  portion  of  the  rise  in  the  form  of  repose.     This  is  the  real  ex- 
planation of  that  unsteadiness  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much — 
an  unsteadiness  which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has  ever  talked 
with  an  English  hianufacturer,  or  ever  heard  the  name  of  Saint  Monday. 
It  appears  by  his  own  report,  that  a  negro  slave  works  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of  Tortola,  and  receives 
what  is  equivalent  to  something  less  than  half-a-crown  in  return.     But 
he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  becomes  his  own  master;  and  then  he  finds 
that  by  cuttmg  firewood,  an  employment  which  requires  no  great  skill, 
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he  can  earn  eight  sliilHugs  and  four-pence  a  week-  By  working  every 
other  day  he  can  procure  better  tWd  and  better  clothes  titan  ever  he 
had  before.  In  no  country  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a 
labourer  under  such  circumstances  work  steadily.  The  Major  con- 
siders Jt  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  that  these 
people  lay  up  little  against  seiiijous  of  sickness  and  distress — as  if  this 
were  not  almost  universally  the  caue  anaong  the  far  more  intelligent 
population  of  England  —  as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans 
thronging  to  the  alehouse  when  wages  are  hightand  to  the  pawnbrokers 
shop  when  they  are  low — as  if  we  were  not  annually  raising  millions,  in 
order  to  save  the  working  classes  from  the  misery  which  otherwii^e  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  own  Improvidence. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence.  TJie  question 
before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that  men  all  over  the  world 
should  labour  more  steadily  ihim  they  now  do ;  but  whether  the  laws 
which  regulate  labour  within  the  tropics  differ  from  those  which  are  in 
operation  elsewhere*  This  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  settled, 
merely  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  different  places.  By 
pursumg  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a  separate  law  of  labour 
for  every  country,  and  for  every  trade  in  every  country*  The  free 
African  does  not  work  so  steadily  as  the  Englishman.  But  the  wild 
Indian,  by  the  Major's  own  account,  works  still  less  steadily  than  the 
African.  The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other  band,  works  more  steadily 
than  the  Englishman.  In  tins  island,  the  industry  of  the  porter  or  the 
waterman  is  less  steady  than  the  industry  of  the  ploughman.  But  the 
great  general  principle  is  the  same  in  alL  All  will  work  extremely  liard 
rather  than  miss  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  habituated  ;  and 
all,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed  comforts  with 
less  than  their  accustomed  labour,  will  not  work  so  hard  as  they  formerly 
worked,  merely  to  increase  them.  The  real  point  to  be  ascertained, 
therefore,  is,  whether  the  free  African  is  content  to  miss  his  usual  enjoy- 
ments, not  whether  he  works  steadily  or  not;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  work  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Englishman  as  ir- 
reguJarly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done  without  any  diminution  of 
comforts.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  passage  in  the  whole 
Report,  that  the  free  Blacks  are  retrograding  in  their  mode  of  living.  It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  workt  however  irregular,  does  in  fact 
enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than  they  ever  did  as  slaves.  The 
unsteadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they  are  accused,  tf  it  be  an  argument 
for  coercing  them,  is  eqxially  an  argument  for  coercing  the  spinners  of 
Manchester  and  the  grinders  of  Shelheld. 

The  next  case  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  of  the  native  Indians 
within  the  tropics.  That  these  savages  have  a  great  aversion  to  steady 
labour,  and  that  they  have  made  scarcely  any  advances  towards  civl* 
lisation,  we  readily  admit.  Major  Moody  speaks  on  this  subject  with 
authority  ;  for  it  seems  that,  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they 
forgot  to  boil  the  pot  for  hitn,  and  put  him  off  with  a  speech,  which  he 
has  reported  at  length,  instead  of  a  ineai**  !le»  as  usual,  attributes  their 
habits  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  But  let  us  consider  that  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  with  much  greater  advantages,  live  in  the  same 
manner.  A  most  enlightened  and  prosperous  community  has  arisen  in 
their  vicinity.     Many  benevolent  men  have  attempted  to  correct  their 
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roving  propensities,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  those  comforts 
which  industry  alone  can  procure.  They  still  obstinately  adhere  to 
their  old  mode  of  life.  The  independence,  the  strong  excitement,  the 
occasional  periods  of  intense  exertion,  the  long  intervals  of  repose,  have 
become  delightful  and  almost  necessary  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  for  any  length  of  time*  are 
strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that  state  of  society,  and 
even  by  its  sufferings  and  hazards.  Among  ourselves,  the  Gipsy  race, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  hat 
lived  for  centuries  in  a  similar  manner.  Those  singular  outcasts  have 
been  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  great  works  of  human  labour* 
The  advantages  of  industry  were  forced  upon  their  notice.  The  roads 
on  which  they  travelled,  the  hedges  under  which  they  rested,  the  hen- 
roosts which  furnished  their  repast,  the  silver  which  crossed  their 
palms  —  all  must  have  constantly  reminded  them  of  the  conveniences 
and  luxunes  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  steady  exertion.  They  were 
persecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  whipped  for  vagrants,  impri* 
soned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.  The  severest  laws  were  enacted 
against  them*  To  consort  with  them  was  long  a  capital  ofience.  Yet  a 
remnant  of  the  race  still  preserves  its  peculiar  language  and  manners-— 
still  prefers  a  tattered  tent  and  a  chance-meal  of  carrion  to  a  warm 
house  and  a  comfortable  dinner.  If  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropics,  the  habits  of  the 
Mohawks  and  Gipsies  will  equally  prove,  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
temperate  zone.  The  heat  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found 
alike  in  the  coldest  and  in  the  hottest  countries. 

Major  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settlements  near 
Surinam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed  by  slaves,  who  fled  from 
the  plantations  on  the  coast,  about  the  year  1667*  The  society  was, 
during  the  following  century,  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh 
reinforcements  of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now 
been  for  many  years  stopped.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  these  people 
were  long  contented  with  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that  little  of  steady 
agricultural  industry  has  ever  existed  amongst  them.  The  Major  again 
recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  better  explanation 
may  be  given  in  one  word,  insecurity.  During  about  one  hundred 
years,  the  Maroons  were  absolutely  run  down  like  mad  dogs.  It  appears 
from  the  work  of  Captain  Stedman,  to  which  the  Major  himself  alludes, 
that  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  were  hung  up  by  hooks 
thrust  into  their  ribs,  torn  to  pieces  on  the  rack,  or  roasted  on  slow  fires. 
They  attempted  to  avoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  changing,  and  care* 
fully  concealing  their  residence.  The  accidental  crowmg.of  a  cock, 
had  brought  destruction  on  a  whole  tribe.  That  a  people  thus 
situated  should  labour  to  acquire  property  which  they  could  not  en« 
joy — that  they  should  engage  in  employments  which  would  necessarily 
attach  them  to  a  particular  spot,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits 
necessarily  became  irregular  and  ferocious.  They  plundered  the 
colony  —  they  plundered  each  oth^r  —  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  only  productions  of  the  earth  which  they  cultivated,  were 
such  as  could  be  speedily  reared,  and  easily  concealed.  But  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  these  tribes  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  secu- 
rity; and  from  the  statement  of  Major  Moody,  who  has  himself  visited 
that  country,  and  who,  though  a  wretched  logician,  is  an  unexception- 
able witness,  it  appears^  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  civilisation ; 
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that  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of  new  want€»  and  a  rdtsh  for  new  plea* 
sures  ;  that  agriculture  has  taken  a  more  regular  form  ;  «rul  that  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  savage  hfe  are  disappearing  together. 

**  The  young  men  amonp  the  Maroons  ackiiowletl^eJ,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
chief»  hatl  hccoine  much  helttrr,  in  respect  of  not  interibint;  ^ith  the  wive«  of 
otliers^  and  that  every  IhkI>  now  couUl  huve  his  own  wife*  ..... 

"  I  oli^iTveil,  timt  they  h:i(l  mioptcti  the  system  of  sumeiiines  domesticating 
wild  uiiiiiuxLs,  iiod  rearing  those  iilrcndy  liomeitticated  for  fouJ  ;  that  instead  of 
alwayji  iHJiicanin;;  their  meats  hkc  the  Iiulian»»  thev  now  ollcn  naed  salt  when 
they  could  get  it ;  and,  finally,  that  instead  of  Jcpenduig  on  the  forciits  for  ^its, 
or  ciiltivatini;  roots  which  were  soon  reaped,  and  could  efisily  be  concealed,  they 
had  generally  adopted  the  banana  nnd  plantain  as  a  food,  which  requires  aLx>ut 
twelve  months  to  produce  its  fruits,  and  the  tree  obtains  a  considerable  hei§^ht. .. . 

"  I  also  found,  that  a  certain  degree  of  occasional  industry  had  taken  place 
among  the  Maroons.  Some  of  tliet>e  young  men  hud  devoted  a  few  day^i  in  tlie 
year  to  cutting  down  trees  which  nature  hud  planted.  Froui  such  occaaional 
labour  they  were  enabled  to  procure  ^uery  for  a  favourite  female,  a  better  gun,  or 
a  new  axe.'*  • 

Surely  this  statement  is  moj^t  encouraging.  No  sooner  was  security 
given  to  these  Maroons,  than  improvement  commenced.  A  single  ge- 
neration has  sufficed  to  change  these  hunters  into  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  to  teach  I  hem  the  use  of  domestic  animals,  to  awaken  among 
them  a  taiste  for  the  luxuries  attd  distinctions  of  polished  societief. 
That  their  labour  is  still  only  occasional  we  grant.  But  this,  we  cannot 
too  often  repeat,  is  not  the  question.  If  occasional  labour  will  supply 
the  iidiabitant  of  the  temporate  zone  with  comforts  greater  than  those  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  he  will  labour  only  occasionally.  These  negroes 
are  not  only  willing  to  work  rather  than  forego  their  usual  comibrt«, 
but  are  also  willing  to  make  some  addition  to  their  labour,  for  the  sake 
of  bome  addition  to  their  comforts.  Notliing  more  can  be  said  for  the 
labourers  of  any  country.  The  principle  which  has  made  England  and 
Holland  what  they  are,  is  evidently  at  work  in  the  thickets  of  Surinam, 

That  the  habits  of  the  fugitives  were  altogether  idle  and  irregular  till 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  How  much  of 
regular  industry  was  formerly  to  be  found  among  the  outlawed  moss- 
troopers of  our  border,  or  in  the  proscribed  clan  of  the  Macgregors? 
Down  to  a  very  late  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  people  was  as 
averse  to  steady  industry  as  any  tribe  of  Maroons.  In  the  year  J 698, 
Fletcher  of  Saitoun  called  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
this  horrible  evil.  **  Tliis  country,"  says  he,  '*  has  always  swarmed  with 
such  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds  as  no  laws  could  ever  restrain.  There 
are  nt  this  day  In  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from 
door  to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  to  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever 
discover  or  be  informed  which  way  one  In  a  hundred  of  these  wretches 
died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized."  He  advises  the  government  to 
set  them  to  work  :  but  he  strongly  represents  the  difllculty  of  such  an 
undertaking,  "  Tliat  sort  of  people  is  »o  desperately  wicked,  such 
enemies  of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud  in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which  they  will  be 
sure  to  call  slavery,  that,  unless  prevented  by  the  utmost  industry  and 
diligence,  upon  the  first  publication  of  any  orders  for  putting  in  exe- 
cution isuch  a  design,  they  will  ratlier  die  with  hunger  In  caves  and 
dens,  and  murder  their  young  children."     Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest, 

•  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Keport,  pages  49,  50.  52, 
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I  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.     He  cited  those  texts  with  which  the 

L controversies  of  our  own  times  have  rendered  us  so  familiar.     Finally, 

the  proposed  to  convert  the  tower  classes  into  domestic  bondsmen.     His 

^uments  were  at  least  as  plausible  as  those  of  Major  Moody.     But 

'  signally  has  the  event  refuted  them  !    Slavery  was  not  established  in 

llfScotland.     On  the  contrary,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  there 
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f  labourer.    Could  Fletchernow  revisit  Scotland,  he  would  find  a  country 

fciwhich  might  well  bear  a  comparison  with  his  favourite  Holland. 

The  history  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam  appears  to  us  strictly  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  In  both  cases  insecurtty 
jiroduced  idleness.  In  both  security  produce.^  industry.  The  Africati 
community,  indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  far  more  bar- 
barous than  any  part  of  the  Scotch  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn 
of  authentic  history.  Not  one  of  the  fugitives  had  ever  been  taught  to 
read  and  write.  The  traces  of  civilisation  which  they  brought  from 
the  colony  were  very  slight,  and  were  soon  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a 
lawless  and  perilous  life.  Of  late,  however,  their  progress  has  been 
rapid.  Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  we  entertain  a  strong  hope 
that  they  will  soon  form  a  flourishing  and  respectable  society.  At  all 
evenrsfwe  are  sure  that  their  condition  affords  no  ground  for  believing 
that  the  labourer,  within  the  tropics,  acts  on  principles  different  from 
those  which  regulate  his  conduct  elsewhere. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Hayti,  a  case  on  which  Major  Moody 
and  his  disciples  place  the  strongest  reliance-  The  Report  tells  us,  thai 
Toussaint,  Cnristophe,  and  Boyer,  have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel 
the  free  negroes  of  that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture  — 
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that  exportation  has  dirainiihed  —  that  the  cjuantity  of  coffee  now  pro- 
dixced  IS  much  smaller  than  that  which  was  grown  under  the  French 
government  —  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  abandoned  —  that  the 
Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  export  that  article*  but  have  begun 
to  import  it  —  that  the  men  indulge  themselves  In  repose,  and  force  the 
women  to  work  for  them  ;  and,  tinally,  that  this  dislike  of  labour  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  heat  of  the  ctimatCi  and  can  be  subdued  only 
by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proofs  which  the 
Major  brings  refute  each  other,  if,  as  he  states,  the  Haytians  are 
coerced,  and  have  been  coerced  during  the  last  thirty  years*  their  idle* 
ness  may  be  an  excellent  argument  against  slavery,  but  can  be  no  argu- 
ment against  liberty.  If  it  be  said  that  the  coercion  employed  in  Hayti 
is  not  sufficiently  severe,  we  answer  thus: — -We  never  denied,  that  of 
two  kindsi  of  coercion,  the  more  severe  is  likely  to  be  the  more  efficient- 
Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only  by  two  motives,  hope  and  fear;  the 
former  is  the  motive  of  the  free  labourer,  the  fatter  of  the  slave.  We 
hold  that,  in  the  long  run,  hope  will  answer  best.  But  we  arc  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimutate  industry  more  power- 
fully than  a  weak  fear.  The  case  of  Hayti,  therefore,  can  at  most  only 
prove  that  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose  better  than  lenient  slavery. 
It  can  prove  nothing  for  slavery  against  freedom.  But  the  Major  is 
not  entitled  to  use  two  contradictory  arguments.  One  or  the  other 
he  must  abandon.  If  he  chooses  to  reason  oti  the  decrees  of  Toussaint 
and  Christophe,  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  the  decrease  of  production. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idleness  of  the  Haytians,  he 
must  admit  their  liberty.  If  they  are  not  free,  their  idleness  can  be  no 
argument  agaitfcst  freedom. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  expose  the  inconsistency  of  the  Major. 
We  will  take  both  suppositions  successively,  and  show  that  neither  of 
them  can  affect  the  present  cjuestion. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  established  in 
Hayti.  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that  this  fact,  if  admitted,  is  suf- 
ficient to  decide  the  controversy. 

*'  Tlie  annexed  rc^nilations,**  says  he,  "  of  Toti^Jiaint.  DcHfoiirineaii,  and  Thpis- 
tophc,  as  well  as  thr>se  of  President  Boyer,  intemled  for  people  in  circumstances 
Bunilar  to  those  of  the  litieniteil  Africans,  apixrar  to  prove  practically  that  some 
such  measures  are  nece.H!«ary  as  those  which  I  have  »unTnitti^d  us  the  rt^sidt  ot*  my 
own  [>erBonal  obfictrvatJon  and  experience,  in  the  control  of  human  labour  in  dif- 
ferent dimes,  and  under  various  circuinstancc^s.**  • 

We  must  altogether  dii^sent  from  this  doctrine*  It  does  not  appear 
to  us  quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which  every  government  may 
choose  to  make  is  necessarily  a  wise  law.  W^e  have  sometimes  been 
inclined  to  suspect  that,  even  in  this  enlightened  country,  legislators 
have  interfered  in  matters  which  should  have  been  left  to  take  their  own 
course.  An  English  parliament  formerly  thought  Ht  to  limit  the  wages 
of  labour.  This  proceeding  does  not  perfectly  satisfy  uSf  that  wages 
had  previously  been  higher  than  they  should  have  been.  Elizabeth, 
unquestionably  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  governed  England* 
passed  those  laws  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  which»  though  in  seeming 
and  intention  most  humane,  have  produced  more  evil  than  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  Nero  and  Maximin.     We  have  just  seen  that,  at  the  close  of 
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the  seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and  enlightened  Scotch 
gentleman  thought  slavery  the  only  cure  for  the  maladies  of  his  country. 
Cbristophe  was  not  destitute  of  talents.  Toussaint  was  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  unblemished  integrity,  a  brave  soldier,  and  in  many  respects 
a  wise  statesman.  But  both  these  men  had  been  slaves.  Both  were 
ignorant  of  history  and  political  economy.  That  idleness  and  disorders 
should  follow  a  general  civil  war,  was  perfectly  natural.  That  rulers, 
accustomed  to  a  system  of  compulsory  labour,  should  think  such  a  system 
the  only  cure  for  those  evils,  is  equally  natural.  But  what  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  such  circumstances  ? 

The  negligence  with  which  Major  Moody  has  arranged  his  Appendix 
is  most  extraordinary.  He  has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  given  us  no 
copy  of  the  decree  of  Toussaint  in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of 
the  decree  of  Cbristophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  he  repeatedly  men- 
tions it  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  has  seen  it.  Our  readers 
are  probably  aware,  that  the  decree  of  Toussaint,  or  rather  the  Major's 
translation  of  it,  was  retouched  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica, 
docked  of  the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have 
betrayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  by  the  Assembly  to  England,  as  a  new 
law  of  President  Boyer.  This  forgery,  the  silliest  and  most  impudent 
that  has  been  attempted  within  our  remembrance,  was  at  once  exposed. 
The  real  decree,  if  there  be  such  a  decree,  is  not  yet  before  the  public 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  time  of  such  extreme  con- 
fusion, that  even  if  we  were  to  admit  its  expediency,  which  we  are  very 
far  from  doing,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  draw  any  general  conclusion 
from  it.  All  the  reasonings  which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree 
of  Cbristophe  may  be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer  —  that  decree  lays 
at  least  as  many  restraints  on  the  capitalist  as  on  the  labourer.  It  directs 
him  to  provide  machinery  and  mills.  It  limits  the  amount  of  his  live 
stock.  It  prescribes  the  circumstances  under  which  he  may  form  new 
plantations  of  coffee.  It  enjoins  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  press  his 
canes  and  to  clean  his  cotton.  The  Major  reasons  thus :  Cbristophe 
compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.  Hence  it  follows,  that  men  who 
live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate  the  soil  steadily  without  compul- 
sion. We  may  surely  say,  with  equal  justice,  Cbristophe  prescribed 
the  manner  in  which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  his  capital.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  climate  cannot  judge 
of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  his  concerns  out  of  his  hands.  If  the  Major  will  not  adopt  this 
conclusion,  he  must  abandon  his  own.  All  our  readers  will  admit,  that 
a  prince  who  could  lay  the  capitalist  under  such  restrictions  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  political  science, 
and  prone  to  interfere  in  cases  where  legislative  interference  is  foolish 
and  pernicious.  What  conclusion,  then,  can  be  justly  drawn  from  the 
restraints  imposed  by  such  a  ruler  on  the  freedom  of  the  peasant  ? 

We  have  thus  disposed  of  the  first  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  Hay- 
tians  are  coerced.  We  will  proceed  to  the  second.  Let  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  Haytians  are  not  coerced.  In  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do 
not  export  as  much  as  formerly,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
do  not  work  as  much  as  formerly  ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  work  as  moch 
as  formerly,  it  still  will  not  follow  that  their  idleness  proceeds  from  phy- 
sical causes,  or  forms  any  exception  to  the  general  principles  which 
regulate  labour. 

The  first  great  cause  which  depresses  the  industry  of  the  Hay  tianSi  is 
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the  necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  costly  establishments.  All 
who,  since  the  expuUion  of  the  French,  have  governed  that  countrvi  have 
wisely  and  honourably  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  independcncCi  Large  armies  have  been  kept  up,  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  has  consequently  been  supported  hi  an 
unproductive  employment;  and  a  heavy  burden  has  been  laid  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  rest.  Major  Moody  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the 
narrative  of  a  moat  respectable  and  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewey :  — 

**  Throughout  the  island  the  women  perform  the  principal  part  of  the  hil>our  in 

the  held  and  in  the  house I  was  oHen  moved  with  pity  for  their  lot-,  thougjb 

I  rejoiced  that  the  burden  wis  now  voluntary,  and  iidniiretl  the  spirit  of  women 
^*ho  couid  so  TL-adily  peHbrm  the  work  of  the  men,  that  the  men  may  be  employed 
hi  the  defence  and  preservation  of  their  tit>erdes." 

The  Major  pounces  on  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but,  with  the 
amiable  condescension  of  a  superior  nature,  gently  corrects  his  in- 
ferences. 

"  That  Mr.  Dewey,  and  pious  riersonH  Like  him,  do  state  the  facts  which  he  ob- 
served correctly,  I  ajti  quite  eonvinci?*! ;  hut  when  he,,  and  tho^e  who  reason  in  his 
manner,  assign  causes  ns  solely  producing  the  effect,  it  is  then  that  error  glides 
into  their  utatemeuts."  • 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seems  to  be,  that 
all  pious  persons  state  correctly  such  facts  as  Mr.  Dewey  has  observed: 
but  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Dewey  must  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men, 
if  he  is  not  grateful  for  such  compliments.  Indeed,  the  style  which  the 
Major  always  adopts  towards  philanthropists  re  minds  us  of  Dogberry 
patting  Verges  on  the  back: — **  A  good  old  man,  Sir!  He  will  be 
talking.  Well  said,  i'  faith,  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse^ 
one  must  ride  behind.  An  honest  souJ,  i*  faith,  as  ever  broke  bread* 
But  God  is  to  be  worshipped.  All  men  are  not  alike."  But  we  must 
go  on  with  the  argument  of  our  philosophical  commissioner. 

•*  Any  person  who  has  travelled  aniouja:  people  in  a  backward  state  of  know- 
ledge and  social  civilisation,  people  who  never  expericncctl  what  slaver^'  was,  muait 
have  observed^  as  I  hnve  done,  that  the  burden  of  agricultural  laboiu*  is  generally 
ioi[iosed  on  the  females,  by  the  arbitrary  power  exercised  over  them  by  the 
males 

•*  Whilst  an  examination  into  the  actual  population  of  Haytx,  and  the  real  num- 
ber of  the  males  actually  withdrawn  from  agricultural  pursuits  for  those  of  military 
service,  «t  the  time  Mr.  Dewey  made  his  observations,  would  show,  that,  though 
the  cause  assigned  by  him  might  have  some  effect,  (kat,  in  point  of  lact,  a  more 
powfsritil  influence  would  protmbly  be  found  in  the  action  of  causes  sprininng  from 
a  diiierent  source  t/ian  thai  a»stgned  by  him  as  the  true  cause ;  and  whikt  these 
other  powerful  causes  are  lei\  in  action,  little  practical  good  is  effected  by  th# 
removal  of  u  minor  influence."  \ 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of  this  headiest 
and  endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  allowance  of  ihats  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  a  nominative  case  and  a  verb  :  —  those  who  study 
the  works  of  the  Major  must  take  such  grammar  as  they  can  get,  and 
be  thankful.  But,  does  he  advance  any  reason,  or  tlie  shadow  of  any 
reason,  for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  formed  by  a  man  whose  honesty 
he  acknowledges,  on  a  point  on  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  mis- 
taken ?  No  man  of  common  sense  can  five  three  days  in  a  country  with- 
out finding  out,  whether  it  is  by  idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the 
males  are  prevented  from  working.    But  Major  Moody  reasons  thus:  — 


*  Swond  Put  of  Major  Mood/s  Heport,  p.  38. 


f  Ibid.  p.  39* 
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Savages,  from  their  propensity  to  indolence,  make  their  women  work  for 
them.  The  Haytians  make  their  women  work  for  them ;  therefore  the 
Haytians  are  indolent  savages; — an  exquisite  specimen  of  syllogistic 
reasoning  !  Horses  are  quadrupeds  :  but  a  pig  is  a  quadruped ;  there- 
fore a  pig  is  a  horse.  The  dullest  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  an  argal. 

The  Major  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  civilised  and 
industrious  nations,  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  Hayti 
have  compelled  the  women  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour.  History 
abounds  with  such  instances.  When,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Prussians 
rose  against  the  French,  almost  the  whole  harvest  of  Silesia  and  Upper 
Saxony  was  gathered  in  by  females.  The  conscriptions  of  Bonaparte 
frequently  produced  the  same  effect.  The  Major  says,  indeed,  or  rather 
we,  endowing  his  purposes  with  Syntax,  say  for  him,  that  if  the  num- 
bers of  the  Haytian  people  and  of  the  Haytian  army  were  ascertained, 
the  causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Dewey  would  be  found  to  have  produced 
only  part  of  the  effect.  But  what  evidence  does  he  offer?  Where  are 
his  facts  and  his  reasonings  on  these  facts  ?  Does  he  know  what  the 
population  of  Hayti  may  be  ?  Does  he  know  how  large  its  army  may  be  ? 
If  he  knows,  why  does  he  not  tell  us  ?  If  he  does  not  know,  how  can  he 
tell  what  might  be  the  result  of  an  examination  into  those  particulars  ? 
It  is  something  too  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries  to  demon- 
strate, never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  his  own  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
reasoning,  should  expect  to  be  implicitly  believed,  when  he  merely 
dogmatises. 

We  grant,  that  the  Haytians  do  not  rear  any  great  quantity  of  sugar. 
But  can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  they  are 
averse  to  the  labour  necessary  for  that  purpose  ?  When  capital  is  with- 
drawn from  a  particular  trade,  a  political  economist  is  commonly  in- 
clined to  suspect,  that  the  profits  are  smaller  than  those  which  may  be 
obtained  in  other  lines  of  business.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the 
profits  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  yields  are,  in  all  our  West  Indian 
islands,  extremely  low ;  that  the  busmess  is  carried  on  only  because  a 
large  quantity  of  capital  has  already  been  fixed  in  forms  useless  for 
every  other  purpose ;  and  that,  if  this  fixed  capital  were  to  be  suddenly 
destroyed,  no  fresh  investment  would  take  place.  A  man  who  has  pur- 
chased, a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particular 
manufacture  will  not  necessarily  cnange  his  business  because  he  finds 
that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  those  which  he  might  obtain  elsewhere. 
He  will  generally  prefer  a  small  profit  to  a  dead  loss,  and  rather  take 
two  per  cent,  upon  his  first  investment  than  let  that  investment  perish 
altogether,  suffer  his  machinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remams  of 
his  fortune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  might  make  five  per  cent.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
Jamaica  and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  Most  of  the  fixed  capital 
jiecessary  for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  by  the  war  which  followed 
the  liberation  of  the  negroes.  The  machinery  which  remained  was  em- 
ployed as  formerly.  But  it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.  This 
at  once  explains  the  gradual  decrease  of  production.  A  similar  decrease, 
from  similar  causes,  is  taking  place  in  our  oldest  colonies.  But  let  us 
even  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  likely,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  flourish  in  Hayti,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered 
what  security  capital  invested  in  that  business  would  have  enjoyed.    A 
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bort  time  back  it  seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  France  would 
aesert  her  rights  to  the  sovereignly  of  the  island  by  arms*  In  the  year 
181 4',  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  entertained.  A  murderous  and 
devastating  war,  a  war  in  which  cjuarter  would  neither  have  been  given 
nor  taken,  was  to  be  expected*  The  plan  of  defence  which  the  rulers 
of  Hayti  contemplated  was  suited  to  so  terrible  a  crisis.  It  was  in- 
tended to  turn  the  coast  into  a  desert,  to  set  tire  to  the  buildings,  to  fall 
back  on  the  interior  fastnesses  of  the  countr}s  and  by  constant  skir- 
mishes, by  hunger,  and  by  the  eflectH  of  a  climate  so  fatal  to  Europeans^ 
to  wear  out  the  invading  army.  This  design  was  avowed  by  the 
government  in  publications  which  have  found  their  way  to  England. 
It  was  justified  by  circum.stunces,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of 
success.  But  it  ts  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  emer* 
gency  would  alone  have  deferred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  his  pro- 
perty in  the  extensive  and  valuable  machinery  necessary  to  a  sugar- 
planter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported 
from  Ilayti.  But  the  cause  of  the  diminution  is  obvious.  The  taxes 
on  that  article  are  exorbitantiy  liigh.  The  territorial  impost  raised  on 
the  plantation,  and  the  customs  which  must  be  paid  previous  to  export* 
ation,  make  up  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  If  the 
Haytians  are  to  be  free,  they  nvuf^t  have  an  army.  If  they  are  to  have 
an  army,  they  must  raise  money ;  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  best 
way  of  raising  it.  But  it  is  evidently  imposjsible  that  a  commodity  thus 
burdened  can  maintain  a  competition  with  the  produce  of  countries 
where  no  taxes  exisL 

We  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Haytians 
may  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,  not  from  idle- 
ness, but  from  prudence  ;  tluit  they  may  have  been  as  industriously 
employed  as  their  enslaved  ancestors,  though  in  a  different  manner. 
All  the  testimony  which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  tends  to 
prove  that  they  are  at  least  Industrious  enough  to  live  comfortably,  and 
multiply  rapidly  under  the  weiglit  of  a  very  heavy  taxation. 

We  have  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Huyti  does  not 
necessarily  prove  a  decrease  tn  the  industry  of  ihe  people.  But  we 
alsomainlaini  that,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  Haytians  work  less 
steadily  than  formerly,  iMajor  Moody  has  no  rrght  to  attribute  that  cir- 
cumstance to  the  influence  of  climate*  Hh  error  in  this  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  his  work  proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  habits 
of  labourers  in  the  temperate  zone*  What  tliose  habits  are,  we  have 
already  stated.  If  an  English  labourer,  who  has  hitherto  been  unable 
to  obtain  tlie  enjoyments  to  which  he  is  accustomed  without  working 
three  hundred  days  a  year,  should  tind  himself  able  to  obtain  those 
enjoyments  by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he  wilt  not  continue  to 
work  three  hundred  days  a  year.  He  will  make  some  addition  to  his 
pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exertions.  He  will  probably 
work  only  on  the  alternate  days*  The  case  of  the  Haytian  is  the  same. 
As  a  slave  he  worked  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  perhaps 
as  much  as  he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
worked  on  his  own  account.  He  was  liberated  —  he  found  that,  by 
working  for  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed.  If  he  worked  unsteadily,  he  did  only  what  an  English- 
man, in  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  done.  In  order  to  prove 
that  labour  in  Hayti  tbllows  a  law  different  from  that  which  is  in  oper- 
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atioQ  amaog  ourselves,  il  is  necessary  to  prove,  not  merely  tluit  the 
Hayiiaa  works  uosteadllj,  but  that  he  will  forego  comforts  to  wluch  he 
'  \  accustoinecl,  rather  than  work  steadilj'. 

_  Tills  Major  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the  Haytians,  or  of  buj 
other  class  of  tropical  labourers*  He  has,  therefore,  altogether  faitea 
to  show,  that  the  i^atives  of  the  torrid  zone  cannot  be  safely  led  ta  the 
influence  of  those  principles  which  have  roost  effectually  promoted  civi- 
iisation  in  Europe.  If  the  law  of  labour  be  every  where  the  same,  and 
he  has  said  nothing  which  induces  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  unsteadi- 
ness of  which  he  speaks  wilt,  at  least  in  its  extreme  degree,  last  only  fo«* 
a  time,  which^  compared  with  the  life  of  a  nation^  is  but  as  a  day  in  the 
life  of  man.  The  luxuries  of  one  generation  will  become  the  oece^ 
saries  of  the  next.  As  new  desires  are  awakened,  greater  exertions 
will  be  necessary.  This  cause,  co-operating  with  that  increase  of  papu- 
lation of  whicli  the  Major  himself  admits  the  effect^  will,  fn  less  than  m 
century,  make  the  Haytian  labourer  what  the  English  labourer  now  is. 
The  last  case  which  we  shall  consider  is,  that  of  the  free  nc|^roes 
who  emigrated  from  North  America  to  Hayti.  They  were  in  number 
about  six  thousand.  President  Boyer  undertook  to  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  their  passage,  and  to  support  tliem  for  four  months  after 
their  arrival  ^ — a  clear  proof  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  industrioos 
enough  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  funds  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  its  ordinary  charges.  We  give  the  sixth  and 
seventh  articles  of  Boyer*s  instnielion  to  the  agent  employed  by  him  on 
this  occasion,  as  Major  Moody  states  them.  It  is  on  these  that  his 
whole  argument  turns. 

**  Article  VI.  —  To  regulate  better  the  mterests  of  the  emigrants,  it  wiU  be 
proper  to  let  them  know  in  detail,  what  the  ^vemment  of  the  repubiic  is  dBtpomBA 
to  do,  to  assure  their  future  well-being  and  that  of  their  children,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  their  being  good  and  industrious  citizens.  You  nre  authorised,  m 
concert  with  the  agents  of  the  diJferent  societies,  and  befare  civil  authority,  to 
make  arrangements  with  heiuhi  of  fuuiOies,  or  other  emi^^uits  who  can  unite  twelve 
people  alile  to  work,  and  also  to  stipulate  that  the  government  nill  give  them  a 
portion  of  land  sulHcient  to  employ  twelve  persons,  and  on  which  may  be  raised 
eoffeitf  cotton,  maixe,  pease,  and  other  vegetables  and  proFisions  ;  and  after  they 
hare  well  improired  the  said  quantity  of  land,  which  wiU  not  be  less  than  thirty* 
six  acrett  in  ciitent,  or  tweWe  carreacea,  go%<^emment  will  give  a  perpetual  title  to 
the  said  liuid  to  these  twelve  people,  their  heirs,  and  assigns. 

"  Article  VIl.  —  Those  of  the  emigrants  who  prefer  apf^Uing  thamaehrei  lAiii* 
>iJually  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  either  by  renting  lands  aheadj  ioi|ifOved, 
which  they  will  till,  or  by  working  in  the  field  to  share  the  proJ^:  -  *  **''  *^  ■  rro- 
prietor,  must  also  engage  themselves  by  a  legal  act  that,  on  arri\  cy 

will  make  the  above-mention c<l  iUTangeraent.s  ;  and  this  they  mus: , .  ^..  gcs 

of  the  peace ;  so  that,  on  their  arrivid  here,  they  w  ill  be  obliged  to  apply  theVH 
selves  to  agriculture,  and  not  be  liable  to  become  vagrants."  • 
On  these  passages  the  Major  reasons  thus  :  — 

•*  In  Hayti,  even  at  present,  under  the  judicious  government  of  Prcjddent  Boycr, 
we  find  the  free  and  intclli;jent  American  blacks  receinng  land  for  nothing,  hahng 
their  expenses  paid,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  to  be  for  tlieir  own  aul^'aptage, 
obliged,  by  a  Iqrul  net,  to  apply  themselves  to  a  kind  of  labour  which  ts  manifei^y 
and  clearly  intended  to  better  their  condition. 

*'  Why  should  a  free  num  Lie  thus  obliged  to  act  in  a  manner  which  the  most 
^orant  person  might  discover  was  a  duty  incmnbent  on  him,  (uid  tlmt  the  ncsidt 
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wotiltl  be  for  hb  nd vantage  ?     The  \cpki  act  hikI  its  penalties,  after  tuch  a  grant 
of  iund,  would  appear  pre-eminently  ubburJ  in  England/'  ♦ 

We,  for  our  own  parts^  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre-eminently 
ahsurd,  than  for  a  man  to  quote  and  comment  on  what  he  ha«  never 
read.  Thi»  is  clearly  the  case  with  the  Major,  The  emigrantv  who 
were  to  be  obliged  by  a  legal  act  to  apply  themselves  to  labour,  were 
not  those  who  were  to  receive  land  for  nothing,  but  those  who  were  to 
remit,  or  to  hire  themselves  out  us  labourers  under  others.  The  Major 
has  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Seventh  Article  to  the  class  men- 
tioncd  in  the  Sixth,  So  disgraceful  an  Instance  of  carelessness  we 
never  saw  in  any  official  document* 

Whether  the  President  acted  well  or  ill,  is  not  the  question.  The 
principle  on  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mitjtaken.  He  was  about 
to  advance  a  considerable  sunj  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  these 
people  to  Hayti.  He  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  from  these  in- 
structions, to  have  exacted  no  security  from  the  higher  and  most 
respectable  class.  But  he  thought  it  probably  we  suppose,  that  many 
of  those  idle  and  profligate  persons  who  abound  in  all  great  cities,  and 
who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  abound  m  a  degraded  caste,  beggars  and 
thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American  bridewells,  niight  accept 
his  proposals,  merely  that  they  might  live  for  some  months  at  free  cost, 
and  tht/n  return  to  their  old  habits.  He  therefore  naturally  ret^uired 
some  assurance  that  the  poorer  emigrants  intended  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  advance  their  sub- 
sistence. 

llie  Major  proceeds  thus  i- — 

"  Your  Lorriship  may  observe,  in  the  in.stnirtions  of  the  President,  that  only 
certain  modes  of  rewarding  the  laliour  of  the  frt-e  Aiiiericttn  Black  arc  mentioned, 
\it.  renting  land  already  improved,  working  in  the  field  to  shtirc  the  produce  with 
the  labourer^  or»  by  being  proprietors  of  land,  to  cultivate  on  their  own  account 
without  either  rent  or  piirchase,  having  land  from  the  free  gift  o(  the  gnvi*minent. 

"  The  ordinary  mode  of  rewarding  the  labourer  by  the  paynifnt  of  wugcs»  as  in 
England  or  the  East  Indies,  wlicrt:  the  tountry  is  fully  jMxjplud,  i»  never  once 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  President  Boycr,  who  nm)  he  faulty  supposed  to  un- 
dersumd  the  situation  of  the  country  which  he  governs."  f 

For  the  sake  of  the  Haytians,  wc  hope  that  Hoyer  understands  the 
country  which  he  governs  better  than  the  Major  understands  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes.  Who,  before,  ever  tliouglit  of  mentioning  the* 
renting  of  land  as  a  mode  of  rewarding  the  labourer?  The  renting  of 
land  is  a  transaction  between  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist* 
Can  Major  Moody  possibly  imagine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the 
labourer,  as  a  labourer,  pays  rent,  or  receives  it?  He  surely  must 
know,  that  those  emigrants  who  rented  land,  must  have  rented  it  in  the 
capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but  of  capitalijits  ;  that  they  must  have  paid 
the  rent  out  of  the  profits  of  their  sfock,  not  out  of  the  gains  of  their 
labour ;  that  even  when  a  nmn  works  on  his  own  account,  the  gains  of 
his  labour,  though  not  generally  called  wages,  are  wages  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and,  though  popularly  confounded  witJi  his  profits,  fol- 
low a  Jaw  altogether  different.  But  Boyer,  savs  Major  Moudy,  never 
njcntions  wages.  How  can  wages  be  better  defined,  than  as  the  share 
of  tfie  produce  allowed  to  the  labourer?  Does  Major  Moody  conceive 
that  wages  can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent 
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any  tiling  but  that  share  of  the  produce  of  which  the  Preiident  speaks? 
He  goes  on,  however,  floundering  deeper  and  deeper  in  absurdity  at 
every  step, 

•*  In  the  present  constitution  of  Ha)^,  ss  administered  by  President  Boyer^  in 
•  Titre  sur  TEtat  Politique  dcs  Citoyens/  I  find,  under  the  47th  act,  that  the  ri^jbte 
of  citizenship  lire  suspended,  as  regards  tlomestics  working  frir  wages  ('  par  ]*i^t4t 
de  domestixjue  a  f^ages*),  in  that  very  republican  country,  where  a  person,  iinioniiit 
of  the  eltect  of  physical  ctiuses,  would  natiu'ally  conclude  that  it  would  be  Juast 
unjust  to  deprive  a  man  of  hia  right  of  citizenship,  because  he  preferred  one  niiMle 
of  hubsiating  hmjjself  to  ajiother,  which  the  government  wished  to  encourage.'*  ♦ 

Physical  causes  again  !  We  should  like  to  know  whether  these  phy- 
sical causes  operate  in  France.  In  the  French  Constitution  of  the  year 
1791,  we  find  tlie  following  Article:  — 

*^  To  be  an  active  citizeui  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  in  a  menial  situ- 
ation, namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving  wages/* 

It  seemst  therefore^  that  this  law  %vhtch,  in  the  opinion  of  Major 
Moody,  nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  will  explain — this  law, 
which  any  person,  ignorant  of  physical  causes,  would  consider  as  grossly 
unjust,  is  copied  from  the  Institutions  of  a  great  and  enh'ghtened  Euro* 
pean  nation.  We  can  assure  him,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is 
now  and  then  very  useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  speculate  on 
politics. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  North  American  emigrants. 
Much  mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  them. 
They  were  received  with  cordiality,  and  pampered  with  the  utmost 
profusion,  by  the  liberal  inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince.  They  had  left 
a  country  where  they  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  mankind  ; 
they  had  landed  in  a  country  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  caresses 
and  presents.  The  heads  of  many  were  turned  by  the  change.  Many 
came  from  cities,  and,  totally  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found 
themselves  transported  iiuo  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community. 
The  government,  with  more  generosity  than  wisdon^,  suifered  them  to 
eat  their  rations  in  idleness.  This  is  a  short  summary  of  the  narrative 
of  Mr,  Dewey,  who  was  himself  on  the  spot.     He  continues  thus  ; — 

"  Although  these  and  other  circumstances  damped  the  ardour  of  some  of  the 
emigrants,  and  rendered  them  dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  yet  I  have  uniformly 
found  the  industrious  ami  the  most  respectable,,  and  such  lis  were  fittcil  to  be 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  contented  with  their  corjditioii  and  jirospects,  and  conirmccd 
that  great  adi^ntages  were  put  within  their  reach.  By  hir  the  greater  part  of  the 
emigrants  I  saw  were  satisfied  with  t!ieir  change  of  country,  and  many  were  %o 
much  pleased  that  thev'  w  ould  nut  return  on  any  conj<i deration,  and  siud,  that  they 
never  felt  at  home  belore,  that  they  have  never  felt  what  it  was  to  lie  in  a  country 
where  there  colour  was  not  despIsctL  But  these  were  such  as  went  out  e^nxx-l- 
ing  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  live  in  the  city ;  and  they  are  so  numerous, 
and  pursuing  their  course  with  i>o  much  enterprise,  that  I  feel  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  surprise  at  tlic  industry  and  contentment  which  they  exhibit,  than  at 
the  diBBiitisfaction  which  has  brought  back  aOii,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  n  few 
more.**  f 

All  this  statement  the  Major  quotes  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  were  fa- 
vourable to  his  hypothesis,  or  as  jfit  were  notof  itself  sufficient  to  refute 
every  syllable  that  he  has  written.  Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk 
from  agricultural  labour.  Is  this  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  any  climate? 
Let  Major  Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  this  country  witn  the  foot* 
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^m        men  and  shopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  success  he  will  have.     But 

^M        those  who  were  accustomed  to  tillage   apph'ed  themselves  to  it  with 

^1        vigour ;  and  ihi^  though  they  came  from  a  cold  country,  and  mu!»t  tbere- 

"         fore  be  supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of 

tropical  heat.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  their  desire  to  better  their 

condition  surmounted  that  love  of  repose  which,  according  to  the  new 

philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  warm,  fertile,  and  thinly  peopled  countries, 

he  surmounted  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics  of  which  the  Major 
has  treated.  We  have  done  him  more  than  justice.  Wv  have  arranged 
hb  chaotic  mass  of  facts  and  theories;  we  have  frequently  translated  his 
language  into  English ;  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  the  exquisitely 
ridiculous  similitudes  and  allusions  with  whicti  he  has  set  otfMiis  reason* 
ings;  we  have  repeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  burden  of  the  proof 
in  cases  where,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic,  we  might  have  imposed  it  on 
him.  Against  us,  he  cannot  resort  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  defence: 
he  cannot  charge  us  with  ignorance  of  local  circumstances,  for  almost 
nil  tiie  facts  on  which  we  have  argued  are  taken  from  his  own  Report. 
He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious»  benevolent  people,  misled  by  a  blind 
hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant 
of  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  attained.  We  have  treated  the 
question  as  a  question  purely  scientific*  W^e  have  reasoned  as  if  we  had 
been  reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but  about  spinning-jeanies 
and  power- looms. 

Point  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  W^c  have  shown 
that  the  plienon\ena  which  he  attributes  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  torrid 
zone  are  found  in  the  most  temperate  climates;  and  that,  if  coercion  be 
desirable  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  brand- 
ing iron,  and  the  forty  stripes  save  one,  ought  to  be,  without  delay,  in* 
trod  need  into  England. 

There  are  still  some  parts  of  the  subject  on  which,  if  this  article  were 
not  already  loo  long,  we  should  wish  to  dwelL  Coercion,  according  to 
M,iior  Moody,  is  necessary  only  in  those  tropical  countries  in  which  the 
poputalion  does  not  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  holds,  that 
the  mulliphcation  of  the  species  will  at  length  render  it  superfluous.  It 
would  he  easy  to  show  that  this  remedy  is  incompatible  with  the  evil; 
that  the  deadly  labour,  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  the  steady  labour,  which 
the  West  Indian  sugar-planter  exacts,  destroys  life  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity ;  that  the  only  colonies  in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers 
are  those  in  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has 
greatly  diminished;  and  that,  in  those  settlements  in  which  it  is  exten* 
sively  and  profitably  carried  on,  the  population  decrtases  at  a  rate  which 
portends  its  speedy  extinction.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the 
sugar  colonies  must  continue  slaves  till  their  numbers  shall  have  greatly 
increased,  is  to  say,  in  decent  and  humane  phraseology,  that  they  must 
continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race  is  exterminated. 

LAt  some  future  time  we  may  resume  this  subject,  W^c  may  then 
aUempt  to  explain  a  principle,  which,  though  established  by  long  expe* 
rience,  still  appears  to  many  people  paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  while  it  renders  the  slave  more  valuable,  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  abridge  his  life.  We  may  then  also  endeavour  to  show 
how  completely  luch  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  on 
which  alone  colonisation  can  be  defended.  When  a  great  country  scat- 
ters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile  wilderness,  the  seeds  of  a  civilised  popu- 
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Imiionf  fosten  and  protects  the  infanl  coanDuiiitj  throagh  the  period  of 
belplessoessy  and  ri^rB  it  into  a  iniglity  nation,  the  measure  is  not  only 
beiieficial  to  mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a  mercantile  speculation*  The 
iitm«  which  were  advanced  for  the  support  and  defence  of  a  few 
emigrants,  struggling  with  difficulties  and  surrounded  by  dangers^  are 
repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  with  flourishing  and  po* 
piiloufi  regions,  whtch«  but  for  those  emigrants,  would  still  have  been 
inhabited  only  by  savages  and  beasts  of  prey*  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the 
errors  which  our  ancestors  conimitted,  both  during  their  connection  with 
the  North  American  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  separation,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  tliat  England  has,  on  the  whole,  obtained  great  benefita 
from  them.  From  our  dominions  in  New  South  Wales^  if  judiciously 
governed,  great  advantages  may  also  be  derived.  But  what  advantage 
can  we  denve  from  colonies  in  which  the  population^  under  a  cruel  and 
grinding  system  of  oppression,  is  rapidly  wasting  away?  The  planter, 
we  must  suppose,  knows  his  own  interest.  If  he  chooses  to  wear  his 
slave  to  death  by  exacting  from  him  an  exorbitant  quantity  of  work,  we 
must  suppose  that  he  gains  more  by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the 
death. 

But  his  capital  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  those 
countries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  for  the  treasure  which 
has  been  expended  in  governing  and  defending  them?  If  we  bad  made 
Jamaica  what  we  have  made  Massachussets,  if  we  had  raised  up  in 
Guiana  a  population  like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been 
repaid*  But  of  such  a  result  under  the  present  system  there  is  no  hope. 
It  i»  not  improbable,  that  some  who  are  now  alive  may  see  the  last  negro 
disappear  from  our  trans- At  Ian  tic  possessions.  After  having  squandered 
a  sum,  which,  if  judiciously  employed,  might  have  called  into  existence 
a  great,  rich,  and  enlightened  people*  which  might  have  spread  our  arts» 
our  laws,  and  our  language  from  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  to  the 
Mexican  sea,  we  shall  again  leave  our  territories  deserts  as  wc  found 
them,  without  one  memorial  to  prove  that  a  civilised  man  ever  set  foot 
on  their  shores. 


DISABILITIES  OF  THE  WEST  INDIA  MULATTOES,* 

The  great  field  of  Colonial  Policy  offers  few  matters  to  our  view  more 
important  at  all  times,  but  in  the  existing  posture  of  affairs  more  pecu- 
liarly pressing  upon  our  attention,  than  the  situation  of  the  people  of 
colour.  Those  unfortunate  persons  form  a  very  numerous  class  of  our 
fellow 'Subjects;  and  their  industry  and  general  good  conduct  render 
ihem  still  more  wortliy  than  their  numbers  to  attract  our  notice*  They 
are  highly  important  in  respect  of  wealth;  and  they  suffer  under  priva- 
tions entailed  upon  them  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  arising  from  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  others,  and  affixed  to  their  colour  by  the  decreet 
of  colonial  wisdom  and  humanity*  Dr.  Lushinglon^  the  able,  en  light- 
ened«  and  honest  friend  of  oppressed  men,  of  what  colour  soever,  luu 
lately  added  to  the  very  great  obligations  he  had  before  conferred  upon 
the  cause  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  by  bringing  before  Harliameof 
and  the  country  this  interesting  subject,  in  a  speech  replete  with  en^ 
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larged  views,  animated  1>^  a  spirit  of  true  philanthropy,  and  tempered 

by  an  extraordinary  portion  of  raoderarion.  The  game  quetftion  which 
Dr*  Lushin^ton  no  ably  raised  in  the  Commons,  was  afterwards  most 
admirably  stated  in  the  Lords,  and  with  great  effect*  by  Lord  Harrowby, 
President  of  His  Majesty's  Council.  That  enlightened)  accori)ptiBfieu» 
aitd  virtuous  nobleman,  has  always  approved  himself  the  firm  and  pow- 
erful '  friend  of  the  oppressed  negro,  in  all  the  situations  where  his 
eminent  talents  have  been  exerted.  We  shuH  proceed^  without  further 
preface,  to  state  the  case  which  so  lamentably  add*  one  to  the  number- 
less examples  heretofore  given  of  the  unfitness  of  West  Indian  legisla« 
tors  to  discharge  their  high  functions,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity 
which  exists  for  the  prompt  and  efficacious  interference  of  the  mother- 
country*  in  order  to  preserve  her  colonial  empire  from  all  the  worst 
miEchieffr  that  can  result  from  power  abused  on  the  one  hand,  and  ven- 
geance long  deferred  and  signally  exacted  on  the  other. 

The  important  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered  from  Spain  during 
the  brilliant  period  of  the  Protectorate,  in  the  year  1653.  Charles  the 
Second^  soon  after  his  restoration  in  1661,  granted  the  island  a  charter, 
under  which  the  House  of  Assembly  was  constituted.  By  that  docu* 
ment,  it  is  solemnly  declared,  that  '*  the  children  of  subjecti!  oi'  England, 
to  be  born  in  Jamaica^  shall,  from  their  respective  birthi,  be  reputed  to 
be^  and  shall  be,  free  denizens  of  England^  holding  the  same  privileges, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  free-born  subjects  of  England;" — a 
superHuous  grant,  it  is  true,  because,  long  before  the  Restoration,  at 
the  accession  of  the  King's  grandfather  to  the  English  Crown,  the 
general  principle  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Judges  tn  the 
famous  case  of  the  Post  nnti  (commonly  called  Cahnns  Caie),  that  all 
persons  born  witliin  the  King's  ultegiance  are  natural*born  subjects  of 
the  English  Crown.  Nevertheless,  to  remove  all  doubts,  the  grant  is 
thus  expressly  made  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  colour  or 
race,  and  by  the  self-same  instrument  which  constituted  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  a  lawful  body. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  against  these  rights  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles,  James  IL,  and  King  William;  but,  as  if  the  good 
Queen  Anne's  lime  were  fated  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  America 
as  well  as  Ireland,  and  to  all  subdivisions  of  persons,  mulattoes  as  well 
as  Catholics,  the  era  of  disqualiBcation,  either  for  opinions  which  they 
should  not,  and  for  complexion  which  they  could  not,  change,  in  1711 
an  act  was  passed  ( 10  Ann,  cap.  4.),  excluding  from  all  public  offices  all 
persons  of  colour,  Indians,  and  Jews.  In  I7ti3  this  policy  was  further 
followed  up  by  the  act  6  Geo.  2,  disqualifying  all  persons  of  colour 
not  in  the  fourth  degree  from  the  negro  stock,  from  voting  at  elections* 
Previous  to  this  period,  a  custom  had  been  introduced  of  rejecting  the 
evidence  of  coloured  people  against  whites  in  every  case;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  or  not  they  could  bear  witness  against  one  another. 
This  doubt  was  solved  in  174^,  by  the  21  Geo,  2.  cap.  7-  which  legal" 
ised  the  customary  exclu$>ion  of  coloured  evidence  in  all  cases  agatost 
whites,  but  let  it  in  as  against  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  disabilities,  the  mixed  race  grew  ra- 
pidly in  numbers  and  in  wealth ;  for  it  was  found  by  tlie  House  of 
Assembly  in  1762,  that  property  of  between  ^200,000  and  #£500,000 
in  value,  including  four  estates,  had  devolved  to  ihem  by  devise  and 
bequest  at  different  times.  Men's  affections,  not  to  mention  their  fecl^ 
ings  of  justiCQi  towards  tbe  innocent  ofikpring  of  their  love,  lawful  or 
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illicit,  were  found  not  to  obey  exactly  the  dictates  of  West  Indian  policy ; 
and  legislative  measures  were  required  lo  force  them  into  courses  iTiore 
congenial  to  the  savage  spirit  which  presided  over  those  councils.  The 
Assembly,  accordingly,  which  derived  its  own  existence  and  authority 
entirely  from  the  same  charter  that  gave  the  mulaltoes  all  the  rights 
of  English  subjects,  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  dates  of 
their  respective  births,"  passed  a  law,  restraining  their  power  of  takiog, 
by  devise  or  be(|uest,  to  the  value  of  ^'*2(KK)  currency,  and  limitiog 
their  power  of  purchasing  landed  property  to  the  same  incon&ider^le 
sum. 

In  1713  the  first  attempt  was  made  lo  exclude  mulattoes  from  all 
employment  on  plantations,  by  a  general  act,  which,  being  transmitted 
to  England,  was  refused  tlie  Royal  assent ;  and  thus  began  the  system 
of  annual  bilUr  to  defraud  the  Crown  of  its  negative  voice*  Each  biU 
bound  the  planters,  under  severe  penalties,  to  fill  every  situation  m 
their  employ  with  a  white  person.  Those  bills  continued  up  to  the  iast 
year,  wlien  the  governor  refused  his  assent  to  the  dehciency  law, 
because  it  contained  provisions  of  peculiar  hardship  respecting  th^^ 
absentees,  *' 

In  all  this  history  of  exclusion  and  disqualiti cation « it  is  cheering  to 
meet  with  one  exception.  After  the  Maroon  war  in  1796,  when  tli«  .  ' 
men  of  colour  had  distinguished  themselves,  so  as  to  extort  the  vinqua-^ 
liHed  approbation  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  command  the  hearty  grati- 
tude of  ttte  whole  community,  a  bill  was  parsed,  allowing  them  to  give 
evidence  against  white  persons,  —  in  cases  of  assault  upon  the  witnesses 
themselves!  It  graciously  pleased  those  lords  of  the  world  to  decree 
that  the  race  so  nearly  allied  to  themselves  by  blood,  and  to  whose  gal- 
lantry and  faithful  attachment  they  owed  their  existence,  should  no 
longer  be  kicked  and  beaten  like  dogs,  without  redress;  but  tJie  pri- 
vilege of  giving  evidence  w^as  strictly  confined  to  the  case  of  the  person 
himself  who  was  assaulted;  and  no  mulatto  could  call  another  as  his 
witnesSi  if  tried  for  any  offence.  These  rei^trictions,  and  all  others  OD 
the  evidence  of  free  people  of  colour^  were  done  away  in  181 S;  and  in 
1816  they  were  permitted  to  navigate  their  own  vessels  coastwise,  which, 
ever  since  1712,  had  been  prohibited,  by  a  law  requiring  vessels  of  a 
certain  burden  to  be  manned  by  whites.  They  were  now  also  allowed 
to  drive  carts  and  hackney  coaches,  a  right  formerly  withheld  by  the 
same  spirit  of  curious  and  niggardly  legislation.  The  restrictions  upon 
bequests  aid  devises  were  also  repealed  in  1813, 

There  still  remain,  however,  the  most  grievous  of  all  the  disabiVities 
under  which  the  coloured  race  have  been  laid.  They  cannot  exercise 
the  elective  franchise;  they  are  excluded  from  all  offices  and  places  of 
trust;  and,  worse  than  all,  they  cannot  serve  in  any  case  upon  juries. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  effects  of  these  disqualifications* 

The  mulattoes  are  subject  to  the  laws  made  by  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. By  those  laws  they  are  regulated,  governed,  and  taxed.  But.  rich 
and  accomphsfied  and  intelligent  as  many  of  them  are,  they  can  neitlier 
sit  in  that  house,  nor  exercise  their  Toice  in  saying  who  shall  sit  there; 
nor  in  any  way  lift  that  voice,  as  free  men  should  do,  in  any  other  than 
the  notes  of  suppliant  petition.  And  to  whom  is  the  unchecked  domi- 
nion confided  over  this  race  of  men,  who  must  have  no  voice,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  councils  that  are  to  rule  their  destiny  ?  To  a 
rivuJ  colour;  to  a  hosti/e  caste  :  to  the  men  who  have  createu  all  these 
disabilities,  in  order  to  exclude  them;  to  those  who  provci  by  the  V€ry 
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act  of  engfossing  all  the  power  over  the  degraded  race,  that  they  hate 
and  fear  them,  and  feel  their  subjection  as  necessary  for  their  own  se^ 
curity  and  ease*  Let  Christian  people  make  the  ca«e  their  own»  accord- 
ing to  the  favourite  maxim  of  tlieir  religion  —  the  maxim  so  often  quoted, 
and  so  sefdom  followed.  How  would  the  people  of  England  like  to  be 
ruled  and  taxed  by  a  parliament  all  Irish  — still  more,  by  one  all  French 
or  all  American?  But  that  bears  a  faint  semblance  to  our  case.  Peace 
and  fas!»ion  may  reconcile  us  to  Frenchmen ;  our  interest,  the  fear  of 
losing  Ireland,  and  having  England  crippled,  may  even  reconcile  us  to 
Irishmen;  and  the  Interests  of  trade  may  almost  make  us  friends  with 
the  Americans.  But  between  the  people  of  colour,  and  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives and  rulers,  there  is  no  common  tie,  except  that  of  humanity^ 
which  is  outraged  by  the  one  party,  and  only  remembered  in  the  other, 
to  shiiw  that  it  exasperates  all  animosities,  and  that  cattle  would  be 
better  treated  than  human  beasts  of  burden*  The  hand  of  Providence 
has  stamped  on  the  oppressed  a  mark  that  cunnut  be  effaced,  and  the 
Ethiopian  must  be  washed  white  before  hia  lot  in  being  subject  to  the 
hostile  caste  can  become  so  gentle  as  the  case  we  have  been  supposing, 
of  the  English  nation  ruled  by  an  American  parliament,  chosen  in  Ame- 
rica»  and  not  in  England. 

The  cxclosion  from  all  places  renders  the  deprivation  of  the  elective 
franchise  still  more  severe.  The  mulatto  only  feels  the  ruling  powers, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  his  natural  enemy  ;  he  only  sees  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  his  country,  when  he  looks  at  the  hostile  colour. 
Power  is  never  mitigated  by  kindred  feelings;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
exasperated  by  the  instinctive  sense  of  natural  diversity,  by  all  the 
factitious  prejudices  of  customs  and  laws,  and  by  all  the  feelings  of  fear 
which  tyranny  creates  at  once  for  its  own  augmentation,  and  its  own 
punishment. 

But  look  to  the  worst  of  all  these  disabilities.  Whatever  mulatto 
comes  into  a  court  of  justice  —  a  court  by  outward  form  resembling 
what  elsewhere  are  courts  in  which  justice  presides  —  he  comes  among 
judges  and  jurors  who  are  his  natural  enemies  and  oppressors.  He  is 
injured  in  hrs  person,  he  is  despoiled  of  his  property*  he  is  restrained 
of  his  liberty,  by  a  white  man  ;  his  child  or  his  wife  is  taken  from  him  ; 
his  feelings  are  outraged  ;  his  sense  of  honour  —  for  all  our  cruelty  has 
not  rooted  all  sense  of  honour  from  the  dingy  bosom  —  his  sense  of 
honour  is  wounded  —  a  sense  the  more  exquti»ite  that  it  has  survived 
every  effort  of  his  oppressor  to  extinguish  it.  In  mockery,  he  is  bid  to 
bend,  his  footsteps  towards  the  halls  of  justice,  and  tauntingly  told  that 
they  fling  open  wide  their  gates  to  men  of  every  complexion  and  every 
race.  He  hurries  thither:  the  doors  are  blackened  with  the  white 
clouds  — of  his  foes;  the  ermine  decks  the  shoulders  —  of  his  foes; 
the  jury-box  is  filled  with  twelve  —  of  his  foes,  —  selected  from  the 
motley  population  he  lives  in,  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  injustice 
between  him  and  his  adversary.    But  we  hear  it  said,  •*  This  is  insidious 

—  there  is  no  sucli  purpose  in  the  selection."  Why,  then,  we  would  ask,  is 
the  selection  made?  Answer  us  this,  ye  who  charge  us  with  distorting 
facts,  or  rather  with  perverting  inferences.  Answer  and  tell  us,  wftj^ 
the  jury  is  to  be  purged  of  all  colour,  when  the  man  of  colour  is  tried? 

—  freed  from  all  community  of  feeling  and  opinion  w*ith  him,  and  made 
up  of  men  expressly  and  avowedly  talcen  because  they  have  a  common 
colour  and  origin  with  the  mulatto's  antagonist  ?  Who  can  name  an- 
other reason  for  choosing  them  all  whitesi  except  that^  if  chosen  indis- 
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crinuoately  o*"  the  two  hues,  there  would  be  jurors  of  the  same  race 
wLtb  the  man  of  colour ;  whereas  the  priociple  is,  to  ha%'e  them  all  of 
the  white  man's  blood  and  lineage  ?  Again,  let  the  Christian  wrong- 
doer —  for  whoso  consents  to  wrong,  doeth  wrong  —  resort  lo  the 
golden  rule  of  his  Master,  and  put  hioiself  in  the  place  of  his  lawny 
brother.  How  should  w^e,  in  Old  England,  like  being  tried  for  our 
lives  by  a  French  or  an  American  jury»  sitting  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  French  or  American  jud^e  ?  But  that  ii»  a  poor  approxicDatioii 
to  the  case  in  hand.  Rather  let  us  ask,  how  would  you  ^ —  Englishmen 
and  whites  as  you  are  —  like  being  tried  by  a  jury  all  brown  mulattoest 
or  all  black  negroes,  with  an  Afirican  in  the  seat  of  the  presiding  judge  ? 
How  would  you  like  being  told,  not  only  chat  all  your  judges  were  not  to 
be  whites  like  yourself,  but  that  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  other  than 
aliens  to  your  name,  and  complexion,  and  race  ?  You  have  already 
answered  the  question ;  you  have*  wherever  you  had  the  power,  refused 
to  be  tried  by  judges,  any  one  of  whom  bore  (he  marks  of  the  hostile 
colour;  and  yet  you  desire  the  mulatto  to  think  he  has  justice,  when 
you  try  him  by  judges,  every  one  of  whom  is  taken  from  among  his 
enemies  and  oppressors !  In  England,  you  suffer  not  the  meanest  fo- 
reigner, of  the  most  hostile  nation,  or  the  most  barbarous,  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  Englishmen ;  he  roust  have  at  least  one  half  of  foreign 
race  and  birth«  Ko  matter  from  what  lineage  he  is  sprung,  be  it  ever 
so  ba^ic ;  from  what  coast  he  has  come  hither,  be  it  ever  so  hoatite  ; 
before  what  gods  he  bends,  be  they  ever  so  savage ;  by  what  barbarities 
his  caste  is  disfigured,  be  they  ever  so  revolting — he  may  be  a  rude 
idolater  from  New  Holland*  or  a  barbarous  soldier  of  Mahomet,  or  a  vile 
and  prostituted  adorer  of  the  Juggernaut  - — -he  cannot  be  tried  by  an  En* 
gUsh  tribunal.  But  the  civilised  mulatto,  begotten  by  an  English  father  ; 
born  in  the  bosom  of  an  English  settlement ;  trained,  it  may  be,  in  tlie 
refinements  of  English  society; —  is  condemned,  by  his  fellow  Christian, 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  far  more  likely  to  do  him  injustice,  than  the  English 
could  by  possibility  be  to  wrong  any  infidel  on  whose  superstitious  riles 
the  sun  ever  rose ;  and  he  is  yet  further  condemned  to  hear  this  fellow 
Christian  boast,  that  he  has  done  his  unfortunate  and  unoffending 
brother  justice. 

It  may  now  be  fit,  as  principles  alone,  how  incontrovertible  soever^ 
are  rarefy  appealed  to  with  effect,  to  ask  what  interest  we  have  in  per- 
petuating such  grievances  as  these  ? — what  safety  there  is  in  keeping  up 
such  a  cause  of  offence  in  all  people  of  colour  ?  And  this  question 
may  best  be  solved  by  enquiring  into  the  importance  of  the  coloured 
order.  Their  numbers  in  Jamaica  alone  are  said  to  exceed  50,000,  and 
those  of  the  free  blacks  10,000.  Tl»ey,  therefore,  greatly  exceed 
the  whites  in  numerical  force;  and  the  mulattoes  form  one  half  of  the 
militra  —  being,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  freely  intrusted  with 
the  possession  of  arms*  But  how  much  more  important  an  aspect  do 
those  numbers  —  those  armed  numbers  ^ — ^wear»  when  we  reflect  that 
they  stand  between  a  handful  of  ^hites  and  the  sable  myriads  of  African 
slaves  by  whom  lliey  are  surrounded,  daily  and  nightly,  in  town  and  bi 
country^  in  the  house  and  in  the  field,  and  to  whoso  divisions  and  want 
of  concert,  but,  more  than  all,  want  of  arms  and  of  leaders,  that  handful 
owes  iu  prolonged  existence  in  the  Charaibean  Seas.  Moreover,  by 
natural  and  political  causes,  the  numbers  of  the  whites  are  duilv  de- 
creasing ;  by  the  like  causes,  the  mulattoes  are  on  the  increase.  ^^^^ 
let   the  wealth  of  the  degraded   caste  he  taken  into  account.    Tlieir 
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property  is  now  reckoned  at  upwards  of  three  millions*     One  gentleman 

ol'  tlial  colour  has  J 50^000/-  of  his  own  ;  another,  a  white  planter,  left 
as  much  to  his  coloured  children ;  a  third  left  2(>0,0(X>/.  in  the  same 
way;  and  a  fourth  gave  200,000/.  to  a  mulatto  friend  who  survived  liiin, 
and  50,0(X)/.  to  a  black  woman.  Among  the  petitioners  who  made  the 
late  forcible  appeal  to  parliament,  through  Dn  Lushington,  three  inha- 
bitants of  one  parish  were  possessed  of  property  to  tlie  amount  of 
120,0(K)/.  This  i&  a  body  of  men,  we  may  rest  assured,  who  will  wax 
great  in  wealth  as  well  as  strong  in  numbers ;  and  it  becomes  us  to 
think  betimes  whether  it  consist.^  best  with  our  interest,  and  with  our 
safety,  to  have  them  for  our  allies  or  our  enemies* 

The  existence  of  the  grievance  h  too  palpable  to  be  denied:  the 
planters,  therefore,  essay  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  its  features  ;  and, 
failing  in  this  too,  they  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  true  remedy 
!£  by  sending  the  coloured  men  to  seek  redress  individually  at  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  from  which  they  are  by  law  excluded. 
*'  Cio,"  say  they,  *'  and  bring  in  private  naturalisation  bills,  as  if  you 
were  aliens.  The  fees  arc  now  diminished,  and  by  paying  your  attor* 
oeys  heavy  costs,  you  may  gradually,  and  one  by  one,  succeed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  y^ur  ju.^t  and  natural  rights."  To  this  the  answer  is  easy, 
and  it  is  decisive.  If  the  remedy  be  tit  to  mention,  it  must  be  commen- 
surate with  the  mischief.  Who,  then,  recommends  bringing  in  eight 
thousand  naturalisation  bills  ?  But  all  —  all  would  pais  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Is  it  so?  Then  what  better  reason  can  you  give  for  the  ob- 
vious process  of  consolidating  all  the  eight  thousand  bills  into  one 
general  act?  The  honourable-minded  among  the  mulattoes  feel  an 
honest  repugnance  to  seek  this  kind  of  relief,  which  the  wealthy  only 
can  obtain  ;  while,  from  partaking  in  it  at  all»  the  poor  are  for  ever  ex- 
cluded—  the  poor,  upon  whom  the  oppression  of  the  disabling  laws 
presses  by  far  the  most  severely. 

We  have  said  much  on  this  painfully  interesting  question  ;  yet  the 
subject  remains  unexhausted.  The  legislature  of  the  mother  country 
bas  been  powerfully  appealed  to ;  the  whiles  of  the  colonies  have  be- 
gun to  feel  its  pretisurc;  there  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been 
petitions  from  the  whites  in  parishes  of  Jamaica,  bearing  to  their  As- 
sembly, and  to  us  at  home,  the  unsuborned  testimony  of  most  unsus- 
pected witnesses  against  one  of  the  worst  practical  evils  which  the 
destruction  of  the  grand  evil  of  all,  the  African  Slave  Trade,  has  left 
behind  it.  Thrcati*  are  much  objected  to  by  the  Islands,  and  justly,  if 
any  one  ever  launched  such  threats  at  them.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  threat  and  a  warning  —  a  vain,  braggart  menace,  and  a  fair, 
open,  timely  notice.  The  duty  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  is  to  act  as 
the  rights  of  its  colonial  subjects  and  the  safety  of  the  state  demand ; 
and  to  discharge  its  own  functions  for  the  common  good,  if  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  forget  or  abandon  theirs.  Incident  to  this  high  duty  to- 
wards the  Empire,  is  another  towards  the  Assemblies,  the  neglect 
whereof  would  give  these  jealous  bodies  just  cause  of  complaint.  It  is 
fitting  to  give  them  due  intimation  of  ivliat  inust  be  done  in  Englnndr  if 
nothing  be  done  in  the  West  Indies,  Then,  there  is  a  wide  difierence 
between  acting  upon  this  solemn  warning  and  doing  the  just  things 
which  will  render  all  proceedings  here  unnecessary,  and  basely  yielding 
to  the  menace  of  an  adversary,  and  doing  wrong  to  escape  from  his 
anger.  Let  not  the  Asseroblies,  then,  any  longer  neglect  this  warning. 
It  has  oftentimes  been  given,  no  doubt,  and  by  a  power  most  slow  to 
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follow  it  op  —  bat  followed  up  it  will  and  it  must  be,  unless  right  and 
joftice  have  ceased  to  find  faTour  in  tbe  nght  of  England. 


NATURAL  DEATH  OF  SLAVERY .♦ 

Therb  are  many  subjects  wbich  must  be  approached  with  caution,  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  are  supposed  to  invohre: 
but  there  are  many,  also,  as  to  which  it  ultimately  turns  out  that  tbe 
caution,  so  suggested,  has  only  increased  the  hazards  it  was  adopted  to 
obviate,  and  embarrassed  instead  of  facilitating  the  efforts  it  was  ex- 
pected to  favour.  The  wise  and  philanthropic  persons  who  struggled  aa 
gloriously  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  were  enemies  of  course 
to  the  state  of  slavery  generally,  and  roust  have  looked  forward  to  its 
total  abolition,  as  the  natural  consummation  of  their  system.  But,  aware 
of  the  great  influence  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  they  feared  that 
their  whole  scheme  might  be  crushed  in  its  outset,  if  they  had  ▼en** 
tured  in  the  beginning  to  propose  so  extensive  a  reformatieo.  Thej 
confined  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  abolition  of  that  detestable  traf- 
fic; and  trusted,  we  fear  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  to  the  effect 
of  that  measure  in  gradually  mitigating,  and  at  last  extinguishing  alto- 
gether, the  miseries  of  servitude.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  how 
completely  this  reliance  has  been  disappointed ;  and  instead  of  finding 
that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  has  led  to  the  mitigation  or  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  slavery — the  best-informed  advocates  of  tbe  negroes  are  now 
compelled  to  look  to  the  mitigation  of  slavery  as  their  best  security  for 
the  substantial  repression  of  the  trade.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
I9ih  Report  of  the  African  Ingtitution.  <'  As  in  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,"  they  say,  "  we  originally  sought  the  mitigation  of  slavery, 
so  are  we  now  driven  to  consider  whether  any  other  efficient  means  are 
left  us,  than  that  of  reversing  our  course  of  proceeding;  and  whether  we 
must  not  look  henceforward  to  the  mitigation  and  extinction  of  Slavery, 
as  our  only  security  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  We  cannot^ 
unfortunately,  compel  other  nations  to  abandon  it ;  and  it  seems  too* 
probable  that  they  are  not  to  be  persuaded ;  but  by  a  determined  en- 
couragement of  free  labour  we  may  make  it  not  worth  pursuing."  The 
error  of  the  early  abolitionists  upon  this  subject  is  well  worth  pointing 
out ;  for  it  still  continues,  we  fear,  to  perplex  our  policy  on  this  most 
important  topic.  They  supposed  that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  slaves, 
and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  fresh  supplies  by  importation,  would 
induce  the  planters  to  take  better  care  of  them.  But  this  they  would 
not  have  expected,  if  they  had  duly  considered  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  high  prices  of  produce  and[  of  slaves  (which  are  in  fact  syno- 
nymous) are,  in  truth,  the  very  foundations  of  slavery,  and  enhance  all 
its  evils,  by  enabling  the  masters  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  cruelty  and 
oppression ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  approaching  extinction  is  always 
announced  by  a  gradually  diminishing  value,  both  of  slaves  and  of  pro- 
duce, until  it  almost  imperceptibly  glides  into  freedom.  Men  will 
always  maintain  themselves  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  maintained 

*  A  Short  Review  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery,  with  Considerations  on  the 
Benefit  which  would  arise  from  cultivating  Tropical  Productions  by  Free  Labour. 
Vol.  xlvi.  p.  490.    October,  1887. 
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by  another ;  and  wiJI  always  do  more  work  for  their  own  malntenaoce 
and  emolument  than  for  the  mere  profit  of  a  master,  WTierever  la- 
bourers can  be  had  in  abundance,  therefore^  and  the  produce  of  labour 
h  conse(|uentty  at  lis  lowest  price,  it  is  impossible  that  slaves  can  be 
profitably  maintained  ;  and  it  is  only  an  unnaturally  high,  or  monopoly 
price^  both  of  labour  and  its  products^  that  can  support  that  most  un- 
natural and  detestable  iotitituiion. 

We  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  forgetfulness  of  these  plain  princi- 
plesi  the  course  which  ha&  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  appears 
in  some  degree  to  have  thrown  the  broad  shield  of  his  influence  over  a 
system  completely  at  variance  with  his  general  principles,  not  only  In 
the  last  debate  upon  the  question  of  the  East  India  trade,  but  also  in  a 
tbrmer  debate  on  that  subject,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
**knew  opinions  w^ere  entertained  out  of  that  House,  but  he  was  happy 
to  say  jioi  iu  it^  that  low  prices  of  produce  were  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  slaves."  Now,  if  the  competition  of  free  labour  has  been  the 
means  of  changing  slavery  into  freedom,  in  all  countries  wiiere  that 
fiappy  change  has  been  made,  and  if  it  can  only  have  had  that  effect 
by  reducing  the  price  of  the  article  produced,  to  the  great  ultimate 
benefit  both  of  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
this  statement  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  principles  both  of 
the  ministers  and  of  the  legislature.  If  true,  however,  it  may  serve  to 
abate  our  surprise  at  the  Tate  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  British* 
Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,  which  company  had  the  sanction  of 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  adminij^tralion,  and  in  which  we 
find  it  stated,  that  **  the  directors  had  every  disposition  to  extend  this 
branch  of  culture  to  the  IVeU  India  hlands  ;  favourable  arrangements 
were  anticipated,  both  from  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  a  large  tract  of  country  could  have  been  obtained  in  the 
mountainous  districts;  but  after  vcri/  minute  enauin/f  the  price  of  lahaur 
tvasjhiind  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  attempt  in  that 
quarter  J'  This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  w^onderful  discovery,  to  have 
men  made  by  such  very  minute  enquiries,  under  the  direction  of  the 
first  miaisters  of  state!  It  is  well  they  did  not  also  discover  that  the 
means,  (viz.  bounties  and  prohibition^^  of  all  rival  commodities,)  which 
render  the  culture  of  sugar  profitable,  might  do  just  the  same  for  the 
culture  of  silk,  notwithstanding  the  "high  price  of  labour-'* 

Some  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  United  States*  we 
observe,  are  patronising  a  scheme  for  the  colonisation  of  free  blacks, 
and  contemplating  the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of  money  to 
relieve  their  country  in  this  way  from  the  farther  extension,  and  also  to 
effect  the  ultimate  extinction,  of  the  acknowledged  and  the  enormous 
evils  of  slavery:  and  yet  a  fuller  examination,  we  conceive,  could  not 
fail  to  convince  them  that  the  increase  of  the  slave  population,  which 
they  seem  so  much  to  dread,  and  the  competition  of  the  free  liibour  of 
those  very  black  men  they  are  now  sending  away,  is  the  natural  and  the 
certain  means  of  extinguishing  slavery,  whilst  their  proceedings  must 
tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  its  bonds. 

Even  the  Tittle  we  have  now  said  should  be  enough,  we  think,  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  further  investigation  :  and  why  is  this  not  to  take 
place  ?  Because,  forsooth,  the  great  interest  the  colonists  have  in  the 
question  makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  it  without  irritation.  The  corn 
growers^  the  ship  owners,  and  the  silk  manufacturers,  all  of  them  con- 
sidered that  their  interests  were  involved  in  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
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t^^fir  ^Li^irc-^c  :r2tfi£s :  and  jct  c^  iSd  «ic  pg^caC  d^  iarc 

fer^^M^  .-•.  nac  :n  t2»  caie.  h«iiMn>i  cab  liR-  s  < 
KinEuJt  yvutj:  ami  dfcere^iire.  k  •egww  ie  MMit  ■«€  be  a 
C&cre  vuL  b<e  .'^^a^^wdf  tWcaib^ectbetkariMgklTdiicanedl  If  I 
mMM.rjsL'Z  vere  o^se  iBna£«ed  m  dfee  yirtfwa,  tW  csMe  voald  be  inrcsd- 
0Oed  «<»Qer,  said  tiiie  rriteai  of  tiavcry  w^aid  fooaer  be  aboiiibed. 
ikji  d.yt^  ieea  t/>  at  Terr  icij^ii'  Jutuit,  Ia  tbe  begmaio^  of  the 
dlMc»HMtt,  o&afirr  igif  dkt  hisk6§  of  boBaaifT  rejected  a3  eoiisdentioa» 
of  poEcr :  aad  'cignr  it  if  yaw  as  if  tber  aeiiit  toni  roond  and  reject  aD 
cocuMderatfoai  of  h  imrnkfj,  if  cber  wi^  to  hartea  tbe  at  i OMUiliUnneiit 
of  their  fA^'txX.  Milietber  tbas  cirtiHMtirK'r  o«^  to  occasioo  delaj  or 
aot,  ft  iei  an  adatitted  ^Kt  that  it  d^sa  lo;  and,  tbaft  ve  waaj  now  arotd 
tbi«  dreaded  irritstzion^  we  shaO  take  care  to  speak  of  siares  ooi  j  as  we 
wmtld  do  of  mnr  otber  propertr.  Tbe  qoestioii  of  free  trade,  as 
retpects  West  Indiao  propertr,  plainlT  aeed  not  inTolTe  aoj  irritatioo, 
imlem  the  West  IftdiazM  tbemselTes  introdoce  it ;  and  it  vould  sardj  be 
carr%ing  ci>nce3Kion  a  little  too  far,  were  we  to  consent  to  the  coo- 
tiooance  of  this  ociious  srstetn,  and  shrink  from  all  inrestigatioo,  merelj 
because  the  parties  interested  migbt  introdoce  into  the  disnwaon  topics 
bj  which  thej  voald  tbemselres  be  irritated. 

In  slarerj,  man  is  held  and  considered  as  property ;  and  diis  neces- 
sarilj  supposes  that  ralae  is  attached  to  the  possenon.  Like  all  other 
propertj,  howerer,  its  Talae  fluctuates  accordii^  to  circnmstances. 
Scarcity  advances  the  price,  and  abundance  reduces  it.  Commodities 
may  be  so  abundant,  compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  have 
no  exchangeable  ralue.  This  is  actually  the  case  with  imrm  in  Ireland, 
where,  by  their  abundance,  they  have  not  only  lost  their  Talue,  hot  are 
become  so  burdensome  to  the  state,  that  it  a  in  contemplation  to  send 
them  awa^,  at  the  expense  of  millions.  But  where  man  has  no  saleable 
value,  it  is  plain  that  slavery  cannot  exist  with  profit.  On  the  ccm- 
trary,  where  men  are  scarce,  and  good  land  is  abundant  and  cheap,  or 
where  the  price  of  produce  is  high,  a  man  by  his  labour  can  raise  much 
more  than  will  maintain  him.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  if  men 
are  their  own  masters,  they  will  either  cultivate  their  own  land,  or  they 
will  demand  high  wages  for  their  labour ;  and  if  a  man  is  tbe  property 
of  another,  his  value  will  be  high.  But,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  if 
men  are  placed  in  favourable,  or  even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  their 
numbers  will  increase ;  and,  of  course,  their  value  will  diminish,  until 
they  are  worth  nothings  to  hold  in  slavery ;  and  this  is  the  natural  and 
certain  extinction  of  that  state,  by  a  course  of  events  advantageous  to 
all  parties.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  its  extinction  should  be 
effected  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
ground  of  opposition :  for  surely  it  can  never  be  supposed,  that  because 
we  have  permitted  a  particular  investment  of  property,  we  are  bound 
to  make  it  a  profitable  speculation,  in  all  time  coming,  by  taxes  laid 
upon  ourselves  for  its  support. 

It  may  at  6rst  appear  strange  that  the  entire  extinction  of  the  value 
of  any  proncrty  can  be  advantageous  to  the  holder  of  that  property ; 
but  this  will  be  easily  understood,  when  it  is  considered  that  slaves  are 
almost  universally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (scarcely  ever 
in  manufactories,  where  they  would  have  to  contend  with  free  l^our), 
the  soil  and  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  same  person.  Now,  both  the 
land  and  the  labour  are  necessary  to  give  the  produce ;  and  the  price 
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ot  the  commotljty  ruised  comprises,  orcourse^  the  value  of  both  :  whiUl 
that  price  is  unaltered,  the  price  of  land  and  labour,  when  taken  to* 
gelher,  must  also  remain  the  same ;  but  though  the  united  value  of  the 
two  constituent  parts  are  unaltered,  there  may  be  great  relative  changes 
in  the  value  o^ each  of  them*  As  men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
crease, their  value  and  the  value  of  their  labour  diminishes;  but  what* 
ever  value  labour  or  slaves  may  lo^e  by  this  abundance,  just  so  much 
will  the  land  gain  by  its  scarcity;  for  land  is  only  scarce  because  people 
are  abundant  —  or  people  (if  employed  in  agriculture)  are  only  scarce 
when  land  is  abundant. 

TTie  master,  therefore,  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  provided  the  power  and  will  to  labour  remained 
unaltered  by  the  change  :  but  a  free  man  will  do  more  work  for  his  own 
advantage,  than  a  slave  will  do  by  coercion.  This  increased  labour  will 
no  doubt  be,  in  the  first  place,  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  the  enfran- 
chised man  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  he  perform  double  the  quantity  of 
labour,  it  is  plain  that  this  will  have  just  the  same  effect  as  if  the  number 
of  labourers  were  doubled,  which,  again,  necessarily  implies  a  competition 
for  employment,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  tvages^  followed  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  value  and  the  profits  of  land.  The  land- 
holders would  therefore  ultimately  reap  a  large  proportion  of  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  increased  quantity  of  labour  performed  by  the 
free  man*  The  fact  accordingly  is  proved  to  be  conformable  to  this 
anticipation  :  for  we  have  never  heard  it  surmised  that  a  gradual  change 
from  slavery  to  freedom  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  any  country,  or  to 
any  individual  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  so,  if  that  change 
follows  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  would  have  promoted,  or  what  has 
retarded  this  change, — and  why  this  natural  course  of  things  has  made 
BO  little  progress  in  the  British  colonies*  or  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  certain,  that  the  increase  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  been  in  full  operation,  and  would  have  made  meri  cheap,  and 
land  dear,  long  before  this  time,  if  this  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
boundless  extent  of  new  and  fertile  land.  Thus,  when  the  soils  of  Vir- 
ginia had  become  exhausted  by  slave  cultivation,  (for  when  men  do  the 
work  of  cattle*  and  use  little  animal  food*  fertility  is  not  kept  up  by 
green  crops,  and  the  soils  invariably  deteriorate,)  then  the  \  irginians 
became  breeders  of  slaves  Jor  sale  ;  and  the  new  and  fertile  soils  in 
the  South  Western  States  found  them  an  extensive  market*  In  our 
West  India  Islands,  again,  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  in  limited  extent, 
and  if  the  slaves  in  them  had  increased  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
intercolonial  slave  trade  had  always  been  illegal,  or  had  been  effectually 
prevented,  the  operation  of  natural  causes  must  long  since  have  con- 
verted the  slaves,  in  most  of  the  islands,  into  free  men.  What  the 
boundless  extent  of  fertile  land  lias  done  to  maintain  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  bounties  and  prohibitory  protections  have  done  in  the 
British  Colonies:  for  it  is  just  the  same  thing,  whether  a  bad  system  is 
supported  by  the  abundant  production  of  a  fertile  soil,  or  by  raising  the 
price  of  the  smaller  produce  by  bounties  and  protections. 

So  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  consider  slaves  as  like  any  other  pro- 
pert3^  But  the  West  Indians  themselves  now  object  to  this  view. 
They  say,  liberal  prices  only  can  enable  the  planters  to  treat  their  slaves 
well ;  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  aver,  that  bounties  and  protections  have 
paid  for  the  waste  and  damage,  occasioned  not  only  by  the  absence  of 
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fW  ^mutn,  Ua  hj  th€  cr^jcksei  and  Bugmanagisgieac  iiai  jwahii  limat 

<k>t|p<e4  ikudb^Mj.  T^  ^iKrcase  «a  tike  oomber  «f  uveft  ix*  tiie  Wck 

iitfdd^  i«£»4d*,  A  uue  ftiz  v<art  fjr<Mi  1^»^  U>  i^^^,  ba»iMie&r  ~^ 

iljKU.  ^i^->f^^  t^yyrusr,  ^,  3U  m  be  2^//»:   wtfej«  an 

u^a^s!u^   i£  ^x«e  ric^e  fc  :i«   ISaiJtd   .*tafe^,  of  Uaircl,  c 

Jbitfatfi*  la^witfw ■    i#&a4r  »s^iJ^  %  p^r  cue*  per  aattsmt.  oqgiit.  on  tae 

CIATT^J  •  U  LV^e  HMM^  V/Z^Mf^  Up  3^  fc^arTt  pOpttljftMKi  flf  OUT  COMHB. 

ti«f:  «^ut  uT  Ui4ft  CiC!K«u:  bbscfts'  i*  UK4£  US  4tf.  a  beaid.  which  ii 
«K/u:  :r«t  &-erkf^  vina^x^  KTHuet  n.  exat  Jt^ocf  «r  d«bt.  h  viL  amoimt 
Ii.  K^-^^'f^M^  '  Sifm  'Mt  *uiL  fnuc  Uf  die  WeiC  Iff^anfr.  br  rmuixip  tbe 
yrg'jf:,  1/  ii4<;<r  kuj^  in  Mutii«e»  duRL^r  tiiMe  ^  jeairii,  k  elimti*d  at 
Tiif/.,V/Ji-  "^  ■  iUiCi  lieucf:  c  a^ipeart  tbat  beahv  tJbe  vboje  sum  paid  is 
ifOiixiiHAL  dc  tJMr  wxi.  liirovii  avaj,  iii  cLe  devtructkn  of  ciave  life 
liiruufTi  iteiitec:  or  ii.  treatibCffli.  Tbe  ylMxxttn  complatij  of  an  m- 
irraniMUtt  uuhtwsmm^  e^€:L  wrxUi  Ki:  iLe  wltautage  of  iK^uztlks  and  pff9- 
uscXiouM^  Cuuic  ti«iri.  LueL,  if  tbebe  bad  bee&  witbdnnni,  bate 
comiiiUi:!.  UH  ^'fien.  of  abacmoe  and  ail  iu  atte&daxit  e»*ik?  If  nac, 
Hkt  QuestJOL  viifsxner  tue  ft^avt*  vuuid  be  ixfjured  bj  reducing  tbe  price 
of  tilt  pmuuL't  of  tiiiur  iauour.  and  otf  course  tbe  profits  of  tbeir  masters, 
L*  zaniutsxiis^  mr  sc  nsi.  "VilteL  tbe  profits  of  tbe  busijiesi  will  no 
jrnirrfir:  afiorc  tin  presen:  abofraiic:e  for  crueJtj  aad  "»*""«"«g«»"**«^ 
tilt    cruei:^    aiiL   w«B"TpTiiij»<*nr«<itT  wUl  be  dibccwtinued  —  and  not  till 
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11  AntsTizu.  ai»L.  n  ih  h  i&cs.  peiieralir  admitted,  that  tbe  treatment 
0-  smv^  J.  mua:  miiL  il  ibe  iMunhem  and  middle  States,  wbere  tbe 
TT-iiniw  n:'  «:av£  ruiiivoticn  are  ies§  ;  and  more  severe  in  tbe  south,  where 
11^  nrnfut  urt  cr*:ai€r.  Tttt  decrease  of  slaves  where  their  value  is  BBl^ 
a^  II  riezuemn..  iiit  moic  ieniie  and  profitable  of  our  colcmieft  —  and 
utcr  Toiui.  lus^t^aa  n.  uk  LaiiaroBis.  tbe  least  productive*  and  where  their 
vaius  as  im'x  fLl^  »  l  iuniier  ccmnrmatioD  on  this  point. 

1;  V  luut^vsr  oep^eu  inei..  ibt:  adraiKaemfsnt  of  knowledge  maj  have 
iv»crfjteit..L  zia  hfl3muies&.  cr  xm^irinred  tbe  condition,  of  mankind  in 
zrtnisrr.M.  .luu  ii  tiuf  pnniiTuai'.  w^  itsar,  there  has  been  no  progress.  We 
ia!«-c.  iH  ^iit  rfluirifji .  rtcrncniaec :  and  our  slaves  are  laring  worse 
itiAi.  ujc^  diz.  Tom-.j  ncscuTjcf  ap:^ :  ioir  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
nuiK  sit-a2Af  iPi  i«^  zipv  maiiitaiz.  fciSierr  i£  the  West  iDdies,  would  also 
iiit^c  asiurytaifi  j:  u.  uiif  c^Hminr ;  aili  that  if  the  produce  of  our  soil 
bad  b^cv::  vOiauic^d  br  the  iwie  liT  ibe  hand  of  the  slave,  it  might  have 
bk^n.  to  kI1\^  -'  vtr  had  takeL  the  same  means  to  exclude  Uie  com- 
petj-^ic^  c«f  ibe  JLboLir  c//nfr««,  ^'  ccxs^r,  oiu/  fA^  plough^  in  this 
coui;trT,  as  we  are  dmng  to  exclude  their  competition  in  our  western 

'llioug:li  tuest  cauies,  to  which  our  ancestors  allowed  their  natural 

operation,  produced   the   extinction  of  slavery  io  this  country,  and 

would  in  timtr  produce  the  same  effect  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  and 

in  the  course  of  their  operation  would  gradually  ameliorate  the  general 

tion  of  the  slaves ;  jet  as  they  <to  not  change  the  nature  of  the 

a  bounty  od  the  export  of  refined  sugar  was  estimated  to  raise  the  price 
ligpr  in  the  British  market  about  6r.  per  cwt.  —  but  this  has  lately  been 
.  fo  about  one  half  this  sum.  The  protecting  duty  paid  on  East  India 
rer  and  above  what  is  paid  on  that  from  the  West  hidies,  still  remains  at 

€Wt« 
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human  heart,  there  would  continue  to  be  instances  of  individual  cruelty, 
so  long  as  man  was  suffered  (whether  with  profit  or  not)  to  hold  uncon- 
trolled power  over  his  fellow  man.  We  are  not,  therefore,  contending 
that  this  natural  course  of  things  should  be  alone  relied  upon ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  anxious  that  every  means  should  be  taken  which  can 
hasten  that  happy  event,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  slave 
himself.  We  admit,  also,  that  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  we  go  so  far 
beyond  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  to  interfere  with  the  holding  as 
property  that  which  the  nation  has  sanctioned  as  such,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  arises,  and  must  be  fairly  met.  But  while  we  admit 
the  necessity  of  other  measures  for  ameliorating  and  for  facilitating  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  we  must  contend  that  free  scope  should, 
in  thejirst  place,  be  given  to  the  operation  of  those  causes  which  have 
been  at  least  one  means  of  its  extinction  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  effect  that  object,  whilst  we  leave  its 
main  supports  in  full  operation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  and 
must  be  ineffectual.  It  is  like  professing  a  desire  to  lessen  crime,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  a  bounty  on  stolen  goods,  and  encouraging 
thefl  by  a  high  protecting  duty  on  all  goods  honestly  obtained.* 

*  In  addition  to  the  articles  I  have  selected  on  West  India  Slavery,  the  reader 
will  find  others  well  worth  perusal  in  Vol.  i.jp.  216.  Vol.  iv.  p.  476.  Vol.  v.  p. 
209.  VoL  vi.  p.  326.  Vol.  viii.  pp.  52. 358.  Vol.  ix.  pp.  304. 458.  Vol.  x.  p.  100. 
vol.  xi.  p.  145.  Vol.  xii.  p.  355.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  382.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  95.  Vol. 
x«.  p.  129.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  131.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  106.  Vol.  xxv.  p.  315.  Vol. 
xxxvi.  p.  34.  vol.  xxxviiL  p.  168.  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  118.  168.  Vol.  xlii.  p.  470. 
Vol.  xlui.  p.  406.     Vol.  xlv.  p.  174. 
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No.  I. 
LORD  BYRON'S  POETRY. 

See  Note,  Vol.  I.  page  307. 

It  is  contended  that  poetry  is  destined  to  complete  a  certain  cycle  or  great 
revolution,  accompanying  and  dependent  on  a  correspondent  cycle  of  the  feelings 
as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  society.  That,  originating  in  times  of  turbulence 
and  anarchy,  it  was  at  first  coarse  and  vehement ;  —  then  pompous  and  stately ; 
—  then  affectedly  refined  and  ingenious,  —  and,  fiinally,  gay,  witty,  discur«ve,  and 
fimiiliar.  That  at  this  stage  of  refinement,  however,  mankind  become  disgusted 
with  the  heartless  fiivolity  of  their  gratifications,  and  acquire  a  longing  for  strong 
emotions,  so  that  poetry,  following  the  ciurent  of  popular  opinion,  is  compelled 
to  seek  for  subjects  in  the  manners  of  ruder  ages,  to  revive  the  feats  of  chivahy, 
and  the  loves  of  romance ;  or  to  wander,  in  search  of  unbridled  passion,  amongst 
nations  yet  imperfectly  civilised.  Lastly,  that  this  is  the  period  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived:  that  a  growing  appetite  for  tuj-bulent  emotion  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  age ;  that  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  viewing  the  mere 
effects  of  strong  passion,  but  require  the  passion  itself  to  be  dissected  before  our 
eyes;  and  that  Lord  Byron,  having  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  this 
species  of  moral  anatomy,  has,  of  course,  attained  the  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 

Now,  we  venture  to  contend  that  the  poetical  cycle  here  described  is  purely 
imaginary ;  and  that  if  any  indications  of  it  were,  indeed,  discoverable  m  the 
history  of  our  own  poetry,  it  would  not  be  fidr  to  deduce  from  them  a  cor- 
respondent cycle  of  the  national  "  appetite"  for  any  sort  of  emotions.  Language 
and  manners  are,  firom  age  to  age,  either  progressively  improved,  or  at  least 
changed,  and  the  traces  of  such  cnanges  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  con- 
temporary poets ;  but  the  passions  of  mankind  are  always  the  same,  and  always 
capable  of  being  called  out  by  a  proper  degree  of  excitement.  If  centimes  have 
passed  away  since  the  birth  of-  ohakspeare,  does  it  follow  that  an  appetite  for 
those  emotions,  which  he  alone  was  able  to  rouse,  lay  dormant  during  the  interval, 
and  has  only  revived  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  We  greatly  doubt  the  fact,  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  symptoms  which  are  adduced  in  proof  of  it.  The 
last  twenty  years  have,  doubtless,  been  wonderfully  fertile  of  crimes  and  imseries ; 
and  there  have  been  some  persons  in  this  country  who  have  hailed,  with  joy  and 
praise,  every  step  of  that  desolating  tyranny,  which  threatened  to  spread  over  the 
world,  and  awakened  in  its  progress  all  those  strong  emotions  which  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  so  delectable.  But  these  persons  were  not  very  numerous,'  and 
certainly  not  legitimate  arbiters  of  taste,  or  of  poetical  talent.  In  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  nation,  we  believe  that  the  homd  realities  which  passed  before 
their  eyes  did  not  raise  any  appetite  for  scenes  of  mimic  terror ;  and  if  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Southey,  and  Lord  B}Ton  have  transported  their  readers  to  the  ages  of 
romance,  to  the  wilds  of  America,  or  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  we  suspect  that 
they  all  followed  the  impulse  of  their  own  studies  or  habits,  without  dreaming 
that  they  thus  completed  a  poetical  cycle,  or  ministered  to  any  taste  or  appetite 
peculiar  to  the  present  age  or  country. 

Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  general  objections  to  this  new  and  fanciful 
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theor?,  wc  now  procoed  to  the  point  immediately  at  isi^ue.  It  is  contended,  nn 
one  hund,  that  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  the  poeticid  taste  of  the  present  times, 
"the  minds  of  the  great  agents  roust  be  unmBMked  for  us  —  and  all  the  anatomy 

of  their  throbbing  bosoms  laid  open  to  our  gaze."  We  think,  on  the  contrary, 
thiif  thi«  uaatoHiieal  operation  la  e-ssentiallv  uM[)oetical ;  and  that,  therefore,  Lord 
livron,  who  is  cinphatically  styled  tlie  **  searcher  of  dark  bosoms,"  is  least 
attruLtivL',  and  least  popular,  whenever  he  attempts  to  execute  this  special  ofBce. 
We  do  not  mean  to  ijuestion  the  extent  to  which  the  analysis  of  mind,  or  of 
sensation,  is  capable  of  being  carried,  or  to  vilipend  the  delight  attendant  on  such 
researches ;  we  only  contend  that  the  pleasures  of  intellect  are  materially  different 
from  the  plca£ures  of  illusion, — that  the  two  are  incompatible  ;  and  that  the  writer 
who  8eek.^  to  excite  any  emotion  will  never  effect  thiii  by  attenipting  to  analyse 
its  nature  and  origin  ;  hut  nnist  content  himself  with  de^icribing  itsetfects,  because 
it  is  only  with  these  that  his  readers  can  be  Bupjiosed  to  be  cxjnversant*  Every 
passion  of  the  soul  ha«  its  visible  sMuptoms,  by  which  the  correspondent  feeliqg 
of  the  obsen-er  is  instantly  awakened ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  delineation  of  these 
symptoms,  so  correct  as  to  be  reco^ised  by  the  siniplciit  reader,  and  to  produce 
a  momentary  illll^io^,  and  to  call  out,  by  means  of  the  [littured  image,  the  same 
train  of  sympathies  as  woiihl  have  been  excited  b}  the  reaUty,  that  the  poet  can 
possess  himself  of  our  imagination  and  become  ma«ter  of  our  emotions.  The 
secret  sensibility  which  lurks  within  oiu-  bosoms,  which  per>'ades  the  whole 
animated  frame,  ajid  transmits  through  it  the  indications  of  jo)  or  grief,  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  of  which  the  excess  is  suifocating  and  unutterable,  cannot 
Itself  become  the  subject  of  description.  To  attempt  such  description  is,  we 
think,  to  exceed  the  legitimate  pretensions  of  poetry,  and  to  invade  the  provmce 
of  metaphysics.  On  this  ground  we  obicct  to  some  passages  in  the  Ctorsair, 
which  arc  intended  to  represent  the  pnson-thoughta  of  Conrad,  On  similar 
grounds  we  have  more  strongly  objected  to  the  Giaour,  —  hut  enough  of  this. 
We  have  stated  our  opinion,  and  leave  the  question  for  the  decision  of  our  readers. 
—  Qimrter/^  Review^  Vol.  x.  pp.  455 — 457* 


No.  II,  • 

POETRY  OF  CRABBE. 

The  following  admirable  Critir|ut  i«  referred  to  in  VoL  I.  page  447,     (See  Note*) 

TfiB  history  of  Mr.  Crabbe  as  an  author  has  been  somewhat  singular.  He  first 
appeared  in  tliat  chanicter  in  the  yesiX  I7B3,  and  was  received  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  have  warranted  tlie  hope  that  bis  second  appearance  would  not  be  long 
delayed.  But,  too  indolent  or  too  unambitious,  Mr.  C/nibbe  sunk  Imck  mto  privncv  ; 
and  hve-and-twenty  yeans  elapsed  before  he  renewed  hiii  cluiiiis  on  the  public 
notice,  llis  increa,sed  success  on  this  second  occasion  does  not  strike  us  as 
matter  of  surprise.  We  had  become  sick  of  the  lusciomi  monotony  of  Muses  who 
seemed  to  have  been  fetl  only  on  flowers;  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  recdve 
with  indulgence  even  the  rude  efforts  of  a  more  firm  and  manly  genius.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confesvsed,  that  the  candidate  was  in  no  want  of  illustrious 
friends  to  bring  him  down  (like  the  deductores  of  old)  to  the  place  of  canvass, 
and  to  secure,  b)'  their  inHuence,  the  favourable  suifrages  of  his  countrjinen.  Cri- 
ticism itself  coidd  not  refuse  a  smile  to  the  verjie  wluch  hiid  early  obtained  the 
praise  of  Burke  and  Johnson,  and  more  recently  cheered  tlie  iiying  bed  of  Fox. 

The  first  glow  of  aduiinition,  however,  is  now  gone ;  and  sufficient  time  has 
since  passetl  to  allow  of  our  ascertaining  pretty  acciu-ately  the  final  judgment  of 
the  public  respectiiig  the  merits  of  Mr.  Crabbe.  It  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
that  he  has  greatly  misapplied  great  powers ;  and  that,  although  an  able,  he  is  not 
a  plea-sing  poet-     In  this  judgment  we  entirely  acquiesce- 

The  pecuhority  of  this  author  is,  that  he  wishes  to  discard  every  thing  like 
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illusion  from  poetry.  He  is  the  poet  of  reality,  and  of  reality  in  low  life.  His 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  announced  in  the  opening  of  his  first  poem,  ^  The 
Village;"  and  will  be  best  explained  by  eztractmg  mm  that  work  some  lines 
which  contain  a  general  enunciation  of  ms  system :  — 

«  The  village  life,  and  ev'ry  care  that  reigns 
0*er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  swains ; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  past. 
Age  in  its  hour  of  languor  finds  at  last ; 
What  form  the  real  picture  of  the  poor, 
Demand  a  song  — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  C«sar*s  bounteous  reign. 
If  Tityrus  found  the  golden  age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flatt*ring  dreams  prolong  ? 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ? 
Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains. 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains. 

•  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  • 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot 

As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  bards  will  not*' 

.  From  these  extracts,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  constant  tenor  of  his  wridncs,  it  is 
clear,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  condemns  the  common  representations  of  rural  life  and 
manners  as  fictitious ;  that  he  is  determined  in  his  own  sketches  of  them  to  con- 
fine himself,  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  to  truth  and  nature ;  —  to  draw 
only  "  the  real  picture  of  the  poor,"  whicn,  be  it  remembered,  must  necessarily^ 
according  to  his  opinion,  be  a  picture  of  sorrow  and  depravity.  Now  all  this 
tends  greatly  to  cu-cimiscribe,  if  not  completely  to  destroy,  the  operation  of 
iUusion  in  poetry ;  and  proceeds  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  the  pleasure  of  poetic  reading  depends.  Not- 
withstanding the  saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  privileges  of  fancy,  which  is 
inserted  in  one  of  the  preceding  extracts,  the  doctnnes  of  Mr.  Crabbe  appear  to 
us  essentially  hostile  to  the  highest  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  them  with  considerable  doubt  and  jealousy. 

To  talk  ot  binding  down  poetry  to  dry  representations  of  the  worid  as  it  is, 
seems  idle ;  because  it  is  precisely  in  order  to  escape  horn  the  world  as  it  is,  that 
we  fly  to  poetry.  We  turn  to  it,  not  that  we  may  see  and  feel  what  we  sec  and 
feel  in  our  daily  experience,  but  that  we  may  be  refi-eshed  by  other  emotions  and 
fairer  prospects  —  that  we  may  take  shelter  from  the  realities  of  life  in  the  para- 
dise ot  fancy.  To  spread  out  a  theatre  on  which  this  separate  and  intellectnal 
idnd  of  existence  might  be  enjoyed,  has  in  all  ages  been  the  sreat  business  of  the 
speculative  powers  of  the  species.  For  this  end  new  worids  nave  been  firamed,  or 
the  old  embellished ;  imaginary  joys  and  sorrows  have  been  excited ;  the  elements 
have  been  peopled  wi^  ideal  beings.  To  this  moral  necessity,  the  divinities  of 
ancient  mythology  owed  their  popularity,  if  not  their  birth;  and  when  that 
visionary  creation  was  dissolved,  tne  same  poip^cful  instinct  supplied  the  void 
with  die  fays  and  ^eiui  and  enchantments  of  mdittffb  romance. 

Poetry  tnen,  if  it  would  answer  the  end  of  its/ being,  must  flatter  die  imagin- 
«don.  It  must  win  the  mind  to  the  exercise  of  its  contemplative  ftcnldes  by 
0trikiiig  out  pictures  on  which  it  may  dwell  vrith  complacency  and  deii^ibt.  U 
does  not  follow  that  these  pictures  should  be  exclusively  of  a  gay  and  smiling 
•  Bpture.  The  mind  is  notoriously  so  constituted  as  to  ei\joy,  within  certdn  Kmits, 
^^  ictitioiis  representations  of  sad  or  terrible  things. 
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But  why,  it  is  iaad,  does  poetry  realine  that  which  htm  no  existence  in  nature  T 

It  i»,  at  least,  some  answer  to  the  c|uc!*tioii  to  obacrre,  that  in  thin  res»|>ect  poetry 
ofily  does  for  uh  oiore  perfectly  what,  without  it!i  assibtance,  we  every  day  do  for 
ourselve)*.  It  is  to  illusions,  whether  excited  by  the  art  of  the  poet,  or  hy  the 
secret  magic  of  aasociadon,  that  life  owch  one  of  its  first  charms ;  and  inhnth 
cases  they  give  rise  to  feclingfi  the  saine  in  their  nature  and  in  thrir  practical 
effect.  The  pleasures  of  mi^morj',  for  example,  are  ^reat  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  ardour  with  which  the  mind  cmhraco*  thxa  sort  of  eeif-decpption.  When  we 
reniemher  a  post  event  in  b  very  lively  manner,  what  is  it  but  to  realiAe  that 
which  ho«  no  existence  ?  and  thw,  not  only  according  to  the  popubu-  mode  of 
Rtatinj*  the  fact,  but  in  trtrict  mctaph>i<ical  truth.  Such,  too,  is,  in  a  striking 
de^ee,  the  case,  when  a  portrait  or  some  otiier  memorial  vividly  affects  us  with 
tlie  imagined  presence  of  a  dec^aaed  friend  ;  or  when  we  are  presented  with  the 
proflpect  of  scenes  renembling  those  to  which  we  are  attacned  by  intcrestinif 
rccollecfions,  especially  if  they  meet  ua  in  a  foreign  climate.  It  is  the  happy 
observation  of  this  fuiniliar  principle  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  that  line 
ptmtmge  in  Vii^il,  where  JEncm  describes  hinjHclf  as  sttiluting,  in  a  remote  country, 
the  gateA  and  towers  of  a  second  Troy,  and  as  restored  by  a  view  of  the  copy  to 
the  prencnee  of  the  original :  — 

**  Procedoy  et  pwam  Trojam,  simulauiquc  mngnls 
Pcrgamo,  et  arentcm  Xiuithi  cognominc  rivum 
Agnoscoy  Scivque  amp1cN[-lar  limimi  [xortc'**' 

Some  of  the  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Sooihmd  to  America  have^  it  is  said, 
cboHcii  for  their  residence  situations  .^imilur  to  those  which  they  left;  and  have  even 
f^vcn  ro  the  principal  features  of  their  new  country  tit**  Mi.,.—  'n' which  the  corr^ 
apoJidiniz  olijectn  of  the  old  were  di^tin^iishtHl*     Thi'«  ic  instance  of  that 

ilesire  to  encourage  illusions  which  so  unncrhally  prcu  .. :  which  continually 

IciidH  us  to  surround  ourselves,  if  the  expression  may  t>e  allowed,  with  hints  and 
hUKgestions  of  the  distant  or  the  past. 

If,  in  common  life,  such  lutifices  may  innocently  l>e  employe*!  to  f?tt^  the  mind 
from  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  they  become  objectioimble  in  works  of 
taste ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  still  to  number  them  among  the  le^- 
tiinate  fltratagems  of  the  poetic  art. 

In  tracing  more  particularly  the  modes  by  which  |)oetry  accomplishes  its  object 
of  drawing  us  away  from  the  fatigues  of  reality,  we  shall  iiud  that,  \iirious  as  they 
are,  they  chiefly  resolve  themselves  into  two.  That  olycct  may  be  eftecte*!  by  a 
diversion  either  to  subjects  that  rouse  and  agitiUe  the  miud,  as  in  the  fictions  of 
epic  and  chivalrous  romance ;  or  to  such  as  soothe  it,  as  in  the  repre-^-ntations  of 
rural  manners  and  scenery.  Of  these  two  methods,  the  latter,  or  that  of  the 
pastoral  kind,  hiis  jiIwavH,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  been  somewhat  the  more 
popular.  To  the  mind  darnssed  and  overburdened  with  care,  there  is  something 
more  comforting  in  the  quietness  of  these  subjects,  than  in  the  tumult  and  ponip 
of  more  heroic  diKtmctions,  They  fumi»h,  too,  a  more  profound  and  sensible 
contrast  to  the  bu»tling  agitations  of  life.  There  are  few  of  us,  l>esides,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  the  country  is  not  recommended  by  many  tender  and  sacred  associ* 
Ation>* ;  —  by  the  recollection  of  early  happiness  un<l  the  pltuisurcs  of  childhocxl^ 
by  the  mem'orj'  of  our  first  hopes,  and  of  comjamions  who  are  now  gone.  Who 
ha.>t  not  sometimes  figuratively  adopted  the  language  of  the  shepherd  m  Tasso? — 

"  Ma  poi  ch*  iniitm«  cod  V  vtk  fiorita 
Muncu  1»  »pent«  «  )•  baldaiua  audace, 
Pianii  i  Hposi  di  quest'  uma  il  vita, 
E  fto^pimi  la  mia  perdu  la  pace." 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  that  the  [>octry  which  gratifies  these  breathings 
id^er  the  repose  of  humble  life  may,  in  every  case,  Ik*  called  pastoral :  even  if  not 
m  the  vulgar  accef>tation  of  that  name^  yet  according  to  ita  true  and,  indeed, 
its  original  intent.  To  affirm,  tliat  it  is  not  of  the  efrsence  of  pastond  poetry  to 
treat  o(  sheep  and  fihephenia.  nmy  seem  a  paradox ;  but  the  tact  is,  that  tfies« 
toptca  cannot  be  mode  ewentttd  to  it,  except  by  a  sacrifice  of  its  real  to  what  ire 
may  term  ita  verbal  charaeter.     That  which  is  its  di^^tinr*-- ^  f-it^re,  and  the 
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,  tboi^  DOC  pcriam  the  oitniriMr,  caoie  of  iu  popnbri^,  is,  that  it 
diwrts  the  nmid  from  mJSiMi>  fife  by  mndniy  and  gentle  means.  It  is  one 
pr^Tifar  im)dt  of  aofwcnng  the  cominoa  end  of  aD  poetzr.  It  takes  us  out  of 
the  cares  of  the  world;  and  it  does  so  by  traMsportingns  to  regioos  of  innocent  and 
qaiet  hsppiDe&s.  We  are  not  snatched  from  the  scene  of  combat  by  a  wiurhrind, 
bnt  nafted  away  from  it  in  the  folds  of  some  *  fiur  erening  doud."  A  poem, 
tlMTcfore,  may  tell  of  nothing  but  flocks  and  swains;  of  k^  carved  on  trees, 
and  crooks  wreathed  with  flowers ;  and  yet  iC  while  it  iprres  os  real  pictures,  it 
finl  to  keep  ahre  that  foelii^  of  Tcrnal  refreshment  and  delight  which  such  pictures 
are  formed  to  inspire,  it  cannot  be  truly  pastoraL  To  this  main  principle,  of  the 
iome  cf  wumd  which  such  a  composition  ought  to  cherish,  the  most  celefarated 
aqthors  in  this  department  hare  not  sufficiently  adverted.  It  sometimes  h«p|M*«v^ 
that,  in  their  best  effiisions,  a  sudden  return  to  inconpuous  or  unwelcome  inures 
breaks  at  once  the  strain  of  pleasing  sensations  which  has  been  exdted.  fiie 
camps  and  marches  introduced  into  the  tenth  eclogue  of  Virgil  are  oat  of  cfaa- 
mcter.  The  satirical  inrectiTes  which  Spenser  in  some  of  lus  eclogues  lavishes 
on  the  priesthood,  under  a  quaint  reference  to  the  metaphorical  i^ipeUation  of 
pastors,  grievously  oflbid  taste ;  and  after  the  example  of  Spenser,  Ifilton,  in 
"  Lyddas,**  has  so  little  respected  the  fedings  of  his  readers,  as  to  disturb  the 
illusive  charm  of  that  truly  pastoral  poem,  by  bringing  them  back  to  the  most 
ignoble  pursuits  of  real  life :  — 

^  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain. 
Enow  of  such  as  for  tbdr  bellies*  take 
Creep  and  intrude  and  climb  into  the  fold  ? 
Of  other  care  they  little  leck'ning  make. 
Than  how  to  icmnble  at  the  shearers*  feast. 
And  shote  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 
Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselTcs  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  au^t  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs ! 
What  recks  it  then,**  &c. 

It  10  the  disregard  of  this  unity  of  pastoral  eflfect  that  forms  the  chief  blemish  o^ 
Florian*s  Estelle.  Though  the  first  appearance  of  Gaston  de  Fchx  is  very  striking, 
and  there  is  much  talent  and  animation  in  the  warlike  scenes,  yet  we  bdieve  that 
e^ery  reader,  on  arriving  at  the  military  part  of  that  exquisite  romance,  feels  the 
jarring  of  a  discordant  string. 

While  this  species  of  writing  remains  true  to  its  real  character,  it  may  surely  be 
allowed  the  common  privilege  of  resorting,  for  effect,  to  the  deceptions  of  fimcy. 
In  one  word,  we  are  unable  to  discover  why,  in  the  first  place,  the  illusions  of 
poetry  in  general  are  less  innocent  than  those  of  which  we  have  given  examples, 
as  existing  in  the  real  world,  without  the  intervention  of  poetic  agency;  or  why, 
in  the  second  place,  the  illusions  of  pastoral  composition  are  less  innocent  than 
those  of  heroic 

The  visions  of  pastoral,  like  those  of  other  poetry,  can  be  said  to  convey  &lse 
or  incorrect  impressions,  only  when  they  are  regarded  as  exact  likenesses  of 
existing  life  and  manners.  So  long  as  they  are  universally  recognised  to  be 
visionary',  they  may  be  forgiven.  If  it  be  contended,  that,  in  spite  of  the  convictioii 
of  their  falsehood,  they  yet  insensibly  affect  the  mind,  and  tend  to  unhinge  us  for 
the  performance  of  our  more  homely  and  unromantic  duties,  by  throwing  an  air 
of  flatness  over  the  inddents  of  common  life :  —  this,  indeed,  is  a  serious  charge, 
and  demands  some  attention.  It  is  analogous  to  the  popular  objection  urged 
against  all  works  of  fiction,  and  especially  against  the  higher  kind  of  romance. 

The  mischievous  influence,  however,  imputed  to  such  writings,  though  it  cannot 
entirely  be  denied  to  exist,  is  yet  greatly  over-rated.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  nature,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  philosophical  education,  successfully 
struggles  to  accommodate  herself  to  circumstances.  The  mind  b  soon  taught, 
that  swelling  ideas  and  emotions  of  high-wrought  delicacy  are  uneoual  to  the 
wear  and  tear  q{  this  work-dai^  sphere.  To  reconcile  the  indulgence  of  its  nobler 
sensations  with  the  performance  of  practical  duty,  it  insensibly  learns  to  establish 
a  distinction  between  the  worid  of  imagination  and  the  world  of  sense;  assigning 
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to  each  its  puculkr  forniturc  of  feelings  and  oHsocintioiiji.  To  itic  one  or  the 
other  of  these  dcpartmentii,  whiitm  er  nmy  be  presented  to  it  of  virtue  or  of  wimIoid, 
is,  without  a  conscious  effort,  referre«l. 

yVc  do  not  say  that  this  division  is,  in  every  instance^  systematically  miide;  but 
in  every  instance  a  tendency  towards  it  may  be  discovered.  It  is  obviouB  to 
perceive  on  what  dtOerent  grounds  the  soine,  or  nearl}'  the  same,  actions  are 
judged,  when  tliey  occur  in  ordinary  life,  and  when  they  are  found  enshrined  in 
tlie  works  of  imiipnation.  There  are  niany  virtues  which  are  admired  only  in 
the  records  of  fiction,  and  some  which  are  admired  oidy  because  they  arc 
fittitiotis. 

The  danger,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  seems  then  to  be  itufficicntly  removed 
by  nature  itself;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  removal  of  it  oj)en.s  to  un  the 
view  oi"  another^  into  which  a  genius,  ardent  but  undi.sci[ilined,  is  not  unlikely  to 
falL  It  i:^,  thut  the  line  of  distinction  of  which  we  Ittive  spoken,  though  drawn, 
will  not  be  tlruwn  in  the  right  place.  The  masters  of  romance  contrive  to  identify 
the  good  with  the  beuutil'id ;  and  what  tliey  have  thii«  identified,  a  mind  trained 
in  their  school  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  separate.  The  captivating  associations 
with  which  it  hiis  beeti  taught  to  surround  virtue,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  regarding 
not  as  her  ornaxneDts,  but  as  her  attributes ;  —  not  as  the  fires  which  arc  kindled 
aliout  her  shrine,  but  as  glimpses  and  emanations  of  her  own  essential  beauty. 
Whatever  of  adventitious  grace  or  delicacy  may  be  efllisetl  around  her  appeaira 
not  80  much  to  be  lighted  up  by  her  splendour  as  to  be  uiclted  into  the  mass  of 
her  Biibatantral  excellence,  —  as  the  clouds  that  lather  round  tlie  setting  sun  seem 
to  form  a  part  of  the  brightness  by  which  they  are  illuminatetL  When  such  a 
mind  enters  on  the  scenes  of  the  world,  it  is  insensibly  led,  aa  we  have  already 
remarked,  to  distinguish  its  ideas  and  feelings  into  two  classes  —  ihe  [>racrii'al 
and  the  romantic ;  referring  to  the  latter  those  that  may  be  too  finely  touched  for 
the  former.  The  glowinw:  associations  witli  wliich  hitherto  it  has  invariably  united 
virtue  it  accordingly  attsigns  to  the  depiu-tinent  of  nmiance ;  and  the  danger  iv, 
lest,  from  the  difBculty  ot  making  a  distinction  to  which  it  has  been  unacctistotned, 
it  may  proceed  to  pass  the  aame  aeateoce  on  virtue  itself.  The  higher  kind* of 
virtue,  at  least,  it  now  believes  to  be  visionary,  —  enchanting  as  an  object  of 
coutempiation,  bat  useless  as  a  guide  of  conduct.  The  consequence  of  this 
delusion  is,  that,  although  from  various  motives,  some  consideration  amy  yd  be 
paid  to  those  sober  and  pedestrian  qualities,  on  which  the  contexture  of'^  society, 
m  the  coarsest  view  of  the  subject,  depends ;  yet  every  thing  that  oversteps  this 
naked  routine  of  duty, —  tlie  greatness  that  is  above  vulgar  heroism  —  the  good- 
ness that  aspires  to  saintly  perfection  ; — these  are  dismissed  to  the  shady  spaces  of 
an  ideal  world.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  a  strong  mind  will  at  length  redeem 
itself  from  the  error  into  w  hicli  it  may  have  been  tnus  betrayed ;  yet  the  efiects 
of  so  deep  a  wound  may  long  sunive  its  cure. 

But  the  question  rectus,  —  How  arc  these  dangers  to  be  ob\Tated  ?  Are  works 
of  fiction,  including,  in  that  description,  poetry,  ancient  and  modem,  to  be 
banished  V  If  this  principle  Ik?  adopted,  we  must  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
banish  also  all  the  [irose  writers  of  antiquity.  The  pompous  and  enchanting 
eloquence  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians,  has  done  more 
than  thc/ttcri4'  of  all  the  novel  writers,  from  the  creation  till  the  present  moment, 
to  array  virtue  with  that  romantic  brightness  which  exercises  so  powerfid  a 
sorcery  over  the  youthful  imagination.  We  might  truly  characterise  those 
authors  as  **  doctissiuios  homines,  qiubus,  etiam  cum  fai'ere  non  possent,  lo<t]ui 
tameu  et  scribere  honeste  et  ma^nifice  licebat."  Nothing  has  been  produced,  in 
modern  ages,  at  all  compamble,  \n  this  point  of  view,  to  the  common  places  o( 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch,  among  the  (ireekh;  and  among  the  Romans,  of 
i'icero  and  Livy,  We  speak  not  here  of  the  sulM^tuncc  o(  their  ethic,  which  was 
very  imperfect,  but  merely  of  the  atmosphere  of  fine  writing  with  which  it  was 
invested. 

But  admitting  (and  it  is  surely  an  extravagant  ndmission)  that  we  have  com* 
pk'tely  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  seclude  the  mind  from  these  inflammatory 
compositions,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  power  of  fancy  is  neither  destroyed 
nor  reduced  to  inaction.     If  it  be  repressed  in  one  direction,  it  will  break  out  in 
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anoCber ;  and  wfll  avenge  itself  on  the  b^otry  that  would  have  extirpated  its 
energies,  by  devoting  them  to  comiption  and  sensuaHtv.  This  then  is  all  that  we 
have  gained.  We  have  extinguished  the  lights  of  heaven ;  but  the  darkness 
winch  we  have  left  is  not  solitude.  The  slumbers  firom  which  we  have  chased 
the  better  genii  will  be  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  vice  and  folly. 

It  is  not  then  by  a  vain  effort  to  quench  the  imagination  that  the  dangers  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  are  to  be  oioountmd.  The  only  method  by 
which  a  wise  man  would  endeavour  to  meet  them  is  that  of  a  skimil  education, 
of  which  it  is  the  object  to  train  up  all  the  intellectual  powers  in  equal  propor- 
tions and  a  mutual  correspondence;  to  instil  into  the  mind  just  and  rational 
expectations  of  human  life ;  and,  above  all,  to  encompass  virtue  with  associations, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  than  mortal,  —  associations,  whose  steady 
lostre  may  survive  the  waving  and  meteorous  ^eams  of  sentimental  illusion. 

The  preceding  observations  relate  generally  to  the  piincq^le  of  confining  poetry 
to  the  realities  of  life ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  rdevant,  when  that  principle  is 
applied  to  the  realities  of  low  RJr,  because  these  are,  of  aU  others,  the  most  dis- 
ffUBting.  If  therefore  the  poet  choose  to  illustrate  the  department  of  low  life,  it 
It  peculmriy  incumbent  on  him  to  select  such  of  its  features  as  may  at  least  be 
inoffensive.  Should  it  be  replied,  that  there  is  no  room  for  such  sdecdon ;  then 
it  follows,  that  he  must  altogether  refrain  from  treatii^  die  subject,  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  art.  The  truth  however  is,  that  there  tr  room  for  selection.  No 
department  of  life,  however  darkened  by  vice  or  sorrow,  is  widiout  some  brighter 
pomts  on  which  the  imagination  may  rest  with  ccunplacency ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cUly  true  where  rural  scenes  make  part  of  the  picture.  We  are  not  so  absurd 
as  Co  deny,  that  the  country  frimishes  abundant  examples  of  misery  and  depra- 
ynty;  but' we  deny  that  it  furnishes  none  of  a  different  kind.  In  common  life 
every  man  instinctively  acquires  the  habit  of  diverting  his  attention  from  unpleas- 
11^  objects,  and  fixing  it  on  those  that  are  more  agreeaUe;  and  all  we  ask  is, 
that  thb  practical  rule  should  be  adopted  in  poetn*.  The  face  of  nature  under  its 
daily  and  periodical  varieties,  the  honest  gaiety  of  rustic  mirdi,  the  flow  of  health 
and  spirits  which  is  inspired  by  the  country',  the  delishts  whidi  it  brings  to  every 
aense,  —  such  are  the  pleasing  topics  which  strike  me  most  superfidiu  observer. 
But  a  closer  inspection  will  open  to  us  more  sacred  eratifications.  Wherever 
the  reladons  of  civilised  society  exist,  particulariy  where  a  high  standard  of 
morals,  however  imperfectly  acted  upon,  is  yet  publidy  recognised,  a  ground- 
work is  laid  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  charities,  social  and  domestic.  Li  the 
mkbt  of  profligacy  and  comiption  some  trace  of  those  charities  still  lingers ; 
there  is  some  spot  which  shelters  domestic  happiness ;  some  undiscovered  cief^, 
in  which  the  seeds  of  the  best  affecdons  have  been  cherished  and  are  bearing 
fruit  in  silence.  Poverty,  however  blighting  in  general,  has  graces  which  are 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  highest  order  of  \'irtuc3  can  be  developed  only  in  a 
state  of  habitual  suffering. 

These  are  the  realities  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  poet  to  sdect  for  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  these,  as  they  have  nothing  of  illu^n  in  themsdves,  it  is  *not  neces- 
sary to  recommend  by  the  magic  of  a  richly-punted  diction.  Even  presented  to 
us  in  language  the  most  precise  and  unadorned,  the\'  cannot  feO  to  please ;  and 
please  perhaps  then  most  surely,  when  told  in  words  of  an  almost  anstract  sim- 
plicity ;  words  so  limpid  and  colourless,  that  they  seem  only  to  discover  to  us 
the  ideas,  not  to  convey  them,  still  less  to  lend  them  any  additional  sweetness  or 
strength.  Ever}-  reader  will  recollect  some  passages  in  our  best  authors  which 
answer  to  this  character.  Yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  exemplifying 
our  position  by  an  instance  from  Mr.  Crabbe  himself.  What  can  be  more  im- 
JaneijH/,  and  yet  what  more  affecting,  or  more  sublime,  than  his  representation  of 
a  young  woman  watching  over  the  gradual  decay  of  her  lover  ? 

"  Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts  meantime 

Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  riews  sublime. 

To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 

She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 

With  him  she  pniy*d,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 

Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
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She  c«me  with  smiles  Uie  hour  of  puiti  to  dicer ; 
A|jiiJt  ifcbe  «igh*cii  Hlooe  she  hhed  the  tear/* 

The  following  verses  of  Staritjs,  though  they  do  not  reach  the  elevAtion  of  the 
preceding  possa^*  yet  excel  in  the  tisinie  picturesque  simplteity  ;  aittl  nObrd  an 
agreedile  glinoip«e  of  tlic  happnesn  which  sometimes  gtiKlacnfi  the  interior  of  n 
cottage ;  — 

"  Vdiit  Appulii  cotijuit 
AgHcolfc  parci,  vcl  «ole  infecla  Sabina, 
Qu»  vidcf  emeriti,  jam  prn«pcctaniil>u%  AstHt 
Tempun  adewe  viH,  prajx^^  mfuMtutfue  tor<tfque 
Jfistruii,  cjjvrtaifue  imtum  redrunttM  aratri,*'  —  Silv.   lit.  5. 

Still  more  unambitious  h  the  knguage  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  opcninjf 
of  day  over  the  humble  roof  of  E\ antler  :  — 

*'  £yandrum  ex  humili  tec  to  Jui  sutcitiit  alma, 
£t  maiutini  volucrum  sub  cutmiiic  c«mtus.'* 

Yet,  in  these  pljiin  wordily  there  is  a  charm,  which  the  two  eireatest  masters  of 
irerac  since  the  Anguntan  a^%  have  vainly,  as  it  strikes  us,  endenvoured  to  tmns* 
fnte  into  more  iif;unitive  and  brilliant  numberi,     Tasso  says  of  Enntma, 
**  Kon  fti  di?st5  fin  che  gnrrir  gli  augelli 
Nonaenti  li*rti,  v  nidutar  gli  albori, 
]^  ftiormorare  il  fiume,  e  gli  arbosedlii 
£  eon  I'onda  jcherzw-  V  *uni,  c  Co'  fiori." 

And  Milton  of  the  sleep  of  Adani» 

—  **  Which  the  only  tound 
Of  lorea  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora'a  fan, 
Lightly  dispented,  and  tlie  shrOt  matin  &ong 
Of  bird*  on  every  bough." 

It  is  observable  that  Mil  ton  here  is  more  Italian  than  Taoao. 

It  must  then  l>e  acknowledged  that  even  the  metmejit  station  is  not  perfectly 
biirrt-n  t»f  interesting  subjects ;  but  the  writer,  who  covets  the  praise  of  being  a 
faithful  transcriber  rather  than  a  generous  interpreter  of  nature,  may  be  allowed 
to  descend  a  step  lower  in  the  acale  of  exact  delineation.  There  is  a  class  of 
"  real  pictures;  **  which  iji  connected  with  no  peculiar  associations ;  and  whieli 
miiy  therefore,  as  far  mi  the  imagination  is  concenied,  be  called  neutral.  Of  this 
nature  are  minute  descriptions  of  agricultural  pursuits^  of  ingenious  mechanijtm, 
o(  tl>e  canstniction  of  buildings,  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  buch  descrip- 
tion >>  lire,  in  a  long  work,  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  variety  ;  and  are,  at  all  times, 
if  hiifipily  exccutetl,  grateful  to  the  understanding  as  s{>ecimens  of  intellectual 
skill  and  dexterity.  But  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  strictly  neutral. 
€>n  this  head  much  misconception  ha-s  arisen  from  a  confused  apj^rehension  of  the 
analog}  lietween  poetry  and  painting.  Because  in  painting,  low  and  even  offen- 
sive subjects  are  admitted,  it  is  taken  for  granted  tnat  poetry  also  ought  to  hir« 
its  Dutch  school. 

Without  entering  at  length  into  this  diiscussion,  it  may  not  tie  improperly 
suggested  that,  even  in  painting,  there  is  a  limit  l>eyond  which  no  pnident  artist 
would  venture  to  try  the  indulgence  of  the  spectator.  A  variety  of  pcriVirmimccs 
might  be  specified,  in  which  the  higlic»«t  ptnvcrs  are  in  vain  tasked  to  their  utmost, 
to  atone  for  the  vulgarity  and  grossness  of  the  subjects. 

It  may  be  suggested  fju-thcr,  thnt  the  Dutch  school  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity, 
not  in  any  part  to  the  nature  of  its  subjects,  but  exclusively  to  its  happiness  of 
execution.  It  professes  to  aildrcss  only  the  eye  f  and  its  failings  are  lost  and 
overlooked  in  the  perfection  of  its  mechanical  excellence,  in  its  grouping  and 
management  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  harmony  and  radiance  of  its  tones,  and  the 
luxunance  of  its  manner.  The  success  of  its  productions  is  sipially  the  triumph 
of  colouring  and  composition  :  the  subject,  in  a  word,  is  the  least  part  of  thca© 
painting*!.  Poetrj.  on  the  other  hantl,  is  destitute  of  means  to  fascinate  the 
external  senses,  and  appeals  to  the  mind  alone.  It  is,  indeed,  popularly  said, 
that  words  are  the  colours  of  poetry* :  but  if  this  metaphor  were  just,  it  would,  in 
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the  present  case,  be  inappHcabie.  The  new  system  which  9fr.  Crabbe  patronises, 
anJ  CO  which,  therefore,  our  remarks  primarily  refer,  disclaims  the  attempt  to 
ifiaeuise  its  simdittfrom  Xature  under  glowii^  and  ornamental  language. 

We  have  hitherto  corsldered  the  great  principle  on  which  our  author  proceeds. 
But  this  principle  is  not,  with  him,  merely  theoreCicaL  Its  impression  visibly 
af^cts  the  character  an  J  impairs  the  merit  of  his  writines. 

The  minute  accuracy  of  relation  which  it  inculcates,  howerer  &vourable  to  the 
ifisplay  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  research,  has  a  tendency  to  throw  an  air  of 
littleness  and  technical  precision  over  hb  performances.  His  description  is 
frittered  down,  till  instead  of  a  spirited  sketch  it  becomes  a  tame  detail.  \Ve  will 
not  say  that  he  is  incapable  of  large  and  comprehensive  views ;  but  he  is  surely 
somewhat  slow  to  indulge  in  them.  Thus  his  knowledge  of  man  is  never  exhibited 
on  a  erand  scale.  It  b  clear  and  exact,  but  statistical  rather  than  geographic ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual  rather  than  of  the  species.  In  his  pictures  there  is 
little  keeping ;  his  figures,  though  smgly  admirable,  are  carelessly  and  clumsily 
flXNiped ;  and  the  whole  cbawing,  while  it  abounds  in  free  and  masterly  strokes, 
BB  yet  deficient  in  depth  and  roundness. 

The  characteristic  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  writings  is  force ;  and  the  is  the  quality  of 
which  he  most  affects  the  praise.  The  finer  parts  of  genins  he  neglects  as  us^ess 
or  despises  as  weak.  What  he  sees  strongly,  he  makes  a  point  <^  conscience  to 
describe  fearlessly.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  tins  ambitioB  of  vigour  drives  him  into 
unintentional  vulgarity*.  Yet  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  he  more  conunonly  sins 
without  this  excuse :  he  admits  coarseness  on  s^-stem.  It  is  the  original  principle 
still  operating.  His  sagacity  in  the  discovery,  and  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit,  of 
oflfensive  images  are  sometimes  astonishing.  His  inu^^nadon  never  shrinks  firom 
the  irksome  task  of  threading  the  detail  of  vice  and  wretchedness. 

The  habit  of  anatomically  tradi^  and  recording  the  deformities  of  his  fellow 
creatures  has  communicated  to  some  of  his  descriptions  an  appearance  of  harsh- 
ness and  invective,  which  we  are  persuaded  has  no  counterpart  in  his  fedings. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  but  is  apt  to  indulge  in  a  caustic 
raiUery  which  may  be  mistaken  for  ill-nature.  In  his  pity  there  seems  to  be  more 
of  contempt  than  of  tenderness,  and  the  objects  of  nis  compassion  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  objects  of  his  satire.  In  the  same  manner,  he  b  jealous  of  giving 
hb  reader  unmixed  gratification ;  and,  even  when  hb  subject  b  inevitably  pleas- 
ii^,  too  often  contrives,  by  the  dexterous  intervention  of  some  less  agreeable 
in^e,  to  dash  the  pleasure  which  he  may  have  unwillingly  inspired. 

To  the  effect  of  his  favourite  doctrines  also,  we  are  dbpcised  to  ascribe  it,  that  hb 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature  has  so  little  of  inspiration  about  it.  Living  on 
the  verge  of  fields,  and  groves,  and  streams,  and  breatning  the  very  air  which  fims 
them,  he  b  never  tempted  to  forget  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes. 
A  prospect  of  the  country  never  thrills  him  as  with  the  sudden  consciousness  of 
a  new  sense.  We  do  not  recollect  that,  in  any  part  of  hb  writings,  he  mentions 
ihe  singing  of  birds,  except 

-^—  '*  The  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gull,  or  clanging  golden  eye.** 

^e  cannot  conedve  him  to  pour  forth  strains  of  such  elastic  gaiety  as  those 
which  salute  the  month  of  **  March"  in  Graham's  Oeorgics :  — 

^  Raised  by  the  coming  plough,  the  merry  lark 
Upsprings,  and  soaring,  joins  the  higb-pobed  choirs 
That  carol  far  and  near,  in  spiral  flight 
Some  rising,  some  descending,  some  beyond 
The  visual  ken,  making  the  vaulted  sky 
One  vast  orchestra,  full  of  joyful  songs, 
Of  melodies,  to  which  the  haut  of  man. 
Buoyant  with  praise,  in  unison  responds.** 

Nor  can   we  conceive  him   to  feel  the  exultation  of  Thomson  when  he  «x- 
daims, — 
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**  I  ctrt  noC,  Fdrtutie,  what  you  m«  clenf  : 

Ytm  onnot  rob  oie  of  freo  Nature'ft  grace  ; 
Yoia  csniioi  ifaut  the  wiadow»  of  the  tky, 

HffOngh  which  Aurom  sliovrs  her  brigbt'nJng  face  i 
You  eMinoC  bur  my  con«unt  feet  to  :nice 
Tlie  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  sirtam,  at  eve.'* 

Nor  yet  the  more  solemn  and  chastised  swellings  of  the  heart  chut  breathe  in  Uicse 

lines  of  Cijwjjer  :  — 

"   Sqt  niml  flights  alone,  but  rufal  sound* 
£&hilarat€  the  spirit,  and  itr«tcire 
llie  tone  of  languid  nature.      Mighty  wind% 
llut  ftweep  the  cJtirt  of  flome  far->«preading  wood 
Of  ajicient  growths  make  music  not  unlike 
Th*  da&h  of  ocean  on  hts  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  ibey  fill  the  mind  ; 
Unnumbered  bnuicheB  waving  cm  tiae  blast, 
And  iiU  their  Icarea  fkat  flutt'ring,  all  at  once. 
Sot  l(r»  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neiglib'ring  fouDtaip»  or  of  rilli  that  slip 
llirough  the  clt»(l  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
tjpon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  mtittcd  gi-ass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Ik^trays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course.** 

It  is  consiNtent  with  this  habit  of  mind  that  our  author  ahould  evince  little  relish 
f<jr  the  sell  t  till  en  taJ.  From  that  whole  clasH  of  intellectual  pleasures  he  is  not  less 
averse  in  princifde  than  in  practice.  He  livt»,  if  we  ntay  be  allowed  the  exprt^s- 
siiin,  without  an  atmosphere.  Every  object  h  seen  in  its  true  situation  ami 
dimen}^ion» ;  —  there  is  neither  colour  nor  refraction.  No  poet  was  ever  lea«  of  n 
visionary. 

We  are  indiaed  to  think  that  Mr.  Crabbers  tiwte  h  not  etiual  to  his  other 
powers ;  and  this  deficiency  we  attribute,  fmril  v  indeed  to  the  original  cotistitu- 
tion  of  his  |»eniua,  but  mtich  niore  to  the  operation  of  local  circumstances,  A 
life  of  retirement  is,  perhups,  in  no  case  very  favourable  to  the  culti^'ation  of 
taste.  Uwle«8  the  mind  be  sustained  in  its  just  po?>ition  by  the  intercourse  and 
encounter  of  livin^^  opinions,  it  h  apt  to  be  carried  awjiy  by  the  current  of  some 
partictilar  system,  and  contracts  in  science,  as  well  fw  m  morals,  a  spirit  of 
lavouritisin  and  bigotry.  The  love  of  simplicity  es|»ecially,  which  is  natural  to  an 
intellect  of  strong  and  masculine  proportions,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  degenerate  into 
a  toleration  of  coarseness.  Mr.  f 'rnbbe,  however,  secjiis  to  have  Iwcn  exposed  to 
an  inllNcnce  doubly  ungenial  ~  that  of  iolitude,  in  his  hours  of  study ;  and  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  that  of  the  society  with  which  his  professional  tiuties  probably 
obliged  him  to  become  familiar.  Even  on  a  judgmcnit  the  most  happily  tempered 
ami  vigilantly  guardeti,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  a  society  must  have 
operated  fatally  ;  either  by  deailcning  its  tact  altogether,  or  l»y  poUsfiing  it  to  an 
unnutunil  keenness ;  and  its  influence  will  be  still  greater  on  a  mind  naturally 
little  fustiiliom^,  and  nrcdispoRcd  perhnps  to  prefer  strength  to  elegance. 

The  impression  wnich  results  from  n  general  \icw  of  our  author's  compositions 
is  such  as  we  have  stated.  There  are  detnched  posaages,  however,  in  wliich  hu 
apfiears  under  a  more  engaging  character.  When  he  escapes  from  his  favourito 
topica  of  %iUgarity  and  misery, 

**  Cf^tusque  vulgarvna  et  udam 
Spernit  hum u in," 
he  throws  off  his  defects,  and  purifies  himself  as  he  ascends  into  a  purer  region* 
Some  of  the  most  pleasing  are  also  among  the  happiest  of  his  etfbrts.  The  few 
•ketches  which  he  nas  condescended  to  give  of  rural  lite,  are  distinguij^hetl  not 
more  for  their  truth  than  for  their  sobriety  and  chiistenfiss  of  mnnner.  His  love 
of  circumstantial  information  is  likety,  in  ordinary  oues,  to  confoinid  rather  than 
inform,  by  inducing  him  to  present  us  with  a  collection  of  imcoiinected  antf 
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equally  prominent  foots,  of  which  no  ammgement  is  made,  because  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  hare  the  precedence  of  another.  But  when  the  feelings 
are  to  be  questioned,  and  the  heart  is  to  be  laid  bare,  the  same  principle  leads 
him  closely  to  follow  up  nature ;  and  thus  we  are  conducted,  step  by  step,  to  the 
highest  point  of  interest.  In  the  struggle  of  the  passions,  we  delight  to  trace  the 
workings  of  the  soul ;  we  love  to  mark  the  swell  of  every  vein,  and  the  throb  of 
every  pulse ;  every  stroke  that  searches  a  new  source  of  pity  and  t^ror  we 
pursue  with  a  busy  and  inauisitive  svmpathy.  It  is  from  this  cause  that 
Mr.  Crabbe's  delineations  of  the  passions  are  so  just  —  so  touching  of  the  gentle, 
and  of  the  awful  so  tremendous.  Remorse  and  madness  have  b^n  rarely  |>or- 
trayed  by  a  more  powerful  hand.  For  feeling,  imagery,  and  a^tadon  of  thoughts, 
the  lines  in  which  Sir  Eustace  Grey  *  tells  the  story  of  his  msanit>'  are  second 
to  few  modem  productions.  The  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  madman,  and 
the  evening  scene  on  which  he  was  condemned  to  gaze,  gives  a  tone  of  penetrating 
anguish  to  the  following  verses :  — 

**  Upon  that  boundlew  phdn  below 

The  setting  sun's  hist  rajs  were  shed ; 
And  gmre  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 
Where  all  were  atiU,  asleep,  or  dead. 
"  There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how. 
Condemned  for  untold  years  to  stay  ; 
Yet  years  were  not  —  one  dreadful  Now 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day. 
**  The  same  mild  erening's  sleeping  ray 
Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene ; 
And  all  that  time  I  gased  away. 

The  setting  son's  sad  rays  were  seen.*' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  emphatical  expression,  "  One  dreadful  Now*^  is  to  be 
Ibund  in  Cowley's  Davideis. 

There  is  great  force  in  these  two  lines,  — 

•*  IVe  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 
And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do.** 

But  that  which  gives  the  last  finish  to  this  vision  of  despair  is  contained  in 
these  words  — 

"  And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 
Cbuld  yield,  but  my  unhappy  case." 

Our  author  is  no  less  successful  when  he  wishes  to  excite  a  milder  interest, 
irhen  he  describes  the  cahn  of  a  virtuous  old  age,  the  cheerfulness  of  pious 
resignation,  the  sympathies  of  innocent  love.  His  paintings  of  this  nature  are 
done  in  his  best  style ;  and,  though  we  perceive  in  them  something  of  his  usual 
dry  and  harsh  manner,  yet  this  peculiarity  is  now  no  longer  a  blemish,  because 
it  accords  with  the  unpretending  plainness  of  his  subject. 

It  is,  afler  all,  on  this  portion  of  his  works  that  he  must  build  the  fairest  part 
of  his  reputation.  The  poetry  which  speaks  to  the  understanding  alone  cannot 
permanently  attract  the  mass  of  mankind ;  while  that  which  moves  the  passions 
and  the  heart  has  already  received  the  talisman  of  fame,  and  may  securely 
commit  itself  to  the  affections  of  every  coming  age.  It  is  very  pleasing  to 
perceive  that,  in  his  best  passages,  Mr.  Crabbe  is,  nracdcaUy  at  Usst,  a  convert 
to  the  good  old  principle  of  pacing  some  reeard  to  rancy  and  taste  iki  poetry.  In 
these  passages  he  works  expressly  for  the  una^;ination ;  not  perhaps  awakening 
its  loftiest  exertions,  yet  studiously  courting  its  asostance  and  conciliating  its 
good-will.  He  now  acconunodates  himself  to  the  more  delicate  sympathies  of 
our  natiu^,  and  flatters  oiu-  prejudices  by  attaching  to  his  pictures  agreeable  and 
interesting  associations.  Thus  it  is  that,  for  his  l^t  success,  he  is  indebted  to 
something  more  than  untarnished  reality.  He  is  the  Paladin  who,  on  the  day  of 
decisive  combat,  laid  aside  his  mortal  arms,  and  took  only  the  magic  lance.  — 
Quarterly  Review^  vol.  iv.  pp.  281 — 295. 

•   Among  Mr.  Crabbe's  former  works. 
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Svo  A  Rcrvrt'iice  lu  the  roUuwing  ju^t  and  divert  mi  iinling  Ettimiite  of  Misi  EttgcwiirUiV 
GL-mua  and  TakDto  m  Vol.  11.   page  '2lO,   (Note.) 

Ow  this  work  it  ia  our  duty  to  render  some  account  to  our  readers  ;  but  we  trust 
we  may  be  allowed^  in  the  first  place,  to  oflcr  to  iheni  some  general  renuirks  upon 
an  author  already  tto  well  und  no  oilvantageouiily  known  to  the  world.  We  are 
the  more  iiitliiied  to  do  an,  because  Miss  Edgewortli,  with  that  vigour  and  onjp^ 
mdity  which  are  among  the  principal  characteristici*  of  genius,  has  istruck  out  a 
line  ol' writing  pei*iiJiar  to  herself,— a  line  which  it  required  considerable  boldness 
to  adopt,  and  no  common  talents  to  execute,  with  e^ect.  Not  only  has  Mi«s 
Edgeworth  interdicted  to  herself  all  those  unfair  and  dwcreditable  niodeii  of  ob- 
tiiining  popularity  to  which  we  have  before  alhjded,  but  she  baa  also  voluntarily 
renuunccil  many  others  that  may  be  deemed  Gur,  and  comparatively  hnniile&s. 
We  do  not  mean  to  speak  merely  of  the  entire  ttbaenee  of  castles,  drawbrirlgtis, 
Kpectre!§,  bamlttti-caves,  forest^  moonlight  and  other  scenes,  which  have  furnished 
to  Mrs.  KadclLJfL\  and  her  school,  many  a  gorgeous  and  tenific  tale.  Her  moat 
(hstingiii^hed  contemporarieti  have  be4?n  content  to  forego  these  eaftv  embeUiBh- 
ment»i.  But  she  has  made  nome  sacriBce^  which,  if  we  are  not  niuch  mistaken, 
are  peculiarly  her  own.  Her  pictures  are  all  drawn  in  the  noherest  coloiu-s.  8he 
scarcely  niakes  use  of  a  single  tint  that  Ls  warmer  than  real  life.  No  writer  rectus 
8o  rarely,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest,  to  the  stronger  and  more  iiu- 
petUiMis  feelings  of  our  nature.  Even  love,  the  most  powerful  passion  that  acts 
Widlin  the  sphere  of  dome^^tic  life,- — the  pre«iding  deity  of  the  novel  and  the 
dmma,  is  handled  by  bcr  in  a  way  very  diflPerent  from  that  in  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  ate  it  treated  in  works  of  fiction.  In  them  we  find  it  represented 
Hometimcs  m  a  guilty,  woinetime^  as  an  innocent,  but  generally  bs  an  irresistible 
impulse,  —  n»  a  feeling  which  springs  up  snontaneouiily  in  the  human  breast,— 
now  as  a  weed  ^  now  ils  u  Howex  —  hut  wht"ther  a^  a  weed  or  as  a  flower,  not  to 
lie  eradicated.  The  old  nde  was,  for  heroes  and  heroines  to  fall  suddenly,  irre- 
trieval>ly  into  love; — if  they  fell  in  love  with  the  right  person,  so  much  the 
belter, —  if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  the  novel  emled  unhappily.  And, 
above  all,  it  was  held  quite  irregular  for  the  most  reasonable  people  to  make  any 
use  whatever  of  their  reojion  on  the  most  important  occasion  of  their  lives. 
Miss  Edgeworth  ims  presumed  to  treat  this  mighty  nower  with  far  less  reverence. 
She  has  analysed  it,  and  found  that  it  docs  not  consist  of  one  simple  clement,  but 
thatseverai  coounon  ingredients  enter  into  its  composition —  habit,  ^ —  esteem, — a 
belief  of  some  corresponding  sentiment,  and  of  some  suitableness  in  the  character 
and  circum!>>tance.s  of  the  party.  She  has  pronounced  that  reason,  timelv  and  vigom 
rousl^  applied,  is  almost  a  st^eciiic ;  —  and  following  up  thi^  bold  empirical  line  of 
practice,  she  has  actually  produced  cases  of  the  entire  cure  of  pcrsoos  who  had 
laboured  under  its  operation.  Having  mastered  love,  of  course  she  treats  the 
minor  puasiuns  with  very  little  ceremony;  and,  indee<i,  she  brings  thetn  out  so 
curbeii,  watched,  arul  circumscribed,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
them  range  at  large  would  hardly  know  them  in  their  new  traiiunels.  Her 
fiivoiuite  qualities  are  prudence,  firmness,  temper,  and  that  active,  vigilant  good 
sense,  which,  without  checking  the  course  of  our  kindly  affections,  exercises  its 
influence  at  evtry  moment,  and  surveys  dehberately  the  n>otivesand  consequences 
of  every  action.  Utility  is  ber  object^  reason  and  experience  her  means,  She 
nukes  vastly  less  allowance  than  has  l^een  usually  made  for  those  '*  amiable 
weaknesses/'  *'  sudden  impulses,"  "  uncontrollable  emotions/*  m  hlch  cut  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  works  of  her  predecessors.  Her  heroes  ami  her< lines  nrp  i'lyr  more 
tJiinJung,  cautiouH,  philosophising  persons  than  e\en  before  were  produced  in  that. 
ehafBCter.  She  is,  in  fact,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word,  an  anti-^enti* 
Slilii^ novelist.     Ucr  books,  so  far  from  lending  am  counteiiiiiicc  lo  vi(  r,  even  in 
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its  most  refined  and  agreeable  form,  afford  some  of  the  best  lessons  of  practical 
morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  teach,  not  merely  by  dry  general 
maxims  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  splendid  examples  on  the  other,  but  by  reasons 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  themselves,  what  is  the  right  mode  of  conduct 
m  circumstances  of  difficulty  or  temptation.  She  is  constantly  endeavouring  to 
point  out,  by  the  discussion  of  cases  judiciously  selected,  or  ingeniously  invented, 
what  b  the  road  by  which  virtue  conducts  us  to  happiness.  There  is  hardly  any 
good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  not  contributed  her  powerful  recom- 
mendation ;  but  the  ultimate  rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest 
persevering  exertion,  are  those  she  is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
think  her  choice  is  sanctioned  by  the  value  of  the  doctrines  which  she  inculcates. 
She  has,  doubtless,  observed  that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  those 
cases  in  which  to  deviate  irom  virtue  is  palpably  a  crime.  It  is  to  the  decalogue, 
and  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  prevention  of  these 
graver  and  more  striking  offences.  But  men  become  fickle  and  indolent,  and 
rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  the^  ought  to  do  for  themselves,  before  they 
have  remarked  the  beginning  of  the  evil,  without  foreseeing  its  consequences,  and 
without  being  able  to  apply  a  remedy.  It  is  to  guard  agamst  these  bad  habits  of 
mind  —  the  ca  ises  of  so  much  failure,  discrace,  and  misery,  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  principally  directed  her  attention ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not 
contain  some  exhortation,  direct  or  indirect,  by  precept  or  example,  to  control  our 
passions  and  to  exert  our  faculties.  There  are  hardly  any  works  of  the  kind  that 
young  persons  can  read  with  so  much  benefit.  To  theu*  minds  she  constantly 
presents,  in  various  shapes,  and  with  a  thousand  illustrations,  this  great  and  salu- 
tary maxim  —  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned,  and  very  little  to  be  gained,  without 
labour,  —  severe  and  continued  labour.  But  she  does  not  forget,  in  order  to 
reconcile  them  to  this  somewhat  unpalatable  doctrine,  to  show  with  equal  care 
and  truth  that  labour  becomes  vastly  less  irksome  by  habit,  —  that,  judiciously 
directed,  it  seldom  fails  of  its  object,  —  that  laziness,  even  to  those  whose  rank 
and  fortune  screen  them  fi*om  its  most  dreadful  consequences  —  poverty  and 
contempt  —  is  in  itself  wearisome  and  painful ;  —  that  the  pauses  and  recreations 
of  successful  diligence  comprise  within  them  more  cheerfulness  and  real  gratifi- 
oation  than  are  spread  over  the  whole  surfiEice  of  a  merely  pleasurable  life.  With 
this  view,  her  pnncipal  characters  are  represented  as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of 
extraordinary  faculties ;  they  do  nothing  suddenly  and  **per  saltum**  and  their 
success  and  attainments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world  may  hope  to  equal 
by  following  the  same  means.  She  deals  in  examples,  not  in  wonders ;  her's  are 
models  of  inntable  excellence,  and  she  rarely  abuses  the  license  of  fiction  to  ex- 
hibit those  miraculous  combinations  of  virtue  and  talents,  which,  though  they 
delight  us  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection,  scrye  to  perplex  and 
discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  (and  if  they  are  not,  they  will  be  very  far 
from  doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits,)  that,  so  fiir  as  effect  is  concerned, 
this  uniform  systematic  preference  of  what  is  tueftd  to  what  is  splendid  is  a  pro- 
di^ous  disadvantage.  It  is  upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue,  bordering 
in  its  excess  upon  the  contiguous  fault,  more  resembles  a  generous  instinct  than 
a  quality  cultivated  and  stren^hened  by  reason,  that  the  writers  of  novels  have 
justly  relied  for  securing  the  public  attention.  Discretion  and  a  logical  head 
they  thought  by  no  means  fit  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And, 
undoubtedly,  it  effect  were  the  only  object,  they  did  much  better  with  rash 
courage,  inconsiderate  generosity,  hasty  confidence,  and  love  ardent  and  irresist- 
ible at  first  sight;  qualities  infinitely  more  attractive  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
than  those  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  invest  the  principal 
persons  of  her  drama.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  sacrifices  to  which  hardly  any  one 
else  has  submitted,  she  has  contrived  to  render  her  works  highly  entertaining  and 
popular,  she  surely  deserves  double  praise,  not  merely  for  tuving  surmoonted  a 
difficulty,  which,  when  that  difficulty  has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  being 
surmounted,  is  a  merit  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  because  the  purpose  for  which 
•he  voluntarily  encountered  it  was  highly  useful  and  important. 

To  the  accomplishment  oi  this  task  she  has  brought  very  considerable  talents 
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and  acquiremcntfl ;  variou»  reading;  knowledge  which,  though  uhe  b  too 
judiciouM  to  display  it  with  ostentation,  seems  to  be  both  extenr^tve  and  aectt- 
rate;  a  nice  observation  of  inaniier»  and  character,  both  in  imlividimtK  und  in 
societ}' ;  a  clear^  ea»y,  uncncimihercd  style,  und  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Her  two  strong  pomts  sire  good  sense  and  huinour;  and  it  ia  by  the  buoyant 
power  of  her  humour  that  she  haa  been  able  to  dlDufte  among  the  public  »o  large 
a  portion  of  her  good  sense.  Nothing  can  be  more  chaste  and  correct,  and  at 
ih/t  flame  time  more  ludicrouH,  than  the  representation  of  theni^^elves,  which  her 
chiiractcrs  are  made  to  give  in  their  own  conversation.  That  condition  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  true  comic  —  their  utter  unconi*ciousne«s  of  the  eflect  they  are 
producing,  is  strictly  observe*!.  The  hand  of  the  author  is  never  perceiveil,  (ns 
It  almost  constantly  is  tu  our  modeni  comedies,  to  the  entire  dit^^ii^t  of  all 
persons  of  tolera])le  ta^^te,)  but  they  are  led,  in  the  most  nattu^  manner  imagin- 
able,  and  without  saying  any  thing  that  they  mii»ht  not  be  supj>c>sed  to  sny, 
to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule.  The  absolute  wajit  of  coloiunng  and  txagsjera- 
don  only  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and  stren^hens  the  impression  almojit 
up  to  that  of  the  sajuc  circumstances*  in  real  life.  We  have  always  thought 
these  dramatic  parts  of  Miss  EdgcwnrtlfH  books,  which  indectl  take  up  a  con- 
siderable .share  of  them,  very  much  tJie  be,st ;  and  it  is  to  this  rcmarkulilc  talent 
for  humour  tlmt  she  is  indebted  for  the  populiU*ity  she  enjoys,  in  wfjite,  not  only 
of  the  disadvantages  to  which  (as  we  have  already  obscne<l)  she  has  spon- 
taneously submitted,  but  also  m  some  cktects  which  we  shall  now,  though 
4mwillingiy,  proceed  to  notice. 

In  the  first,  and  one  of  the  mo(?t  materiid  branches  of  novel  writing,  that  of 
framing  a  story,  she  is  remarkably  deiicient.  It  must  at  the  same  time  Iw  ownc<l, 
that  this  art,  when  carried  to  its  liighcjit  pitch,  U  a  great,  and  tlierefore  uncommon 
specimen  of  genius  and  skill:  imleed,  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in 
a  choice  of  excellences,  we  most  atlmire  hi  Fielding's  great  work,  it  would  per- 
iiaps  i)e  that  wonderikl  variety  of  incident^j  arising  without  improbahihty,  and 
introduce4l  without  confusion,  and  tending,  thnMi^h  a  story  constantly  rising  in 
interest,  to  an  uuforcseen  catastrophe.  Any  comparison  with  so  happy  an  cftbrt 
of  so  great  a  master  would  necessarily  be  unfair;  but  the  truth  is  tnat,  in  this 
respect,  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior,  not  only  to  those  that  are  generally  her 
superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below  her  in  every  thing  else, 
Hhe  has  little  fertility  in  contriving,  and  still  leas  dexterity  in  combining,  events. 
It  is  in  chanictcrs  that  she  shines :  when  she  attcmntn  to  give  interest  to  events, 
it  is  almost  always  at  the  expense  of  nature  nnJ  probability.  Her  narrative 
is  hammered  out  "  invitu  Miner\'a,**  and  she  never  would  have  attempted  it  at 
all,  except  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  sketches  of  life  and  manners. 

On  her  morality  we  have  tx!stowcd  its  due  praise.  It  is  of  that  sort  which  is 
most  calculated  to  do  reid  practical  good;  but  the  desire  of  '     '  _*  U  too 

bttle  disguised.     The  reader  sees  too  plainly  that  he  is  under  There 

is  too  much  downright  lecturing,  Tlie  serious  parts  have  u  j>>^'f'  uulitctic  air. 
The  lesser  rules  of  conduct  are  dc^lucetl  truly  enough,  hut  with  too  nuich  parade 
of  nccuracv*  and  strictness,  from  general  principles.  We  know  how  necessary  the 
S4piare  and  the  rule  arc  to  the  architect,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  chulk-markB 
upon  the  building.  Morality  ought  not  to  smell  of  the  lamp.  It  has  been 
Miss  Etlgeworth*8  fancy  to  give  all  her  nrtuous  characters  a  tincture  of  science, 
and  to  make  them  fond  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.  We  have  no  sort  of 
objection  to  see  them  endowed  with  this  usefid  knowledge,  provideil  it  does  not 
prevent  them  from  having  rather  more  warmth,  and  rather  more  grace.  To  say 
the  truth,  we  are  incline<l  to  think  that,  in  avoiding  the  common  error  of  novel 
writers,  who  make  morality  depend  too  much  upon  feeling,  and  too  little  upf»n 
the  understanding,  she  ha«  not  coniplctely  escape*!  the  opposite  fault,  but  has 
ascrilied  too  liu*ge  a  share  of  it  to  the  heml,  and  too  little  to  the  heart. —  ^imw% 
ierli/  iff  iitf'U',  voL  IX.  pp.  303 — 3<)8. 
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No.  rv. 

GENIUS  AND  ELOQUENCE  OF  MR.  PITT. 

for  a  Notice  of  the  masterly  Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  from  which  the  foUowing 
Extracts  are  taken,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  VoL  II.  page  48. 

The  mental  constitution  of  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  us  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  nearly  perfect  ever  bestowed  on  a  human  being.  His  powers  of  intellect 
are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order ;  and  ne  was  equally  rich 
in  those  more  practical  qualifications  which  alone  can  render  intellect  of  avail  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  affairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  characteristic  varieties  of  manner  which  mere 
differences  of  temper,  habits,  and  disposition  impress  on  human  genius.  On  the 
theatre  of  public  life,  it  is  by  modes  infinitely  diversified  that  great  men  of  nearly 
equal  talents  achieve  a  nearly  ec^ual  degree  of  ^eatness.  Some,  ordinarily 
indolent  or  negligent,  yet  brec^  out  in  starts  and  saUies  of  fortunate  boldness,  and 
may  thus  be  said  to  absolve  their  race  of  glory  by  a  series  of  gigantic  but  irregular 
bounds.  Others,  uniformly  ardent  and  impetuous,  are  apt  by  their  vehemence 
to  over-reach  their  own  purposes,  but  finally  succeed  in  bearing  down  all  oppo. 
sition.  A  third  class,  coldly  cautious  and  silently  persevering,  appear  to  wear^ 
out  the  jealousy  of  fortune  by  their  unremitting  vigilance  and  imconquerable 
patience.  A  fourth  set  are  distinguished  by  an  infinite  delicacy  both  of  percep* 
tion  and  of  management ;  —  by  a  sensibility  which  is  aware  of  the  most  latent 
dangers,  and  a  nicety  of  hand  that  can  unravel  the  most  perplexing  difficulties. 
There  are  persons,  yet  distinct  fi*om  all  these,  who  make  their  way  by  a  certain 
homely  good  sense  and  plodding  vigour,  which  is  little  alive  to  wire-drawn 
scruples,  and  cuts  without  ceremony  the  knots  that  it  cannot  untie.  To  enu- 
merate the  subdivisions  into  which  these  several  descriptions  of  characters 
respectively  branch  forth,  or  the  compounds  formed  by  their  partial  intermixture, 
would  be  endless.  The  character  ot  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  if  we  have  not  greatly 
mistaken  it,  collected  in  itself  the  better  portion  of  them  all.  It  would  be  dif^ 
ficult,  we  believe,  to  discover  in  all  the  records  of  history  the  name  of  any  other 
individual,  who  to  so  much  alacrity  and  active  courage  has  joined  more  constancy 
and  equability ;  who  has  exhibitecf  the  same  strenuousness  and  keenness  of  spirit, 
with  so  little  of  bustling  and  boisterousness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  precipitancy 
on  the  other ;  who  has  possessed  the  same  soundness  of  mind  and  practical  sense, 
mitinctured  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity;  and  whose 
refinement,  at  the  same  time,  has  been  equally  firee  firom  all  nervousness,  hesita- 
tion, and  irritability. 

In  the  assemblage  of  qualities  which  we  have  attributed  to  Mr<  Pitt,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  component  features  are  of  very  various  cast  and  character  i 
yet  it  ii  curious  to  remark  that,  when  such  a  comlunation  is  once  formed,  the 
resulting  expression  of  the  whole  will  naturally  be  one  rather  of  grandeur  and 
loftiness  than  of  sweetness  and  amenity.  It  is  thus  that  the  mixture  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  instead  of  constituting,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  medium 
between  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  them  and  the  softness  of  others,  issues  in  one 
dazzling  effulgence  <Jt  white.  However  we  may  account  for  this  physical  wonder, 
the  mental  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  hard  of  explanation.  A  mind  comprising 
an  union  of  all  the  highest  faculties,  mutually  adjusted  with  the  most  correct 
symmetry,  too  little  resembles  minds  in  general  to  be  secure  of  exdttng  general 
sympathy ;  and,  if  not  our  firmest  or  deepest,  yet  our  fondest  attachments  will 
rather  incline  to  objects  whose  greatness  eidier  is  qualified  by  some  manifest 
imperfection,  or  at  least  occasionally  deviates  into  excess.  It  is  only  a  dispro- 
portion of  the  in^edient  hues  that  can  produce  the  prevalence  of  that  toft  greem 
on  v/hich  the  soul  has  been  Justly  and  beautifully  described  as  loving  to  repose* 
Yet  let  us  not  therefore  be  imagined  to  maintain  that  the  majestic  description  of 
mind  which  we  have  attempted  to  picture  is  ill  calculated  to  attract  popularity. 
Of  such  a  position,  the  actual  history  of  Mr.  Pitt  would  singly  furnish  a  sufficient 
disproof.     So  far,  indeed,  from  holding  this  opinion,  we  arc  persuaded  that  the 
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character  in  quetftJon  is  the  natural  centn;  of  that  species  of  popularity*  at  which 
alone  a  Icailer  of  the  puhtic  counselH  should  tiiin,  beeaufu^  on  no  other  atn  he 
rely, —  the  popultirtt>  into  which  the  iflcnientii  of  veneration  and  confuicnce  are- 
deeply  infuaeJ.  W'hittc^er  of  fraternal  regsird  mankind  may  i^ithhold  from  such 
a  character,  tiiey  will  more  than  repay  to  it  in  filial  respect.  It  woidd  ()e  per- 
fectly erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  reverence  which  we  vicld  to  an  indivttlual 
thus  gifted  iii  the  mere  homage  of  the  judgment,  and  dictated  rather  by  our 
reason  than  by  our  nature.  The  reverse  h  the  fact.  Much  ha^  often  i>eei'i  said 
of  the  hcimn  d'ttimcft  as  of  a  feetlng  natural  to  man ;  but  the  truth  'va.^  that  to  man, 
in  a  poetical  capacity  at  lea^st,  the  besoin  (Pa^/eir  is  a  feeling  in  ev€:ry  respect 
equally  uaturiil.  The  human  mind  in  rarely  of  ao  6nn  a  contexture  as,  on 
matters  of  uiomenl,  to  thuik  independently ;  men  iean  on  each  other,  and  the 
community  collectively  on  a  few  vigorous  and  sclf-«npported  spirits,  Thetie  may 
be  said  to  form  the  pilfs  of  the  social  fabric,  and  the  re»t  contsibtii  b)'  ^rappluig 
and  contigTiation.  Nor  must  this  remark  be  explained  a^  referring  to  the  case  of 
a  despotic  government ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  feeUng  of  Hulijeetion 
here  de^vcribed  Li«  under  a  deiijMJtiiJm,  anticijmted  atid  overtTome,  and  can  have 
scope  to  ojieraic  only  where  restrictionii  of  a  merely  phy»*ical  kind  are  very 
sparingly  im[>4j«ed.  It  is  to  tlu£  sentiment,  then,  that  the  political  leader  must 
look,  aa  to  the  true  srmwtry  of  popuhu*  attachment,  He  who  filU  tlii»  void  in 
the  hearta  of  a  people,  posaeaaes  precisely  that  hold  on  their  favour  which  is 
best  udapted  to  tne  reciprocal  rektions  tjub^ijiting  between  a  statesman  and  hia 
countT}'. 

It  wUl  be  remembereil,  that  the  question  here  nutated  has  exchisively  respected 
the  ptifilic  chamct^  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  private  frtendn  and  as^yciaten  of  men 
po^se^^  meanii  of  estimating  the  de^ec  o(  their  auiiablene^^H,  from  which  the 
world  is  unavoidably  precluded  j  and  it  ii*,  therefore,  perfectly  conccivuhUj  thtU.  a 
ininil  which  appears  awful  in  its  state-rnlies,  shiill,  in  tu  irndttisn,  \w  of  ull  others 
the  most  engaging  and  deUgbtfuL  In  fact,  it  \s  now  |»erfeetly  well  known  that 
this  was  aetuully  the  case  with  the  Mtate*iman  of  wboni  we  are  speaking.  Mr, 
If ifTord  has  justly  remarked,  that  **  no  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  friends, 
or  inspired  those  who  had  the  happmess  of  living  in  his  society  with  a  more 
oiQcere  and  afil-cttonate  attachment,"  fhi  this  pleasing  cjuality  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
character  it  would  much  gratify  us  to  dwell ;  but  our  space  is  circumscribed,  and 
we  have  now  barely  left  ourselves  room  to  subjoin  our  promised  observations  on 
his  style  and  powers  as  an  orator. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  beau  ties,  had,  like  all  the  other  eloquence 
of  these  latter  days,  great  faults.  It  had  not,  however,  the  fault,  which  is  som(>- 
timers  uiiputed  to  it,  of  a  defieiencv  in  large  and  philosophical  speculation.  In 
this  sort  of  excursion,  though  it  dealt  sparingly,  it  could  with  no  propriety  l>e 
called  deft(Mrt»l,  for  it  dejilt  enough.  Mr.  Pitt's  stpeeches  evliibited  lewer  osten- 
itble  references  to  general  principles  that*,  perhups,  might  satisfv  a  hearer  who 
was  very  metapbysically  disposed  ,*  but,  as  the  objectioms  which  tKcy  have  drawn 
on  themselves  from  such  persons  have  not  been  ^i^nct^oned  by  the  feelings,  in 
general,  of  tlie  audience  to  whom  they  were  BtUlrcssed,  so  we  feel  pretty  well 
persuaded  that  they  will  not  be  echoed  by  posterity. 

The  objectors  appear  to  forget  that  oratorical,  like  poetic  coujnosiLion,  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  not  philosophical,  but  popular.  The  object  of  lH>th  is  to  nffcci 
itmng/t/  ;  and  no  critical  precept  can  be  more  universally  fainilLor,  or  irjore  deejily 
Jbunded  on  human  nature,  than  this,  that  the  mind  is  strongly  aHectcd  only  by 
wifcir  and  mditndunl  representations.  The  abstract  theorems  iind  generic  cotuiii'- 
nions  of  the  metaphysician  are  destructive  of  that  wiu*m  interest,  tli  '  '  *»f 
intimate  concern,  that  irturc,  as  it  were,  of  home,  which  it  should  be  ^s 

of  the  orator  to  excite.  They  call  forth  no  passion  ;  they  proihicc  *i.,;..i-.j^  ihat 
can  Ik*  called  even  an  ttjftctiftn  o(  the  mind,  unless  it  be  something  like  that  tran- 
quil and  imiolent  pensi'vcness,  with  which  the  deities  of  ancient  poetry 

"   From  htavim  survey  the  fatal  ttrif«, 

Atwl  innurn  Ui«  nus*eric»  of  mortal  Life,"  • 

•  Uryilcn**  ^Eocid, 


BU 
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They  present  us  with  a  birtl's-eye  picture,  iii  which  diHtane. 
rertain  fiutit  and  tentler  tint,  melkming  do^Ti  and  blending^  ti ;; 
expnu'ie  r»t*  prtis|>tM:t,  ahuost  entirely  extinj^iJ.^hes  that  rich  and  varied 
coloiirii  by  which  the  ocular  ?.pectniiTi  is  alternately  stimulated  and  re£ 

In  what  precijic  degree  philoiHJphiaU  discussion  may  enter  into  a 
omtion  there  can  he  no  accasion  to  consiJer,  so  lonjir  as  we  recollect  til 
in  its  very  nature  extraneojis,  it  can  hardly  ap  ^        little.     Nor  is  it,  t 

bitendedto  uuestion  the  doctrine  that  an  or  ^    buitd   liis  reason 

Nolid  Imaifi  otgenenil  principles.  He  must  la.wo.,.-..  .Hy  so  build,  if  he  K 
have  hb  etlificc  overthrown  by  the  first  blast;  but  it  is  not  the  leas  ii 
that  this  busia  should  be  concealed  from  sight.  Tl>e  structure  of  hts  coi 
must  lie  reared  on  the  most  mosny  foundutionH,  while,  in  semblance,  i 
jH»isctI  ttntl  [>ensile.  His  oratory  must,  throughout,  be  govertied  by  nil 
philosophv,  but  n  philosophy  which,  thouch  hidden  from  sense,  in  yet  ( 
the  allusion    with  reference)  distinctly  visible  in  its  elfects.  ^ 

8uch  is  the  generid  rule.  But  idl  oratory  is  a  compromise  lietMreen  th 
perfection  and  prevailing  prejudices ;  and  he  who  addresses  an  tiSHemyy 
pdysicians  must  condescend  to  be,  in  some  measure,  nietapbysicaL  E 
trietl,  however,  Mr.  I*rtt  will  not  lie  found  wantin*;.  Althouifh  those 
stitiite  our  parliamentary  auditories  set  too  little  \'alue  on  / 
yet  that  they  arc,  generally  spcakinj;,  inclined  to  pkilo^oj 
not  follow,  and  nuist  seem  very  ilubious.  But  whatever  Lin  u  hk- 
Mr,  Pitt  contrived,  if  not  to  sntisly,  at  least  to  tjuiet  it,  may  be  infl 
fact  of  his  popularity  as  a  speiiker,  which  unquestionably  equalled,  i 
far  as  our  observation  extended,  stirjias^etl,  that  of  fti\v  of  his  cont< 
On  the  other  haml,  if  the  matter  be  brouc;ht  to  the  teat  of  authority,  th 
will  be  euually  borne  out»  Of  philosophy,  technically  m  called,  there  ift 
more  in  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  than  in  Homer ;  and  certainly,  an  tlj 
they  would  be  found  at  least  as  lamental^ly  deficient  as  Mr.  Pitt.  ' 
**  Vi  redeant  vetcres,  Ciceroni  ncnioduccntos 
Nunc  detent  nummos !"  — 
Were  thoae  masters  of  eloquence  to  re-appear  on  earth,  it  cannot  he  doul 
some  of  our  little  philosophists,  who  cant  about  tkingM  in  gemernl^  onl 
they  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  things  in  particular,  would  fiml  it  ne< 
read  them  lectures  on  the  science  ot  generalisation,  and  would  exhort 
sidisiitule  the  [loltry  retorts  and  digesters  of  a  metaphysical  lalKiratory  .^ 
ifrhiiifahie  bolts  which  *  fiilmined  over*  the  civilised  world,  and  shook  cvcwitJ 
of  barbarism. 

What  then,  it  may  be  enqtiired,  were,  in  our  opinion,  the  real  faidts  oJ 
as  a  speaker  ?  Tbe  faults  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  speaker  we  cextiunly  should  pi 
to  be  those  which  have  been  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  artific^ 
racteristic  of  the  British  onitors  of  his  a^c,  thou^jh,  at  the  same  lime,  ns  ch 
rather  on  the  age  than  on  the  orators.  But  we  have  too  great  a  n 
readers  to  re-conduct  them  over  a  ground  which  we  have  alreaily  at  ten 
to  explore.  It  may,  perhaps,  farther  bo  remarked,  t hat  Mr.  F*itt  o'ccasio] 
by  monotony ;  and  although,  for  the  general  dilHjseneas  of  his  style,  a  v\ 
(actory  aud  even  triumphant  pica  is  offered  in  the  passage  which  we  last  < 
from  Mr,  OiiTord,  yet  we  are  mclined  to  think  that,  in  his  statements  at 
sometimes  exceeded  the  necessary  measure  of  tmiplifi cation.  These,  h 
were  trivial  blemishes,  and  do  not  demand  from  criticism  more  than  a  ban 
We  shall  therefore  close,  in  this  place,  our  censures  of  this  eminent 
e(o()uence,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  qualifieationfi  which  entitled 
that  iippellatioTj. 

The  s^i  of  ihc  jtoiil  in  the  human  frame  has  been  an  object  of  iinx 
fniitless  search  to  philosophers ;  iu»d,  with  little  less  lakiur  and  scarcelj? 
success,  have  ph)  «io;jnoinists  endeavoured  to  detect  the  tt^i  ttf  r^^tr^uim 
human  face.  In  the  nieaii  tinje,  however,  we  all  recognise  the  existen 
rational  nature  in  its  external  ap?ncy,  thoujfh  with  the  secret  of  its  residenc 
umicquainted ;  mid  ii  fjiSLimittng  countenance  liuib  \\%  all  more  or  \^%  vu! 
though  its  "ihafts  arc  shoi,  Aa  it  were,  from  an  ambush.    Oratory,  in  like 
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IN'  at  Icttst  the  most  exalted  kind  oi^  oratory^  ajipaun  to  act  by  virtue  of  some 

hidden  print  iple,  which  eUid&H  analysis  and  becomes  tangible  only  in  its  effect  a. 
It  woiiliJ  stfin  lis  if  the  element  of  eloquence,  like  the  aether  of  the  ancients,  owed 
its  (icnetratinfj  <]ualtty  to  iu  being  imiialpalile.  The  oratorical  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  of  other  hpeakere  of  the  fiwt  rate,  we  have  frequently  witnessed  attempts  to 
particularise,  but  always  with  a  sensation  that  there  was  sometliin^,  however  un- 
dcfinable,  left  nntold,  —  that,  at  the  bej*t,  we  ha<l  an  inventory  rather  than  a  de^ 
seription.  His  lulinirers  expatiate^  and  with  justice,  on  the  pcrfec^tness  of  hin 
■rrangement,  the  comjirehensivenes^  of  hia  reaM>nin^,  the  power  of  his  sarcasm, 
the  magnificence  of  htn  ileclamation,  the  fluency  and  correctness  of  his  ianguaire^ 
the  miijeJitic  tone  of  his  voice,  the  legislative  authority  of  hia  manner,  anil  Kin 
felicitous  obaer>iince  of  the  temper  of  hh  audience.  These  qualifications  Mr,  F^itt 
p08scs?4eii  ;  and  these  qmdiftcutions  could  hardly  have  i^uhsiMteii  together  without 
couKtitutin^  a  great  orator  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  mi^ht,  as  we  lielieve,  have 
tiubMiNte<l  together  without  exactiv  constituting  Mr,  I'itt.  The  efR?ct  of  such  an 
enumerntian  is,  a.s  if  the  statue  ot  the  Belvidcre  Apollo  should  l>c  extolled  for  it« 
iidmirnhle  proportions,  jointl  v  expressing  strength  uml  swiftness  —  for  the  ana- 
toniirul  rruth  uf  its  attituilc  —  for  its  t>eauty  of  teaiurc  — for  ttj»  finenesM  of  work- 
manship. The  catalogue  o\'  excellences  would,  so  far  as  it  extended,  be  faith  ft  d ; 
but  yet  wouM  not  convey  even  a  tolerably  distinct  impression  of  that  air  of 
celestial  grace  ami  dignity,  which  electrifies  every  spectator  of  the  wonderfiil  pro- 
ductiofi  in  qtie<ition,  but  of  which,  [»rol>ably,  the  constituent  chametcrs  can  no 
tnore  be  denkcritietl  tlian  they  can  l>e  misundenitfKxl. 

Bat  once  and  dignity,  though  they  cannot  be  dissected,  may  \m  felt*  The  more 
etbereol  emanations  of  exalted  talents,  the  invmbtc  rat/t,  if  we  umv  »o  apply  the 
tenit)  of  geniuj»,  though  they  ^o  not,  in  themselves,  lufmit  either  ot  j>erce[>tion  or 
of  description,  may  yet  he  descritjed,  as  they  are  percdvctl,  in  the  eflects  which 
they  operate.  It  i*  on  this  print-iple  only  that  we  shall  attempt  to  jitnut  out 
what,  as  it  strikes  us,  was  the  distinpiishing  excellence  of  Mw  Pitt'.**  oratory; 
and  let  us  not  be  accuned  of  the  s\v\ni  of  hypothesis,  if  we  sludl  iisst*rt  this  to 
have  exactly  corresponded  with  what  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  di»tin- 
guiNhinj^  excellence  of  hi.**  whole  mental  s^  stem.  Every  part  of  hi^  sjjeuking,  in 
scntinient,  in  tangiUM^e,  and  in  deliver},  e\ideutly  bore,  in  our  jud^ient,  the  ^tajup 
of  his  character.  AH  communicated  to  us  a  definite  an<l  viind  apprehension  of 
the  qutdities  of  strenuousness  without  bustle,  unlat)ouretl  intrepidity,  and  serene 
ffcatness.  To  trace  analytically  the  features,  from  ttie  combination  of  which  thin 
general  expression  rcsultetJ,  we  have  already  declared  to  lie  a  task  beyond  our 
ability.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  haw  lisibly  the  minds  even  of  ordinary 
men  are  embodietl  in  their  outwiu"d  demeanour,  it  may  rt^ily  be  conceived  that 
the  grnudeur  of  a  Huperior  spirit,  and  especially  when  it  is  in  tJie  very  act  of  exerting 
i|g|B|lBeiH'4'  t'i>  human  subjects,  should  exuberate  into  cw^ry  tone,  glance,  and 
mSS^  The  deportment  and  bearing  of  Mr.  I'itt  in  delxite  mi|cht  not  unajitly 
Eetornpared  to  tfiow  of  his  countryman,  Marlborough,  in  the  field.  His  courage, 
alwavs  imconcpierahle,  wafl  ncveT  busy,  impatient,  or  passionate^  and  scemetl 
totally  inde}>cndeut  of  the  ebullitions 

"  Of  mounting  spirits  or  fermeuiiiig  blood/* 


l^llic  distraction  or  dan^Ts  of  the  most  tunudtnotia  acene  could  not  dUturl)  hia 
•ision,  r»r  sludie  the  stemlfafitncfes  of  hi*  forenight.     Hih  firtnuess  and 
nand  of  hand  were  such,  that  he  could  ever  volley  c»r  rhcvk  his  fury  at  the 
I  instant ;  ever  ^raxe  thr  gnnf,  without  etf'ori  and  without  danger. 
"It  is  fMu-ticularly  worthy  of  remark,  that,  to  those  who  know  Mr.  Pitt  only 
through  the  mciiinm  of  his  rejM>rted   Hj»ceclie%,  a   irreat  portion  of  him    nuisi 
neceftsarily  be  lost.     The  voice,  the  count enii  '  '         "f 

the  thoustuid  prfiprieticw  that  depend  on  an   i  ' 

addrcase^l/)  arc  wanting:  and  we  may  m^'    '  ^y^^xr^y   ...  an' 

i!^y  seems  more  to  have  mdfered  fKrni  t  ^till.  unleiui 

we  much  dei'dvc  ot"— >-••»-  f'vm  m  his  i^y^..^ .,    -  ,  --  icw  traces  uf  il* 

orijtitud  elevation  *y  '  tl. 

As  this  luund  suL ,  i-rmctl  the  grciit  chann  of  .Mr.  Pitt't  cioqucmf:;  u* 
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the  distinguishiug  virtue  of  that  of  Mr.  Fox  consisted  in  the  inimitable  afj^earance» 
which  it  always  wore,  of  perfect  genuineness  and  sincerity.  If  the  quality  that 
gave  character  to  the  oratorical  d&plays  of  the  former  was  greatness  of  soul^  that 
which  informed  and  animated  the  sp^ddng  of  his  rival  was  depth  of  heart.  If 
this  account  be  correct,  the  eloquence  of  ^ch  of  these  extraordinary  men  princi- 
pally owed  its  ascendancy  to  a  property  of  a  moral  nature ;  understanding  by  that 
epithet,  according  to  its  more  enlarged  meaning,  something  that  pretends  to  mmd^ 
80  distinct  from  mere  intellect.  Probably  the  observation  might  be  extended  to 
all  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  Oratory  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  man 
exercises  an  empire  over  the  minds  of  his  own  species ;  and  the  only  firm  basis  of 
mental  dominion  is  mental  superiority.  These  considerations  seem  to  suggest  an 
interesting  view  of  the  oratorical  art,  although  a  view  of  it  which  writers  on  rhe- 
toric, if  they  have  taken  it  at  all,  have  at  least  never  taken  distinctly.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  subject  falls  within  the  province  of  the  philosopher,  rather  than  of  the 
rhetorician ;  for  it  is  conversant  with  that  class  of  the  human  faculties  which  must 
be  bom  with  us,  —  which  education,  and  above  all,  a  merely  rhetorical  education, 
is  incompetent  to  bestow.  Nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate  than  to  represent 
the  human  mind  as  resembling  some  of  those  curious  manufieu^tures,  of  which  the 
raw  material  is,  in  itself,  worthless,  and  derives  its  whole  value  from  the  work- 
manship bestowed  on  it.  There  are  certain  innate  powers  and  endowments, 
which,  if  they  must  be  compared  to  matter  at  all,  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
most  rare  and  delicate  among  those  original  configurations  of  it ;  the  manu&cture 
of  which,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  is  conducted  in  the  secret  and 
inaccessible  recesses  of  nature.  —  Quarterly  Review^  voL  iv.  p.  863 — 270. 


No»  V. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  BROWN'S  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Reference  n  made  to  the  following  Narrative  in  Vol.  III.  page  18.  (Note.) 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review  commenced,  the  ideas  of  authorship  beins 
some^at  different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  tlie  papers  were  contribute 
without  any  pecuniary  compensation.  Some  articles  were  written  by  Dr.  Brown, 
and  bear  the  marks  of  his  genius.  He  was  the  author  of  the  leading  article  of 
the  second  number  —  a  Review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant ;  and  I  beUeve  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  subject  will  allow  that  he  has  made  it  as  intell^ble 
as  the  nature  of  it  admits.  In  reference  to  this  subject  I  may  here  insert  two 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  Dr.  Currie:  —  **  I  have  heard  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  makes  a  great  impression  here,  and  which  certainly 
displays  uncommon  vigour  and  information.  It  struck  me  that  the  article  on 
Kant  must  be  from  you.  I  received  from  it  great  pleasure  and  instruction. 
I  could  wish  there  was  a  little  less  severity  in  the  Review ;  but  I  have  scarcely 
now  a  right  to  speak,  lest  it  should  be  imputc^d  to  personal  feeling,  —  having 
observed  that  there  is  a  little  touch  at  myself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  poor  Bums,  in 
the  last  number."  In  another  letter  he  thus  writes :  —  "I  assure  you  that  the 
compliment  I  paid  you  on  the  review  of  Kant  was  perfectly  sincere.  I  had  been 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  his  system  with  no  great  success.  The  demon- 
stration you  have  given  of  the  pomts  in  which  it  agrees  and  ^lisagrees  with 
Berkele;^,  has,  I  think,  thrown  light  upon  the  whole.  I  shall  trouble  myself  no 
more  with  transcendentalism :  I  consider  it  as  a  philosophical  hallucination.  We 
must  rest  after  all,  I  believe,  for  the  present,  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid ;  such,  at 
least,  is  the  inclination  of  my  mind.  Mr.  Stewart's  view  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  tlus  sage  has  given  me  extraordinary  pleasure.*' 

His  connection  with  the  Renew,  however,  was  but  oi  brief  continuance.    Some 
liberties  that  were  taken  witli  one  of  his  papers,  by  the  gentleman  who  had  tlic 
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superintendence  of  the  publication  of  the  third  number,  led  to  a  misunderstanding, 
which  terminated  in  his  withdrawing  his  assistance  from  the  work. 

Many  of  Dr.  Brown's  friends  regretted  that  any  circumstance  should  have 
occurr«l  to  put  an  end  to  his  connection  with  the  Review.  To  his  immediate 
fame  it  certainly  was  in  some  degree  injurious,  —  both  because  at  that  time  there 
was  no  means  by  which  a  young  man  could  so  easily  be  brought  into  public 
notice  as  by  writing  in  that  work ;  and,  more  indirectly,  because,  without  imputing 
any  improper  motive,  his  name  has  scarcely  ever  appeared  in  it  with  the  approba- 
tion it  deserves.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  circumstance  was  perhaps  not 
to  be  regretted.  There  are  minds  to  which  the  neglect  of  their  contemporaries  is 
not  disadvantageous;  and  the  facilities  to  immc^ate  applause,  enjoyed  by  a 
contributor  to  a  popular  periodical  publication,  are  not  always  favourable  to  those 
habits  that  seem  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  work  of  permanent  fame. 
Though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to  ioin  again  the  Ecunburgh  Review^ 
he  constantly  declined ;  and  he  was  never  afterwards  connected  with  any  indi- 
vidual in  any  literary  work.  —  lAfe  of  Brown  hy  Wchhy  p.  79 — 81. 

In  a  Note  at  Page  506.  of  the  Volume  the  Subject  of  the  foregoing  Remarks  is  again 
reverted  to  in  the  following  Terms. 

Though  the  distinguished  individual  who  at  present  conducts  the  Edinburgh 
Review  *  had  the  superintendence  of  the  papers  from  the  commencement,  ne 
was  not  nominated  Editor  till  the  publication  of  the  fourth  number ;  and  the 
publication  of  the  third  number  was,  in  his  absence,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  s 
gentleman  who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to 
Its  pages,  f  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  none  of  these  eminent  individuals 
allowed  this  unfortunate  misunderstanding  to  lessen  their  sentiments  of  mutual 
regard,  or  to  interfere  with  their  habits  of  intimacy.  Dr.  Brown  had  prepared 
some  materials  for  the  fourth  number,  which  were  never  used.  In  particular,  he 
had  written  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  second  volume  of  Miss  Baillie*s  Plays. 
An  able  article,  but  in  a  very  dinerent  spirit,  upon  the  same  work,  appeared  from 
another  hand.  This  he  regretted  no  farther  than  as  he  was  prevented  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an  author  of  whose  genius  he  entertained  a 
very  high  idea.  He  used  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  being  one  of  the  first  in 
Edmburgh  who  appreciated  her  excellences;  and  he  regretted  that  her  works 
had  not  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception.  Upon  the  subject  once  being 
mentioned,  I  recollect  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  really  consider  tnis  to  be  one  di 
the  great  heresies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review." 

In  stating  that  Dr.  Brown's  name  has  scarcely  ever  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  with  the  approbation  it  deserves,  I  must  except  the  very  flattering 
allusion  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work  ''  On  Cause  and  Effect,*'  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  another  part  of  this  work. ''  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes"  also  met  with 
a  y^xy  high  eulogium ;  but  without  any  idea  that  he  was  the  author.  Indeed, 
till  aner  his  death,  his  name  was  never  mentioned  either  as  a  poet  or  philosopher. 
In  a  late  number  a  pledge  has  been  given,  which  it  is  anxiously  hoped  will  be 
speedily  redeemed.  • 

*  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  the  gentleman  here  alluded  to.  He  was  the  Editor  of  Uie  Review  at 
the  period  when  these  observations  were  written. 

t  Probably  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 
f    \  The  article  on  Drs.  Brown  and  Reid,  republished  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  is  the 
only  one  that  has  appeared  since  the  foregoing  observations  were  written  by  the  Bev.  D. 
Welsh. 
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No.  VL 

ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  Cootroreraj  to  whidi  the  sabjoiiicd  OUeiiaiioos  ralcr  is  mentiooed  in  a  Note  to 

Vol.  IIL   Fi«el9. 

Tbe  philosophy  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  have  any  chatice  of  inyroiriay  opoo 
former  advances,  must  share  at  least  some  degree  of  that  fifimarinp  which  the 
other  sciences  enjoy.  But  we  arc  told  by  same  penooi,  that  when  the  pre- 
tensions  of  this  boasted  phikMophy  are  nftcd  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  jnrfyM^  of  makmg  any  substantial  additions  either  to  our  knowledge 
or  to  onr  power.  To  counteract  these  deprcciatorj-  views  is  the  main  object  of 
Mr.  Stewart  in  his  preliminary  dissertation.  He  nghtlyjudges  that  his  &vourite 
science  has  much  at  issue  in  such  an  investigation.  The  public  seems  already 
sufficiently  disp^ed  to  neglect,  if  not  to  undervalue  it ;  and  if  the  idea  should 
prevail,  that  it  has  nothing  either  ruw  or  useful  to  communicate,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  all  remaining  curiosity  about  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  would  be 
extinguished,  and  all  fiuther  improvement  of  this  great  and  interesting  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  entirely  abandoned.  The  occasion  of  this  important  discussion, 
which  occupies  the  for  greater  part  of  the  preliminary  discourse,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Stewart  in  the  following  passage :  — 

"  When  I  first  Tentured  to  appear  before  tbe  public  as  an  author,  I  resolved  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any  controversy  in  defence  of  my  conclu- 
sions, but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or  to  fall  by  their  own  evidence.  As  this  imUfierence, 
however,  about  the  (ate  of  my  particular  doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction, 
both  of  the  importance  of  my  subject,  and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as  were  directed  against  dther  of  these  two 
fundamental  assumptions.  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  had,  from  the  first, 
anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  obriate  them  in  the  introduction  to  my 
former  work,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  to  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity, 
by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  I  longed,  therefore,  for 
an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  sUte  those  objections  in  the  less  suspicious  words  of 
another ;  and,  still  more,  in  the  words  of  some  writer  whose  talents  might  contribute  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  an  argument,  in  which  I  conceived  the  credit  of  my 
favourite  studies  to  be  so  peculiarly  interested.  For  such  an  opportunity  I  am  indebted 
to  a  very  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  replying  to  which  I  shall  hare 
occasion  to  obviate  most  of  the  objections  which  I  had  foreseen,  as  well  as  various  others 
which,  I  must  own,  had  never  occurred  to  me.**  —  FreL  Dissert*  pp.  29,  SO. 

The  article  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  here  particularly  refers  is  the  review  of  the 
excellent  account  which  he  some  years  ago  published  of  the  Life  and  Writaigs  of 
Dr.  Reid.  In  his  survey  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  that  great  philosopher's 
writings,  he  insisted  a  good  deal  upon  the  general  analogy  between  the  inductive 
science  of  mind  and  the  inductive  science  of  matter ;  mamtaining,  that  the  same 
rules  of  philosophising  were  equally  applicable,  and  equally  promised  advance- 
ment to  both.  In  the  article  alluded  to,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  argued,  that 
induction  can  only  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  mind  in  the  way  of  observation, — 
that  observation  without  experiment  never  increases  our  ^otver, — and  that  aU  that 
the  observer  of  mind  can  do,  is  merely  to  classify  and  give  names  to  phenomena 
perfectly  notorious  to  all  manlund.  Mr.  Stewart  here  largely  controverts  all  those 
positions,  and  vindicates  the  claims^of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  to  increase 
both  our  knowledge  and  our  power,  in  terms  to  which  all  must  allow  the  praise 
of  uncommon  eloquence ;  but  the  vindication  would,  we  think,  have  been  more 
complete,  had  he  illustrated  with  greater  precision  the  nature  and  results  of 
intellectual  analysis,  and  developed  more  fully  the  relations  which  connect  this 
science  with  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge.  His  reply,  however,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  powerful  and  conclusive ;  and  as  it  necessarily  calls  upon  us  to  advert 
to  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist,  we  think  it  right  once  for  all  to  state,  that 
we  greatly  admire  the  acuteness  and  fertility  of  thought  with  which  they  are  sup- 
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|H>rted,  and  regret  that  «ijch  miv  talimts  for  itictaphysicaJ  speculation  «houU  be 
c'lTmloycil  iti  miJcirate  the  rinportwnce  nf  i  '       -  ill  »cienci.% 

The  posititm  which  this  writer  ho  confi  i  !tftin«»  "that  the  inetophyidciil 

ein|iiifer  can  discloHe  rtoifting  of  which  i?//  hir  impij-H  were  not  previoiifdy  aware,** 
np[>carM  to  its,  we  must  wv,  to  he  nothm^  le*«  than  abstird  j  nnd  ban  led  ihecritie 
into  tncoHRuitcncies  whieli  all  his  uiperiuity  has  not  been  able  to  veil.  Thr 
e|iithetH  of  "lw^wr^»«/"  and  **  m/r<«A/r/*  so  HberaHy  t)et»towed  upon  the  M»e4'u- 
btionfi  a(  Mr*  Stewart,  would  tome  very  well  from  a  writer  who  admitted  the 
uxffit/neMM  of  mctaphvHfal  enqmr}  ;  but  we  profe«*i  ourselves  umdile  to  dincoviv 
how  they  ean  Ih*  miulc  to  taUy  with  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  all  ideai 
of  metaphyKical  utility  iire  viftionar}',  and  that  mankind  woulJ  have  lont  nothing 
thou^'h  (he  philof*oj)hy  of  the  mind  had  never  cxiatett.  Neither  do  we  i«ee  how 
any  one  can  talk  ot  Locke  as  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Newton,  who  wishes  to 
nuikc  us  lieMcve  that  tliii  §n^eat  metaphyaician  cotdd  only  draw  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  eonelyisionK  just  about  an  notorioua  as  tlie^, —  "thnt  (*aeh  of  uh  haa 
trii  fuificTs  imd  ten  toes,  and  a  certain  number  of  teeth,  distinguishable  into  masti- 
cators ajid  incisors !  '*  How ,  again,  can  any  ndcnee  l»e  remurkable  for  "  profnmhty," 
a/I  the  truths  of  which  are  hmd  to  Iw*  ju«t  aa  much  knuwn  to  the  clown  as  to  the 
philosopher  ?  ih  what  can  there  be  "  to  gratify  and  exalt  a  keen  ami  M^piring 
cttrtoiittf"  where  iliscoveries  are  **ob%iouM  ami  easy  to  »uch  humble  judi|;e»  of  iik 
telleetual  resource  a>J  hon»e-joekcy»  and  bear-ilancer*  I  " 

But,  leaving  these  incongnuties  and  wittifiNms,  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  the 
nieta[)hysic{d  disputes  which  obtain  among  mankind  woidd  be  utterly  iinaccount- 
uhle,  were  it  true,  a8  the  Reviewer  maintain^,  that  all  men  have  (hiiuiI  kn<»w  ledge 
of  all  the  operations  of  their  niinds.  Without  going  t»itek  to  tiiOKe  dark  and 
imscjcntific  ages,  when  fabc  metaphysicft  constituted 

"  The  schoolman's  glory  and  the  churchman**  boatt,** 
we  wtmlil  beg  to  be  infoniied,  how  the  most  enlijrhtened  men  come,  at  thi«  dav, 
lo  be  iliv  itled  in  opinion  regurJiuir  intcllectmil  phenomena,  n^s  to  which,  upon  thi« 
principle,  every  pctPton  knows  ff//that  it  is  possible  to  know?  How  could  any 
opinion  about  the  mind  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  is  of  the  same  kind  in  ntlY  If  we  all  know,  abwolutelvi  every  thing 
that  can  be  known  aliout  the  lawn  which  regidate  our  intellectual  opmitions,  how 
ton»es  it  that  there  is  ever  any  hesitation  or  any  difference  of  o|imion  jus  to  the 
ejuestion  of  the  freedom  o^  the  will,  for  example,  —  or,  as  to  tJie  prmctple  upon 
which  we  approve  and  diwipprovc  in  matters  of  nu>ndity,  —  or,  as  to  the  origin 
anil  charavtcr  of  our  passions  and  aJfections  ?  Tliere  could  e\-idently  be  no  diffi- 
culty or  diflcrencc  as  to  these  or  any  other  questions  regarding  our  intellectual 
constitution,  if  all  the  connections  and  laws  ol  mental  opt'ration,  —  if  the  genrm 
of  all  our  ideas  and  feelinp  were  equally  anil  perfectly  known  to  every  one.  We 
may  here  observe,  that  the  disputes  and  uncertiiiniics  to  which  we  have  alluded 
jdve  no  ground  to  the  opinion  which  wc  often  hear  from  the  superficial,  that  there 
IS  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  science  of  the  mind,  —  that  nil  its  principles  are 
unsettled,  —  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  farther  light.  The  uncertainties  which 
still  hang  over  some  of  its  princi|jlcs  afford,  indeetl,  a  proc»f  that  wf  have  some^ 
thing  to  duei/ver^  and,  thereftirc,  a  |»riHtf  that  the  Hevicwcr'w  assertion  is  wholly 
unfounded;  but  no  proof  whiUevcr  that  we  shall  never  attain  to  a  state  of  greater 
knowledge  and  certainty.  Many  errors,  by  which  tlie  progress  of  this  science 
was  long  impeded,  have  at  length  disajipearc*! ;  and  uianv  points,  long  contested, 
have  been  dnalty  settled  by  more  enli^dilened  eiujuiries.  'f  here  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  conclude  that,  by  persevermg  in  the  proj»er  road  of  investigation,  farther 
advances  will  yet  be  made,  and  the  domain  of  uncertainty  ntore  antl  more 
narrowed.  Si  hominrt  prr  hmtn  nmmntm  sjtaiia  vmm  rrram  invcnimdi  ct  vttiendi 
xcinitm*  tmuusentt  nvc  tnmrtt  tdtrritiM  prugredi  pvluutrftt^  ttudft,t  pmnd  dubio  ti 
trmcrnrm  ffjrrt  ttpmio^  pottt  rem  in  ultrrim  proprhi.  Quod  ti  in  t>m  if  ma  tTrafum  W, 
atqiir  hominum  opvm  in  iu  nnifumptn^  in  tfui/mi  mmim}  itpurtrhtd  ;  icqttiiut  rjt  fo, 
turn  in  rcbm  ip^ix  itifftrtdtntrin  onri^  qua"  pofrttatu  noitiw  non  tunt  ;  *t'd  intcUectu 
humnnn^  rpuque  uiu  et  appisratiom  ;  qufr  rrs  remrdittm  ei  mtdicinnm  tuH-ipii,  * 


The  ^ffoc  jqanBCBt  'ir  die  fteriever  », 
.•jB  lar^  inv  "lime  atem  ai  jeam  Mrnvt 


«fMn  IaIia  ^rmuui  itt  Txinriiuik-^  ^mac  :2ie  pmiiMopiier  vaonoc  sesi  sv 
anv  »rr  jo^hlt  .u*  internal  cixucmrsun  -it'  vtiica  etc  i  '" 

^tr-jm,  mthtmt  tOMUt  -w  r^rraonS'     Woat  a  «rjuic  • 
aui  -^um.  It  3lr-  ^ume!  — "*  Ta  aofje:,''    «fH 
nail  jrrrve  jc  r&e  cuowiciiae  or  :£ie  mma  vmiiiiir 
^niiiflei  fiar'»  attest  vita  :&e  itaicMC  psixtt,  anuc  ;:a^aiiiiy  le  < 
vam  ubi  pfg^imprawu.^     ^^>^-  Jintertf.  vtui  osre  - 
dMsr  amtiAr  ^^^^  *  ^^i^^  ^^  '■^F  .iB||ixtBd  nirfapfty«Qt  prrm-Tpie^ 
wttoc  tUM  (KCB  «iii  3y  aJ  tlie   zreaceac  prnkMopiien 
— wptwttw^  dife  •Kmcmv  of   ^±ut  isceilccnxBi  phmntnentt 

jii,tywi>m  vincii  nave  jggn  ^icihroed.  iB  rcor^  oo  dion  —  SKft  p^Esoas  nl  be 
■DC  a  iktie  «aft&eL  ve  mfouia  -amk,  »  m  :aHa  diMv  adzr  afl*  ve  iiave 
fav)wicdcs  or  ixir  3aniij>,  and  aac  &m  rmtrpfiittegc  of  ail  xoii^r  ^r 
We  are  aoc  at  ail  inzsrc^ce;!  &>  tirrgrrmir  vbecfier  or  iu:t  die  ^ 
wiKD.  oaed  vitii  mrjes,  pro^rtetj,  vsu  oe  appiiert  co  die  coacimBua 
phv^ciaa  reznnmiz  tne  j»»<»  u  ^uiki.  It'  oie  iiuirilpfrnai  pfuicitapfer  is  boc  a>  be 
faniied  ae  a oiacr^vcfsr,  agcaiMe  ad  cue  fikrsi  wm  witka  imi  «dence  a  nam  iiai 
jMire  aiwvs  r«™*^*«<  ia  osr  eaoadtifiaoeu,  diia  a  siocij  a  bkbb'  «'  mlal 
iiiiii  "laii .  aad  lioes  one  at  ail  adect  die  prafwadoo,  that  oar  kaoviedpe  o^  tke 
laas  o»  wiuck  dieK  ^KXa  }sAam%  a  capaote  of  bcB«  «i»r  ■irafly  ■iti-bhiI  fey 
BeCBiiyacai  esiqniiy.  k  a  traev  diac  ae  are  aA  cqvaihr  gfuwrinam  af  aA  ' 
haoSoeDBaL  fimctioaa;  bat  k  (km  ooc  by  a^  aieBH  dbiiaw,  tkac  oar  act. 
kaowierfee  of  diesn  a  eipai  aad  pcrfgcr.  w  oe  tbat  oe  case,  s  voold 
mapnmAi^  aa  we  hare  alneadj  dttivii,  to  aaumat  fijr  the  ifificokio 
ig^.yinf  of  metafiiljwai  jcimry  Cnunotuars  ss  nierciv  diat  mnitumfaty  aad 
ao«ra£07  oercepckMi  vhkii  die  mind  baa  of  aoj  prarat  ^uxsdiC  at  fafine.  bs 
fiigiove  mnmacioaa  leave  no  traces  wfaaterer  m  die  memorj^  ami  oolr  bieco^v 
aifeaeiiient  to  oar  knowledge  c€  the  ls«9  wsiirii  rcgdaCe  die  lacelLectDal  pile- 
iff"*«a^  in  to  &r  aa  they  are  made  the  objects  of  careml  aadcoacniBed  njLCiimu 
It  a  oainc  to  the  creat  (fifieaitj  aad  cnaipirrity  of  tba  ooegatiaa,  aad  die 
fapav^  Mki  mdaidt  nacnreof  its  obfecta,  dbat  there  a  so  amch  aacertaiBtT  aad 
coocrai5ct^3a  in  our  meta|}hjacai  maiiiiain  Rrdwtiiia  btvoItcs  the  defibqatc 
exercise  of  attectsoo,  recoOectioa,  aad  coo^arisoa; — prDceaao  to  which  the 
bolk  of  -'*^^^^^t^  tig:v^T  think  of  aabjectiug  ther  thoa^hcs,  bat  to  which  it  is 
BfyfWft^iTj  habcozaCj  and  medKx&allT  to  sobject  daem,  in  ocuer  oo  arrrre  at  an 
accnrace'  knowiedge  of  the  law^  of  t^  aiiad.  It  a  ooij  is  :hm  wa^  that  we  can 
ifiKover  the  latent  n^afkifw  and  dependencies  of  ksrarioBSpbaiiimeBazanderery 
nanociced  rdatioo  wfaich  redectioo  fnahtr^  us  to  pcrcetre,  iufna  a  ceil  adffitioo 
to  oar  intellectial  knowled^.  U,  then,  carelbl  and  tm^^tiytwfi.rmi  ^•tnmmncwt  to»  and 
eooipansoa  o€^  the  phenomena  of  choo^  be  necessarrto  a  thacoa|h  oadersaaMl* 
BDg  of  their  laws,  it  omst  sutcIt  be  altogether  absord'to  mamtaa  that  we  arrnre 
at  **  a  perfect  knowledge  of  oor  ndnds,  as  we  do  of  our  natire  parish,  without 
study  or  cxertkn.**  If  that  momentary  perception  of  oor  present  thoci^ts 
which  coDstitntes  conscioosoess  be  of  no  aral  towards  this  knowledge,  witho«tt 
reflectioa  and  coopaRioa  ;  it  follows,  that  our  knowledge  must  be  in  some  pro- 
portion to  the  care  and  abiCty  with  which  these  difficult  processes  are  pcrfonned. 
AD  our  inteOectoal  operations  and  feelings  include  or  are  connected  with  a 
complication  of  ideas  and  drcmnstances ;  and  tt  is  only  by  careBilIy  analysing  dicae 
by  means  of  reflection,  that  the  nature  sid  laws  of  any  opentioa  or  feeling  can  be 
fuDy  understood.  Of  the  nature  and  results  of  thb  luncl  of  analvsb  the  Reriewer 
anoeam  to  hare  cooceiTed  rery  indistinct  and  inadequate  nodons.  He  thinks 
*  *  is  nochinff  cqniTalent'  to  analysis  in  any  process  which  we  can  apply  to 

*caase  there  is  no  jmoccss  which  enables  us  to  subject  its  powers  and 
^nJ  decomposition.  But,  thouefa  we  cannot  decompose  the  mmd 
nmary  fonctioos,  we  hare  surely  mil  scope  for  anal^-sis  in  unraTeQing 
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the  varioiiB  and  complicateti  phenomena  which  they  produce ;  and  in  tracing  and 

developirig  the  \'urioiis  idea«i  and  circumstancefi  which  combine  in,  or  are  coti^ 
nectfHi  with,  our  dilferent  operations  and  feelings.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to 
detect  ideafi,  and  connections  of  mental  operation,  wholly  unsu8pected  by  thocie 
who  have  not  been  instructed  by  metaphysical  antilyjiis.  **  That  by  such  processes,** 
to  yse  the  words  of  a  writer  of  the  greatest  metaphvstcal  acumen,  **  we  perform 
in  mind  an  ofHcc  similur,  in  eflect,  to  that  of  the  chemist  in  external  matter,  ia 
scarcely  perceived  by  lis ;  because  the  frequent  use  of  material  solvents,  with  the 
vind  and  well  marked  changes  which  they  present  to  our  orpns  of  sense,  tends  to 
induce  the  belief  that,  where  such  solvents  are  not  employed,  there  is  no  analysis; 
but  reason  Is  itself  the  instrument  of  analysis  in  mind.  The  subject  and  the  in- 
strument, It  is  confesstnl,  are  ditl'erent ;  but  in  €\tr\  other  respect  the  parallel  ia 
complete.  We  analyse  our  thoughts,  by  reflection,  as  we  analyse  matter  by 
the  use  of  other  matter.  The  mere  functions  indeed,  as  the  powers  of  memory 
and  comparison,  we  do  not  attempt  thuis  to  simplify,  but  only  the  ideas  remem- 
bered tmd  coiupiired  ;  ju&t  as  we  never  attempt  to  analyse  corjniijcular  attraction 
or  repulsion,  but  only  tu  separate  the  heterogeneous  particle**  which  are  attracted 
or  repelled*  It  is  some  general  function,  however,  that  most  readily  occurs*  to 
us  when  we  think  of  mind  ;  and  as  all  men  know  equally  well  that  tliey  remember 
and  compare,  a  superficial  tliinkcr  nmy  thus  be  led  to  conceive,  that  all  men 
know  eqmdiy  well  the  complex  intellectual  phenomena  included  in  those  func- 
tions,*' * 

That  the  enciuiries  of  the  metaphysical  analyst  have  often  afforded  explanations 
and  results  far  from  **  notorious  "  to  the  multitude,  is,  we  think,  beyond  all  dispute. 
In  order  to  illu^strate  this  position,  we  may,  for  example,  refer  to  Mr.  Aliiion*8 
analysis  of  heaut^^  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  whole  beauty  of  any  material 
thing  consists  in  iU  expreuion  ;  —  that  i»,  in  its  being,  either  by  natund  or  ucci- 
dental  association,  the  .sign  or  suggesting  cause  of  some  quality  of  mind  naturally 
^teed  to  excite  agreeable  emotion.  Will  any  one  ^ay  that  there  \n  nothing  new, 
nothing  but  wbtkt  is  familiarly  known  to  all  mankind,  in  the  results  of  tlm  striking 
analysis  ?  Its  conclusions  are,  in  fact,  directly  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude. We  question  if  chemical  analysis  has  ever  produced  any  thing  more  calcu- 
lated to  suqjrisc  or  to  stagger  an  ordinary  mind  than  the  propoattioni  that  all  the 
beauty  with  which 

— — ^  "  This  goodly  frame 
Of  future  touchf?s  the  con«ienttng  li/carti 
Of  oiortal  man,  *' 
is  but  the  reflection  of  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  furtive  beings  who 
inhabit  it.     And  what  impressive  views  of  the  wonders  of  our  intellectual  frame, 
and  of  the  l>eneficent  purpose  of  Nature  in  rendering  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
material  things  dependent  on  their  expression  of  mental  qualities,  does  not  thia 
analysis  lay  open  ?     If  the  Reviewer  believes  in  this  theory,  sis  appears  to  be  the 
case,  how  can  he,  with  any  sort  of  consistency,  deny  that  the  metaphysical  enquirer 
piay  often  be  able,  by  a  more  correct  analysis  of  intellectual  pheiKMoena,  to  make 
interesting  additions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  ? 

Again,  all  our  nbilos»ophical  readers  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  tne  q/c,  which  seems  to  extend  its  ken  so  wide,  cannot  of  itself 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  distance  or  magnitude  of  the  nearest  object  within  our 
horizon.  The  fact  is  intimately  connected  with  some  views  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  which  directly  mibtate  agauist  the  Reviewer's  conclusion.  If  distance 
1b  not  hnnifdiftte/i/  perceived  by  the  eye,  in  what  manner  do  we  come  to  acquire 
the  power  of  judging  of  distances  and  magnitudes  by  means  of  that  organ  ? 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  tne  first  who  explained  the  nature  of  this  wondcHiil  process ; 
and  surely  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  thereby  added  nothing  to  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perception,  Ihul  philoHophcrs,  we  ask,  always 
the  iame  knowledge  of  the  mental  phenometia  connected  with  our  perceptions  of 
sight,  before,  as  after  the  discoveries  of  Bishop  Berkeley  ?     Clr,  do  mankind  in 
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em  at  will  in  new  conjuncnires,  a«  we  can  pieces  of  matter,  in  orticr  to 

f^e  the  result ;  but  to  counterbidoiice  the  disadvantages  which  the  philosophy 

!  mind  Ues  under  from  its  want  of  experiments  maue  directly  and  iiitetition- 

i  the  mind-M  of  our  fellow  creatures,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
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luman  life  exhibits  to  our  obserratian  m  boundleis  variety  both  of  intellectual  and 
phenomena,  by  a  diligent  study  of  whicli  we  may  atcertain  almost  erery  point 
jwe  could  w]»h  to  inviiktigate,  if  we  had  erfjerimentM  at  our  command.  The  diflVr- 
between  obiiervatJon  and  experiment,  in  tliia  instance,  coniider«d  us  »ource<i  of 
vledg«,  iH  merely  nominai  t  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  tins,  that  tJie  former 
nts  spontaneou!»Jy  to  a  comprehensive  and  combining  understanding  re^ult<i  exactly 
'  to  those  which  tlie  latti-r  would  attempt  to  ascertain  by  a  more  ea.sy  and  rapid 
sewy  if  it  possessed  tlie  opportunity.  Hardly,  indeed,  can  any  experiment  be 
■iglned  which  has  not  already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  displaying,  in  the 
^tiibe  varieties  of  human  genius  and  purftulu,  the  astoojhhing  divenified  efiVcts  re- 
eling from  the  po»ible  combinations  of  those  elementary  faculties  and  principles  of 
eh  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself.  Savage  society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of 
don; — the  ditferent  cnllinga  and  profe^ons  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  ar 
niGal;'*the  prejudiced  clown  ;  — the  factitious  man  of  fkahion;  —  tlic  varying 
I  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  —  the  prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all 
objects  around  us  ;  —  laws ;  —  government  ^  —  commerce  ;  —  religion  ;  —  but, 
ove  ail,  the  records  of  thought  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  f\\t  our  libraries  ; 
t  are  they  but  erjterimcnlM,  by  which  Nature  illustrates  for  our  instruction,  on  her 
I  grand  itcate,  the  varied  range  of  man^s  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  omnipotence 
r  education  in  fasliioniog  hisi  miml  ?"'—  7Vf/.  Dwert*  p.  45. 

It  \h  nn  error  to  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  innovates  upon  the  common  under- 
Btandini;  of  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  studying  the  mind,  when  he 
in^  the  ub8t'r\'ation  of  these  appearances  within  its  province ;  and  it  is  equally 
error  to  argue  that  he  has  himself  precluded  the  metaphysician  iWnn  this  kind 
observation  by  his  own  tlefinition,  which  peremptorily  lijnits  the  study  to 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness."  This  definition  is  obviously 
itended  to  dij^tinguish  the  htdtiHive  investigation  of  tht;  pkrnomena  of  mind  iTom 
injectural  speculation  as  to  its  mechanism^ — not  to  prohibit  the  enquirer  from 
ttiining^  as  far  as  their  outward  signs  w4l!  enable  nim,  to  the  operations  and 
feelings  of  other  minds,  as  well  as  to  those  of  which  he  is  immediately  conscious 
in  his  own.  There  iis  no  good  reason,  surely »  why  the  inielk-ctual  philoMophcr 
should  not  cndcavonr,  in  his  enquiries  regarding  the  powers  and  principles,  ot  our 
common  nature,  to  collect  whatever  information  he  can  from  the  varied  phenonienii 
of  human  life.  The  langiiagc  which  Mr.  8tewart  holds  upon  this  jKjmt  is  in  no 
resnect  different  from  that  of  preceding  pliilosophers.  We  could  easily  nccumn lute 
autliorities,  hut  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following:  —  *' The  recortls  of 
wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions*"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  are  so  many  rolicc 
Httns  of  cjriirrhncniM^  by  which  the  moral  phihsopher  ^fijcti  thr  prhicrp/c*  of  Hh 
icience  ;  m  the  siunc  manner  ns  the  nnturnl  philotiopher  becomes  lu^-tpitiinted  with 
the  nature  of  minends,  and  other  cKtemnl  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he 
fonns  coiiccniing  them."*  * 

It  will  still  be  neeessar),  before  we  clcse  these  hasty  remarks^  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  science  of  the  mind.  The 
^  \iewer  assumes  it  as  a  principle  tlitit  mere  obtervaticn  never  incresises  our 
iwer;  and  as  he  denies  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  any  connexion 
llilAr^aHrtivfrff/,  he  accordingly  draws  the  disparaging  concluMion  that,  with 
Hegnlf  lolt,  "  knowledge  is  not  power.'*  Mr.  Stewart  contends,  as  our  renders 
have  seen,  that  this  science  does  admit  of  experimental  aids ;  but  udmitting,  he 
adds,  **  that  all  the  knowledge  we  possesi  of  mind  is  derived  from  ohxrt'fftt^iU 
solely,  it  would  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  philosophy-  of  the  mind  nuiat 
ncee^sarily  yield  to  experimental  philosophy  in  pmctical  utility."  And  in  illua- 
tration  of  Mw,  he  auceessfuDy  appeals  to  the  practicid  use«  to  which  the  fibtmmiion 
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general  know,  that  their  every  judgment  about  distance  is  preceded  by  a  proce« 
of  compiirition  between  the  perceptions  of  fight  and  touch  ;  and  that  it  is  only  in 
coTisequence  of  a  htUtit  early  atqiured,  of  coiijf>aring  the  associated  commimicaUaiit 
of  these  two  senses,  that  tfiey  I'ome  to  be  able  to  fbrm  sucb  judginenu  ?  ThoM 
questions  cannot,  wc  maintain^  l>c  fairly  ansi^ered  without  attbrdiog  a  demoiv 
strativc  proof  that  the  proposition  so  dogmatically  asserted,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  und  procetbire  of  tlie  niiitd  always  was  and  is  the  same  in  all 
men,  is  totally  destitute  of  tbundalion.  It  wai*,  we  may  add,  none  of  tlic  least 
intereatinc  results  of  Bishop  Berkeley*s  analysis  of  our  perceptions*  of  sipht,  that  it 
afforded  tlie  most  striking  of  all  proofs*  that  the  mind  may  carry  on  mteUectuad 
processes  which  leave  no  trace  whatever  iji  the  memory ;  a  fact  ven'  necessafy 
to  the  tUuatmtion  of  some  other  acquired  powers  and  habitudes  of  the  under^ 
standing. 

The  law  of  association  fiinii>shes,  in  its  nuiltifarious  modes  and  applications^  * 
wide  field  of  philosophical  enquiry.  We  are  indeed  told,  "  that  the  groom  who 
never  hetird  of  the  ai»sociation  of  idea^*,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum  :  "  but  does  this  prove  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  about  this  law  but 
Its  name  ?  that  his  untutored  mind  already  embraces  all  that  can  be  known  of  its 
extent,  niodcs,  and  appHeations  ?  8iich  a  cjuppoaition  w  too  ridiciiluua  to  to 
seriously  discussed.  The  enquiries  of  modern  philosophers  have  contributttl 
essentially  to  enlarge  our  views  of  this  master  princinle.  They  have  traced  its 
effects  in  every  corner,  slS  it  were,  of  the  human  mind*  They  have  pointt^d  out  the 
extensive  intluence  which  it  exercises  upon  our  judgments  in  matters  of  morality, 
of  speculation,  and  of  taste.  They  have  shown  it^  ministr)'  in  the  formation  of 
various  kinds  of  habits,  and  have  traced  to  it  some  of  oiu-  most  powerful,  acUre 
principles,  and  many  of  the  prejudice»>  superstitions,  and  other  aberrations  to 
whicfi  the  mind  is  exposed.  Nor  Is  the  field  of  discovery  yet  exhausted  :  inde<xl9 
the  Itevicwer  himself  atimits  that  there  is  room  for  enquiry,  "  both  in  respect  to 
the  certmnty  and  the  extent  of  the  application  of  this  principle ; "  an  adtniasioii, 
it  nmst  lie  remarked,  <|uite  irreconcilalile  with  his  ifraiid  doma,  that  the  laeti^ 
physician  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  mere  classiiication  ot  phenomena  always 
known,  and  known  to  all  mankind. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.,  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  usca  of 
the  faculty  of  abxiraction^  strongly  corroborates  our  preceding  remarks.  Much 
new  light  has  unquestionably  been  thrown  upon  this  part  of  our  intellectiia) 
constitution  by  the  [irofound  investigations  of  some  modem  metaphysicians, 
piu-ticularly  Berkeley,  Condillac,  and  our  present  author.  It  is  to  those  plii- 
Josophers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  accurate  developement  of  the  natiu'e  of 
the  process  of  abstraction,  and  the  ijn[>ortant  purposes  to  which  it  is  subsernetit. 
The  truths  which  they  have  discovered  have,  m  part,  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
o|>inions  of  pbilosopbcrs  regarding  the  nature  of  genend  reasoning  and  ati^tmct 
science.  Yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  metafih-  --  -  "^-^  ihut  all 
its  principles  were  fairiiliarly  known  from  the  beginnmg  I     In  to  this 

strange  doctrine,  we  shall  only  farther  add,  that  the  enquiry  Jpt  itf  i//«u 

has,  in  modeni  times,  led  to  some  views  of  the  natural  hist*  f  ;  i  in  :i  ^  of 
oiu-  mental  operations,  exceedingly  remote  from  ordinary  uh^^.r\,ln'  n  ;  .;i;o  siuch, 
as  Mr,  Stewart  observes,  are  of  the  greatest  hnportance,  because  they  furniali  the 
only  solid  basis  of  that  part  of  logic  which  relates  to  the  thtwry  of  cridence. 

\Ve  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  the  <! 
whether  or  not   the   philosophy  of  the  mind   adniits   of  experiment^ 
extensive  province  in  this  science  must,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  be  evident  ' 
who  have  attended  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  organ  of  inve>: 
in  aiding  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  attention  —  of  association^ 
]Ji  general  — o^  memory  — of  imagination;  and,  above  all,  those  which 
nected  with  the  use  oi  langmige,  considered  as  an  instnm)ent  of  tbou^hi  Lum  mi 
reasoning.'*     He  farther  observes,  that  **  to  draw  the  line  between  the  oriftAAl 
and  ucijuired  perceptions  which  we  receive  by  some  of  our  senses,  is  a  prttblem 
et|ually  difficult  and  interesting;  and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  uould,in  llic 

6 recent  times,  attract  one  momentV'^  notice,  which  rested  on  nxiy  other  bitsis  tbui 
m  of  experiment/*     As  to  the  minds  of  others,  it  is  very  true  that  w« 
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place  them  el  wlj  in  new  coiyunctures,  as  we  can  pieces  of  nrntter,  m  order  to 
obfiervc  the  rei^ult ;  but  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantageA  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  Jiiind  lies  under  from  itfi  want  of  experiments  made  directly  and  intention- 
ally on  tht?  niindfj  of  oiir  fellow  creaturea,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  says  Mr,  Stewart, 
that  — 

**  Ilumuii  lifi^  e&liibits  to  our  ob^rvation  m  boundless  Tsriety  both  of  intellectual  and 
inomt  pl)vnonit'ii3»  by  it  diligent  Ktudy  of  which  we  may  itacertain  almost  every  point 
thai  we  could  wish  to  invi'&Uj^atc,  if  we  fiad  ejjMrimefiii  at  our  command.  The  diiffer-^ 
ence  between  observation  and  eicpcnment,  in  this  instance,  considered  as  sources  of 
knowledge^  ii  merely  nominal ;  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  thi^^  that  the  former 
preM?nts  flpontanec>y«.ly  to  a  comprehen«>ivc  and  combining  understanding  result  exactly 
similar  to  those  whicli  tlie  latter  would  attempt  to  a»ccrtain  by  a  more  eAuy  and  rapid 
procffM,  if  it  posae&jied  tlie  opportunity.  Hardly,  indeedi  can  any  experiment  be 
imagined  which  has  not  already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  displaying,  in  the 
infiDite  varietiefi  of  human  geiiju»^  and  pursuitK,  the  astonishing  diversified  etfecta  n.*- 
sulting  from  tlic  possible  combinations  of  those  elementary  faculties  and  prindplffs  ot 
which  every  man  i*  consciou"^  in  liim»elf.  Savage  societyrand  all  the  different  modes  of 
civilisation;  —  the  ditlerc-iit  callings  and  professions  of  individuals  whether  liberal  or 
mechanical;  —  tlie  prtjudiced  clown  j  — the  iactiiiou«t  man  of  fashion  ;  —  tbe  Tarying 
ptunes  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age  j  —  the  prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all 
the  otriecta  around  us  j  —  laws ;  —  government ;  — commerce ;  —  religion  ;  —  but, 
above  all,  t!ie  records  of  thought  preserved  in  those  volumes  wliich  ^11  our  libraries ; 
what  are  ihey  but  exitcrimenU,  by  which  Nature  illustrates  for  our  instruction,  on  her 
own  grand  scale,  tlie  varied  range  of  man's  intellectiud  faculties,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  education  in  fasiuoning  his  mind?"^—  PreL  Dissert,  p^  45» 

It  m  an  error  to  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  inno^Titcs  upon  the  common  under- 
standing of  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  studying  the  rn'md^  v^htin  he 
brings  tne  oti«er\'ation  of  these  tippcarunces  within  its  province ;  and  it  is  equally 
in  error  to  argue  that  he  has?  himself  precluded  the  metaphysician  Irom  this  kind 
of  observation  by  his  own  definition,  which  [>ereniptonly  lijnits  the  study  to 
*'  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness/*  This  definition  la  obviou-sly 
intended  to  distinguish  the  inducfit^  investigation  of  the  phmomefta  of  mind  from 
conjectural  speculation  as  to  its  mechamtm^ — not  to  prohibit  the  enquirer  from 
attaining,  as  far  iw  their  outward  signs  will  enable  nini,  to  the  ofjeratioiu*  "and 
feelings  of  other  minds,  a«  well  as  to  those  of  which  he  is  immediately  conscious 
in  his  own.  There  ia  no  good  reason,  surely,  why  the  intellectual  philoi^opher 
should  not  endeavour,  in  his  enquiries  regarding  the  powers  and  principle]^  of  our 
common  nature,  to  collect  whatever  information  he  can  from  the  varied  phenomena 
of  hunimi  life.  The  langua^  which  Mr.  Stewart  holds  upon  this  jnomt  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  that  of  preceding  philosophers.  We  could  easily  accumulate 
authorities,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following:  — "  The  records  of 
wars,  intriguer,  fections,  and  revolutions,'*  says  Mr.  Hume,  **  are  *o  many  rotku^ 
tiortM  of  fjj)erim£nts,  by   which   the   moraJ  /i'  '         '        /iurwr  ike  prmai  '  '  < 

icicnce  ;    in  the  sajne  manner  as  the  natural  |  t  becoiuiu  acqii .  t 

the  nature  of  miuerals,  and  other  external  olj.^.,.,  ./  tbe  ^xpflHraenu.  ,, .„v».  lic 
forms  concerning  them."  * 

It  ^ill  Mtill  be  necessary,  before  we  close  these  hasty  renoorks,  to  make  one  or 
two  observatious  as  to  t'iie  practical  utility  of  the  science  oi'  the  mind.  The 
Renewer  lissumcs  it  as  a  principle  that  mere  obsntxtiwn  never  incrc»aHe8  our 
power ;  and  as  he  denies  that  the  phdosophy  of  the  mind  has  any  connexion 
with  trfienment,  he  accordingly  draws  the  disparaging  conclusion  that,  with 
regard  to  it,  "  knowledge  is  noi  power,**  Mr,  Stewart  contends,  as  our  rea<Jers 
Imve  seen,  that  this  science  does  admit  of  ejiperimental  aids ;  but  admitting,  he 
idds,  •*  that  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  mind  is  derived  from  obirt'tHihtyu 
solely,  it  would  not  therefore  follow,  iliat  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  must 
necessarily  yield  to  experimental  philosophy  in  practical  utility."  And  in  illus- 
tration offhiSf  he  successfuUy  appeals  to  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  observation 
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4>r  the  heavenly  bodies  was  appliedp  long  before  any  experiments  were  thought  of 
to  j>erfect  tlie  theory  of  the  planetary  systeru, 

«  It  is  an  old,  '_^hut  very  striking  reflection,"  be  impreMively  observes,    •*  that  th«  [ 
Illy  Bi'cunite  knovi'ledge  which  mim  jio«sc?;«c^  of  the  lurfaee  of  the  cartit  hs8  been  de- 
rived from  the  previous  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  plienomenn  uf  I  he  stars.      If 
t  po^ble  to  produce  a'  mort*  appo&ite  or  a  mon^  undeniable  proof  of  the  uni%'erviljty 
f  Bacon's  maxim  that  *  knowledge  is  /wutrr,*  tlian  a  fact  which  demonstrates  the  c«M*nti^ 
dd  which  man  has  derived^  in  asserting  hi^  dominion  over  this  tower  world,   from  m 
l|>ra»i!h  of  science  which  seem*,  at  first  view,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity;  . 
[and  which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amui«  the  leisure  of  the  Chaldean  ^Ikepherd?     To  I 
who  have  imbibed  the  s{>trit  of  Bacon's  philosfiphy,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  tliat  it 
I  in  thift  refined  and  enlur^t^d  senfic  of  his  .iphorisnt,  fur  more  than  in  it»  obvious  and 
al  application  to  the  new  resourc*?s  which  eiperinients  have  occasionally  lent  to  the 
finecfaanician,  that  Bacon,  himself  wished  to  he  understood,  when  he  so  often  repiati  tt  in 
f^fbe  same  words,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  course  of  hi«  %vriting&." —  Fr^,  DincH, 

Mr.  Stewart  admits  that  our  conelu»imis  concerning  the  prkidples  and  laws  of  ^ 
I  the  human  constitution  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  discoveries  in  phyiacK  ;  but 
'this,  he  justly  observes,  ought  not  to  lower  our  estimate  of  their  practical  v^ue, 
or  of  the  nieritit  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe  them.     **  Among  Baeon*a  Apho*  i 
rwrti  there  is  not,^*  he  adds^  "  one  sentence  which  contains  a  ditcovery,  as  that  ' 
word  hiis  !>een  lately  defined :   but  what  discoveries  can  vie  with  theni^  iti  the 
accessions  which  they  have  bronght  to  the  happiness  and  to  the  power  of  the 
human  race?'* 

No  opinion  was  ever,  we  think,  founded  upon  more  Limited  or  more  erroneous' 
viewH   tnon   that  which   represents  all    metaphysical  speculation   as  tertninnting 
[  ^tirely  in  iti»elf,  ai^d  as  afibrdin|r  no  usefid  aidf^  in  any  of  our  other  pur&uitij. 

It  is  e\ident,  we  think,  that  that  science  which  teaches  ns  how  to  trace  error 
l.to  its  ijource,^ — how,  and  within  what  Limits^  to  conduct  our  etiqiiiries,in  order  to 
Icoiiduct  them  with  succeiss,  —  cannot,  without  ^reat  abuse  of  language-,  be  said  to 
t  lie  improductive  of  ytilitv  or  power.     Now,  it  w  the  philosophy  of  me  niind^  fuitl 
|lt  alone»  which  teaches  all  this.     It  was  the  opinion  of  D'Alembert,  who  certainly  j 
not  be  accused  of  entcrtaiJiing  too  lofty  views  of  the  importance  of  this  science^l 
Ithat  it  furnishes  the  only  nieans  of  correcting  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  ii%l 
■  all  our  speculative  enqiuriesi ;  and  he  8eeins  to  have  thou^lit  it  indis|)ensable  to  the  ^ 
»fihito8opliical  character  to  view  it  in  that  light.     "  A  regard  de  ta  meinph^ftique^*  ' 
nays  he,  *'  il  parmt  que  Newton  ne  Papoit  ptut  cnHcremctit  m^gligtr',  IlHtHt  tatp  grmtd 
pkUatophe  pour  ne  pm  sentir  qticlk  eU  ia  ba$e  de  nut  connoUsancei^  ei  qu  U  Jaul  | 
chercher  daru  elle  tetde  dex  notiofu  ncttes  et  exnclet  de  iotdJ***     If  this  acconnt  of  ] 
metaphj^sical  science  be  just,  upon  what  ground  can  it  be  said  that  ft  h  diveste^l  , 
of  practical  utiliu^  ?     Is  not  the  power  wlitch  it  furnishes  of  puriA-ing  the  sotirceai 
of  reasoning,  of  correcting  prejudice  and  error,  a  ver-y  useful,  and  noble,  and  ex- 
tenHtve  species  of  power?     Do  not  the  enquiries  of  the  metaphysician  etuiblc  him 
to  regulate  hLs  own  judgments,  and  to  direct  those  of  others  ?  '  The  effecU  which 
his  speculations  produce  are  often  feh  far  more  widely  than  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  physical  discovery.     The  Reviewer  himself  telLs  us,  that  the  famouti 
theory  which  accounted  for  perception,  and  all  our  other  intellectual  operatians, 
by  means  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  led  at  length  to  "  the  annihilat'mfr  »crth* 
ticum  of  Hume. *^     It  is  also  his  opiaiou,  that  Dr.  Keid  completely  overthrew  the 
hypothesis  upon  which^  according  to  him,  the  portentous  scepttcism  of  Hume  was 
founded.     How  then  can  he  deny  the  character  of  utility  —  of  power,  to  those 
metaphysical  enc|uiries  by  which  human  reason  was  disentangled  from  the  eftects 
of  such  a  scepticism  ?     Dr,  Reid's  success  was  entirely  owing  to  a  more  correct 
analysis  of  certain  intellectual  phenomena  than  had  been  accomplisbcti  before ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  sort  of  analysis  cannot  be  applietl  to  anv  practical 
piu-poses, — ^by  a  writer,  too,  who  admits  that  it  took  awav  the  supports  of  ji 
system  of  scepticism  eminently  calculated  to  unhinge  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  mankind.     No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  in  the  history  of  philosophy  Cftn 
be  ignorant  of  the  famous  hypothesis  of  the  real  existence  of  abstract  tdewi,  wid 
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Mc  obstacles  which  il  opposed  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  That  absurd  hypo- 
the«ia,  a«  has  been  shown  by  Berkeley,  and  more  largely  bv  Condiilac,  was  the 
amnc  that  all  speailatton,  and  ah  abstnu't  science,  were  long  mvolved  in  error  and 
niysticism.  Its  overthrow  must,  thereforej  have  proved  a  general  benefit  to  phi- 
losophy ;  and  this  was  accomplkhoJ  by  the  accurate  examination  of  the  Uiws  of  the 
mind  in  the  case  of  alwtraction.  We  have  here,  then,  a  proof  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  exerts  an  inAuence  over  all  the  other  sciences,  and  that  they  have  aU 
a  near  interest  in  its  suceeHsful  cultivation. 

We  are  told  by  Locke  in  the  simple  but  instructive  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  origin  of  hi^  immortal  work,  that,  upon  an  occasion  when  he  was  engaged  in 
a  philosophical  di^cus^ion  with  f^ome  of  his  iriendSy  **  they  aU  at  once  cuine  to  a 
stajid,  from  the  difficulties  which  aro.se  on  e^'^ery  side.  At  last,"  says  he,  **  it  came 
into  (iiy  thou|(hts  that  we  took  a  it^mnff  poutm  ;  and  that,  before  we  *et  ourselves 
upon  enquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  ivhnt  object*  tmr  under' 
^Anding*  tivrr  and  u*cn'  not  filled  to  deal  with"  It  is  iinpo«.Nible,  we  thijik,  to 
know  any  thin^  of  the  history'  of  the  inaiiilbld  errors  which  huve  aritien  ironi 
**  a  wrong  course  "  of  enquiry,  and  from  not  knowing  vrhiit  thin^ii  "  the  under- 
standing was  and  was  not  fitted  to  dciil  with/'  without  perceiving  the  vast 
importance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  Tlie  whole  system  of  philotiophicnl 
knowledge  remained  corrupt  for  ages,  from  the  ii;iiorance  in  which  men  were  of 
the  limits  of  the  understimdinp,  and  of  the  rules  which  its  taws  enjtnn  them 
invariably  to  follow  in  the  search  of  truth»  Wl»at  crror?s  —  what  waste  of 
ingenious  labour^  in  pht^rict,  has  not  the  attempt  to  discover  the  causes  or 
necessary  connections  of  natiu*al  events  produceu !  The  whole  history  of  that 
science  is  full  of  hypotheses,  which  arose  from  the  misconceptions  o(  philosophers 
regarding  physicid  causes  or  connections.  Tlie  vain  pursidt  of  these  haa^  there- 
fore,  operated  as  a  material  obntruction  to  the  progress  of  genuine  science^  Now;^ 
if  it  be  indisputable,  as  it  untjuesiionably  is,  that  mftaphi/tirai  analvsis  has 
at  len-^th  deruonstrated  the  folly  of  such  pursuits,  and  fixed  the  true  course  and 
boundiu-ies  of  phy^sical  enquiry,  how  short-sighted  nnist  not  that  view  of  the 
philosophy  oi  tne  mind  appear  which  represents  it  ns  without  influence  upon  the 
other  sciences,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  character  of  practical  utility! 

The  great  father  of  experimental  philosophy  thougnt  more  justly  of  this 
im{M>rtant  science.  He  pomts  out  the  study  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind,  as  that  which  funwJtct  the  keus  of  all  other  kfuntdedge,^  **  As  the  hand,,** 
says  be,  **  is  instrumental  to  all  other  instruments,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  thq 
mind  instrumental  to  all  other  knowledge."  And  no  ohsenration  can  appenr 
more  just,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  from  this  source  that  he  denved 
his  great  argamm  of  discovcTj'*  To  his  just  and  profound  views  of  the  laws  of 
the  human  understanding,  we  are  indehted  foe  that  inductive  logic  which  has 
exercised  so  vast  ami  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge.  What,  indeed,  is  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  but  thiit  branch 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  wbtth  teaches  us  how  to  apply  our  fucultici*  with 
success  in  the  discovery  uf  truth?  When,  therefore,  the  Reviewer  tulks  of**  the 
abtuiuir  nothtnfj^jicJfi  qfihe  rffvriM  which  have  been  produced  by  the  study  of  the 
mind,"  he  does  not  seem  to  have  duly  attended  to  the  fact,  that  the  ivtiole  of 

fihiloBophy  has  been  purified  of  fundamental  errors  and  misconceptions  by  the 
ights  reflected  from  this  very  study ;  and  that  it  was  these  lights  which  pointed 
out  the  road  to  physical  truths  and  traced  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  physical 
science. 

The  utility  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  must  appear,  wc  think,  veiy  obvious 
to  every  one  who  recollects  that  it  forms  the  groundwork  o(  all  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  dependent  provinces  of  this  "  capital 
and  centre,"  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  would  know 
their  fixmdations  and  springs,  we  nuist  trace  thcni  to  the  powers,  and  principles, 
and  feelings  of  our  intclleeiual  constitution.  There  can  be  no  scientific  reasoning 
in  regard  to  them  that  is  not  bottomed  upon  that  foundation.  All  their  funda- 
ment ideas  and  principleii  derive  tlveir  explanation  and  their  authority  from  the 
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laws  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  of  its  various  powers  and  principles  seems, 
as  Mr.  Bentham  has  remarked  in  one  of  his  profound  works  upon  the  subject  of 
legislation,  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  science  in  question,  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  is  to  the  other  branches  of  medical  knowledge.  These  views  have,  we  may 
add,  the  invaluable  sanction  of  Bacon's  authority ;  for  he  distinctly  points  out  the 
analytical  examination  of  the  principles  and  affections  of  the  human  mind  as  the 
nourishing  source  of  all  dvil  and  political  philosophy.*  —  Quarterly  Review^ 
voL  vi.  pp.  5 — 18. 

No.  Vll. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION. 
The  following  Note  from  the  **  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,*'  prefixed  to  the 
new  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is 
referred  to  in  Vol.  III.  page  164. 

The  writer  of  this  discourse  was  led,  on  a  former  occasion,  by  a  generally 
prevalent  notion,  too  nearly  to  confound  the  theoloscal  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion with  the  philosophical  opinion  which  supposed  the  determination  of  the  will 
to  be,  like  otner  events,  produced  by  adequate  causes.  More  carefiii  reflection 
has  corrected  a  confusion  to  him,  with  most  writers  on  the  subject.  What  is 
called  Sublapsaiian  Calvinism,  which  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
including  Augustin  and  Calvin  himself,  ascribed  to  God,  and  to  man  before  the 
fell,  what  is  called  free-will;  which  they  even  own  still  to  exist  in  all  the 
ordinary  acts  of  hfe,  though  it  be  lost  with  respect  to  relisious  moraHtv.  The 
decree  of  election,  on  this  scheme,  arises  from  God's  for^nowledge  that  man 
was  to  fall,  and  that  all  men  became  thereby  with  justice  liable  to  eternal  punish- 
ment. The  election  of  some  to  salvation  was  an  act  of  divine  goodness ;  and  the 
preterision  of  the  rest  was  an  exercise  of  holiness  and  lustice. 

This  sublapsarian  predestination  is  evidently  irremediable  with  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  which  considers  free-will,  or  volitions  not  caused  by  motives,  as  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  an  intelligent  being ;  which  is,  that  he 
acts  from  a  motive,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  purpose. 

This  supralapsarian  scheme,  which  represents  the  fall  itself  as  fbre-ordatned, 
may,  inde^  be  built  on  necessitarian  prmciples.  But,  on  that  scheme,  original 
sin  seems  wholly  to  lose  that  importance  wnich  the  former  system  gives  it  as  a 
revolution  in  the  state  of  the  world,  requiring  an  interposition  of  Divine  power  to 
remedy  a  part  of  its  fatal  eiSects :  it  becomes  no  more  than  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  predestined  offences.  Yet,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  predestinarians 
hiive  borrowed  the  arguments  and  distinctions  of  philosophical  necessitarians. 
One  of  the  propositions  of  Jansenius,  condemned  by  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
1653,  is,  that  ^  to  merit  or  demerit  in  a  state  of  lapsed  nature,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  there  should  be  in  man  a  liberty  fi'ee  from  necessity ;  it  is  suffident,  if  there 
be  a  liberty  free  from  constraint,"  (Dupin,  Hutoire  de  FEglue  en  abre^S, 
Si^cle  XVn.  livre  iv.  chap.  8.  page  193.)  Luther,  in  his  once  famous  treatise 
De  Servo  ArbUrio,  against  Krasmus  (printed  in  1626),  expresses  himself  as  follows : 
—  <<  Hie  est  fidei  summus  gradus,  credere  ilium  esse  clementem  qui  tam  paucos 
salvat,  tam  multos  damnat ;  credere  justum  qui  sua  voluntate  nos  necessario 
damnabiles  facit,  ut  videatur,  ut  Erasmus  refert,  delectari  crudatibus  miseronun, 
et  odio  potius  quam  amore  dignus."  My  copy  of  this  stem  and  abusive  book  is 
not  paged.  In  another  passage,  he  states  the  distinction  between  coaction  and 
necessity  as  familiar  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  it  was  proposed  by 
Hobbes,  or  condemned  in  the  Jansenists.  "  I^ecessario  dico,  non  coacte,  »3d,  ut 
iUi  dicunt,  necessitate  immutabilitatis,  non  coacdoms ;  hoc  est,  homo,  cum  vocat 
Spiritus  Dd,  non  quidem  violentia,  velut  raptus  obtorto  collo,  nolens  fiadt  malum, 
quemadmodum  fur  aut  latro  nolens  ad  pcenam  dudtur,  sed  sponte  et  libera 
voluntate  facit."  He  uses  also  the  illustration  of  Hobbes,  from  the  diflerence 
between  a  stream  forced  out  of  its  course,  and  fi^y  flowing  in  its  channel.  -~ 
Appendix  to  the  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  423. 
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jtlfieri;  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  described,  i,  J  44.  Remarks  on  the  Memoirs 
written  by  himM^lf,  145.     His  peculiarfties  accounted  for,  146*      Hem  arks  on  bis  mO' 

'  rality,  147,      His  political  character,  148.      Estimate  of  bib  literary  productions,  149. 

Almmi  the  style  of  his  sermons  chamcteriAed,  i1.  13.  Compared  witli  that  of  Fen^lon* 
and  Boastiet,  13.  Tlteir  beneficial  tendency,  14.  Their  fkults,  15.  Character  of 
his  political  discounes,  15.  General  chanuter  of  hi^  work  on  Taste,  iii.  59.  Twa 
separate  objects  oT  enquiry  in  all  diftquiikitions  on  the  subject  of  taste,  40.  Emotions 
experienced  from  the  contemplation  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  whence  produced,  4K 
Different  theories  of  tiiite  expounded,  42.  44,  Enquiry  into  the  following  questions: 
^  Whst  are  the  primary  aifectjons,  by  the  suggestion  of  which  we  think  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  produced  ?  and,  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  by  whicfa  we  suppose 
that  the  objects  we  call  bcttutiful  are  enabled  to  suggest  the<ie  affections?  44,  45. 
Illustrated  by  example,  46.  Circumstances  under  which  objects  appear  sublime  or 
betiutiful,  47.  Instances  to  pttive  that  the  betiuty  of  dead  matter  is  derived  f¥om  the 
feelings  of  sentient  beings,  48,  Description  of  an  EngHah  landscape,  48.  Of  ft 
WeWi  ot  Highland  scene,  49.  Tlie  impres»ton*  received  from  thi*  *ort  of  scenery,  49. 
Delightful  associations  from  the  coniemplataon  of  Spring,  50.  Causes  of  the  pecu- 
liaritles  of  national  taste,  51.  Diversities  arising  from  diflcrences  of  education,  59* 
55*  Objections  to  the  ttieory  of  beauty  lierc  laid  down,  answered,  56,  59.  Whence 
the  benuties  of  Grecian  architecture  are  derived,  61.  Explanation  of  the  origia  of 
metrical  composition,  62.  Remarks  on  the  physical  delight  which,  in  some  cases, 
procures  the  appellation  of  beautiful  to  the  ofjjeets  that  produce  it,  f)4.  BetKrficial 
results  of  Mr,  Alison's  theory,  67,  Errors  of  mo*t  writers  with  respect  to  the  subject 
of  sublimity,  68.  All  taatet  equally  just  and  true,  but  not  equally  good  or  desirabtef 
70.  72, 

AUmncc,  the  ffdy,  the  object  of  each  member  of,  is  to  cslabltih  absolute  power  by  cocmis 
of  military  force,  iii.  423.  The  ultimate  consequences  of  iluit  confederacy,  424.  Its 
operations  designed  to  counteract  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  metnbers  to  ame- 
liorate the  national  institution^  425.  To  keep  asunder  the  subjects  of  different  coun. 
tries,  4 '26.  Grounds  for  l>elie%tng  that  the  cause  of  liberty  will  still  be  triumphant, 
457,  The  real  character  of  the  Holy  Alliance  delineated,  428,  Cannot  be  permanent 
in  duration,  429. 

Amirica  ;  the  extmordiQify  spectacle  of  progresdre  Diiiooal  grestncas  which  ibe  exlubits^ 
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Hi.  171.  Relation  of  England  to  her,  173.  InTcstigation  of  the  disputes  which  led 
to  the  Mcond  war  with,  258.  Ruinous  consequences  of  the  war  with  the  Amerieaiis, 
S58.  Why  their  neutrality  became  odious  to  belligerents,  259.  Right  of  Uockade 
investigate ;  a  fruitful  source  of  discord,  259.  Supported  by  the  moat  eminent 
jurists,  262 — 266.  The  memorable  orders  in  council  indefensible,  9€t7,  Tfaeir 
legality  examined,  270 — 276.  Partiality  of  the  government  of  Americm  towards 
France,  .SOS.  Their  conduct  when  Britain  rescinded  the  orders  in  coundl,  S04.  The 
sources  of  animosity  between  England  and  America  may  be  traced  back  to  the  rero- 
lution  in  the  latter  country,  304.  The  war  of  independence  left  behind  it  a  feeling  at 
gratitude  to  France,  305.  Remarks  on  her  democratical  form  of  gOTemment,  905. 
Observations  on  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  with  respect  to  America,  306.  On  the 
impressment  of  her  seamen,  307.  Our  expectations  with  regard  to  the  war  woftilly 
disappointed,  308.  Proposals  for  peace  by  Great  Britain  in  1813,  308.  Strictures  oa 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  309.  The  justice  of  the  reasons  urged  by  its  promoters 
investigated,  310.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  its  further  prosecution,  811.  Re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  American  nation,  their  population,  means  of  defence,  and 
war  resources^  312.  Probable  result  of  the  contest,  313.  Glance  at  the  state  at 
Europe,  314.  General  dissiMsive  arguments  in  favour  of  peace  with  America,  31^ 
Prediction  with  respect  to  her  future  power  and  greatness,  316,  317.  The  character 
of  the  Americans  vindicated,  318,  319.  Dispositions  of  England  towards  America, 
546.  Mr.  Walsh's  work  on  that  subject  reviewed ;  its  design  and  character,  547. 
His  complaint  against  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Renews,  548.  A  party  in  JBnglaod 
not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  cherish  a  dislike  against  the  repubUcan  institutiona 
of  America,  549,  The  pervading  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  and  rational  portion  oC 
Englishmen  with  regard  to  America,  550.  Circumstances  in  the  aspect  of  the  times 
which  ought  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affinity  between  the  two  nations,  551.  No 
other  country  in  Europe  where  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations,  are  so  well  understood  as  in  England,  552.  An  appeal  to  America  to  unite 
herself  cordially  with  the  liberal  part  of  the  English  nation,  553.  Charges  which 
Mr.  Walsh  brings  against  the  Edinburgh  Review  answered,  554.  First,  on  the 
character  of  American  literature,  556>  560.  Of  manners,  560.  563.  Of  negro 
slavery,  563.  Information  of  Mr.  Walsh  respecting  that  traffic  in  America,  564.  HIa 
recriminations  on  England,  S65.  Inconsistencies  of  his  writings,  566.  572.  Remarks 
on  the  operation  of  universal  suffirage  and  vote  by  ballot  in  America,  iv.  404.  406. 

Jnnet  Q^een  /  the  writers  of  her  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  present,  L  350.  Sketch  of 
the  literature  of  that  time,  351.     Previous  to  the  Reformation,  352. 

Jiquinast  remarks  on  his  works ;  opinions  of,  by  subsequent  writers,  iiL  108,  109. 

AraUan  Literature,  rapid  growth  of,  a  striking  phenomenon,  i«  S69»  Influence  o^  «i 
Spanish,  371. 

Jinatto  and  Tat$(h  comparison  between  them,  L  93. 

Arriant  his  character  as  an  historical  writer,  ii.  127. 

Aristotle,  the  only  philosopher  of  antiquity  who  has  made  a  successful  attempt  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  ii.  470.     His  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics,  471. 

Assembfyf  Constituent,  of  Fhmoe ;  the  points  in  which  it  erred,  and  the  causes  of  ita 
miscarriage,  iii.  584. 591. 

Augustine,  St^  the  cleverest  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  ii.  485. 

Austria,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  characteristics  of  her  political  polk7,  iL  299. 
Religion,  its  influence  on  the  character  of  her  measures,  293,  294.  The  army  a  prew 
ponderating  ingredient  in  her  political  power,  295—297.  Hostility  of  her  govern, 
ment  to  the  diffbsion  of  knowledge,  and  to  Utenrj  men,  298,  299.  Eiamples  of  her 
perfidy  and  treachery,  SOa     Character  of  her  foreign  policy,  301 — 805. 

B. 
Sacon,  Lordt  essay  on  his  chancter,  opinions,  and  works,  iii.  93.  Progress  of  hb  fame, 

123.     Professor  Playfair*s  commentary  on  his  Novum  Organum,  142. 
JBatlUe,  Miss;  strictures  upon  the  plan  of  her  Plays  on  the  Passions ;  its  inconsistendcs 

pointed  out,  i.  151.     Two  sorts  of  dramatic  composition  known  in  this  country;  a. 

contrast  between  them,  152.     Failure  of  the  author's  attempt  to  combine  them,  153. 

Chief  defects  in  her  plays  enumerated,  154.     Causes  of  her  not  succeeding  as  a  writer 

of  comedy,  156.     Peculiarities  of  her  style,  157.     Sununary  of  her  merits^   159. 

In  what  the  pecuh'arity  of  her  plan  consiste,  435.     The  supposed  moral  efitet  of  the 

drama,  438.  Her  extraordinary  rdolution  of  making  every  separate  passion  the  subject 

of  a  tragedy  or  comedy,  439. 
balance  ^  power ,  diff*erent  opinions  of  politicians  wltb  regard  to,  iii.  460i     Outline  oC 
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Ifae  modem  fyit«m  of,  4<;i.  4^4.  Poniiion  of  Pol  and  do«s  not  prorc  its  inefficiiex, 
465.  lis  moit  conspicuous  features  pointed  out,  467.  Whence  the  sjitem  has  anii«]i, 
and  its  progress,  46H,  469.  Its  importnncf  and  utility,  471.  476.  The  right  ofiu^ 
tionol  interference  delined,  4B1.  The  sy^coi  of  the  bulance  of  power  defended  from 
the  alJegation  of  inconsistency,  463.  Tlie  absurdity  of  the  opinioa  that  certain  tiationa 
are  natural  encmiesp  andothen  natural  alties,  48t2 — 488. 

Batt»tt  vote  by  ;  objections  to  it  stated,  iv.  399 — 406. 

BarrviD;  merits  of  his  theological  worksi  iii.  137. 

Baianian  Fo&try^  Dr.  Bowring*»  ipedmetts  of,  i.  422. 

Bayle;  liis  infidelity  nnd  Toryism,  lii.  167. 

Betturmtnt  and  Fletcher;  their  character  as  dramatic  writers,  i.  25. 

Jienthamt  Jeremy  t  sketch  of  M«  life  and  public  character,  ii.  24,  The  tendency  of  his 
writings,  25.  Tlieir  defects  in  style;  and  manner,  26.  Notice  uf  hiis  udmirable  pam- 
phlet on  the  Usury  Laws,  it,  52.  His  opinion  of  tlieir  origin,  33*  His  refutation  of 
Adam  Smith's  argiiments  in  favour  of,  35.  Quotations  from  his  tract  tllustnttive  of 
their  mip«chievau<i  eflfects  upon  society,  36.  .^8.  His  remarks  on  the  exception  to  the 
universality  of  ihc  suffhigc,  397* 

£lack*t<tnct  luti  opinion  of  the  unwritten  law  of  England,  if.  25.  Hi«  deBnitJaD  of  the 
rigijts  of  property,  334. 

Boccaccio  i  merits  of  liis  Decafnn^nt  ii  171.  Difference  of  opinion  amongst  critjcs  re- 
Kpecting  his  inventive  povverm,  173.  TW sources  to  which  he  is  partly  indebted  for  his 
materials,  174.  Hi6  undoubted  claims  to  originality  of  style,  176.  Characteristic 
features  of  his  mind»  1 77. 

BonajHirtet  Najtoleoth  compared  with  Cromwell,  li.  1 13.  Burke's  opinton  of  Ibote  two 
great  men,  11 4«  Contracted  as  generals^  114.  Cromwell  superior  in  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of  his  adminiiiration,  1 15.  Entertained  a  strong  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  and  tntercstii  of  his  people,  116.  His  noble  and  sober  wisdom  had  its  re^ 
ward,  116,  117.  Character  of  Bonaparte,  liL  331.  Reasons  for  rejoicing  at  his 
downfall,  322.  325.  Character  of  his  government,  333,  Cause  of  his  fall  from  power, 
339*  Once  more  at  Paris,  349.  His  ambitious  projects  soon  af^er  his  arrival  at 
Elba,  353.  His  bnding  at  Cannes,  m  Provence,  355.  The  causes  which  produced 
hit  restoration,  359. 

,  the»  restoration  of,  to  the  throne  of  France  j  the  question  eiamined,  whether  that 
t  was  the  \yc^t  insue  of  the  long  struggle  that  preceded  it,  i»i.  32S.  331.  llemarks 
on  the  constitution  offered  to  the  French  by  Louis  XVIH,  332.  On  the  character 
of  Im  public  policy,  371.  Unpopularity  of  tlie  Bourbons  after  their  second  restore 
ation,  374.  The  circumstances  of  that  event,  375.  Review  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  restored  monarch,  378 — 381.  383.  The  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the  mem> 
bers  of  ibe  King's  family,  384.  Summary  of  what  the  Bourbons  did  for  France 
during  the  first  ten  years  afler  their  restoration  to  power,  440. 

B4kwrmgi  Dn;  specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Russia,  Batavia,  Spain,  Poland,  Servia,  and  the 
Magyars,  i*  420.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Bowring*s  earliest  work,  his  Sfttrimens  of  Nutnon 
PoSh  421.  ;  Batavian,  422.  ;  Spain,  4W3.;  Servian,  424,  j  the  Magyars,  425. ;  Hungary, 
426.  Dr.  Bowring's  varied  uid  abundant  information  on  the  poetical  literature  of 
other  countries,  427. 

JSojfdf  Mr.;  his  Translations  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  review  of|  ii.  480.  Cha- 
racter  of  the  work,  487. 

M^  />r%  Tkonuttt  notice  of  bis  "  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  ;  *'  no  ade^ 
mpt  has  been  yet  made  to  subject  them  to  impartial  critici*tm,  nor  lo  espose 
their  ndieal  ineonslstcncics,  195.  His  misconception  of  Reid's  theory,  196 — 291. 
His  defence  of  Locke,  217.  His  misconception  of  Hume's  rensoning  against  the  tex^ 
istenco  of  matter,  222.  History  of  his  connection  with  the  Editiburgh  Review  (see 
Appendix,  No,  V.). 

^i*rAf,  Etimundf  one  of  the  most  eitraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared,  ii.  51.  His 
multifarious  knowledge  and  varied  acquisitions,  52.  His  excvlience  in  every  kind  of 
com|>OBition»  53.  Examples  of  his  meUphorical  style,  53,  Instances  in  his  compi>- 
sition  of  violence  and  exaggeration,  54.  Too  profuse  in  the  display  of  his  intellectuiil 
resources,  55.  Defects  in  his  speeches,  55.  His  eloquence  described,  56.  I  neon- 
fljstenrtcs  pointed  out  in  the  conduct  of  his  intemperate  admirers,  57*  Contradictions 
in  his  writings  exposed ;  extracts  from  his  works  in  1770,  and  those  published  at  tJic 
period  of  tile  French  Revolution,  59.  Examination  of  his  opinions  and  prophecies 
relative  to  that  event,  60.  The  violence  of  his  prejudicest  61,  The  inferiority  of  Ids 
judgment  in  all  that  related  to  France,  62.  His  warlike  policy  investigated,  62, 
Always  held  enlightened  opinions  on  subjects  of  tocrcantiic  policy,  63.     Concluding 
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nrAcctiont  ou  liU  geniu«  Aiid  (.hanutflr,  64.     fltreogyi  of  his  u ndcnl injin^  li  ay 
'    Tt*rtiftblc  naturv  of  Uh  f>ftsftitm&«  507.     His  retnarks  on  th«  tendency  of  pccOj  CiliM% 
iti.  541.  5-l'»«      Ili*^  objections  to  pdurUamenUry  reform  eitamiiied*  iv*  943.  i 

Burmf   JttJ  situtttiou  »"  whJch  he  was  placed  faTourabk  to   the  iJ«velopcnM«l  llllib| 
ulrnis  L  16T.     A  regular  educatioo  not  c«lcuUted  la  promote  Tigottr  t 
of  inUllectual  L^ivrtion,  169.      rrincip«l  detecu  of  Burns  potnted  out,  Uic  < 
bli   itivccti«e,  169*      The  want  of  poUsh  in  the  tone  of    his  gallttotry^  )7a 
■ffecti^d  disrcgani  of  prudence  and  regularity,  170.      Iltv  oflenaivy  boiit  olf" 
independence,  171.      Hti  substitution  of  exaggeration  and  riolenee  ^ftr  tomtt 
limity,  172.      Uemarks  on  hts  prose  worlu,  17:^.      A   kiiowtedg4e  of  Uie  gMJu  ■! 
idiom  of  the  Scolch  Ungunge  neccsaary  to  il  just  appreciaticm  of  lii«  bert  fimea,  ITI» 
An  ei^quiaite  eonibi nation  of  tenderneiw  and  humour  forin»  a  striking  cfaMCMlM 
liii  p>e(rY»  174.      Hit  works  cannot  faiJ  to  conircy  a  favoumbte  impfwaaoa  «f  ifail 
««1  ,1  L  of  ihe  Scotch  pe«santty,  174.     The   r  *  plidlf  of  Bmi  1 

rt&r  »  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  175.     Dr  wfaidi  ht  Imim] 

conU'iH!*  *  *  ',      l*ifiiliAr  circuwistances  of  his  life,  177.       .^..,,...^  ..,.w>iH 
the  extellenee   of  his  works,  179*      Defects    in  his  prose    w^orks    ami    te«« 
Estimnic  of  his  poetry,  181.     ill*  songs  form  his  moftt  finished  piec«9»  194. 
fluenre  of  hii  writings  on  U)e  literature  of  ScoClaiid«  185.       Hi* 
iiedccliont*  un  Byron  and  Burns*  18ft. 

Bwm^f  Missi  character  of  tier  novels,  ii.  1 5H,  1 59. 

S^Mtti  tto  nacQe  in  the  hi&tory  of  philo^aphy  so  much  neglected  ; 
on  the  first  Tnitlis"  and  lii&  other  work&,  iii.  169* 

2/yrort/  a  siniilArity  between  his  fate  and  lliat  of  Bums,  L  189. 

lencies  of  Byron' &  poetry,  191*      His  resemblance  in  style  and  inane 
poeU,  191.     His  defect*  an  a  poet,  192.      Charactier  of  t*ie  third  canto  of  Cbilde  H*- ' 
rold,  195.      Apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  196.      Dissent  from  the  poet's  opinions  m^tct-  I 
ing  the  fate  of  greftt  conquerors,  197.     His  extreme  senaitivenesa  to  thv  attMia  gf  | 
critics,  203.     Estimate  of  his  genius  as  «  draniittic  poet,  204,      Adviaed  to  i 
Shakipeare,  *205,     His  theory  with  respect  to  the  unities  «a  a  Iaw  of  !«« 
His  poetical  merits  compared  with  those  of  Moore,  £07.     Indebted  for  hii  i 
forcible  piciure&  of  the  stronger  poswonHf  303.      His  object  to  produce  m  gm 
the  novelty  of  his  situations,  as  well  as  by  tlie  ent-rgy  of  his  sentiments  and  eE| 
U08.     Critique  on  his  fourth  canto  of  Cliilde  Haruld,  447.      PoioCa  of  i 
between  Byron  and  Rousseau,  44 7 ■     Causes  of  that  deep  influence  wlitcli  each  f 
on  the  feelings,  448.     The  relation  in  which  Byron  stands  with  the  loverv  of  ] 
451.      Remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  his  poetry,  453*     On  the  dark  and  i 
Gptrit  that  pervades  it,  455.      On  the  character  of  Childe  Harold^   456. 
eulogy  on  the  poetry  of  Byron,  458,    Olxservations  on  his  griefs,  459,     The  < 
indelicacie^i  and  seductive  description*  with  which  his  poetr)-  ts  di&iigurvd*  460u 
writings  luive  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  461.     Hia  i 
contrasted  with  that  adopted  by  the  autlior  of  Waverley,  46!^.      Ttie  petsooaJitMl 
Lorti  Byron  condemned,  -i^S*      Character  of  hi*  poem  of  Manfred,  477.      AI««fTacic 
the  fclory,  47«.      Extriicts  from,   with  critical  remarks,  479 — 488.      TIj* 
his  cpiitolary  compositions,  5-19.      ITic  j>eculiarities  in  his  mental  coi 
The  public  unjust  to  him  in  the  domestic  occurrences  of  his  life,  |r--^- 
to  his  M^'paration  from  his  wife,  550,  551.      His  retreat  to  the  C 
connection  with  Greece,  553.     Contributed  largely  to  tlie  re  vol  utj,  ^         ^^ 

of  which  Cow  per  was  the  forerunner,  561.      Analysis  of  his  poetiod   cbaracivr,  « 
His  genius  the  revere  of  being  dramatic,  56^.      Circumscriltcd  range  of  bta  clxar 
564.      His  fondne&s  for  soliloquy,  as  exemplified  in  several  of  his  poenii^  56S, 
inimitable  l^enuty  of  his  descriptions,  566.     His  sadness  partly  ataumadp  567*    £ff«i 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  estimate  which  posterity  will  form  of  it,  568. 


Cumbridgf  Univertilyf  defeats  of  the  tystem  ptiraued  there  and  at  Oifofdf  ii«  008w  Ctt 

619.  6«3. 
Otmjtlffi  {  general  character  of  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  i.  239.     Tl»e  totifc*  t 

the  higlie^it  delight  of  poetry  proceeds,  240.     Tlie  many  causes  which 

popuhiriiy  of  the  poet,  241.      The  autlior*t  success  in  hia  minor  pieces;  liia  tale 

the  pathetic  and  the  lublime,  242. 
Cmtnttn,  and  Other  poasesiuons  in  Nortlt  America,  no  advantage  to  Great  Dritaitt^  Iv,  1 

I'lie  arguments  examined   of  those  who  defend   those  colonico,   153*    ItKX     (| 

Otatrin*  the  Second  i  bcr  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Pobind  (s«  polmd),  lit  SMO — 2*ML 
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CapUal  punkhmenitj  ihould  not  be  infliuUfd  far  Uti*  crmio  of  fargeiy,  iv.  311.  SSI. 
(See  F*frgenf,\ 

Catherine  MniUda^  Queeo  of  Denouu-k,  accused  of  a  crimitui  connoction  widi  StmeiiMe; 
her  trial,  imprijiDnment,  iind  dciith,  ti.  ;I3I*  A9^ 

Ctdhotic  Aisaciatittn,  cooduct  of^  compared  wiLh  thAt  of  tbe  Brunswick  clubs  of  Ireland, 
ill,  656. 

Catholics,  liom/jn^  injustice  of  the  Briii«h  government  towsrdc ;  other  nations  have  acted 
more  ge»erau«ly,  iii.  596,  Tbe  true  secret  of  the  intolerance  and  cruelties  of,  in  old 
tinie«i  to  be  ai>erib««l  to  tlie  enormous  wealth  of  tbi'  clerg^Tt  612.  The  t^piritual  and 
politJcaL  ctuiracter  of  their  religion  has  changed  from  age  to  age,  640.  The  extent  of 
the  claims  which  they  make  upon  the  justice  of  the  British  governmentp  641. 

Cathoiic  QueUion,  the  latt  of;  its  pnnciplc\  history,  and  effects,  iii.  626.  S66.  Settled 
upmi  at  favourable  conditions  ascoutd  well  be  propotied,  6^27.  The  patronage  of  King 
William  and  Mr.  Fiit  falsely  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
justify  their  intolerance,  6S0,  631.  Tliey  tiavu  made  no  attempt  at  reasoning  beyond 
an  appeal  to  numbers,  63 '2«  Tlie  distingui»bed  men  who  uniformty  supported  the 
claims  of  tlie  Catliolicfl,  6.13,  Tlie  iihare  which  the  Apocalyptic  Kchool  of  writers  has 
had  in  the  controversy  ariaiing  out  of  the  CatJiolic  Question,  G[15.  lUilwral  interposition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  636.  Indecent  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  that  church  nlative 
to»  637.  Line  of  demarcation  between  t'rolestants  and  CaLholic%  darkt?ned  by  exag- 
gfrations  of  the  wont  description,  639.  Tlie  period  passed  awny  when  religion  could 
be  nminbiiined  by  force,  640*  Groundlesa  alarms  entertained  on  tlie  subject  of  Pro> 
testant  ascendancy,  642.  Influence  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  cltri^y  honourably 
accounted  for,  643.  Disingenuousncss  of  the  charge  of  a  divided  allegiance^  644. 
No  peculiar  incompetency  for  religious  toleration  in  the  Church  or  Constitution  of 
Englund,  G45.  Sentimi?ntAl  tendumes*  for  the  Union  of  Scotland,  647.  The  supposed 
difficulty  of  settling  the  Catholic  Question  ariung  from  the  coronation  oith  is  com^ 
pounded  out  of  multifarious  mislakea,  64H.  Sovereign  authurity  of  parliament 
supported  by  the  authorities  of  Sir  'rhomafi  More  and  Lord  Surrey,  650,  The  dis- 
quslificationii  introduced  into  tlie  English  Constitution  originally  grounded  on  th« 
plea  of  necessity,  651.  The  sttamefUl  conspiracy  to  which  tlie  Protestants  lent  them- 
aclves  in  the  case  of  Titus  Dates,  GS'^,  What  England  could  gain  or  lose  by  con- 
tinuing penal  restrictiotis  on  the  Roman  Catliulics  654,  655,  Insane  and  mncorous 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  B56*  Oppreiw've  conduct  of  England  towards  the 
Iriiiht  65S,  The  affairs  of  Ireland  brought  to  an  awful  crisis  659.  Important  con* 
sequences  of  the  Relief  Bill,  66^J*  Tlie  domestic  moral  of  the  great  struggle  now 
tenniuated  should  be  a  warning  to  all  statesmen,  66^.  Singular  merit  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state, — the  Government  and  the  Whig  opposition,  —  in  tlieliappy 
adjustment  of  the  Catlioltc  Question,  663.  605.  Speeches  of  the  Bi&hops  of  Oiford 
and  I^ndon,  666, 

Ccrtfantei  i  charncter  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  L  390.     His  talents  as  a  noTclist,  il.  147* 

Chapman  /  remarks  on  bis  dramaa,  i,  Sd. 

CkoHiTM  the  Firstt  compared  with  James  his  son,  L  50.  Strictures  on  his  character,  5L 
On  hb  eiecution,  55.  Estimate  of  bis  character,  ii,  56  J,  His  attempt  to  seise  the 
five  members  illegal,  364,  365.  The  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament  examined, 
365.  371.  Many  of  their  proceedings  culjMible,  372.  375,  Strictures  on  the  execution 
of  Charles,  and  furtlier  remarks  on  hit  character,  376.  S76. 

Qtarlfi  the  Second;  diaracteristica  of  the  time*  in  which  he  lived,  il.  378.  Charscter  of 
the  statesmen  of  tfaoae  days,  319*  Strange  vicissitudes  in  die  reign  of  Ctmrlcs  the  Second, 
SflO,  Profligacy  of  hia  court,  and  the  want  of  principle  among  public  men,  38 1 ,  No 
national  feeting,  or  exalted  virtue,  among  the  people,  384. 

Chaucer  and  5;jenjcr;  parallel  between  tliem,  i.  9a 

Ckenkrt  Maria  Jotepk  de  t  Tableau  Historique  de  la  Lil^ture,  &c. ;  an  account  of  hi* 
work,  ii.  446. 

Chinese  t  the  tea  question  dtscuswd,  Jv,  278.  311.     (See  Ea$i  India  Monajfoty.) 

Cfiwrch,  theftUhcTM  of ;  their  religious  and  literary  merita^  ii.  4^0.  The  limes  favourable 
to  a  d]%cuvitoii  of  diis  subject,  41(1.  Monstrous  notions  of  W.  Justin  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  48 1 ,  Tl»e  exploits  of  demons^  48!?.  Tlie  l>elief  of  a  niilleniiium» 
44{:t,  The  pernicious  tendency  of  tlie  moral  doctriocfi  of  tlie  fnthcns,  483,  Two  re- 
markable maxims  adopted  and  enforced  by  them,  484.  Estimate  of  Uieir  literary 
merits,  484,  Specimen  of  elotquence  from  them,  485*  Enthusittntlc  women  the  best 
allies  of  tlie  fathers,  4^6. 

Church  and  State ;  the  alliance  between  them,  remarks  on,  by  Paley  and  Burke,  ii.  5RI, 

Chwch  Refonn  ;  prodigality  and  comiptiotifr  of  tltc  English  and  Irish  Church  establish- 
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ncms,  ir.  449L  463.  A  brief  bblorycyrtbc  appUciilioii  of  the  hovditBry  revenue  of  tbe 
crown,  showing  the  impadty  of  the  clergy,  and  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  pnipertj 
of  the  Chorch,  450.  FacU  respecting  the  appropriation  of  Queen  Anne's  bottntj,  45S. 
Evils  of  non-residence  and  pluralities,  455.  Abuses  in  the  Irisb  Church  establisb- 
ments,  456.  The  property  of  the  Church  should  be  laid  out  for  iu  fone^,  459.  The 
church,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  endowed  with  an  abundant  stock  of  assuranoe,  460. 
Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church,  461.  A  richly 
endowed  church  not  the  machine  for  the  cooTcrsioo  of  a  people,  461.  The  tithe  system 
must  be  reformed,  462.  Plan  for  ito  abolition  proposed,  46S.  Neoessi^  ot  enquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  463.  Should  be  thoroughly  reformed, 
but  not  subTerted,  464.  Advantages  to  society  of  a  regularly  endowed  and  resident 
derey,  465.  Causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Churdi  St  England,  465.  Ito  patron- 
age and  pluralities,  466.  Its  eKlmmoe  spirit,  467.  Its  unsuccessful  attempto  to  enforce 
the  teaching  of  a  ymijormity  of  doctrine,  468.  Delects  in  its  government  and  external 
constitution,  469.  Its  diqiensations,  470.  Total  want  of  system  in  the  education  of 
its  clergy,  471.  The  argument  exposed,  that  the  Church  establishment  is  too  sacred  and 
▼enersble  to  be  reformed,  472,  473. 

Ckurckt  Refi»rmedt  of  Scotland,  asserted  the  same  lofty  pretensions  as  the  Roman  hierarchy  > 
iiL  613.     Become  more  tolerant  and  liberal  of  late  jrears,  614. 

CliMrch  (f  Engiandf  whether  exposed  to  danger  by  educating  poor  children  in  schools 
open  to  all  sects,  ii.  574.  582.  (See  Index,  head  Educatiott,)  Intolerance  nf,  m.  594. 
Ought  to  expunge  from  her  formularies  all  anathemas  against  other  sects,  613,  Her 
illilwral  policy  yinih  regard  to  the  Catholic  question,  636.  No  peculiar  incompetency 
of  religious  toleratioo  in  the  constitution  of,  645.  Necessity  of  a  timely  reform  in,  iv. 
352.  A  pariiamentary  enquiry  into  her  actual  condition  imperatirely  called  for,  462. 
(See  dtircA  Refbrm.) 

Cimrch  of  Ireland,  rancorous  conduct  of,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  iii. 
B5&n  Enormous  rerenues  of  the  bishops,  iv.  456.  461.  Oppressive  nature  ci  tithes, 
and  plan  for  their  removal,  462.  Necessity  for  a  complete  reform  in  the  system,  520. 
524. 

darendom ;  causes  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  reputation,  ii.  382.  Estimate  of  his 
character  and  administration,  383. 

CUusical  edttcoHon,  enquiry  into  the  utility  of,  ii.  546.  554—612.  617. 

Oergjf  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  bishops,  iv.  454.  456. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  illiberal  policy  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, iii.  637.  Their  opposition  to  parliamentary  reform,  iv.  352.  The  conduct  oi  the 
bishops  in  1688,  353.     Abuse  of  Queen  Anne*s  bounty  by  the  English  clergy,  459. 

CodyUation ;  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  common  or  unwritten  law  of  England,  iv.  22. 
Paley*s  definition  of  it,  24.  Blackstone's  opinion  of,  25.  Its  uncertainty,  26.  What 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  species  of  legislature,  27.  Examples  dtod  of  its  nn- 
certainty,  28.     Other  evils  pointed  out  in  this  system,  2Q — 31. 

Colonies ;  supposed  advantages  of  the  colonial  system,  iv.  145. 160.  To  decide  whether 
colonies  Mxe  advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  it  should  be  considered  whether  there 
is  any  injuiy  done  to  the  colony  itself,  145.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
tended  to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  established  colonies,  146.  Colonial  trade 
not  exempted  from  contingendes  and  revulsions,  147.  Further  arguments  in  defofkce 
of  the  colonial  system  examined,  H8.  152.  No  benefit  derived  by  Great  Britain  from 
the  possession  of  Canada  and  her  other  colonies  in  North  America,  152.  The  military 
expense,  the  government  of,  and  also  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  153.  The 
arguments  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonists  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
examined,  154.  160.     Value  of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  568,  569. 

Commerce,  foreign,  evil  consequences  of  restrictions  on,  iv.  65*  75.  The  effect  they 
have  had  on  the  policy  of  other  nations  a  strong  reason  for  thdr  abandonment,  66, 
Striking  proofs  taken  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  68. 
Injurious  prohibitions  against  our  intercourM  with  France,  69.  Advantages  of  abo- 
lishing them,  70.  Objections  answered,  72.  Evils  of  the  exdusive  system  on  our 
connection  with  the  Eastern  nations,  73.     Particularly  as  respects  the  China  trade,  74. 

Constitution^  the  dangers  of;  grounds  upon  which  such  alarms  are  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses,  iiL  521.  In  what  respect  such  modes  of  reason- 
ing may  be  considered  as  the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  522.  The  effect  of  the  French 
revolution  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  partisans,  522.  The  best  means  of  arriring  at  a  just 
view  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the  English  constitution, 
523.  The  prindple  of  resistance  the  foundation  of  aU  our  liberties,  524.  Every 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  regarded  as  undemuning  the 
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^hdlc  Bysttfin,  525*  lu  effects  in  strengthening  the  power  of  the  government.  626, 
liJuslrAled  in  the  ca«e  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  5'dl,  Also  in  the  profMisitioo  to 
make  m  new  ftrrmogemmit  reipecting  the  civil  Hat,  528.  The  increaaed  power  of  Ihe 
Crown  leeda  at  once  to  increaaed  burdens  upon  the  people,  529*  Other  devtatioot 
from  the  Constitution  pointed  out,  which  have  led  lo  a  prodigal  etpenditure,  530. 
I^eans  retorted  to  hy  the  enemies  of  popular  liberty  to  lull  I  be  watchfulness  of  the 
peopte,  53  K  Tlie  um?s  of  parliamentary  government  explained,  53i)*  Noble  struggles 
which  have  been  sometimt^  made  against  public  burdens,  534. 

ComtafUr  Be^fetrnm,  character  of,  367^ 

CoHgrta  tf  Vkrma  s  eiposuro  of  the  principles  of  its  policy  in  the  tenleokent  of  the  a0airs 
of  Europe  in  18H,  ii.  284.  292.;  and  iti.  S50. 

Congreve  i  influence  of  his  writings  on  the  comedy  of  England,  it*  91. 

Copenkagent  expedition  against,  a  topic  peculiarly  worthy  of  a  cslm  discussion,  Jii.  Sd2. 
Situation,  at  this  eitraordinary  conjuncture,  of  Austria  and  Russia,  233«  Of  £ng- 
hind  and  Den  mark » 'i  34 »     Bombardment  of  Copentiagen  ;  consequence  of  that  evenC* 

235,  Enquiry  into  the  ju&tice  and  necessity  of  securing  the  Danish  navy,  236 — 24a 
Corn  Lam9{  in  what  respect  they  contribute  to  increase  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  It, 

86^,  87.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  can  never  be  relieved  without  a  mo- 
dilieation  of,  209.  Importance  of  the  question  of  the  com  Iciwk;  variety  of  misappre^* 
hi'n&ions  on  the  sulijectt  223.  Estimate  of  the  annuiil  consumption  of  the  dilfi5rent 
kindii  of  grain  in  the  British  empire,  by  Meairs.  Smith,  Chalmers,  Western,  and  Col- 
(juihutin,  2124,  'J25,  Table  of  the  progressive  consuirrpuon  of  wheat  in  a  year,  aii 
nioirdis  a  month,  and  a  week,  226.  Proofs  adduced  tlmt  the  largest  importations 
bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  con'^umption  of  the  country,  227 — ^229. 
Objection  to  the  abolitian  ot  all  restrictive  regulations  on  account  of  the  supposed 
depres&ion  of  the  itricc  at  which  foreign  com  could  tw  imported,  answered,  227 — ^229- 
Price  at  which  corn  might  be  imported  from  Dantxic,  if  tliere  were  a  fre«  trade 
in  tliat  article  of  consumption,  230,  23 K  From  Poland,  233.  From  Amsterdaoi 
and  DtMimark.  234.  From  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  235.  Arguments  to  show 
how  farmers  and    landlords  would    be  affected  by  the   abolition  of  the  corn  lawsp 

236.  238.  Estimate  of  the  pecuniary  sum  that  would  be  saved  by  it,  239,  24a 
£nquiry  into  the  apjtlwation  of  the  immense  sum,  amounting  on  a  moclerate  calculation 
to  twenty  millions,  which  15  lost  by  tire  consumers  of  com  10  consequence  of  the  re- 
stnctions  on  ita  importation,  241 — 244,  The  landlords  would  benefit  by  a  free  trade 
in  corn,  241 — 244.  The  stimulus  given  by  a  high  price  in  com  to  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  245.  The  farmers  seriously  injured  by  the  eiiisting  system,  24(>.  Sound 
policy  demands  that  it  should  be  aboliiJied,  even  tliough  it  could  be  jn-oved  thai  it 
would  iiifutv  tlic  landlords  and  farmers,  247.  Further  proofs  brought  forward  to  show 
that  the  agricultuiists  of  Great  Britain  are  capable  of  withstanding  tlio  free  competitioti 
of  foreigners,  248.  252.  The  argument  examined,  whether  there  should  be  a  pro- 
bibitfon  on  com,  because  all  the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  are  protected,  252,  253.  Other  cogent  reasons  sUted,  why  the  com  laws 
should  be  abolished.  252 — 254. 

C9mwcl/,  Barry  f  the  iiutlior  a  very  clevi?r  imitator  of  good  models,  i.  24^.  His  poetry 
examined,  245.      Its  general  character  it  to  soothe,  and  to  melt,  and  delight,  247. 

Cofmnaiion  OnfA,  the  King's,  no  legitimate  obstacle  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  iit.  <i48, 

Corpomtion  and  Te$t  AcU,  historical  sketch  of,  iij.  615.  618.  Enquiry  into  the  eipe- 
dtency  of,  618.  625. 

Cmp/ter  i  his  pereonat  character,  t.  118»  In  what  his  merit  as  a  writer  consists,  119* 
Ills  principal  effects  described,  1  JO.  Not  qualified  to  excel  in  satire,  120.  Remarks 
on  tlie  harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  venilication,  121.  His  translation  of  Homert 
its  merit  and  blemishes,  122.  The  interest  and  beauty  of  his  letters,  125.  His 
claims  lo  originality  of  genius,  367.     Compared  with  Alfieti,  560. 

Couruget  as  neceuary  as  genius  to  the  success  of  a  work  of  imagination,  i.  203, 

Couan,  M,i  his  course  of  plulosophy,  iii.  173,  Notice  of  his  life,  174.  Progress  of 
metaphysics  in  France,  175.  M.  Cousin,  the  apostle  of  rationalism  in  that  country, 
1 76.  The  fundamental  positions  of  his  system  stated,  1 77 — 1 79.  His  doctrines  com- 
pared with  those  of  Schelling,  184.  Errors  on  which  they  are  based,  185.  His  mis» 
ynderstandtng  of  Aristotle  and  Kant,  186*  MisUke  on  which  his  theory  is  founded, 
188.  His  absurd  idea  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Deity,  193.  His  unsuceesaftil 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  among  philosophers,  193* 

Crabbe;  description  of  his  style,  i.  124.  His  peculiarity  of  manner,  and  his  singular  cboie« 
of  sul)}ectSy  accounted  for^  125.    Hia  sattrieal  veini  127.     Remarks  on  his  delineatioa 
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cidmnatr,l99.     Cypwiii  with  GMmmA,  ISO.  WMb  Wa 

■aioolof  poets  ISl.     Tb<iolyct»ofhMpottfyciaiwiti,  441, 

liar  Mi^ecm  441.     In  wttu  the  diicf  deKgfat  of  poetry  lUiMili,  443. 

be  <lcriv«d  IVom  deiincadiig  all  that  coiie«ri»  the  lover  clawtr  of  lociecj  ; 

connected  with  it,  444.     The  dncf  frohft  of  Crabbe,  445.     Eftcta  of  |     ' 

445.     8oiM  of  Cniibe'adeacriptioBacoinoetcd  with  idcBB  of  «liipHl,^ 

tliia  on  the  reader,  447. 

Crannur,  Buhop,  hU  btitory  wad  diaracler,  n.  389.  392. 

CrimifuU  Law  of  England ;  tendency  of  man  to  attadi  m 

MMtitutkMMy  aa  exemplified  in  the  «|aeatBon  of  psHianeiitary  relbnn,  tr.  lO. 
ddiuion  preraik  revpecting  aereral  parta  of  oor  judicial  sjatem  whidi  icqonvi 
mcnt,  11.  Argument  of  thoae  who  defend  the  preaent  qntem  dMnm  in  be  I 
IS.  From  leaving  too  much  to  magisterial  diacretioo,  14.  Cawi  flated  in  i 
of,  14.  Diaeretionary  power  baa  a  tendency  to  ooomcrBct  the  whole  deagB  of  paniib- 
ment,  15.  InHuence  of  capital  pumabmenta  upon  the  aprctatota^  16.  EfleetaofvciU 
ing  the  magiatratea  with  discretionary  power,  aa  it  operates  opoa  the  mode  of  trial,  17. 
191.  The  objects  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'a  improremeota  in  the  criminal  law,  9QL 
Evil  consequences  of  the  present  system  opoa  jurors,  SI. 

CHiidsm,  consequences  which  ensue  from  a  dread  of,  i.  902.  A  new  fimn  spnmg  aip  in 
Germany,  ii.  406,  409. 

Crvmwdlf  (Hmer,  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  i.  I1S-* 
117. 

CruuMde$f  prcjecled  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  i.  68.  Their  commcrari  and  poKlifal 
effccU,  69ff  70. 

Cudwifrthi  hb  intellectoal  system ;  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  iii.  100. 

Cwrrenoft  economical  and  secure,  an  Essay  on,  iv.  44.  64.  The  principle  on  which  the 
▼alueof  Bank  paper  is  sustained  on  a  par  with  the  Talue  of  gold,  satislBCtorily  developed 
by  Mr.  Rtcardo,  45.  Remarks  on  the  Talue  of  bullion,  45.  Effecta  of  competition 
operating  without  restraint  on  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  46.  The  idea  of  the  valoe 
of  money  depending  on  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  absoid,  47.  Re- 
marks on  discounts,  48.  On  banks,  49.  Abuses  of  unrestricted  iasocs  of  paper 
money,  50.  Depreciation  of,  at  various  times,  and  the  interest  of  money  from  1809  to 
1815,  inclusive,  51.  Extract  from  Mr.  Homer's  speech  on  the  reduction  of  paper 
medium,  53.  Restoration  €^  cash  or  bullion  payments  the  only  eflfiKtual  reatrictioa 
against  depredation,  54.  Mr.  Wbitmore's  opinion  of  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  cir- 
culation previous  to  the  restriction,  54.  Expense  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  B5.  Efiectoal  plan  for  keeping  paper  money  on  a  par  with  gold,  aa 
explained  Inr  Mr.  BJcardo,  56»  Remarks  on  the  great  prevalence  of  forgery  oi  Bank 
of  England  notes,  59.  Mr.  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  opinioaa, 
whether  gold  or  silver  is  best  fitted  for  the  standard  of  medium  value,  6i,  M»fi^ff 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  restriction  of  paper  money,  63. 

Curtonh  Mr. ,  his  bill  for  prohibttiog  the  nale  of  seats  in  the  House  d  Commons ;  ita 
origin  and  object,  iv.  357.  Means  adopted  by  the  ministry  to  deftat  il,  357.  Re- 
msurks  on  iu  tendency,  359. 

D. 

Danish  Mmarchyy  the  history  of,  ii.  320.  Sute  of  Denmark  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
1 1 1. ,  32 1 .  Iu  condition  after  he  had  esublished  a  despotism,  323.  The  political  mia- 
fortunes  of  the  Danes  enumerated  j  their  character  and  merits,  337,  338. 

Dante,  compared  with  Milton,  f.  42.  46,  47.  Enquiry  into  the  originality  of  hi* 
poetry,  64.  The  model  which  he  is  said  to  have  imitated,  65.  67.  73.  Sketch  of  the 
political  and  religious  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  he  wrote,  68^ — 73.  Character  of 
Dante  vindicated,  77.  Critical  remarks  on  bis  poetry,  79 — 86.  Remarks  on  his 
prose  writings,  86.     An  interesting  letter  of  his  to  the  Republic  of  Italy,  89. 

Darwin  ;  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  philosophical  writings,  i.  135.  Inferiority  of 
the  "  7  emple  of  Nature"  to  the  BoUnic  Garden,  137.  Analysis  of  his  poeUcal  character, 
137.  In  what  the  originality  of  manner  consists,  which  is  supposed  to  characterise  the 
Darwinian  school  of  English  poetr}% 

De  Lilie;  popularity  of  his  poem  of  "  Les  Jardins,'*  i.  163.  Enquiry  into  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  merits,  164.  His  imitation  of  the  modem  poets  of  England,  164.  Has 
corrected  the  defects  which  characterise  French  poetry,  165.  Remarks  on  the  subject 
of  his  poems,  166.     Characteristics  of  his  genius,  167. 

Vemotthenei ;  critique  on  his  eloquence,  ii.  64.  Testimonies  of  the  excellence  of  hia' 
'^rks  selected  from  various  writers,  65—69.     In  what  the  superiority  of  hi»or8tl<ma 
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consists,  70.  Compared  wiih  liii  nvatt,  71.  Enquiry  into  ilie  cause  of  the  Bsc^ndnncj 
H'hicli  \ie  acquired,  72*  Ills  extmordioary  perwTeriuief:  in  conquering  the  dcf^u 
under  which  be  Ubouird,  73*  The  qualities  of  an  AtlieQian  audiencv  contrasted  >vith 
ttie  BriU»h  Bcnaie,  74. 

Decker  g  his  chaj'acter  as  a  drainatist,  t.  38. 

DtMcartei  ;  merits  of  bis  system  of  philosophy,  iiL  IS5.  His  theory  of  the  philosophy  of 
perception,  2LS. 

DUfnmchiteif^ent  of  the  forty.ihUUng  freehoiders  in  Ireland,  remarks  on,  tii*  69R. 

DuuenhTs  ;  sketch  of  the  penal  law*  to  which  they  were  subjected  previous  to  the  abolition 
of  tljc  Teiit  and  Corporation  Art»»  tii,  *il5.  618.  Enquiry  into  the  experiiency  of,  619. 
The  rights  of  Government  defined  with  respect  to  the  puni^hmK-nt  of  men  for  hoIdin(f 
peculiar  reUgtou«  opinions,  619.  Penal  laws  against  Diueoters  not  calculated  to 
gain  pro^lytes  to  tlie  Established  Church,  620*  No  proof  of  danger  can  be  adduced  of 
their  admission  to  power,  6*21.  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  incflicient,  if  intended  to 
gtiard  tJie  Church  of  England  from  the  hostility  of  its  enemies,  629,  Have  no  effects 
whatever,  as  an  annual  indemnity  bill  \%  passed  to  protect  all  offenders  under  these 
acts,  623.  'VUti  iinpo^Mbtlity  of  carrying  them  into  execution*  even  if  they  were 
required,  624.  Dieir  execution  also  impossible,  from  the  atrocity  of  the  punishments 
which  tliey  ennct,  625* 

Droma,  sketch  of,  L  199.  Some  illusion  in  our  feelings  in  judging  of  the  great  originals^ 
20U  'Villi  inferiority  of  modern  Imitators,  202.  Tlwir  failure  partly  cau»ed  by  an 
undue  dread  of  criticimi,  202.  No  species  of  poetry  so  delightful  a%  tliat  of  the  old 
English  drama,  ^90.  Its  character,  aoa.  Eitinguished  under  tht  Prutectonsle,  :K}1. 
Curmptt'd  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  301.  A  public  fund  for  the  support  of  Che 
drama  in^itituted  at  Athene,  309.  The  decline  ckf  theatricals  a  tubject  worthy  of 
investigation,  310.  Their  lendency  discutaed,  31 1.  Encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  812, 
Employment  of  sacred  places  for  theatrical  exbibitions,  313.  Origin  of  the  Grf^ek 
drama,  and  form  of  the  Chorus,  314.  Description  of  the  theatres  as  they  eitisted  in 
Greece,  316.  Tln-ir  structure,  3 IS.  llie  ui^e  of  masking  the  actors,  319,  Use  of 
the  Chorus,  320.     Perfection  of  tlie  Greek  tragedies,  321,     Sketch  of  the  old  comedy, 

•  323.  Tlie  Roman  drama  deficient  in  interest,  324.  The  drama  of  the  middle  ages, 
325.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  327.  Englisiih  literature  remarkably  rich  in 
old  dramaa,  3S8i.  Spain  entitled  to  tlie  next  pbce  in  dramatic  excellence,  329.  India 
and  China  had  Ibcatfes,  330.  Cluirscter  of  tlie  Italian  and  French  theatres,  331.  The 
Gomaos  inrented  a  strange  kind  of  theatre,  332.  Causes  of  tlie  decline  of  the  drama 
in  England.  333i  Remarks  on  the  authority  of  tbe  Lord  Chamiierlain,  335.  Daylight 
the  most  favourable  time  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  337.  Beneficial  effects  of  holidays, 
337-  Culpable  indjtferencc  of  the  public  to  subordinate  actorn^  338.  Peculiarities  of 
tbe  old  Englisli  dramatists,  347.  Miss  Baillie's  plan  of  her  "  PIsyson  the  Passions'* 
eiaminedf  434.  llie  drama  of  the  present  day  of  an  inferior  character,  and  exercising 
no  beneficial  influence,  ii.  540. 

Dramatic  poetry  t  quick  and  decisive  in  its  effects,  i.  15.  Wltat  Is  dramatic,  16,  17* 
Definition  of  a  good  drama^  17.     Origin  of  tlie  Kngli%h  drama,  IH — 21. 

DranwiUU^  old  English,  i^ketch  of,  i.  14.  Mar  low,  22.  Shaki>[Mfare,  23,  Jkvumont 
»nd  Fletcher,  25.  Mas!»inger,  26.  Ben  Jonson,  27.  Middleton,  57,  Murston, 
27.  Decker,  28.  Cbopman.  28.  Webster,  29.  Ford,  30.  Shirley,  BO.  Drydifn, 
31.      Lee,  32.      Otway,  33.      Southern,  33.      Moore,  33.      Lillo*  34. 

Dr^tien  i  notice  of  Ills  dramAs  and  poetry,  i.  7.  31.  Hli  htcrary  and  perwinal  chnracter, 
95.  Critical  remarks  on  hi*  /f«wtttAff>aAt/ii,  96t  Character  of  his  rhyming  pUy*,  97, 
Faults  tn  hiBt  dramas,  HX).  Summary  of  his  qualities  as  a  dmmatia,  102.  Fuunded 
a  rrittcal  school  of  poetry,  103.  Superiority  of  his  critieat  works,  |04.  Eicellence 
of  ht«  satirical  compositions,  105.  To  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  produce  an  epic 
poem,  106, 

Don  Quintef  critique  on  that  work,  li.  147^ — 149. 

E. 
Matt  India  Company  Monopoly  f  Cbineie  qticstion,  iv.  278.  311.  UnreisoDAblcDest  of 
the  monopoly,  278*  Has  a  t«ndency  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  279.  Com- 
pArison  of  prices  of  teas  in  Hamburgh  and  London,  280.  High  price  in  London  not 
accounted  for  by  the  argument  that  the  Company^s  teoa  are  of  superior  quality,  282. 
A  variety  of  statements  to  prove  the  advantages  of  an  open  trade,  2M3.  2fi8,  Extracts 
from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  late  committee  in  corroboration  of  the  foregoing,  289 — 
298.  They  prove  that  the  monopoly  is  not  n«t5e*«ry  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in 
the  Chinese  character  or  institutions,  299.  Proofs  to  show  that  the  Company  have  iiol 
^L  cwried  on  the  trade  to  the  same  extent  that  ihey  would  have  done,  b^d  it  been  open  to 
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STO.     Mill  II  of  i^  MgwiLi.  tiMi  Om  fiioaiMB  iif  ike  po«r 

r  iht  ClMiib  of  S^glnJ  b 
nk  opMi  10  aD  iBCtt,  574. 
Itfafcyoar, -wgaiiiift- 
!«— S  Ben  «ii  liM—lcr, 
,57C.     E«a>af  >H«cliun 
i  artp  ifc»  i— i4i  of  thfc  G^iwtt  irwiinwialiiirrwt  by  A»  aJtMitf^y  i^ 
'  S77.     A  iimiyiihiBrfw  plm  «f  ciwaliaB  fcr  all  dcttMsiatfioBi  not  oppo»J  to  te- 
lipaa*  Sra.     The  flMUfli  of  ga^iwiil  not  ujtnA  hf  ki  oAofffiow.  57d.     Etcom- 
~  iof  *K  BoiiJrf  Etfrniio  »  IroJMd,  J79i     C^fajr  afa^pan^nv '<»>%«">> 
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I  of  llw  poopH  589.     Tke  penpte  bqiI  bo  die  gn 

KoTifaatworb,  JiS.     IW  in*  OHibod  Ibr  tbo  pn» 

coeaoiigcnxsttofcbH^  |Mbficotiav%584.     Mdfaod  of  pofa& 

.aMBdHl.585.    fblilMail.fl»vdloiollMriK»kvAMiibodfaM 

585.     Book  dabi  aad  nodu^  aocieliei,  ood  ■■iiriiilinnii  far  pnnotiBf  ^^l1l^^^^rilll^ 

SSe,  587.     SdcDdic  works  adBiiled  to  Iho  ctrronioianct*  of  ikc  vorkiof 

iboaldbepf«poRd,5ftS.    losdtutioa  of  leetuvci,  588.     Expmacs  dtevld  be  pM 

^  ^  Kbr  poppkb  589.     Siould  haiv  tbe  chief  i^n  in  the  iBOBogrnirtit  of  ihc  voeictioK, 

59a    Scitiiiiic  edoctfioa  of  the  workiog  cknes^  obfcctioas  to,  rrfiitcd,  59L     Grnottl 

ieoHiras  of  Or.  flmttlewonh's  sennoo  on  tbe  mlMcctr  591.     UDfaaoded  eMiipliaB 

,  tivt  Ike  HBdlf  of  nomrol  pbikiKiplif  lcod»  to  topcadam,  59^  59$.     mMOMM  of  Ike 

|ipiib<iMl#<1  fiom  a  superficial  koowle4^  of  Ibc  more  dMiroae  itifomnki 

^^  usmctt  S94-^9€,     nrnimiilirm  ulijii  fiuiii  iij  ilw  ifn^li  ■ih  in  lln  pi ■  mil  age  H 

,,  diOliee  ncuUr  IcorniDg  u  tbe  etpense  of  rel^ioae  hnprovmait,  597,  598.     EztncCi 

^  ham  tbe  outbor't  work,  in  which  be  Appeon  to  Talue  reUgion  chiefly  lor  tfio  MililMC* 

^  h  nada%  tbe  low  and  gotermnent  of  tbe  ftale.  599.  €0|.     Eidosioa  of  reli^iatt  k«Bi 

^  o  geoera]  count  of  aaHlemkal  educuioo  jostifiod,  6(H.      Del^Kle  ia  tbo  mytuii  of 

,  odticatioQ  purvtitd  ot  tbe  Uoireniiieft  of  Oxfard  aad   Cambridge,  809.  617.  C19. 

PloD  for  tbe  educeiioB  of  the  Irkfa  poor,  ^54.     State  oi,  in  Irdaad,  It.  549,  5«S. 
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BdgewoHk,  Miu  ;  chanieter  of  her  works,  ii.  905.  Dtstinguisbecl  from  other  wrttcrt  by 
h«r  ijUiiiitieB  «  II  mora/ f^ocVr,  206 >  Defects  in  ber  nunner  pointed  out*  a07.  In 
what  respect  the  moral  utility  of  her  works  hns  been  ao  tmpcHlimcnt  to  iheir  popu-^ 
larityi  SOB.  Some  of  her  fauJu  piiruliAr  to  her  si;x,  209*  Her  imperrec lions  :|s  & 
wril«t  Altogether  eflkcod  by  her  excell«rmie«,  210. 

SUmbelht  Queem :  state  of  literal  are  during  her  n»gn,  i-  339.  Di^tinguiihingeicellendei  of 
the  authors  of  that  period,  340,  S*yle  of  writing  aAsumed  a  difTcrent  characu*r  from  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  34 1 .  Influence  of  tlw?  Restoration  in  corrupting  the  national  tatte, 
342,  Remarks  on  the  style  of  tiie  author*  of  those  days,  343-  Sketch  of  the  pHncipml 
writers,  344.  Cliaraeter  of  the  dramatists  of  that  age,  347.  Arguments  to  prove 
the  persecuting  character  of  her  government,  ii.  885.  Summary  of  tfie  laws  tjtw 
made  agjfiin«t  the  Roman  Catholics,  3df>.  3B8.  He  peraectition  of  the  Puritans  still 
more  objcetionnble,  388.  Reasons  for  her  attachment  to  the  ProtesUnt  Church,  393. 
RpltgiouM  opinions  of  the  Puritans  defended  from  the  impuiation  of  being  hostile  to 
mutuirchy,  393. 

£io*/ttt^Hcrt  modernt  is  difierent  from  ancient,  but  has  not  deeUnedt  ii*  455.  Of  the  bar 
and  the  pulpit,  456.      Slate  and  vflects  of,  in  France,  at  tiiL''  lieirolution,  462. 

Emi^ratitfrtt  should  be  encouraged  upon  an  extensive  system  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  lilt  unemployed  iabouring  clanea,  h,  814,  «15,  Proposed  plan  by  Earl  Grey's  miii- 
htrf  approved  of,  216.  fi  1  ft. 

Sngfimd,  dispositions  of  America  and  that  country,  iii.  546.     (See  Amerka,) 

SngUik  poHry^  compared  witii  French,  i.  355.     Present  state  of  poetry  in  England,  365. 

Siiait^  the  law  of,  it*  urigin  and  effects.  State  of,  as  it  eusts  In  Englojid  and  Scotland, 
i»,  13a  134.      (See  Primagenaurt.} 

Er^hUf  Lordt  his  merits  as  an  orator,  ii,  75, 

P. 

Falkfn^iald^  (kncralt  account  of,  ii.  322.     Hti  vuffbings,  confinementi  and  death,  S3S. 

FayttUt^  de  ta,  Afary um,  character  of,  iii.  367. 

FauHt  a  drama,  by  Goethe,  account  of,  ii.  40 1. 

Femait  education  j  an  essay  on  the  necessity  of  its  eiten^ton,  ii,  5S^.     (Si^  Ertutation. ) 

Fiction^  infancy  of,  by  wliat  chftracterised^  li.  169'  The  stages  of  tu  progress  described, 
169,  170.     Under  whiit  cta«se^  Ambian  fic-tion  mny  be  arranged,  174. 

Fitiding ,-  his  merits  as  a  novelist,  ii.  150. 

Fhrmce  t  its  state  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteentli  century,  ii.  81. 

JWirf,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  i.  30.  349. 

Forgery,  capital  punisliment  of,  a  series  of  arguments  proving  the  necessity  of  its  aboli- 
tioQ,  ir.  311.  331.  Sir  Robert  Feel's  bill  for  consolidating  the  laws  respecting  for* 
gery,  313.  Two  grounds  ukcn  up  by  tliOM;  who  wish  to  abolish  tlie  punishment  of 
death,  313,  First,  unlawfulness  of  taking  away  life  for  any  offence,  untenable,  313. 
Second,  capital  punishmenti  defeat  their  own  object,  314.  The  infliction  of  a  lower 
penalty  would  be  more  efficacious,  if  tlicrc  was  a  certainty  of  its  always  being  enforced, 
3 J  5.  Unci^rtainty  of  the  prcMsnt  law  as  regards  forgery,  316.  Deters  men  from  pro- 
secuting the  oflcndcrs,  318.  The  philanthropic  labours  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
get  the  criminal  code  mitigated,  319.      Derca.t  of  the  late  bill  in  the  Hou^»  of  Lords, 

319,  Note  condemnatory  of  any  intcrfwrencc  with  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  jut- 
ticc  in  particular  ca»<>i  of  cnpilal  punishment,  SSO. 

Fox,  Charles  JameM^  comiiart^d  wiih  Dvmosthcnes  as  an  orator,  tj.  76, 
Fratice ;  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  in  1814,  after  the  downrall  of  Bonaparte,  ilL  320. 
Espression  of  gratitude  and  delight  at  the  liberation  of  so  many  oppressed  nationa« 

320,  Joy  at  tlie  defeat  of  Napoleon  ;  portrait  of  his  character,  321,  32S.  His  down* 
lall  has  establi^.h(,H]  thi^  utter  impractioiibiliiy  of  any  scheme  of  unirersal  dominioRp 

321,  3*2t?.  The  iinpreaslve  leaaon  it  has  rtad  to  ambition,  323,  The  derision  it  has 
no  opportunely  thrown  on  the  chamcter  of  conquerors  in  general,  3*24.  The  glory 
England  has  acquired  in  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  325.  The  doctrines  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Review  on  the  foreign  policy  of  England  during  her  momentoui  contest 
with  France  vindicated,  3*i€.  Dignified  conduct  of  the  allies  after  they  gained  po»- 
aeaaion  of  Paris,  327.  Tlie  question  examined  whether  the  restoration  of  iht-  Bour> 
boo*  to  the  throne  of  France  was  the  best  possible  issue  to  the  long  struggle  that  pre^ 

L ceded  it,  328.  331.  The  danger  apprehended  from  the  restoration  of  the  old  nobility 
more  apparent  than  real,  331.  Reflections  on  the  cImrHcter  and  probabk*  duration  of 
the  Constitution  oflercd  by  Louis  XVI IL  to  tlie  French  people,  33^i,  Tlie  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte,  its  despotic  character,  333.  Grounds  for  doubting  whether  tho 
French  are  yet  capable  of  a  regulated  freedom,  334.  Two  ways  pointed  out  in  which 
VOL.  1%'.  V    V 
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tbe  prcject  ofa  tree coasdtiitioii  for  France  may  fiul,  335.  Its  eBtabliafament  in  tfail 
country  cannot  fiul  to  be  favourable  to  the  goieral  interests  of  freedom,  SS6.  Tbe 
great  moral  leason  pointed  out,  which  tbe  struggle  in  which  France  was  so  long  engaged 
teaches,  337.  The  first  French  rerolution,  its  true  and  efficient  cause^  338.  Tbe 
lesson  which  it  reads  aloud  to  mankind,  338.  Causa  of  Napoleon's  fall  from  power, 
339.  In  what  way  the  people  bare  benefited  by  the  contest  with  Bonaparte,  340.  The 
opinions  of  a  party  in  England  who  look  with  jealousy  cm  what  has  been  done  far  the 
adTancement  of  freedom  in  Europe,  342.  345.  The  events  on  tbe  Continent,  whidi 
terminated  in  a  general  peace,  likely  to  be  fiivourable  to  the  interests  of  regulated  li- 
berty and  temperate  reform  in  England,  346,  347.  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Poland,  847, 
348.  Napoleon  once  more  at  Paris,  349.  Remarks  on  the  treaty  of  Paris,  349.  On  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  350.  On  the  impolitic  measure  of  giving  the  island  of  Elba  to 
Bonaparte,  351 .  Sudden  change  in  the  army  and  the  people  which  follcnred  his  abdi- 
cation, 352.  His  ambitious  projects  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Elba,  353.  His  landing 
at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  355.  Observations  on  the  convention  of  Fontainblean,  355. 
On  the  government  of  Franca  refusing  payment  of  the  stipulated  pension  to  Bona- 
parte, 356.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Neil  Campbell  on  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon 
when  at  Elba ;  the  causes  which  produced  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte  referable  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  French  people^  359.  M.  Cy  vier,  his  remarks  on 
the  floorisbing  state  of  agriculture  in  France  since  the  Revolution,  359.  Mr.  Birkbeck*s 
on  the  same  subject,  360.  On  the  extensive  division  of  landed  property  in  France,  3GS. 
On  Bonaparte's  nobility,  363.  Effects  of  the  French  confiscation  on  the  temper  of  the 
peasantry,  364.  Remarks  on  the  importance  and  strength  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
France,  365.  On  the  various  political  associations  which  influenced  the  people  during 
the  Revolution,  865.  On  tbe  party  who  pondemned  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  366.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  366.  Of  Benjamin  Constant,  367.  Strictures 
on  the  conscription,  368.  Dangers  of  long  wars  to  civilised  nations,  369.  Effects  of 
frequent  changes  of  government,  370.  Policy  of  Louis  XVIII.  after  his  restoration, 
371.  Remarks  on  the  French  army,  37S.  The  folly  of  England  embarking  in  an- 
other crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons,  373.  Divided  state  of  France  after  the  second 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  374.  Unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons  amongst  the  great 
body  of  tbe  people,  375.  The  circumsUnces  of  their  restoration,  375.  The  internal 
condition  of  France  at  that  period,  376.  First  acts  of  the  King  calculated  to  alarm  the 
people,  378.  Return  of  Bonaparte  facilitated  thereby,  380.  Further  review  of  the 
King's  conduct  after  the  baUle  of  Waterloo,  381 — 383.  Public  resentment  directed 
against  the  members  of  tbe  King's  family,  384.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  recommended 
as  a  fit  person  for  the  sovereign  of  a  limited  monarchy,  385.  Fleas  of  the  Royalists 
considered,  386.  Arguments  in  defence  of  a  neutral  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  with  respect  to  France,  387.  The  question  of  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  France  examined,  392.  Injustice  of  the  attack  upon  Spain  by  the  ultra-royalists 
of  France,  392 — 409.  The  inconstancy  of  the  French  nation  exemplified  in  the  variety 
of  governments  to  which  she  has  been  subject  since  the  Revolution,  430.  This  does 
not  prove  any  inconsistency  or  fluctuation  in  national  opinion,  431*  Tbe  ruling  party 
of  France  remained  unnoticed  during  the  war,  432.  The  circumstances  which  placed 
power  in  their  hands,  433.  Character  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815,  434.  Ty- 
rannical laws  passed  in  1817,  435.  Condition  of  France  during  that  period,  436:: 
Electoral  privileges  of,  437.  The  progress  of  public  opinion  in,  438.  Change 
which  the  Revolution  has  effected  in  the  character  and  influence  <^  the  clergy,  439. 
The  army  a  dangerous  power  in  France,  440.  Summary  of  what  the  Bourbon  fiunilj 
have  done  for,  during  the  first  ten  years  after  their  restoration,  440.  Tbe  Royalist  fac- 
tion cannot  last  long,  441.  Revolution  in  1830,  tbe  causes  and  consequences  of, 
441 — 460.  The  war  with  France  justified  in  its  origin,  48a  M.  Mourner's  aoopunt 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  thejhtt  Revolution  in  France,  with  the  reviewer's  examin- 
ation of  it,  572.  576.  The  injury  which  it  did  to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom,  532. 
Agricultural  condition  of  France,  iv.  1 37, 138.  Effects  of  the  law  of  succession  in  that 
country  in  producing  a  minute  division  of  land,  139,  14a 

FranHin,  Benfamint  character  of  bis  pbilosophicaJ  speculations,  ii.  17.  The  peculiarities 
of  his  intellectual  character  may  be  traced  to  his  want  of  a  regular  education,  18.  His 
habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  19.  His  labours  in  the  department  of  physics, 
2a  His  political  writings,  21.  His  merit  as  a  political  economist,  22.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  on  morality  and  literature,  23. 

French  poetry  inferior  to  English,  L  355.  The  grand  distinction  of  the  two  sdxiols,  356. 
ChanMrterittics  of  French  poetry,  357.     Historical  sketch  of,  361.    Ssttmate  of 
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modem  French  poetry,  36J.     lu  cturieter  rampoivd  witli  that  of  Ibe  Engtuh,  5t7» 

518. 
Frmch  Umwlutkm,  iu  178.9»  its  true  and  efficient  cftUfie,  ilu  338.  The  imprcssire  lefson 
wbich  it  teadiet  lo  roAnkind,  33ft.  lu  itieory  and  caiise«|UGnce«,  THO.  The  clfect&  of, 
oA  regirds  the  agricullural  condilion  of  Frances  ^59.  The  revotutton  of  1850,441. 
Causes  of,  442.  448.  The  conduct  of  tb-e  Freurh  t>eop]e  above  all  praisic,  442.  448,  The 
pan  which  England  would  have  acted  tf  she  hflid  bei^n  subject4&d  to  the  same  odious 
granny,  449.  The  intercsU  of  France  promoted  by  tlie  t-jiernplary  moderation  of  the 
populace  during  the  late  crj^i^  450.  Tlie  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  constitutionEil  liberty  in  the  nation,  45  L  11^ 
marks  on  the  proposition  lo  abolifth  an  hereditary  ari&tocracy,  45 1.  On  Utie  con&titution 
of  a  national  guard,  452.  On  the  part  which  the  £ngU«h  Governmefiit  is  suspected 
to  have  su^iluined  during  tlie  progress  of  the  llevolutioti,  453*  455.  Reception 
given  to  Charles  X.  aod  his  family  by  England,  456.  Effectit  of  the  Revolution 
in  furthering  the  progresi  of  liberty  tliroughout  Europe,  458.  Origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the^jf  French  Revolution,  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Mouniert  51Q.  516*  Thftt 
writer*fi  views  combated,  577.  Influence  of  the  contest  in  America,  and  oilier  causes, 
in  hastening  the  Revolution,  578.  What  share  the  philosophers  of  France  had  in  pro- 
ducing it,  579.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  connection  between  irreligtun  and  deixio- 
cracy,  560.  The  French  Revolution  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  causes,  58 1» 
The  injury  which  it  luis  done  to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom,  582.  The  French  pbi- 
lofiiopbers  vindicated  from  much  of  the  blame  attaclied  to  them,  583.  in  what  poitt(t 
the  members  of  tlie  Constituent  Auembly  were  culpable,  584 — 591. 
Frtderick  William  the  Second,  of  Prussia;  tlie  charactur  of  bis  government,  lu  307* 
Frederide  the  Second,  of  Prusaia}  hii  popularity,  the  party  by  whom  he  was  reproached, 
UL  905. 


Came  LawSt  degrading  influence  of,  on  ttie  momh  of  the  peasantry,  iv.  230.  Remarka 
on  Lord  Aldiorp's  hilt  for  legalising  the  sale  of  game,  221.  Grounds  on  which  the 
present  game  laws  are  principally  objectionable,  254.  The  mode  in  which  they  have 
been  too  frequently  executed,  255,  256.  Folly  of  as£erting  a  natural  right  to  freedom 
on  the  part  of  animals  firat  jwturee,  257*  The  title  of  occupancy  superseded  in  m 
cuHtvnted  country,  258.  Imposiibitity  of  <>jitablistiing  more  than  a  po^^essory  pro> 
pcrty  in  game,  '259.  26' I.  Progress  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  262.  3ffJ.  Im- 
portance iif  legalising  Uie  sale  of  game,  267.  Substance  of  the  evidence  brought 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Ix>rd*  in  1828,  268 — 270.  Amount  of 
acttjal  offences  against  the  law,  271.  374.  Document  respecting  the  operation  of  the 
French  game  laws,  275.  Necessity  of  accommodating  our  institutions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  277. 

Garciltuso,  the  fi  nit  of  Spanish  classical  poe^  i.  391* 

Geniut,  from  tlie  bent  it  lakes,  sliows  the  spirit  of  the  times,  ii,  461. 

Germany  /  national  opinion  respecting  a  free  constitution  in  1813,  ii.  311.  Consequencca 
of  her  patriotic  demands,  3 1 2, 

German  and  Northern  Poettyf  andeni,i.  396.  Introductory  remarks,  397.  Account  of 
some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Teutonic  romances,  397.  Changes  introduced  at  the 
accession  of  the  Swabian  line  of  princes,  404.  Stale  of  poetry  at  that  period,  408. 
Account  of  the  master  singers,  their  regulations  and  productions;  singular  analogy 
between  the  Danish  and  Scottish  tuilladts  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Jamiesoa  ;  the  war 
■ongi  of  the  Swiss,  419.      German  and  Dani^  music,  419. 

German  Uierature ;  prejudices  of  the  French  against  it,  ii.  395,  396.  Causes  of  the 
ignorance  that  too  generally  prevails  regarding  its  value  and  character,  397,  398.  Ob- 
jections obviated,  399.  Vindicated  from  tlie  imputation  of  bad  taste.  400.  403.  The 
extraordinary  abilities  of  Wietand,  Klopstock,  the  Jacobis,  and  Mendelsohn,  407. 
Criticism  in  Germany  assumed  a  new  form,  408,  409.  Extract  from  Schiller,  412, 
Fichte's  notion  of  a  literary  man,  413.  Beautiful  specimen  of  pictorial  criticism  ^om 
Goetbe,  415.  Gennan  poetry,  416.  The  changes  it  has  undergone,  419.  Mysti* 
cism,  the  second  grand  objection  against  German  literature,  answered,  420,  421. 
Kant*s  philosophy,  422.  German  contrasted  with  other  systems  ot  philosophy,  424^ 
The  Germans  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of  irreligion,  428,     ConcluiUng  retlecdons,  429. 

George  Ike  Second  i  hw  reign  fertile  in  some  of  the  l»est  writers  of  the  middle  style  of 
comedy,  ii.  156.     The  causes  of  tliis  coincidence  pointed  out,  157. 

Gil  Blast  ^^  what  its  excellence  consists,  and  the  cauve  of  its  popularity,  ii.  149. 

Godwin  i  deep  interest  excited  by  tlie  perusal  of  his  Cafi'b  WUtiamj^  ii.   178.     EO'ect  on 
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the  public  of  SL  ttofit  t78.  OovtUytrt^  nn  iofcrbr  work  to  eSlliar  df  thm  two^  \t% 
lUiTiftrk*  un  ihesioryof,  180.      DcfwU  in  »lyle  aiid   dcUoefttioti  of  dtaracta^,  Hkl 

Reasons  why  llie  Author**  Utter  works  Jire  companifiwljr  fet^ble^  IS:!.  Coaiptfivi 
between  hi*  D»A*A  inHianis  and  his  PnHtirnJ  Jntticff  184.  Prpinultng  motunuoy  of  Mi 
works,  184.     Mr.  Godvvin  the  fir^t  '  broacber  of  the  doctrine  of  mSSff, 

185.     The  suhjit'ts  of  ra/<?A  trttfiam*  '>  peculiarly  coogenUJ  to  htrt  oM 

187.      Notice  of  hi*  L«/"r  f/     '  Tactions,  187. 

Goefher  corrcspotidencc  of.  hh  l  pistoUr^'  compcnitian,  ii  SOL 

DtfVi'toprncnt    of    hk  mtclUi-i--     .  ...x  i-  ,    _  _  :_i.       Eitract  frotn   Ui%  cnba^ 

froin  an  iiTmginar>'  landscape  painu-r,  415.      Lvtimate  of  hi»  poetical  moici,  417. 
Golihmifh  nntt  Crabflc  i  coinpnrivon  Wtween  lltcni  <li  poeU,  i,  I30. 
Ginvrftmeni,  republican,  difticulty  altendtug  ihc  mnintenatice  of,  ii.   106# 
CoDerHrngntSt  arbitrary,  the  policy  »nd  future  fute  of,  iii.  410.       IivtJt»pGCt  of  ihefiOBi 
which  brought  Europe  to  the  •»tato  she  wiis  in  aOt-r  thi:  downfall  of  Napo]«o«i,  410.  flS. 
The  circumsUincc*  explained  which  have  fjivourvd  a  return  to  drhitrAfy  power  dttoe 
the  rewtoration  of  the  Bourlwns,  4 1 3.     The  desipo«JC  government*  of  £urop«  tiagiilvff 
'  igiioTvnt  aiul  prejudiced,  4  1 4.     Tlivh  olyect  to  wage  a  fierce  %»»r  sgairnvt  libfrtf,  411. 
The  result  of  the  etperimeot  predicted*   41(>.      Elfectt  of  habits    of  tiutiutry 
difTused  tntelligence  among  the  people,  417.     The  fascination    aitesMUnl  lyai 
po«Be«^ion  of  arbiiniry  power,  419.     Supcrtority  of  const! tufional  to  de^pofk 
tnentft,  4*20.      GcniuH  And  energy  of  character  never  thrive  but  in  a  fr*.' 
Gower^  L&rd  Frttncii  I.et*tMH,  review  of  his  translation!  from  the  Gcru^ 

claims  as  a  poet,  5'JO,     Specimens  of  his  poetry,    5*i2,  523*       Cl»..  .^u*    wf, 

tmnjilator,    5'17 — 5'J9.      Specimen  of    hi«   irsn^ilalion   of  WalleQst4^Ei*«  Camp,  SSt«! 

Hi*  poetry  evidently  an  art  or  flccompW^hmeni,  not  a  gifk  of  nature,  5S4- 

Crahatth  Jomeh  remarks  on  bi»  **  Britivh  Georgics,"  i.    160.       B^suty  end  ftifcttty 

bts  descriptions,  16K    Tlie  moral  character  of  his  poetry  it&princtfml  cfaaruii  t6t,     Itt 

gre«t  nationality  an  additional  recommendation^  1^3, 

Gregory  VfJ-t  Pot>e,  narrative  of  hi?  extraordirmry  measures.  ^  that  of  rtcommiiatOdioag 

L  68.     Prohibition  of  marriage  to  all  the  orders  of  the  priesthood,  68,      IVc^ect  of  i"^ 

cnisadet,  69. 

Gre^t  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  power  of  that  language;  emioeot  ctrntrtbtitiam 

Grecian  literature,  ii.  614.      Advantages  to  be  derived  from  Uie  ntudy  of  ilie    ~ 

language  may  be  purchased  at  loo  high  a  price,  615. 

Greeiitr  their  literature  and  scienct*,  ii.  470, 

Grtyt  Mart  i  his  unifurm  conM&tency  and  uncompromising  integrity  in  reference  to 

CaLhoUc  Question,  iii.  G65. 
GrotiuSf  the  iirst  mom  who  acquired  reputation  as  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Naiions,  tth 
1S9,     Hit  chamcler  and  writings,  130.     Extracts  from  the  works  oi;  respecting 
right  of  blockade,  248. 
CMfmoH  d^JlfaracftCt  a  celebrated  Spanish  novel,  a  work  of  great  genius,  li.  149^ 
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SatlitCu  WiUiam,  character  of  Sbakspeare**  plays ;  the  author'*  object,  i.  50s. 

riority  q(  Shakspeare's  getiiui<i>  illustrated  by  extracts,   509.      Causes  why  this  wriit*! 
has  not  generally  met  with  impartial  justice  from  his  cotitemporarics,  i*.  216* 
sesscs  an  intense  admiration  for  the   author  whom   he  criticises,  ^17*      A 
proportion,  of  arrangement,  and  of  harmony  m  hi*  powers,  i!l7.      Hia  criti 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  218.     His  admiratiou  of  the  wHi«t«  of  i 
too  exclusive,  219. 

Hallamt  Mr.,  hh  remarks  on  the  source  from  which  Dante  dcrivod  th«  mA 
general  idea  of  his  poem,  i.  74. 

Jlebn-j  Bishopr  his  amiable  cliarncter  as  adjvioe,  ii.  16. 

Uemans,   Felicia f    her  poetry;    its  clmracter,  i.  256.       Its  teoderntK^    stid 
imagery,  257.      Prediction  with  res^wct  to  her  litemry  fume,  259. 

Mtrrera,  a  Spanish  poet,  his  talents  a»  a  writer,  i.  392. 

fftrodotits,  the  earliest  of  romantic  historians  ii.  118,     Sketch  of  the  Greciui  i 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  1 1 9. 

Historical  writings  Engliih,  sketch  of  it*  progress  from  the  earliest  period  dovm  Uk  I 
publication  of  Lingard's  History  of  England,  ii.  430.  442.     Characler  of  Uogafdll 
Hiaiory,  443 — 145.  ^ 

Mutorianst  turwsy  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  (he  modem,  ii.  117 — 145.      Aj 
historian  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions;  ihc  cau»e  specilied,  118.      lie 
Ilia  quali6cation»  as  on  historian,  1 J  6,     The  character  of  tlie  Greek  nation  at  i 
t  wrote,  no-*]  22,     Thucydidci^  faia  hiftoricvl  cxceUeocicv,  HfS— 185.      Hi 
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muiroft  «4*1cction|  IffS.  Xim^tilion,  libmeriu  Man  Nfttoriui,  126*  Mertti  of  Pnlybiuw 
•oa  Arrian,  1 27.  Plutarch,  a^id  i\w  mrhaol  of  KijitormD«  lo  w  hich  he  belonged,  conUderecl^ 
127.  Effbct  of  ttit'ir  writing*,  l'^9.  Livy,  hit  roeriuancl  dcfecti,  VMh  SailuM^  131. 
T«citu»4  1.12.  runi{>ari»ou  h«5twct'n  the  aiticient  and  modern  lu&toruuiiv,  ln4,  Tlic 
laUrr  inferior  to  thv  fonncr  in  the  philtwitipUy  of  his^tonr ;  ihe  cauic*  of  Uu*  explained, 

135 1^58.      ^lodiTfi    historiiiiis  aJdicled   to   throrj',    138.      Hume,  an  accomplished 

advocate,  139.  Mitford,  defect*  in  UU  Ilmtory  of  Greece,  I3y.  Modem  histariAiis 
neglect  the  mii  of  nuratioiif  HO.     Tlie  perfect  hintorian  described,  143. 

i/o6htA  t  rernArki  OR  hi«  philoaophical  syslem^  lii.  134.  Hi*  theory  of  die  philosophy  of 
perception,  'J  15* 

Home  of  Commtmst  remarks  on  its  character  and  it*  peculiar  excellencies  iiu  287*  liri«f 
TiBur  of  the  aniutb  of  that  a&*emhly,  in  order  to  prove  that  an  addition  to  the  numhet'of 
member*  would  he  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  BritiiJi  cofistilutit;o,  iv.  -109. 
413.      {  far  fttHher  itifiirmation,  $et  Parliament arjf  Rrfvrm*) 

Humfi  remarks  on  hii  character  as  an  historian,  iU  1 49.  On  bi»  icepticitm,  tU,  167* 
(In  the  causes  which  influenced  his  political  opinions,  IG8,  Dr.  Brown**  miicoacqp- 
tion  of  his  reaMyning  againt^t  the  eiistence  of  tnalter,  2'i*2* 

Mitmauri  in  what  it  con&isU  in  writing ;  S|jik»pe«re,  SwiA,  Sterne^  and  Cerrantes  ex- 
celled in  it,  ii.  195. 

Hungarian  Po:ts,  Rpectmens  of,  i.  42^. 


Imn^ertf;  its  powerful  elfect  in  poetry,  i.  257.      Employed  unconsciously  by  poets  238. 

Irttand  /  tbc  education  of  the  IriftJi  poor,  ii.  654.  Number  of*  stated  to  be  in  a  coursv  of 
instruction,  and  in  what  manner  educated,  ia55-  Espcn^^  to  the  nntion  fur  ibe  suj^ 
port  of,  i>56.  In  wb.it  manner  expended,  657-  6tJO.  Upon  vihoiu  the  ch«r^  of 
providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  devolves,  6G1.  Causes  of  the  want  of  siic<;;C!«i 
in  the  plans  heretofore  pursued,  663.  lleview  of  ^  xif^ting  inj^titutions  fur  cducaUon 
in  Iriflartd,  *j64.  Gfi%,  Ohjection.<i  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  plauii  now  tn  openilion 
considered,  669,  670,  Tlic  question  discu&ied,  wfvcther  there  Uruulil  be*  An  enfor|:«fd 
reading  of  tbc  Scriptures  by  Roman  Catholic  cluldren,  67 1<  Best  pitin  tot  the  edu- 
cation of,  673.  Irishmen  treated  as  bondsmen  ever  since  their  connection  wjih  Eng- 
land, iii.  65^.  EHectv  of  die  minute  &ubilivi?»Jon  of  land  In  Ireland,  iv.  \4\,  143. 
Enormous  increase  of  the  IritJi  Bishops,  and  monstrous  abuses  of  tljc  IriUi  Church 
EHtablialinienl,  456.  46 1.  Sy<^tem  of  tithea,  462.  Appalling  state  of  Ireland^  how 
occasioned ;  colli  loudly  for  enquiry  and  rcdn^a*  50c».  'V\\m  rcwjurce  of  govemin^g 
by  the  bayonet  unavailable,  507.  Investigation  into  the  cau<ves  of  tbc  miseries  ana 
discontent  of  Ireland,  508.  Catholic  dtsoLilities,  argummt-'v  for  their  removal,  50(|. 
5 1 4*  Defective  state  of  the  government  and  ibe  magistracy,  515,  51C.  Venality  and 
corruption  of  the  sub-slieritf»,  517-  Necessity  of  appointing  Lord  Lieutenants^  tlie 
cminties  of  Ireland,  517.  Advantages  of  Ibe  consiabulury,  and  bad  etfecis  of  the 
yeomanry,  an  improper  species  of  force  for  a  divided  country,  5 IB.  Reasons  for 
aboUsliing  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  519,  The  utility  and  absolute  necessity 
of  reforming  the  Chttrch  esiablialiment  and  tithe  system,  5iX>.  Economy  of  tlie  Pre*- 
byterian  diurch,  5i?0.  Apology  for  the  tithe  ^yMem  considered,  5t/J.  The  argument 
that  Hthc  \s  the  /jro/vrVi/of  the  Church.  *#,  ample  and  complete,  the  only  en- 

gin  c  by  which  Ireland  can  l>e  effect  ual  I  v  J5.    CauMTs  of  Ibe  poverty  of;  lovesti* 

gution  to  show  on  what  the  rale  of  wa^^  .  L,  ..  I  ,  326,  Population  of  Irelarul,  5'J7. 
529.  Eifccto  of  tlie  bounty  acta  of  1783,  1784;  custom  of  gaixtkind^  and  its  in- 
fliieace,  531.  No  measure  can  liave  any  material  effect  for  tJic  irn|irovement  of  (he 
connti^,  without  an  effectual  check  being  given  to  the  pmclice  of  sut}dividing  farmf^ 
53'i.  Hie  law  in  Scotland  respecting  the  letting  of  forms,  5'iiS*  Proposed  plan  to 
prevent  subletting,  534,  51\5,  Objections  to  it  ciamined,  5M^  537.  pBcility  of 
creating  freeholders  in  Ireland,  a  growing  evil,  533,  The  English  poor-law  system, 
its  intro<iuction  would  consummate  the  ruin  of,  539 — 541.  State  of  education  m, 
54*i,  543.  Reforms  necessary  in  the  commerce  and  rerenue,  544,  Objections  to 
every  ocherae  of  grants  of  money  and  bounttt&,  546. 

Itatif ;  sketch  of  its  religious  and  |Kilitical  condition  at  the  time  Dante  published  hiscet<K- 
brated  poem,  i.  68 — 71.  Distinguished  at  the  period  when  Mflchi.ivelli  wtou>,  fVom 
the  neighbouring  countries,  by  the  importance  which  the  i  '  i  of  tiic  towns 
began  to  acquire,  ii.  79.      By  ihe  development  of  free  opinio-  •  he  cnliivatton 

.  of  literature,  80,  81,  State  of  knowledge  and  public  proapciiU  ...  ;..^  .ig<j  of  Lorenso 
the  Magnificent,  %2. 

IktUan  NotrfSf  by  what  cbafactcriaed,  ii.  170.     Chief  aim  of  Ibe  writers  of|  171, 
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JtaVtan  Poclryy  character  of,  clunng  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  i.  383 
Irving,  Wailtingtoii  i  \r\  what  the  charm  of  his  Brocebridge  i/a// consists,  ii,  2 IS.  Objec- 
tions to  ihc  autlmr^s  sincerity  ans^wercd,  213.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  hia 
afFabilityt  214.  The  question  considered,  whether  there  ftbould  be  any  neutrats  In 
great  national  contentions,  215.  Hie  good  ta&tc  and  natlonBl  libGrolity  of  the  writer 
commendt'd,  i?Hj* 


Jeffer907%,  Thomas,  sic  etch  of  h!s  chnrnctcr,  ii.  104.  His  atrong  attachment  to  Amcrictt, 
105.  His  opinions  on  a  republican  form  of  government^  106.  On  the  trial  bv  jury,, 
and  the  independence  of  South  America,  107.  An  exaggerated  passion  for  independ- 
ence perverts  his  jtidgment,  1C99.  His  religious  views,  1 10.  Brief  detail  of  bis 
public lifep  111.      lifs  opinions  on  general  education,  112. 

Jesuits  :  ibelr  encouragement  of  dramatic  representations  in  their  seminsries,  i,  313, 

Jeu'i ;  civil  disabilities  to  which  tliey  are  suhjectcdp  tiK  GGT.  Arguments  employed  in 
defence  of  their  exclusion  from  power,  replied  to,  668.  The  ni^urd  siippcMition  that 
a  Jew  cannot  be  a  legislator  or  magistrate,  in  consequence  oi  his  religion,  669.  Or 
because  be  belongs  to  a  separate  people,  670.  They  have  no  rancour  against  the  Go- 
Ternment,  or  against  England,  as  a  nation,  671.  Arguments  drairn  &om  Scriptttre 
against  their  emancipation  answered,  672.  675. 

Jmuon^  liefif  remarks  on  bis  dramatic  protluctions,  i.  27. 

Jutticct  St*  f  specimens  of  bia  absurd  and  niionatroua  opinioiUi  ii*  4§1  • 

K, 

JS^ttfUf  his  pbilof  ophy  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  tnyfiticisnii  t.  4dS.  Survey  of 
liis  tycteoi,  425.  Theories  of  other  philosophers  contrasted  with  his,  426.  428*  He 
divides  pbilosophy  into  three  kinds  ;  dogmatical,  sceptical,  and  critical,  iti.  I.  Fur- 
ther exposition  of  bis  views,  *2.  The  doctrine!>  of  transcendentalism  examined,  6.  IS. 
Tendency  of  his  writings  and  tlioac  of  Heid  «imilaf ;  his  system  was  one  of  the 
efforts  of  philo&ophy  to  expel  the  poison  which  Hume  had  infused  into  ii,  90,  Ac- 
count of  bin  metaphysics,  18L  His  services  to  philosophy,  and  hia  analxib  of  Time 
and  Space,  182.      Errors  of  his  theory,  that  it  leads  to  scepticism,  IBS. 

the  genius  which  bis  poetry  eihibils,  i.  247.  The  inodeU  upon  which  be  bflB 
formed  himself  in  his  poem  of  "  EncJymion,"  248.  Remarks  on  the  work,  J?48* 
His  curious  use  of  Pagan  mythology,  24f). 

KilHtirc  Sttret  Socwtyi  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  iti  oot^ 
stitution  and  defects;  reports  of  parliamentary  cotnnals&i oners  on,  667,  668. 

JCnigftt  i  remark  of  this  writer,  in  his  work  on  Taste,  on  the  origin  of  veraificatioo,  iu.  6f^ 
On  the  beauty  supposed  to  reside  in  tints  and  combinations  of  tints,  64,  On  thm 
origin  of  sublimity,  68. 

Anor,  John  ;  example  of  his  religious  intolerance,  ili.  595.  Account  of  a  curious  inter. 
irlew  between  him  and  Lethington,  illualrative  of  the  former's  pcrsecutitig  H»n^  604. 
^r.  M'Crie's  apology  for  him  nhown  to  be  inadmissible,  605.  Other  proofa  of  lua 
Izitolemnce  as  manifested  in  his  writings,  606.  Testimony  from^lsbowiiig  the  vmri- 
ance  between  the  Gorenuoent  and  il»o  Protestant  clergy  with  respect  to  tolermtlon, 
610. 

AUciuikdlf  noble  conduct  of  that  patriot,  iL  343,  293.     (See  Pottmd.) 

L. 

Lake  school  of  poets*  i.  437.  Their  pretensions  to  originality,  428.  Enquiry  into 
their  merits,  and  an  exposure  of  their  ludicrous  peculiarities,  428 »  Tbeir  sinipUeity 
derided,  429.  Al>surdity  of  their  theory  with  respect  to  the  cmptoyment  of  a  lionielj 
phraseology,  431.  A  proof  of  their  perverted  taste  in  Southey's  Hudabay  4SI, 
Their  style  characterised,  433.  Remarks  on  the  subjects  and  objects  of  tbeir  tfi/tmat, 
'  nnd  the  opinions  they  maintain^  435. 

f,  -Dr.  t  s.ketch  of  his  literary  character,  and  description  of  bis  eloquence,  ii.  49u 
Cbaracteristics  of  bis  wit,  50.  His  talenu  as  a  lawyer,  50.  The  extent  and  viariety 
of  his  information  upon  political  subjects,  51.  His  unsullied  honour  and  integrii^ 
in  every  relation  of  life,  51- 

Lau'rencet  Sir  Thomas ;  sources  of  his  popularity  as  a  painter,  i*  260.  TIjc  l>eatity  of  bit 
picturss,  261.     Compared  with  Mr.  Martin,  262. 

Xaiul,  Archbakap ;  sketch  of  hii  character,  ii.  37S. 

Jmw  tfLihd.     (See  LUfetiy  tfihe  PrtM*) 

l^w  ^  Nahavt  and  of  Nntutm ;  origin  and  progrcflfl  of  that  science,  iii.  138* 

JLtitrniitf  spread  a  new  light  over  intellectual  philosophy,  iii.  91*     His  genius,  as  well  tt 
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Ills  writings^  diaineirically  opposite  fa  cliatmctcr  (o  Uh)«c  of  Locke,  1454  15fl*  Conw 
posed  a  work  which  was  intenuded  to  be  an  luiswer  to  the  "  Essay  on  Humui  Under<> 
standing,"  159,     The  nolioa  ot  Aftmadtt  1 6a 

X.CV;  his  character  us  m  dranuitic  writer^  L  32. 

Xtf  A|g#;  critique  on  his  irritings,  ii.  J  49. 

Lmmtgi  estimate'  of  his  literary  merits,  ii.  40^. 

X.ibgrty  aitd  SW^Siiit/ ,■  remarks  on  the  manner  and  spirit  irt  which  this  philosophtca!  con- 
troversy fibou  hi  be  carried  on,  iii.  16^2.  Imputations  of  irrvligion  condemned,  which 
Itaire  been  thrown  on  the  advocate*  of  necessity,  tG3.  The  eiUppoMKl  immoral  tendency 
of  Uieif  opinions  examinee),  164. 

Uberiy  of  the  Prtu;  difficulties  to  contend  witli  in  tlie  discussion  of  the  great  question  of 
the  press,  and  its  abuses,  iv.  474.  Iteply  to  the  objection  thnt  the  etisting  system  of 
our  laws  witli  regard  to  itie  press  requireM  no  change^  475.  Detinitton  of  the  offence 
of  libel,  475.  In  what  way  puni&hAbte  ;  three  methods  which  may  be  adopted  to  put 
the  libeller  on  his  trial,  476,  477.  The  nature  of  a  libel  precludes  its  minute  dv* 
fiiiitioii,  478.  Remarks  on  the  excluiilon  of  cTidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libellous 
mutter,  479,  480.  Inju<itice  of  preventing  the  production  of  fridencc  to  cttaNuft  the 
truth  of  the  imputed  libel,  481.  Cases  quoted,  dmilar  to  libel,  where  the  law  permits 
ju&tiBcwiion,  48'2,  ITie  investigation  of  truth  impeded  by  the  present  law,  486.  Ita 
injurious  effects,  487.  Advantages  of  giving  unlimited  freedom  to  political  discussion, 
488.  The  existing  system  deMr*tys  ihe  protection  of  private  character,  and  procnOleB 
the  h'centiousness  of  the  pr<^s,  489,  490.  Reasons  assigned  fur  the  hlanderout  dm^ 
racter  of  a  portion  of  tJiL*  press,  49  L  Proposition  to  allow  the  trttth  of  the  matters 
a>iltaini.-d  in  any  allegt-d  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to  thejur>, 
among  other  things,  without  coiling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he 
shall  have  proved  his  statements  to  be  true,  491.  Objection  to  this  plan  answered, 
Ihat  it  docft  not  go/ar  numght  492.  From  another  class  of  persons,  that  it  goes  loo 
Jar,  492,  43S.  Other  objections  of  a  technical  character  obviated,  494.  4D7. 
Other  defects  in  the  taw  of  libel  enumerated,  49B,  499.  Danger  of  the  power  nested 
in  the  Attorney-general  of  prosecuting  by  er  officio^  500,  501.  EsEamplea  of  its 
despotic  operation,  501.  PrO|>ased  remedies,  50M.  Provisions  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  law  of  libel  brought  into  itje  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougliam,  504.  In* 
itaaccs  of  tDtM>vationt  in  the  law  against  tlie  liberty  of  the  preas,  and  ta  violatioii  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  505. 

l.Uio  f  Ms  character  as  a  diatnatiat,  i.  d€». 

Lingard,  Dr,  i  notice  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  ii.  443.  Manner  of  his  attack  on  the 
Northern  heresy,  444.  His  want  of  candour  in  relating  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation,  444.     His  last  volumes  exhibit  Increawd  candour  and  lin partiality,  445. 

LktTQiure  of  the  middle  ages  defended  from  the  aspersions  of  modern  writers,  lii.  106. 
PliiJosophy  of,  character  of  the  scholasiic  system,  107. 

IMy ;  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  historian,  ii.  ISO. 

Literatures  comparative  state  of,  in  England  and  France,  ii.  446.  466.  Grammar,  446. 
Logic,  tlie  fnuoder  of,  and  ita  present  state  in  France,  447.  Superiority  of  ilie  Eitghsh 
over  the  French  in  mental  philosopliy,  448.  The  latter  deficient  in  tlie  moral  and 
political  sciences  451.  Riietoric  and  literary  criticism,  454*  The  difference  between 
the  oratory  %)ti  England  and  of  France,  456.  History,  457.  French  romances,  459. 
Novels,  460.  State  of  eloquence  at  the  Revolution,  462.  Sketch  of  ttio  mass  of  British 
intellect  coteniporary  with  tliot  in  France  celebrated  by  M.  Chenier,  463.  List  of  our 
religious  and  moral  establisliments,  465-  Public  charities,  466.  Concluding  remoika, 
467.     State  ot  literature  during  the  age  of  EJiaobetb.     (See  Elisabeth.) 

Lockf  i  his  opinions  on  itie  subject  of  poetry  consiidered,  i.  513,     ITie  mode  in  which 

the    French    liave  discuiised    his    JoL-trineii,    il*    449.      Compared    with    Leibniu,    iii. 

145.      His  writing!  itilluenced  in  their  character   by  tl>e  circumstances  in  whidi  ho 

was  placed,  145.      His  *<  Treatiae  on  Government,'"   147*     **  Essay  on  the   Human 

L^nderstanding/'  148.    His  er?on  on  the  science  of  morals,  153.     His  philosophical 

writings  coniradliitinguished  from  those  of  Ilobbes,  154.      Tlie  admirable  tendency  of 

his  works,  155.       His  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  one  of  the  three  works 

H»   which  Ims,  most  directly  influenced  the   general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two 

■    la»t  centuries,  156,    Two  letters  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  157.    Dr.  Brown*a 

r .  defence  of  Locke,  217. 

Logic,  state  of,  in  France^  it,  447.  Talent  wasted  upon  the  art  during  the  talddl* 
agea^  469. 

London  UnwinUyf  objections  urged  against,  ii.  60L  By  whom,  602.  Their  erro- 
Ofoua  arguiDeot»  refuted^  603.     The  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  course  of  iiistruc- 
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tton  justified,  €04,  605.     OimpartUve  danger  of  Um  mcrmlm  of  tSsi  Mini 
London  Hud  Uie  otbrr  Um*cr*iiji»,  606.  608,     IMieciA  in  Oxford  mad 
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U(ilv«niti<H,  609,    Their  Kfealth  and  th*?ir  privileges  pr^^inc  »  uluttrj  rir 
nlnce,  610*      Too  great  an  attention  paid  to  Greek«    Lfffin,   mad    nw' 
In  ♦*liat  th*   utility  of   niatlieuiatieal  knowledge   coosi^tA^    #511*       "^ 
p«rti»n«  of  dassk-JillitcrBture*  Gli.     The  iMerlion   Ouit  Uie  Latin 
gramtilAtic*!  than  ttu?  EugUbh  denied,  61 S.      Its  principal  rslue  is,  tjwl  it  i 
fotroduekion  to  the  Greek  ;  the  beauty  of  that  laoguagv  ;  the  litcraiure  ot  f^ 
Advfttilagf*  to  be  derived  from  the  &tudy  of  the  Greek  Imngumgc  mmj  be  | 
ttjo  high  a  price,  615,  6 16.    The  bounties  of  our  Univrr&ities  not  fuirlj  t'^ 
The  students  do  not  learn  what  they  profesi,  619.      A  loQ^  list  of  * 
prooror  the  cxceUeuce  of  our  aeadcmic  in»iitutian»,  CI 9.       Frota  the  i 
ttatcd,  ilio  London  Univerwty  free  ;  its  future  9uc<?es6  prtdict^d*  G9(k 
Xittf  iVfic*  tU  LcQfh  one  of  the  aobkst  of  the  Spanish  lyric  poets,  i,  U0». 

hL 

Miuhifurjf  and  accumulation,  efivcU  of,  iv.  90.  106.     NtJveJ  aixl  extrii  tiI  n 
respecting*  90.     Objections  to  improvement  in  machinery  would  appl  >  \^  i\ 
to  the  improvement  of  the  ^kill  and  tntlustry  of  the  Labourer.  1^1,      The 
be  lisketl,  Would  the  dematui  be«ufiiciem  to  takeoff  the  iaeremmed 
ditieK?  92.      If  the  productive  powers  of  industry  were  incrmsed  ten 
there  would  »titl  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  glut  in  the  market^  9S, 
m  ready  tnurket  the  immediate  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  majiu^cturcrs 
turists  of  England,  94.      Our  exclusive  commerciftl  system  and  oppressjee  tai 
also  their  influence,  94.     Some  portion  of  our  commercial  embarraaameots 
a  sudden  glut  of  the  foreign  nmrktfls,  95.     The  objection  consid^redt  t) 
liberal  commercial  system  ivould  only  produce  temporary  relief,  ©6.      And  *h 
glut  the  world  with  every  coromadity  demanded  by  foreisners  :    tliia  point 
96.      It  is  contended  that  the  means  proposed  by  England  of  producing  in 
all  otlter  com modiiit^ besides  cottons  would  not  be  resorted  to:  tliis  ar^fument 
in  details  07.  103.      Reasons  adduced  in  proof  of  the  position  that  the  iftmocl 
production  cannot  be  injurious^  103.     Optmons  of  Mr.  Maltbus  exomioad 
tlie  withdrawal  of  capital,  lOi — 106. 

Machini>eUi;  no  name  so  generally  odious  in  literary  history ;  the  terms  in  wifaidb  be  is 
nionly  described  by  various  writers,  ii.  77.    Remarks  on  his  work  entitled  the  **  PHi 
77—79.      State  of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  in  those  tio)C%  79--^7«     ^i 
of  the  character  of  IMachiavelli*  8S.      His  claims  as  a  poet,  £>0.      Cfitic|uv  <0a 
mstic  works,  91.     Review  of  lus  politics!  correspondence,  9S.      His  schcnies  ' 
dying  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  96.      His  book  on  the  Art  of  War  mi 
work,  97,     Account  of  the   *»  Prince,"  and  the    "  Discourses  on    Livy,**  99^ 
political  work*  of  MachiaveMi,  101.      His  historical  productions,    I02,      Tbe 
of  Mochrnvellt  hateful  to  the  new  masters  of  Italy,  103.      Be«utifUl  criiii 
writings  by  Dugald  Stewart,  iii.  1 1 4.      Strictures  on  his  character,  J  1 7. 
of  Ills  i^mirable  "  Di^our&es  on  Livy,"  121* 

MagyoTMt  their  poetry,  i.  425. 

J^aithut,  Mt>  ;  his  opinions  examined  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  capital^  W.  IfH.  V 
View  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  his  opponents  on  the  subjcH't  tk  cHstity,  I 
Hi«  doctrines  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  poor  not  the  offitpring  of  lb 
and  hardened  feelings,  174. 

Mariin^  Mr./  gwat  interest  excited  in  the  British  public  by  his  works,  L  tSSk 
merits  as  an  inventor,  261.      ParaHel  between  him  and  Sir  T.  Laii  r cnci^,  963L 
power  of  depicting  the  vast  and  magnificent,  264.      His  peculiarity  of  p«ficilllii^ 
Remarks  on  the  Feast  of  BeisAaxuir,  S65.     His  chief  impetfection%  S68, 

Mariowt  bia  cbamcter  as  a  dramatic  writer^  i,  StS.     Of  Masingcr,  26;     Of 
27.     Of  Marfttoo,  27*      Of  Moore,  33, 

MeektiHics'  iHsiiiulions,  their  utility,  and  the  best  means  of  prooKiiiiig  ^hdr 
58  2,591.      (  See  Education^ ) 

Mtiapk^ticii  in  what  the  utility  of  the  study  consists,  iii.  20*  23.  28.  39>  Sketch  of 
pfOgfM  of  that  science  in  France,  175. 

Middle  ^ge*t  sketch  of  tlie  literature  of,  ii.  469.  The  causes  by  which  litemtttrv  is  i 
motedt  and  the  results  attendant  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  literary  taste,  4<;9,  . 
narrow  range  of  literature  in  ttie  Augustan  age,  470.  The  decline  and  fall  of,  m 
the  extinction  of  the  Roman  republic,  47^.  Frivolous  disputes  among  ikm  m 
Chriitiaas,  473       Proofs  of  the  supenCitioo  and  delusion  of  the  ptopl*,  474*      ^ 
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for  vuhth  disputatian  And  cuiiout  theological  dheumtotm,  4T5.  Tl»e  quetlion  wb«ther 
the  human  mind  waa  in  a  worte  state  among  the  Goibs  or  Among  the  Greeks  and  tbe 
Romantt  cooaidered,  475.  Po«ftry  at  tlic  time  of  the  Trouvcurn  aud  the  Troubadotiria 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  477.  The  itudy  of  physic^  during  the  middJe  ages,  477, 
Their  logic  and  metophyfticSp  478. 

M'Uion  {  Ibe  ctceilence  of  his  poetry,  f.  4.  Disquiutioti  on  bit  poetry,  34 — *I7,  Tin 
learning  of,  37.  His  motl  utriking  charact«riatics,  39,  E*tnarks  on  hi&  Allegro  and 
Pen^erofo ;  hift  Comua  and  Sam&on  Agoniatisa,  39»  40.  Plaradi&e  Ht^gained,  4  J. 
Pamlld  between  Milton  and  Daole,  49.  His  excellence  lu  delineating  tupernatural 
twingA,  45,  OljjectionA  to^  an-»wered»  44,  45.  Character  of  hi*  wnncta,  47.  Publk 
conduct  t^,  4S,  With  respect  to  Cliarle*  I.  and  tlie  Prolector^  49 — SS*  Hit  qut^ 
litiet  aft  a  public  character  enumeraled,  61.  Uisproae  irriting^  eulogii«d,  63.  Hia 
geniui  favoured  by  hi«  klindocsa,  303. 

MUf^rdi  defects  in  his  Hiiitory  of  Greece,  ii,  139- 

lionarchtfi  the  nature  and  u&es  of,  and  tbe  rights  and  powerv  of  a  loreregn*  iil.  4^9. 
Canducive  to  peac«  and  security  in  a  state,  4IJ9*  Hereditary  monarchy,  under 
proper  limitationsv  favourable  tu  independence,  490.  Remarks  on  the  extent  of 
the  poorer  tliat  ought  to  bo  vested' in  the  monarch,  491  •  The  limit  of  his  powera 
prescribed  by  the  people,  492.  Dillerencc  betwec-n  n  goi>d  and  Ji  bml  government,  iq 
what  it  con^sts,  4911 — 497.  On  the  |)OWcr  which  the  King  <»hould  po&»e*s,  498.  501, 
The  chief  use  of  a  free  constitution,  50*2.  Remark*  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  of 
all  public  counctta  that  are  subjecleti  to  the  control  of  popular  assemblies,  503,  On 
the  uses  of  p«.rties,  504.      Enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  fiee  governments,  506. 

Montaigne,  the  founder  of  popular  philosophy  in  modem  times,  iii.  125.  Sceptical  ten- 
dency of  his  wntJDgs  evident,  67«  No  language  possesses  a  more  delightful  estay^ 
ist;  in  what  tbe  charm  oi  his  writings  consists,  45'2.  Estimate  of  hb  meriu  a*  an 
author,  453* 

MofUeafmeu,  tbe  greatest  political  writer  th«t  Prance  baa  ever  produce«l,  ii.  453< 

Motdgmter^t  Bohert:  critique  on  bis  poem  on  the  "  Ommftrr^'nee  of  Ih^  D«il^t*'  u  540— 
546,      Strictures  on  hia  poem  of  **  Satan,'*  witli  extracts,  547,  54 H. 

Jlfoorr,  Tliomai ;  his  poetical  excellencies  contrasted  M'ith  those  of  Byron,  t,  907.  A 
di!»tinctton  between  them  pointed  out ;  tlie  poetry  of  Moore  that  of  fancy,  the  poetry 
of  Ityrun  that  oT  paiision,  20B.  Tbe  source  described,  from  which  the  deep  lutcrrst 
etcited  by  Moore^r.  poetry  is  derived,  209.  L^illa  Hookh,  crilirjue  on,  4$iR,  Ob^ 
Bcrvation^  on  tlie  style.  489.  Defects  in  tbe  delineation  of  the  characters  tntrt>duccd 
into  llw?  poem  pointed  out,  490.  The  quaUties  necewary  to  give  a  Bciitious  narmlive 
in  poetry  a  deep  and  commanding  interest,  491.  The  beauties  of  tbe  poem  mor« 
conspicuous  than  its  faults,  493.  Tbe  poeta  whom  Mr.  Moore  resembles  in  hia 
writings,  494,     His  Life  of  Lord  Byron  ;  favourable  diaracCtsr  of  the  work,  54H. 

Mor0t  Sir  Thomas,  notice  of,  ill.  113. 

Jlowftarr,  Ur.t  his  account  of  the  origin  and  prograaa  of  tha  Fieoch  Revolution, 
iil  57S,  576. 

MuhUoot  the  Weai  Indian  f  a  statement  of  tbe  poUtioal  disabilitlca  to  which  Ibcy  at%  sub- 
jected, iv.  606r  612. 

N. 

Ne^o  character  ;  its  bad  qualitie*  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than  tht^ir  nature,  tv.  547. 
Not  interior  to  other  tribes  in  similar  sttuations,  548.  Tbe  sujieriority  of  the  nei^roes 
when  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstancts,  549.  Nothing  in  tJwir  physical  or 
moral  constitution  which  renders  tJiem  an  exception  to  tlic  general  character  of  Itm 
tptdcs,  550.     Probable  eflecu  of  a  milder  system  of  treatment,  55 1 . 

Mtgntti  disquisition  on  their  social  and  industrial  capocittev  iv.  577*  606.  Major 
Moody  appointed  a  commissioner  to  report  on  the  condition  of  captured  negroes,  578. 
UtH  report  characterised,  579.  His  first  principle,  that  there  exists  between  the  white 
and  black  races  an  instinctive  aversion,  con>»idered,  5BO.  5S*J,  Abtkurllily  of  his 
remnrks  on  the  inilluence  of  the  sexunl  pa^^ion^  5S:^ — 585,  His  second  principle,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  (he  Torrid  Zone  c.in  be  induced  to  labour  only  by  necessity,  if 
admitted,  would  not  vindicate  slavery,  586.  Argumentit  to  prove  that  be  Itas  not 
e^tjiblished  his  theory,  587*  590*  C«se  of  tbe  libcrati'd  Africans  who  wer<»  placed  in 
Tortolii,  59  L  Tliat  of  tt>e  native  Indians  within  the  tropics,  593,  Of  the.  Maroons 
of  Surinam,  explained  by  tlie  insecurity  of  their  settlements,  595,  Strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  old  Scottisli  peasantry,  596.  The  case  of  Hayti  greutly  relied  on  by 
Major  Mocxly,  597.  Expoaurc  of  bis  inconsistency  with  respect  to  this  i>oint,  597, 
S9St     I'bc  cause  of  tlie  depreciion  of  tbe  industry  of  the  Hayiians  ascribed  to  the 
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iMceMtj  of  keeping  up  large  ettabliahmeiits,  599.  Caaaes  of  tlie  diadnmiua  of  dMir 
cugw  and  coffee  trade,  600.  Tbe  Major's  utter  ignorance  of  the  InbHs  of  labonrcn 
in  tlie  Temperate  Zone,  601.  Case  of  the  free  negroes  who  emigratod  from  Nortk 
America  to  Hajti  considered,  602.  The  exterminating  tendency  of  the  eocrdvc 
system,  605. 

Kifntnuf,  the  transference  of,  examined  on  the  grounds  of  law,  jostiee^  and  policy,  fi. 
84 1 — S58.  The  nature  of  the  question  stated  historically,  341.  The  propoaitioo  that 
England  was  not  bound  to  wage  war  with  the  people  of  Norway  detnonatrated,  8<f  3 — 
S46.  The  relations  between  Denmark  and  Norway  stated,  for  the  purpoae  of  showing 
that  tbe  latter  nation  is  independent,  and  cannot  be  considered  aa  a  province  of  the 
Danish  Crown,  247,  248.  The  authority  of  Grotius  and  Vathel  brought  in  support 
of  the  writer's  riews,  249,  250.  Inconsistencies  in  the  reaaonings  q€  thorn  who 
adrocated  tbe  measure  of  transference,  251.  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  injuslka 
of  transferring  the  subjecu  of  one  sovereign  to  another,  under  the  pretext  is€  rrnnrnicnca 
and  mutual  accommodation,  253.  Tbe  argument  examined,  that  the  incorporatioa 
with  Sweden  is  advantageous  to  Norway,  254^  The  same  pretence  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  256.  And  when  France  purchased  from  Genoa  the 
island  of  Corsica,  in  1768,  256.     Also  a  defence  of  the  slare  trade^  257. 

NoveU  and  Romance*;   their  operation  and  tendency,  it  146. 

O. 

Oeeamj  the  reriTer  of  the  Nominalists ;  notice  of  hu  lifie  and  writings,  iiL  109. 

Ordert  in  Omncil,  not  to  be  defended ;  their  legality  investigated,  iii.  267 — ^876. 

OHemns,  the  Duke  <fy  recommended  as  a  suitable  penon  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  limitad 
monarchy  in  France,  iii.  385. 

Olwoy  /  character  of  his  plays,  i.  33. 

Oi^xrrd  Unheniiy  ;  the  age  of  reform  a  suitsble  period  for  attracting  public  atlcntioB  to 
tbe  defecto  in  our  national  system  of  education,  ii.  621.  Imperfections  of  the  aystna 
at  Oxford,  622.  Tbe  establishments  of  education  there  and  at  Cambridge  cooaiat  of 
two  parts,  623.  The  original  constitution  of  Oxford  explained,  624.  Ancient  sys- 
tem of  academical  instruction,  625.  Qualifications  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  626.  Ox- 
ford does  not  accomplish  what  it  was  designed  to  effect,  628.  Causes  of  this,  629.  633. 
University  of  Paris,  634.  Louvain,  635.  In  Germany,  636.  History  of  the  coUc^ 
gial  element  in  the  English  Universities,  637.  654. 

P, 

Pachof  '^y  history  of,  ii.  224.  His  ancestry ;  hb  robberies  at  first  unsucccMfu],  985. 
Change  in  his  fortunes ;  finds  a  casket  of  gold,  225.  Raises  a  body  of  troops,  pluoden 
the  whole  country,  and  is  promoted  by  the  Turkish  government,  226.  Coounita  a 
daring  forgery  at  Joannina,  227.  Overtures  to  Bonaparte,  228.  Impriaooa  the 
French  adjutant,  229.  Besieges  the  French,  formerly  tbe  Venetian,  settlements,  and 
massacres  the  conquered  inhabitants,  229.  Letters  to  the  men  of  Parga,  and  iheir  an- 
swer, 229.  His  extermination  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  230.  Renewed  hb  overtures 
to  Bonaparte,  232.  Paid  his  court  to  the  English,  233.  Parga  given  to  Ali  on  he- 
half  of  tbe  Turkish  government,  237. 

Paley^  his  character  as  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher,  ii.  9.  In  what  his  great  merit  liea, 
10.  The  causes  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  philosophical  productions,  la  la 
what  the  utility  of  his  work  on  Natural  Theology  consists,  II,  12.  His  reputation 
as  a  philosopher,  iii.  85.     His  definition  of  the  common  law  of  England,  iv.  24. 

Parga ;  its  ancient  name,  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants,  ii.  220.  Their  valorooa 
spirit,  and  their  treaty  with  Venice,  221.  Reasons  why  the  Venetians  were  so  much 
interested  in  Pkrga,  222.  The  inhabiunts  of  Parga  receive  a  letter  from  All  Pteha  ; 
their  answer,  229.  Extermination  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  230.  The  Pargiots  auc- 
ceed  in  being  incorporated  with  the  new  republic,  231.  Attacked  by  Ali  Pteha  after 
the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  inhabiunts  of  Agia  butchered,  233.  Applied  to 
the  British  commanders  for  protection,  which  is  agreed  to  be  given,  234.  Memorable 
speech  of  an  aged  dtiien,  remonstrating  against  his  countiy  being  given  up  to  the 
English,  234,  235.  P^upi  occupied  by  the  British,  236.  Afterwards  translWrred 
to  Ali  Pacha,  237.  Injustice  and  oppression  of  giring  up  Pftrga  to  Ali,  SI38 — 242. 
Last  solemn  act  of  the  Pargiots  before  quitting  the  island,  242. 

PwrUamenU,  triennial ;  utility  of  altering  the  Mepienniai  system,  iv.  428.  430.     Remarka 
on  the  important  prerogative  vested  in  the  crown,  of  dissolring  parliament,  431.     Ita 
■rfaitrarv  and  improper  exercise  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fitt,  432; 
ik€  Lamg,  tbe  meanires  of,  examined|  iL  365.  375. 
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JVrrtiei,  political,  the  ums  o^  lit.  534.     Caums  of  the  odium  Uiat  has  been  ciAt  upon 

party,  535.  The  groumli  upon  which  such  ftssoctfttions  can  be  fiuccessfullv  defended, 
5^(y.  Without  systematic  co-operation,  no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed 
i_wilh  eflect,  537.  Every  public  mesnure  »hould  be  regarded,  not  only  on  its  own 
peritt)  but  in  connection  witii  the  men  who  bring  it  forward,  539.  Illustrated  in  re^ 
ference  to  l)ic  &Uvery  question  and  to  Catholic  emancipation,  539.  Persoof  actuated 
by  opposite  motives  may  be  safely  etiUfitcd  in  party  uniou6,  540,  Mr.  Burke**  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  parties,  541.  The  t)enc&t  derived  to  the  cause  of  sound  prin- 
ciples by  an^tocraticaJ  influence  being  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party,  5i2.  Obacrv. 
ations  on  coolitions  of  parties  repugnant  to  the  universal  feelings  of  the  country,  such 
as  tliat  of  Mr.  ¥0%  with  Lord  Nortli,  543.  On  the  imputation  cast  upon  party  men 
for  deserting  ilieir  fa  I  lowers,  544.  The  benefits  derived  to  the  nation  from  the  short 
adminiaimtjon  of  1S06,  545. 

Pa»/imrm,  causes  and  consequences  of,  I  v.  169.  189.  (See  Pocm'  Lawt)  Cure  of  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  pauperism,  207.  *2'J3.  Recent  outrages  on  property  in  Eng- 
land, 207,  Distresses  of  the  agricultural  dosses  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  cliange 
in  tl>e  currency  in  1819,  208.  The  oppres&ive  nature  of  the  tat  upon  coals  aggra- 
vated, but  did  not  create,  the  existing  poverty  in  tlie  country,  208.  It  is  equally  untnia 
that  free  trade  has  occasioned  it,  'J09,  Depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest* 
can  never  be  relieved  without  a  decided  modi6cation  of  the  present  com  laws,  209. 
The  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  has  occasianed  the  distress  that  now  so  generally  prevails  ; 
the  circumstances  eiplained  In  what  that  abuse  consists,  210.  Injurious  operation  of 
the  allowance  system,  SII.  Remarks  of  Mr.  Senior  on,  21  K  Its  pernicious  in. 
fluence  proved  by  ejttracts  from  the  select  committee  of  the  Hou&e  of  Commons  on 
hibourers*  wag«s,  printed  in  1824,  21 2,  21 3.  Proposed  method  of  aboUfihing  it,  and 
of  disposing  of  the  unemployed  labourers  by  emigration}  SI  4.  318,  Necessitj  for 
making  a  change  in  the  bw  of  settlement,  in  the  present  practice  of  assessing  houses 
to  the  poor^s  rate,  and  of  building  cottages  for  pauper^  219,  Degrading  influence 
of  the  game  laws,  220.  Remarks  on  Lord  Althorp's  bill  for  legahiing  the  sale  of 
game,  231,  The  neccsaiJty  that  exists  for  parliament  organising  a  really  useful 
system  of  national  education,  222.  *Die  working  classes  sliould  be  taught  the  ele^ 
tnentary  principles  of  political  economy,  223. 

Peelt  Sir  Robert  i  his  iticoosisiencies  inexplicable,  iii.  459.  The  grounds  upon  which  his 
merits  rest  in  consenting  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  62B.  Kottce  of  his 
bill  respecting  forgery,  iv.  Si  3,  His  meritorious  conduct  on  the  decision  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  to  abolish  tlic  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  319, 

PeopUt  the  education  of,  should  be  proridcd  for  by  the  State,  it,  566.  573,  (Sc«  Edu* 
catioju) 

People,  the  tight m  and  duties  of,  observations  on,  liU  507.  Structure  of  society  among 
the  free  states  of  antiquity,  507.  Tliey  differ  in  two  great  features,  507.  The  system 
of  representation  a  great  improvement  in  the  science  of  government,  507.  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox*s  policy  on  the  East  India  Bill,  508,  Hie  right  of  the  people  to  discus* 
public  measures  inalienabte,  509.  Mr.  Pitt  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  who  invaded 
that  pririlegei  509.  Oppressive  laws  against  popular  meetings  introduced,  510. 
Benefits  which  result  to  the  country  from  an  unrestrained  expression  of  popular 
opinion,  509.  Relation  In  which  representatives  stand  towards  their  constituenu,  51  J. 
liemarks  on  the  real  foundationj^  of  English  liberty,  aa  they  are  laid  in  the  privileges 
of  Pitrliament,  512,  513,  Popular  meetings  should  be  especially  patronised  by  thotc 
who  ore  apprehensive  of  violence,  514,  Defects  in  the  system  of  representation,  515, 
The  necessity  of  reform  in  Parliament  eicmpliHed  in  the  cases  of  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  other  manufacturing  towns,  51 5.  Objections  to  political  meednga 
obviated,  516.  Quotation  from  Mr.  Burke  tn  defence  of  the  people  dtscussing  their 
grievances;  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pilt*t  approval  of  appeals  to  the  people,  519*  Ob- 
servations on  tlie  advantages  of  parliamentar)  itebntes,  520. 

Percei^iant  philosophy  of;  theories  of  Dm,  Reid  and  Brown,  tii«  106*  Of  DcscartCiv 
913.     Of  Hobbes,  215.     Of  Arnold,  216. 

PerfectiMlUy ;  strictures  on  Madame  de  StaeFs  advocacy  of  that  philosophical  doctrine, 
liL  72.  84. 

PtiU  Wittiams  di£Eculties  in  drawing  an  impartial  estiroato  of  his  character,  u.  38. 
^fore  eicelJent  as  a  debater  than  as  a  statesman,  39.  His  qualities  as  an  orator,  40. 
Contrasted  with  IMr.  Fox,  41.  His  conduct  aa  a  statesman  deficient  in  commanding 
views  of  policy,  42.  The  character  and  tendency  of  his  financial  measures,  42,  AU 
ways  overlooked  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  revenue  from  economy,  43.  Hii 
measures  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  44.     Erron  of 
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tilt  tiongn  policy,  45.     locoiitiiteiicy  <pr  Urn  ncgoOationt  with  Frvace,  4JL  J 

l^fiit  *  * '"  'T"  ..-•^1"/,fy  timet  not  di?n»~i     j'^        ^ ' --^  cbuau  to | 

Mrtt  A  reference  to  If  *  sUv^  tfuleniti 

ln^ii  I  .  ioit  in  1801,  on  1.  i:  tl»e  ^ 

could  nnt  Uc  carried^  JiuiKiurmbU-lo  ttiiii*  ^^^      His  privttCtr  (.Imr9»rl4rr  ilttin 

Ptuecmtfi  f  llicir  exclusion  from  P4rli*oiviU  dcfcndi?*!  on   f»i**  p^roonfli  of  i 

Pt(t^*tift  /Vi*/r»«or;  Iwauliful  comminury  mt  B*roir 
Uiv  «utboT*fc  (idmirnblc  ^*  Discourse  on  Uw  l*rogrt 
Scivuci^t/'  iii.  142. 

PluMtch;  estimalc  of  the  hUtorisn^  of  hh  sclioul,  U,  127. 

Poetr*^  i  ittiMgioary    rvquisitcs   for    n    p*wt   tu  pusse**,    i, 
faculty,  but  mllicr  the  haunriony  of  nil  182. 

inHuencff,  2iJ7.     Modem   p<wt*  «.injjui  nt  m 

from  which  tlie  highest  deJi . 
•lid  delights,  £47.      In  w}\  > 

Ui«torj  of»S50.     May  bt  ...    .-.;    , 

giving  it  that  mnk,  269.      ^  >t ;  ncitt>er  ctcHjuerice,  fiction,  i 

tioiii  |>liilo»opbyt  ^i*^  »^or  f  n,  'i74.      Ni:?itJitT  i&  it  vvi-sr  nor  nio 

i»«rrra/ioi^  272.      Diffcfvm-«  Iwtween  imngitmtujn   andjhnxrtf^  HJJ, 
tinctioti  be- 1  ween  poetry  nnd  proM*,  274.     Tliv  ^tnpte  of  i/ie    fonder  h  ^ 
Bemurktt  on  the  object*  wtiich  are  or  are  not  poetical ,  ^7*J,      the  i 
281*      tU  utility  dtimon&trmted,  SSL     Not  to  he  reprebciiijeci  *»  a  dt^u 
put|KMcs  are  proved  to  be  bad^  if84.     It  teacher  by  tt    -      ■       2^5^      Ii  a  I 
tho  miad,  SB6.      ConKidtTed  iu  Uie  character  of  an   m  *2A7.      Tl»  i 

conijdered,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  if  poetry  »«  ^t,  28<». 

vvbich  depend  its  progrev^  and  decline,  29Q.      Critical   anaiy^i*  of  it  i 
ficient,  291,      The  reasioning  powers  improved  at  the  oxp^nse'of  thc>  inu^^ 
Apparetit  exceptions  to  that  rule,  2J)5.     Origin  of  tlic  critical]  s^rboot  of  | 
History  of  every  btt^rature   confirms  the  principles   laid    down,    ^97. 

reference  to  the  literature  of  liome,    Greece,   France,    Italyr,  an<t   Spuo^ 

erttical  and   poetical  faculiiea  not  only  distinct,  but   nlmt^^t  inf*wnip«tible«  SltJ 
species  of  poetr>-  so  delij^htful  us  the  old  Kngli&h  dr^mn,  299,      It»  chi 
Extinguished  under  the  Protectorate,  301.    Corrupted  under  Charles  il»e  ^ 
Remarks  on  the  general  history  of  poclry,  303.     Sketch  of  the  poets  durrng  _ 
of  Kli»ibeth  and  James,  339.      EngiiiJi  and  Freuch  poetry  compmrvidf  3S5. 
state  of  piietry  in  England,  365.     Modern  poetry  essentinlly  tfnit&civt*    5«^. 
of  invention,  3€B.     Sketch  of  Spanisti  poetry  antecedently  to   the  age  4ff  i 
Fifth,  369.      Of  its  lyric  poetry  during  the  age  of  Criarles    the    KifUt*  3«K 
poetry,  character  of,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuritrs^ 
German  and  Northern  poetry,  sketch  of,  396.     Specimens  of  Uus«t»ri   P<i 
Bowring,  421.     Of  Batavian^  422.     Of  Spamsli,  423.      Of  Servian,  4ti 
Magyars,  425.     Of  Hungarian,  426.     Tlic  Lake  school  of  poetry,  it*  j 
mctcrislics  and  defects,  434.      Crabbe's  poetry,  strictures  on  ific  subjects  < 
what  tin?  principal  delight  of  poetry  may  l>e  said  to  consist,  442.      CompAria 
of  Fnuice  with  that  of  England,  5J 7,  518.      The  qucNtion  discussed,  ^hiftK 
for  poetry  be  natur.il  or  acquired,  520.      The  poetry  of  the  present  day  comp__ 
that  of  ttie  last  century,  554.      In  u^bat  correctness  in  poeiay  may  l>e  aatd  to  i 
SSSo     Eiposure  of  the  irrational  Jaws  which  critics  have  framed  for  the  l 
of  poets,  556 — 559.     Tlie  character  of  EugUsh  poetry  during  tlie   thirty  ycaoJ 
ceding  the   publication  of  Johnson's  /^iWr  «y  Ote   Potis,  in    ITiiO;    Cow|>cr  t 
runner  of  tl>e  great  restoration  af  bur  literature,  5<53.      True  character  oTpovtie 
ii,  416.      Character  of  GemiEui  poetry |  41  jj.      Trovveurs  and  Trffutndotn 
of  their  poetry,  477, 

Poetital dictyntt  remarks  on,  i.  21 3»      In  what  some  of  its  principal  beauties  cofij 

Popuiarity^  Ittrmry  /  enquiry  how  far  It  is  an  indication  of  merit,  i.  21 1, 

Piplandt  partitionib  of,  narrated,  ii.  S43.     Occupied  a  high  place  among   the  no* 
Europe,  2*14.      Her  natural  resources  and  [Militical  condition  at  the  time   uf  lja»| 
partition,  244.      No  state  can   be   considered   sitfe   after   tJie  diimomberrnetit   ol 
country,  245.      How  tlie  succession  to  the  crown  wns  regulated,  24<i.      Treatmi 
Kussjii,  247.      Gallant   stand   of  tJ»c    Foles  »gain»t  the  appoinlin- -  •     - 
though  profiosed  hy  tlie  Ernpreas  Catherine  the  Second,  2 IH.      Vlu 
elect  liim  by  Russian  force^  250,      A  treaty  fonned  with  Uussia,giJ  _^    ,,, 

inndvnt  con H^tituti on  to  Poland,  251.      Account  of  the  intrigut^  which  t«i  * 
tt't  firat  dismembcrnicnt  of,  253,     Conduct  of  Frederick  of  Pruaaia  and 
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S<^cond  in  these  transnctiotiSf  235.  Conif^nt  of  the  court  of  Vienrui  vrnnted  lo  ctw 
pUn,  *i57.  The  iir!»t  ccrtuii)  evidence  of  its  being  fiivouralile  to  tlie  ptftn,  959.  Hy~ 
pocmy  «f  Catherine,  2*5 J.  I'^c  tr^aiie^  of  dismeinbermeiit  etecuted  At  Petenburgh, 
26^,  Gsllant  but  inefTcctunl  opposition  ofllie  Poles  S6d.  The  quaniitj  of  guilt  of 
the  three  parties  to  tt»e  partition  ;  Catherine  the  prindpal  criminali  264.  Tbe  defects 
of  the  Polish  government,  and  the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  favoured  the  de> 
■Jgni  of  the  s|X)liators^,  ^26S.  Unjust  aggretaion  not  to  be  Juilified  on  the  ground  of 
irices  in  internal  government,  366,  267.  State  of  Poland  afWr  the  ftr»t  partition^ 
26tf*  A  Diet  assembled  at  Wartaw  in  1788;  its  noble  measures,  'i69.  Still  more 
decisive  plana  of  change  proposed  by  the  double  Diet  in  1790,  270«  Sketch  of  the 
constitution  agreed  to  by  that  liody,  271.  Tim  glorious  revolution  defeated  by  ftireign 
influence  ;  nature  of  the  connection  which  then  «ubiisled  between  Poland  and  fbreign 
states  explained,  27'i — ^Ifi.  Heroic  re«jiitance  of  the  Pole*  at  this  criti$ ;  treatment 
of  Ko«cIu«ko ;  horrible  crtieltiea  of  Suwarrow  at  Pruga ;  final  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try»  *277 — '280.  Evils  of  the  second  and  tliird  partition  compared,  28 L  Policy  of 
Napoleon  towards  Poland  in  1813,  283.  Nol^le  conduct  of  Kosciusko  in  I807;  bla 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexnnder  in  1814,  and  the  reply  of  that  monarch,  282,  283. 
C^ongress  of  Vienna ;  the  principle*  of  iu  policy  with  respect  to  Poland  and  other 
countries  reviewed,  284^2d2«  An  appeal  to  tlie  allies  and  the  English  nation  in 
behalf  of,  iii.  276.  Indifference  of  that  country  to  Poli*h  freedom,  377.  Probable 
causes  of  her  iltameful  afiathy,  278.  Remnrks  on  tlie  prohahle  result  of  a  peace  be^ 
tween  France  and  tlie  atliea,  279.  Objections  to  iin  inierferenci?  in  behalf  of  Poland 
aniiwcred,  280 — 286.  Many  urgent  reasons  w  hy  *lje  situuld  be  treaUfd  in  accordance 
with  the  prineiplea  of  nntional  Jut^ce  and  honour,  L?8r>.  Her  coiKlition  and  govern, 
ment  after  the  pariition  in  1773;  details  of  the  cruirkjes  practiced  towards  her,  290 — 
29:?.  Particularly  by  the  Russiiint,  293.  Statement  of  the  consequences  which  the 
partitions  have  produced,  297.  The  commercial  and  political  ad rq^ptages  which  would 
result  to  tlie  allies  from  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland,  298 — 303. 

PoliUrai  Econiymtft  on  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tlie  study  of,  iv.  1.  10.  Pri- 
mary object  of  the  science,  1.  iu  advantages  in  teaclilng  mankind  how  lo  make 
labour  more  productive,  2.  The  motives  which  may  have  actU4iied  the  celebrated 
Watt  in  his  improvements  upon  the  steam  engine,  3.  EtffCti  which  will  ensue 
when  the  productive (lowen  of  induftry  have  become  so  much  improved  as  to  afford 
some  accumulation  of  it»  products  beyond  wtiat  are  required  for  daily  subiistence,  S. 
Tlie  chief  obstruction  in  every  country  to  the  higher  atlattiment^  and  enjoyments  of 
our  nature  to  be  found  in  the  dtficiency  of  prvparatory  Iniiuing,  4.  Political 
economy  much  more  of  a  lu^ience  than  logic  or  mctaphy^icft  ;  its  ultimate  principlca 
few  and  simple,  5.  The  important  and  arduous  nature  of  the  study  of^  6.  Circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  during  the  la&t  ^(ky  years,  that  have  given  an'engroMing 
int«ffest  to  tlie  science,  7.  The  incn;«8ed  information  of  the  lower  orders  anotlu^r 
roMon  for  a  sedulous  cultivation  of,  6.  Necessity  of  initnictiag  botli  the  nch  and  the 
poor  in  the  true  principles  of  the  relation  by  whifh  tlwy  are  connected,  9.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Sidter's  school  of  Political  Economy  examined,  160.  169r 

PolyhiuM  t  iu  what  his  merit  consists  as  an  historian,  ii.  127. 

Pompomtlitu  ;  notice  of  bla  rare  and  curious  work  entitled  **  Ir%caniaiutn» ;  or  the  lf^n> 
derftil  Effectt  ofmerrly  Nuturat  CriMj^*,*'  iii.  122. 

Poor  Lawn,  causes  and  cure  of  pauperism,  iv.  169.  189.  View  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween i\Ir.  MallbuB  and  his  opponents  on  the  subject  of  charily,  169.  172«  No  power 
of  inquijution  can  protect  a  public  charity  from  unfair  demands,  1G9.  I7il.  Tlie 
cxU^nsion  of  the  ]>oor*f  fund  invariably  followed  up  by  a  more  than  proportional 
increaw:  of  actual  poverty,  173.  Doctrinei  of  Mr.  Malthus  re^fH'cting  the  poor 
vindicated  from  ttte  imputation  of  liarbarity,  1 74.  The  causes  to  which  the  eiemp. 
tion  of  Scotland  from  the  mi^ries  of  paupcriftm  is  mainly  to  be  attributed,  I  75. 
Tlte  system  adopted  in  that  country  in  particular  partsiJics,  175 — 1^2.  Influence  of 
Christianity  in  restmining  pauperism,  18S»IH6.  Plan  of  public  charity  proposed  for 
the  largi'r  townj^  of  Scotland,  18f5.  189.  l^ie  fundamental  principles  of  the  poor 
laws  injurious  in  tJieir  practical  operation,  189.  But  not  m>  great  as  might  liavc 
been  eipeeted.  1 90.  The  circumstances  investigated,  which  have  tended  to  counitr- 
act  the  evil  edVcU  of  a  compulsory  provision  Tot  the  poor,  19L  The  mode  in  which 
relief  haa  l)een  administered,  has  contributed  to  subvert  tl^te  system,  191,  192.  Esta- 
blishment of  workhouses,  193-  The  poor  law  system  made  it  the  interest  of  land- 
lords to  oppose  thetnsrlves  to  an  increase  of  tl>e  labouring  population,  194.  Effect 
of  the  laws  of  settlement,  195.  199.  Objection  to  this  system  as  being  a  violation  ot 
nian*8  natund  liberty  aniweredi  198,  199.     The  introductioo  of  the  atlowanc*  aytiem, 
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901.  Its  evil  dRsets,  902.  Mlmbui  loggMttH  for  chcckiag  tibc  vngrmm  of  y 
pcrum,  804.  Asd  i*w*«"g  the  inflnz  oflriah  pMipcn,  905.  907.  Abnacs  in  ike 
■rfmfni**  "■******  of  the  poor  Uwt,  which  oommenoed  in  1795,  solficienft  to  fcownf  fir 
the  existing  dmremn  of  the  country,  9ia  Injurious  opmtioo  of  the  allowaaet 
sjitem,  obfcrvatioat  on,  bj  Mr.  Senior,  911.  913.  ProyoMd  metlMid  of  ibniidhi^ 
thb  sjrtcm,  and  providing  for  the  nncmplojed  fadMioren^  by  aa  i  miiilia  ijfiUM  «f 
emigFBtioo,  914.  918. 

J'apti  his  poetical  character,  L  9. 

Press.     {Set  LAertu  of  the  Press.) 

Primoeemiun,  entaUs,  &c  ir.  197.  145.  State  of  the  laws  affecting  the  divisioa  of  pro- 
perty in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  197.  In  drilissd  and  reinod  aociefiea,  the  mntx 
rule  of  Ic^succesHoo  has  been  gradually  relaxed,  198.  The  rigte  of  eDtaO  coaa- 
dered;  its  effects  examined,  ISO— 139.  The  Ei^iih  lawo^  acariy  pcrlect,  132. 
The  Scottish  system  ooodemned,  133.  The  limits  within  which  h  should  be  re- 
atfided,  134.  The  law  of  primogeniture  productive  of  the  grenteaft  advantage;,  IS4b 
The  effecU  of  the  law  of  succesHoo  as  esfahliihfd  in  Fiance  considered,  IS4.  In 
what  respect  the  custom  of  primogeniture  b  useful,  19&  Rcoiaifca  oa  the  i^gricid- 
tural  condition  of  France,  137,  138.  Effects  of  the  minute  subdimion  of  land  in 
that  country,  139,  14a  In  Ireland,  141.  Agricnltura  of  Fjyhwf,  149.  Hie 
custom  of  equally  diriding  the  paternal  property  long  acted  upon  m  Ireland,  149. 
The  assertion  contradicted,  that  property  in  land  is  the  most  active  iMfigatnr  to  inoea* 
sent  labour,  144.  The  betieftcial  effects  of  a  large  landed  propriffcor  wttlwat  artificial 
privileges,  144,  145. 

Prmee ;  the  odebrated  tretaise  of  that  name,  by  Macfaiavdli,  not  lo  be  read  wiibout 
horror  and  amasement,  iu  77.  Few  writings  exhibit  uMre  elevation  of  senliment,  78. 
The  reason  of  this  to  be  traced  to  the  state'of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  of  thoae 
times,  79 — 88. 

ProttstatUs,  when  flbcked  by  the  dvil  power,  as  capable  of  peweculion  as  Antichrial  him- 
self, iL  613. 

PraUttamt  charter  schools,  by  whom  established,  and  for  vrhat  purpoae^  n.  663,  664. 
State  of,  665. 

Prussia,  the  state  of,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  ii.  308.  Von.Stein  seised  the  hebn  of  ai&irt*; 
his  conduct,  and  the  object  of  his  government,  309,  3ia  Prusaa,  in  1818,  acqui- 
esces in  the  demand  of  Germany  for  a  liberal  constitution,  and  appears  in  the  Coogrew 
of  Vienna  as  the  advocate  of  popular  institutions,  319.  Intrigues  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  313.  The  liberal  party  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Austria  and  Ruaria, 
314.  The  litenUi  of  IVussia  subjected  to  a  penecution  on  the  pretext  of  revolutionary 
opinions,  315.  The  Universities  subjected  to  the  degrading  inspection  of  the  police^ 
3 1 6.  Her  constitution  entirely  changed,  316.  New  inquisition  organised  in  the  year 
317.     A  representative  chamber  established :  its  hollow  and  delusive  ch 


1823,  317.     A  representative  chamber  established;  its  1 

318.     State  of  Prussia  in  1825,  319. 
Pufendorf,  compared  with  Grotius,  iii.  139. 
Pttffimgt  modem  practice  of,  exposed,  L  535.     Grossness  of,  537.     Its  injuriotis  effects 

on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  public,  538.     Necessity  for  ito  suppteasion,  540. 
Puritans,  sketch  of  their  character,  i.  57.     Their  religious  opinions  defended  firom  tha 

imputation  of  being  hostile  to  monarchy,  ii.  393. 

0. 
Queen  Anne;  state  of  literature  during  her  reign.     (See'Ao^.) 

<2t<«m  JEtfsa^tfM;  her  chanicter;  her  persecuting  poUcyU>fnuds  her  subjects.  (SeeSSaa- 
beth.) 

R. 

Bammohun  Roy,  a  Brahmin,  notice  of  his  work  entitled  an  AhriigmaU  ot  the  Vedamit  ar 
Resolution  rf all  the  Vedas,  Ac,  iii.  107. 

RefomuUion,  the,  benefits  which  have  resulted  from,  iii.  611,  619. 

Reformers,  religiout,  the  toleration  of,  iii.  602.     (See  Toleration.) 

Reform,  jxtrliamentary,  notice  of  Mr.  Wyndham*8  speech  on,  in  the  House  of  Commooa 
in  1809,  iv.  355.  Sketch  of  bis  character,  356.  Origin  and  nature  of  Mr.  Curwen'a 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  and  purchase  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  357. 
Conduct  of  the  ministry  then  in  power  with  regard  to  it,  357.  Remarks  on  the  merita 
of  that  bill,  359.  Grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Wyndham  opposed  it,  359.  Statement 
of  his  reasons  for  maintaining  the  justice  and  propriety  of  traflScking  for  seats  in  the 
House  of  CommoDSy  360i     His  arguments  answered,  361.     Extract  from  his  speech 
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in  defence  of  the  sale  of  public  trusts,  36:2,  363.     The  nominatioa  system  condemQed 
by  the  reviewer,  364.      Reiiuirks  on  the  legkimate  influence  of  property  in  the  repre- 
seottttiYe  Eystcm,  365.     lu  corrupt  and  artificiHi  iiiHuence  should  be  discou raged  and 
repressed,  36 6»      RemarLs  on  ihe  boroughs  tliat  are  permanently  in  pOHsewion  of  cer- 
Utn  great  proprietors,  367.      £vib  of  tJiosc  tluit  are  hifld  by  agents  and  jobbers,  and 
which  Are  regularly  dispoaed  of^  368.     Descriptjon  of  thi»  disgraceful  traffic,  369.     Its 
infamy  *Jiould  not  be  confounded  with  the  salutary  influence  inseparable  from  large 
poaaei«ioti&,  :170.    Tlu-se  ahu^es  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  371.    Mr.  Wyndham'a 
argument,  that  parliamentary  corruption  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
peuple,  replied  to,  37'i.     The  depravation  of  public  principle  the  grand  parent  evil  of 
our  corrupt  representative  system,  373.     The  enormous  incre&w  in  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  the  nest  furmidahle  source  of  mi»chtef,  ST*!.     Every  plan  of  reform  should  bav« 
for  its  first  object  the  diminution  of  that  influence,  374.     Utility  of  excluding  sub- 
ordinal*  placemen  and  penidoners  from  the  House  of  Commons,  ^74.    The  chief  bencBt 
to  tw  svpected  from  extending  the  elective  franchise,  375.     Reply  to  the  argument 
ttiAt  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  it  not  so  great  as  the  vast  augmentation  that 
taken  place  in  the  weight,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  people,  376.     The  causes 
•tated,  which  have  produced  this  increase  of  influence,  377.     The  absurd  suppositioo 
posed,  that  it  can  be  ciiecked  or  weakened  by  perpetuating  a  system  of  parliamentary 
corruption,  379.     Tl>e  evils  and  dangers  of  such  a  system  of  policy,  380.     Summary 
of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  liberal  plan  of  reform,  am.  384*     The  fals^ 
hood  of  the  doctrine  which  represents  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffirage  as  the 
ancient  legal  right  of  ihe  people  of  England,  384.      Enquiry  into  the  mode  of  repro- 
senution  mostlikely  to  secure  the  liberty  an  dhuppincss  of  a  community  circumstanced  like 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  385 — 387.   Chanicier  of  the  English  nobility ,  SB5 — ^387. 
The  important  effects  produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  the  humbler 
ranks  of  society,  388.      Reasons  for  preferring  a  varietjf  of  rights  to  a  uniform  sjrstem 
of  suffrage,  389.      Remarks  on  the  French  elective  system,  31K).      Universal  suffragie 
mon  mischievous  than  any  other  unifortn  right,  391.      Extract  from  Home  Tooke*a 
letter  to  Lord  Ashburton.  3&1.     The  question  considered,  whether  all  interests  wiU  be 
best  protected  when  the  representatives  are  chosen  by  all  men,  or  when  they  are  etecled 
by  conmiertiblc  jwrtioru  on/y  of  all  classes  of  men,  392.  396.      Plan  of  3lr.  Took* 
examined,  397.     Mr.  Bentliam's  exception  to  the  universality  of  suffrage,  397.     Vote 
by  ballot,  olijecttons  to ;  would  not  produce  secrecy,  39 9>     If  aecrecy  of  suffrage  could 
be  preserved,  it  would,  in  practice,  contract  instead  of  extending  the  elective  franchiset 
400.     If  secret  suffrage  were  to  be  permanently  practised*  it  would  deprive  eiection  of 
its  most  beneficial  cd'ects,  ^Ol — 403.     Mr.  Bentham*s  arguments  against  having  elee* 
tions  too  frequently,  403.      Remarks  on  the  operaiiun  of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by 
ballot  in   America,   404^ — 406.      Difliculty   in  making    tlie    different    clavses   of  re- 
formers act  as  one  body,  407,     The  conditions  of  a  pacific  plan  of  reform  which  would 
unite  the  majority  of  the  people  in  its  suppioTt,  408.      '^The  first  article  of,  would  be  an 
addition  of  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  proved  to  be  conform- 
ably to  the  Constitution,  409.  413.      Principles  of  government;  maxims  often  dt&re- 
garded,  414.      The  nature  of  virtual  representation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  original 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  415.      Doubtful  whether  the  treaty 
of  Union  took  away,  in  law,  the  prerogative  of  granting  the  elective  franchise,  416, 
The  struggles  of  the  Commons  for  a  proportional  thare  of  political  power  chiefly 
cauied  tlie  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  416.      Tlie  tnjety  of  the 
^•feform  proposed  cannot  be  denied,  417.      Will  be  rejected  by  many  as  unnecestary, 
by  others  as  inadequate,  4 1 8.      Remarks  on  asaertions  respecting  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  418.     'Die  elective  franchise  chiefly  valuable 
AS  a  security  for  good  government,  419.     The  main  ground  of  polilieal  expediency  for 
m  subatantial  change  in  the  system  of  representation  is,  that  it  furnishes  the  otdy  means 
of  counteracting  the  growing  influence  of  the  Crown  in  tJie  House  of  Commons,  420. 
Ko  ipcciea  of  reform  complete  without  the  disfranchisement  of  delinquent  boroughs, 
421.      Proved  to  be  founded  on  constitutional  principles,  as  well  as  warranted  by  mo^ 
dem  practice,  4^2.      X'lans  for  effecting  it,  423.      Objections  against  the^e  being  too 
extensive,  424.      The  transfer  of  forfeited  franchise  to  populous  communities  aflbrda 
the  moiht  convenient  means  of  widening  tlie  basi&  of  representation,  425.      Remarks  on 
the  representation  of  Scotland,  425,      Account  of,  in  tJie  counties,  4'i6.      Necessity  of 
reducing  the  cxp«tise  of  elections,  427.      Evils  of  non-resident  freemen  being  allowed 
to  vote,  427.      Repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  Ireland  a  measure  of  reform  in  itself,  4S8. 
Remarks  on  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  should  not  be  shortened  until  a  complete  re- 
fonn  In  the  present  system  takes  plicci  4S8»    DoclArvtiooa  at  the  Revolution  respecting 
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their  Bbortiie«»  429.    The  principle  of  the  Triennial  Act  expUIned;  wheti  passed,  450. 
Remarks  oo  the  important  prerogatire  Tested  in  the  Crown  of  dissolTing  the  parOament, 
431.     The  exercise  of  this  high  privilege  under  Pitt's  admini^^tration,  432.      An  answer 
to  a  question  of  the  anti-refarmers, — When  was  the  House  of  Commmss  in  the  state  to 
which  the  reformers  wish  to  restore  it?  433.      State  of  pariiamentarj  representatian 
in    Scotland,  with  a  plan  of  reform  proposed,  434.  449.     (See   B^preatniaiiom  m 
ScoUamd,) 
JUidt  Thomas  s  Dugald  Stewart's  elucidation  of  Reid*s  s^rstem  of  philosopfaj  examined, 
iiL  1 9.     The  importance  of  metaphysical  enquiries  investigated,  20.    Nature  of  Baooo*^ 
inductive  system  of  philosophy,  20.     In  wtnt  respect  the  labours  of  the  metapfaysidaa 
should  be  estimated,  22.      Beautiful  quotation  from  Mr.  Stewart  on  this  sobiect,  23. 
Prinripal  objections  to  Reid*s  philosophical  opinions;  those  of  the  materialist,  23. 
Tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  24.     Reid's  great  achievement,  the 
subversion  of  the  ideal  system,  25.     His  explanation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  hb  spe> 
culations  on  liberty  and  necessity,  28.     Tendency  of  his  system  and  that  of  Kant  com- 
pared,  90.    His  Enquiry  more  distinguished  both  by  originality  and  error  than  his  later 
writings,  91.     Hb  system  misconceived  by  Dr.  lliomas  Brown,  196.      His  analysb 
of  consciousness  false,  1 98.     Definition  of  memory  and  concepti<iOy  198.     His  sptea- 
latioos  on  the  ideal  theory  mistaken  by  Dr.  Brown,  204. 
Sepretentatumj  parihmentary,  in  ScoUandf  no  popular  election  in  that  country,  iv.  425. 
Account  of,  in  the  counties,  426.    The  people  no  share  whatever  in  the  representation, 
434.     Qualifications  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  counties,  435.     Total  amount  of 
TOters  throughout  Scotland,  436.     Account  of  the  system  in  towns,  437.     The  pre- 
sent system  as  it  affects  the  electors,  438.     In  England  and  Ireland,  pariiament  is  the 
great  theatre  for  ability  and  public  spirit,  440.     Tbe  power  of  being  a  representative  in 
Scotland  confined  to  a  very  narrow  class,  441.     General  character  of  the  members  for 
Scotland,  441.     The  political  character  of  the  people,  442.     Objections  to  a  reform  in 
the  Scotch  system  answered ;  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  artidet  of  UmoHt  and 
that  the  present  plan  tcorkt  wtU^  443.     That  a  change  would  lead  to  tumult  at  elec- 
tions, and  invade  the  vesied  rights  of  existing  electors,  444.     That  ihtpeoitle  are  tatiS' 
fitd,  445.     Plan  proposed  for  remedying  existing  defects  and  abuses;  in  coicnhes  every 
existing  right  should  remain  untoudied,  445.     The  qualification  in  tovens  should  have 
the  effect  of  admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower,  446.     Tlie  safety  and  advantage  of  these  reforms  undoubted,  447.      The  people 
must  do  their  duty,  and  demand  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  448. 
Bestoration;  state  of  literature  previous  to  it,  i.  351.     Changes  in  English  literature 

introduced  at  that  period,  352. 
Revoltttion,  Danish  ;  history  of  that  event,  ii.  S2a  334. 
JUvolution  of  1688,  blessings  derived  from,  by  England,  i.  50. 
Ricardo,  David;  his  work  on  the  Currency,  notice  of,  iv.  44.  64. 
Richardson;  his  character  as  a  fictitious  writer,  ii.  153.  155. 

Bichter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrick;  except  by  name,  little  known  out  of  Germany,  iL  18& 
Brief  sketch  of  his  lif^  189.  Enumeration  and  critical  notice  of  his  prindpal  works, 
190,  191.  Singularities  of  his  style,  192.  His  writings  vindicated  fVom  the  charge 
of  rhapsody  and  affectation,  1 93.  Partly  regarded  as  an  intellectual  Colossus,  1 93. 
His  exquisite  humour  and  irony,  194.  Compared  in  this  point  with  other  German 
authors,  195.  Not  entirely  free  from  affectation,  196.  Character  of  his  novels,  197. 
His  philosophy ;  its  principal  merit,  197.  Fine  extract  from  one  of  hb  works,  198. 
Bights,  political  and  vested  ;  a  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property  and  for  ancient  in- 
stitutions, one  uf  the  last  charges  that  can  be  brought  against  the  English  nation,  iv. 
322.  Necessity  for  opposing  a  system  too  long  in  practice  of  propagating  false 
alarms  and  fallacies  on  tbe  subject  of  rights,  324.  Exposition  of  natural  righu  and 
duties,  325.  The  political,  criminal,  and  civil  code  of  a  nation  should  be  altered 
according  to  drcumsUnces,  326.  Necessity  for  preserving  inviolably  the  rights  of 
property,  329.  Private  rights ;  the  principles  out  of  which  they  arise ;  the  circum- 
stances very  rare  which  would  justify  an  interference  with,  333.  Blackstone*s  de- 
finition of  the  righu  of  property,  334.  The  princi/tle  of,  consUnt  and  universal,  b«t 
the  forms  vary,  335.  Rights  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Rcrform  Bill  only  political,  338.  If 
society  Is  to  be  progressive,  appropriate  changes  in  every  department  of  administration 
must  be  made,  339.  Burke's  objections  to  reform  examined,  342.  Changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  344.  Variations  in  the  number 
of  spiritual  Lords  up  to  the  Reformation,  345.  Instances  of  vested  rights  being  taken 
•way,  346.  Frequent  changes  in  the  representation,  347.  No  necessary  connection 
Ixtweeo  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchiae  and  the  proper  duties  of  a  corporate 
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IkkIv,  851*  Hegret  thai  to  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  fingliuid  Uioultl  hsv* 
mjiac  common  cause  with  tJio^  rotten  boroughs,  S5*i.  Must  tubtnit  to  a  Timely  itrform 
ill  the  Cburchf  352.      Conduct  of  the  bi&hops  in  im^,  353* 

Hoeh^oucaull)  Jm,  characttT  of  his  mftxims,  LL  45  2« 

HoftgTSt  Samudt  his  Pltasure*  of  Memory,  renuirks  on,  i,  499.  On  hb  niKce11«iieou& 
poems,  500.  On  hin  poem  entitled  '*  Fragments  of  the  \oyiige  of  Columbuss"  503. 
The  subject  couHidered,  503.  Eiaiulnation  of  the  epic  machinery  introducedi  604* 
Extraclii  from  the  poem,  with  critical  remarks,  505 — 508. 

R&mantt  made  but  little  progre»  in  the  useful  branches  of  literature,  li.  471.  Iltfttoty* 
471.      Oratory,  47 i^- 

Jiamiflyi  Sir  Samuel ;  notice  of  hii  pamphlet  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  and  bin 
ctlvbratifd  ftpcech  on  tlic  same  subject  m  the  House  of  Comumns,  iv.  1 1,  12,  Sum- 
mary af  die  improvements  which  he  laboured  to  effect  in  the  judicial  tystein  of  England, 
"20,  Eulogy  on  his  chnmctifr,  by  Sir  Jamcii  Mockinto^li^  31.  MnDutcript&  left  by  him, 
which  are  said  to  contain  matter  of  very  high  interest  to  die  ficience  of  juriiprudencet  31 U 

Roi^aiiil*,  the  character  of,  in  die  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  i.  60, 

Bfmsitttv  i  parallel  between  him  and  Lord  Byron,  i.  447. 

RusiiaH  PocUi  specimens  of,  by  Dr.  Bowriug,  i.   421. 

SadliT,  Mr. ;  the  principles  of  the  fechool  of  political  vconmny  to  which  he  belongs  in- 
▼eadgated  ;  the  absurdidei  and  contradictions  of  its  supporters  exposed,  tv.  160.  I{i9. 

Salhtitf  his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  ii,  131. 

SekU^df  his  nmarks  on  Dante's  poetry,  i.  76.  Merits  of  hU  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and 
Utarmture,  339. 

Seitniyk  education  of  the  people,  olijectiooa  urged  against  it  refuted*  ii*  5dl^-60L   (See 

J^lriColKHl.) 

SokiUgr,  correspondencG  oft  ^ith  Goethe,  it.  199.  Contrasted  with  that  writer,  90:1, 
Extract  from  one  of  hh  letters^  204.      Character  of  his  mind,  'i05. 

Scoiinndi  political  and  judicial  system  of,  defective^  ir.  118,  119.  How  it  could  be 
efleetually  amended,  120.  123.  Why  the  introduction  of  grand  jurieH  would  li« 
bencficiil,  123.  Illustrated  by  fiicts^  ]tl4 — Iiir6.  Plan  adopted  in  tltat  couutr}' 
respecting  the  letting  of  land,  533,  539.  The  itiite  of  its  parliamentary  repre^cntotioD, 
(see  Reirr&tentatiufi)* 

Seottt  Mr  ITa/fer,  his  unexampled  popularity  as  an  author,  i.  210.  Limitii  of  the  con- 
nection between  success  and  desert  traced,  2tL  The  leading  c]ua]itie«  depicted,  lh*l 
hare  contKbuted  to  the  celebrity  of  Scott,  215.  Tl»e  general  characteri-stics  of  hin 
poetry,  '217.  His  poem  of  **Marmion,*'  introductory  remarks  on,  464.  At>stract  of  the 
atofy,  465.  Objections  to  its  extreme  length,  4<>9.  To  the  plan  and  conception  of 
the  lable,  469.  To  the  improbability  of  tlie  incidents,  470.  To  the  prominence 
given  to  the  worthless  charactcn  in  the  piece,  47  L  To  the  diBcrcpancy  Ketwern  the 
title  aud  substance  of  the  poem,  and  tlie  culpable  neglect  of  Scottish  feelings  and 
cltaracicr,  472.  Delects  in  the  execution  of  ihe  work  pointed  out,  473,  Political 
creed  of  the  author  unnecesaarily  obtruded  on  the  reader,  477.  TT»e  astonishing 
quantity  of  talent  dl^ijlaycd  in  his  novels,  ii.  159.  His  graphic  and  creative  pow«T  in 
the  intention  aud  dclineatiun  of  chaincter,  IGO*  His  political  oml  rt-ltgioiis  tmdeociea 
as  manifested  in  his  tales,  161.  Hia  great  power  in  delineating  the  aspects  of  ostiire, 
162.  FaiU  in  the  description  of  the  ordinary  business  of  courUihi^,  162.  His  nation^ 
ality,  163.  The  character tsttcs  of  his  novil^,  163 — IG6,  The  imputation  against 
biro  examined,  of  making  scriptural  expressions  ridiculous  in  his  **  Tales  of  My  Land* 

^lord,"  167,   Vindicated  from  die  charge  of  unfairness  in  his  sketches  of  Scotch  partiea, 
167.   His  delineation  of  the  diameter  of  ClaTcrbouse  too  favourable,  166. 
SemkM  Bailads,  sp<»dmenfi  of,  i,  423. 
Skalapmrei  remarks  on  his  poetry,  i.  3.      His  unparalleled  eicellencc  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
fc^  8S*     Tlie  beauties  of,  charactensed,  509.     Extracts  from  his  plays,  iUustrativc  of  his 
l«Cup«riority  to  all  oUier  poets,  510.  513.     Has  never  done  justice  in  hix  works  to  the 
•  dianiictcr  of  the  people,  il.  544. 
^uiiteworih'stDr^f  Sermon  on  the  Scientific  Education  of  the  People,  review  of,  ii.  591. 
601. 
Shdie^f  the  peculiarities  and  beauties  of  his  poetry,  i.  250.     His  peraonal  appearance, 

351,     His  personal  character,  SSH.     His  errort,  359.     His  dentti,  854. 
Shirley^  character  of|  as  a  writer,  i,  30. 
Shgridatt,  injured  the  comedy  of  England,  ii.  91. 
^        Stoffftyf  natural  death  of,  iv.  CI'J.     'Hie  aliolttion  of  the  t»t;ive  inide  Itai  nut  led,  ii-  «i    y»it 
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«ip^cicfU  1o  the  ti^iiig4tian  or  evlirpAtioa  of  sertilcictc',   CI 9.      Rni»  d' 
«lH>lil ionisti  on  tU U  »u bjecl  ,613.     The  val ue  of-  -  -^  rxamiaed,  C t 

nmdcm  would  neittier  gain   nor  \iKe  by  Uie  cr  n  oTUsicfjiCl 

c«U!i««  whkh  Imve  rttarded  a  change  from  sluvi-rx  ^  G^S*      VHlf  At 

nf  dttVCA  lifts  cifCre«Hcd,  6 1 6. 

Smaftttti  mlim&te  of  hi*  mcriu  ni  «  nofdisl,  campnred  witli  Fielding*  ii.  )J|. 

^miMp  jliJam,  his  lienutiful   account  of  the  •*  Aiicivr^t   Ethical    Sy^tcni,"  iil  |( 
**  Wtfalih  on  Nations,"  one  of  Uic  three  works  wbicli  It^is  rno&t  liirvctJv  ii 
geti«nil  opionion  of  Europe  during  the  two  Usi  tt?nturi€^,  156.     lit*  opii 
usury  laws  refute  I  by  Bentham,  35,      QuotaUon  from  his  tf'to/iJi  of  Xati 
atory  of  the  interference  of  governmenu  with  tJie  privatt;  cvoutnvy  of 
in<i  princiiilCf  that  ercry  direct  Uk%  on  the  wagei  of  the  labourer  fAlh 
employer,  nio^t  he  recet\ed  with  great  ino<lific«tioa,  76,       His  oplottm 
primogeniture  oppo*ed»  134. 

SoctHj^,  spirit  of,  in   England  and  France  compartpd,   li.    535.  545* 
fiufiion,  536.      In^ucncG  possessed  by  women  in  England,  537» 
possessetl  in  England  and  France,  53i».     The  dramii  deteriorated  in 
540*     Station  which  Hterary  men  occupy,  higher  in    France  ihati  in 
Man!!h  of  ho«pitaljty  in  Englandi  and  increase  of  clul>s  54-2^  5-13,      S^ctrns 
wv  may  be  indebted  for  broad  nnd  enlightened  opihioD%  544. 

AmlArrw*  hi«  cbaraciter  as  a  dramfltiift,  i.  3,S. 

Samthey  i  itricturet  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  taste,  i,  2S2^      Public  opinloii  h» 
the  prediction!  of  the  critic  concerning  the  popularity  of  his  ijoems^  234.     Tbt 
persons  described,  who  profe**  to  admire  Mr.  Soutliey's  prodiictiooft,  ^iSS, 
in  description,  236.      His  artifice  and  eiFort  in  camposiiion»  *237.      Poetrr 
ing  when  it  has  an  Appearance  of  perfect  cane,  237.    Tliis  pmctict;  violaletl  by 
and  Word*wt>rtIi,  238.   His  jjerverled  taste  ei^empUlied  in  hit  poem  of"  Tl    ' 
■EKAtuination  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Introductory  essay  ti>  hU 
"  Livci  and  WorU  of  our  uneducated  Poeti,"  569.       IWvlew   of  liia  wofl 
<*  Co1)oc|uies  on  Society/'  ii.  606.    Character  of  his  intellect,    S06p.  507.      It  if] 
better  than  luH  prose,  508*    His  Lire^  of  Nekon  and  Wesley,  and  liEft  *' 
Church/'  508.     Charm  of  his  prose  ;   the  bittemcst  of  spirit  in«niff«icd 
op|vinents,  509.      Nothing  soft  or  humane  in  his  poelrj*,  509.      His  polii 
and  iticonsi^tencies,  510.     I'lan  of  the  present  work,  51 1 ,     Spect-^---     *'  > 
Tueliliod  of  looking  at  moral  quentions  exhibited  in   hU  opini. 
£xp0!!iure  of  hh  erroneous  opinions  regarding  the  manufmctuHn 
currency,  51 G.     Tlie  national  debt,  51 7*     His  theory  of   public    «r< 
theory  of  the  basis  of  government  unsoimd,  521.     His  remarks  on   pu! 
5*2-2—525,     His  views  of  toleration,  526.      His  argument  for   « 
claims  «;tated  and  refuted^  52G.     His  desponding  views  of  the  pr^ 
comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  tlic  f^f^' 
centuries,  52H.  531.      ilh  argument  on  national  wealth  an^ 

Bfynhtt  injustice  of  the  attack  upon,  by  the  Ultra  Royalists  n 

The  war  of  tlie  ccKilcsced   powers  in  1793  wns  no  precedent  for    it,   ^oj. 
eaae  of  Naptes  cannot  justify  it,  -105.      Inrtuencc  of  the  success  of  livis  „ 
periment  on  the  independence  of  states,  405.     Greater  danger  ta  <?rcat  Urii 
to  any  other,  406.      Her  tnterference  justified,  407.  409. 

Spaftith  Literature  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Charles  tlie  FifUi,  3C9<     8oiil«^n2  mel 
in   the  decline  of  a  great  literature,   370.     Influence  of  Arabian   litetatui 
gpamsh,  371.      Not  equal,  372.      Sjiain  possesses  a  rich  fund  of  mateTia]a< 
poetry,  374,      Causes  of  Ibis  superiority,   375.     Indicate  a  spirit   of 
gentleness,  377.     Specimens,  378.      Impossible  to  took  back  upon  tliia 
Spaniidi  literature  without  melancholy  recollections,  380.     Sketch  of  tta^lyn? 
during  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fiftli,  381.    The  decline  of  the  old  chivalrou/ 
from  what  causes,  382.   \^^5*     The  character  of  Italian  poetry  at  that 
Oarcilaso  the  first  oi  Spaniiih  poeta,  391  >     Poetical  character  of  Herrvj 
I^uisi   de   Leon*   393.       Estimate  of  Spanish   poetry  a  little  beyond 
Ch.irles  the  Fiflh,  395. 

Si>enMer  and  ChauccTi  comparison  between  them,  a*;  poets,  L  90.      Sketcli 
potlical  character,  91. 

S^^n&ta,  nature  of  his  political  opinions,  iit.  161. 

Stal^ip  Afadamt'  dt,  the  most  eminent  literary  female  of  her  age,  tu  210.      Pursiif^ 
lot>y  and  dangerou«i  career  than  other  writers,  211.      Carried  the  generohsfuir 
true  philosophy  into  the  hiMory  of  literature  and  manner*,  21  L      Princi|*al  o,g 
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hi>r  writings,  2 IS.  nt'iiinrka  on  lier  advocacy  of  Uic  ducLiinc  of  itie  pcrfiTtnibitiiy  of 
the  si^ccics,  in  Iwt  work  on  Ihe  inllucncc  of  liUMHturc  upon  society,  tiL72«  Summii]7  of 
ihe  aiitJbor's  argumentt  in  defence  of  her  opmionsi,  7:i*  Objections  to  the  proposition 
thftt  tbe  human  race  1%,  uml  has  ever  been,  advancing  to  a  »tat<s  of  pi'rri*ctiunf  74* 
Society  may  not  retrograde  in  the  sciencen  or  tho  arU,  but  no  considffrable  improve- 
mcnl  con  be  expected  in  things  toucliing  morality  and  happinptts^  75.  The  caoe  of  war 
'  considered  a*  an  ciarople,  76,  Other  evils  for  nhich  tlie  Lncrea:se  of  intelligence  would 
*  afford  no  rvmtdy,  77,  78.  The  effects  described,  of  iinving  tljo  results  of  the  laborious 
I  discoveries  of  one  genenition  mnde  matters  of  elementary  knowledge  in  another,  79. 
Ttie  effects  of  a  general  diffusicin  of  informaCton  in  repre*>$iing  original  information,  AO. 
Men  learn,  instead  of  reasoning;  instead  of  meditating,  they  only  remember,  81. 
ICIlect  produced  on  the  lower  order*  by  the  increase  of  industry  and  refinement,  82* 
Its  tendency  seems  likely  to  convert  the  [leasants  into  manufacturers,  and  the  manu^ 
focturers  into  paupers,  83.  Madame  de  StaePs  estimate  of  the  metaphysical  systems  of 
Germany,  strictures  on,  84.  Acquainted  with  tlie  doctrine  of  utility,  only  in  Llie 
t^ifcnsive  form  of  universal  selfishness,  85.  Philosophical  disputes  in  Ger»niiny,86,  87. 
This  warfare  of  opinions  not  likely  to  be  settled,  88.  Struggle  between  prudence  and 
enthuiiiasm  whit'h  pervades  human  life,  89-  Observations  on  tlje  contest  between 
scepticism  and  dogmatismt  90. 
SterHtr^  his  excellence  and  defects  as  a  writer,  ii.  156. 

Stewart,  Dugiitdt  would  be  useful  to  the  French,  as  a  philosopher,  if  well  known  to  thffm^ 
ii.  430.  What  it  is  that  raises  him  beyond  all  other  wi-iters  on  mental  philoso^»hy,  450. 
His  exposition  of  Rcid's  system  of  philoM>phy,  review  of,  iii.  19.  'JS.  Tlic  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  metaphysical  invesiigiition,  20.  A  beautiful  quotation  from  his 
works  Jllustrmtive  of  their  value  and  intere&t,  23.  His  admirable  observattons  on  tli* 
theory  of  materialism^  23.  His  opinions  on  Ueid's  philosophical  doctrines,  24,  SJ. 
H*  view  of  his  work  entitled  **  FhiioiHjphicftl  Essays,*'  28»  Hf*.  ObHervatioos  in  tb« 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  mind  is  not  the  object  of  cipcriment,  but  of  observation,  28. 
Keplied  to  by  Mr.  Stewart,  29,  30.  Expliination  of  the  Reviewers,  in  defence  of 
their  opinions,  31 — 36.  Effects  of  the  cultivation  of  modern  physics,  and  of  tlie  phi- 
loMiphy  of  mind,  contrasted,  36.  38.  Noble  passage  from  Stewart's  Essays  in  defence 
of  his  favourite  studies,  39.  Introduction  to  the  Encycloprcdia,  92.  Eord  Bacon's 
plan  of  a  history  of  leaning,  93'  KemArks  on  the  character  and  genius  of  Chat 
philosopher,  &4.  Was  not  what  t»  called  a  mctapliy<%ician,  <J5,  His  mind  formed  and 
eierciised  In  the  aflnirs  of  tlie  world,  96,  Defended  from  the  charge  of  prejudice,  97. 
His  plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  98.  The  outline  he  has  drawn  ably  filled  up  by 
the  present  author,  lOl.  Beautiful  encomiuni  on  his  style,  101.  Some  objections  to 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  tlie  objects  of  mind,  102.  His  plan  of 
clashing  the  sciences  wit!}  respect  to  mind,  and  forming  a  di&tinct  chsM  of  those  which 
relate  to  matter,  103.  Tribute  of  prdii!»c  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  editor  of  the  Knc}- 
clopA>dta,  iO-l.  Specimen  of  the  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  in  Mr.  Stewart^s 
discourse,  105.  Period  at  which  he  commences  his  work  ;  the  middle  ages  spoken  of 
by  him  with  too  much  contempt,  106.  Cliaractcr  of  the  philosophy  of  that  period,  107* 
Of  the  scholoiitic  system,  108.  Aquinas,  the  most  distinguished  schoolman  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  notice  of  his  writings,  108.  Sketch  of  William  Occam,  the  reviver 
of  tlie  Nominalists,  109.  Riclmrd  Suisoet,  the  famous  mathematician  of  tlie  middle 
age,  a  follower  of  Occam,  111.  The  arrival  of  the  Grecian  refugees  in  Italy,  the 
most  memorable  event  in  tbe  early  progress  of  modem  literature.  112.  Sir  Tliomaa 
More,  1 13*  IVIachiavel,  113.  Beautiful  and  discriminating  critique  on  his  writings, 
by  air.  Stewart,  1 1 4,  Defended  by  the  reviewer  from  die  charge  usually  brought 
against  them,  1 17.  Merit  of  his  discourses  on  Livy,  121.  Notice  of  Pomponatius; 
his  curious  treatise  on  Incantations,  or  the  wonderfiU  effects  of  merety  natural  causttt. 
122.  Montaigne,  character  of,  as  a  philosopher,  123.  Progress  of  Bacon*s  fame^ 
124.  Descartes,  characteristics  of  his  |ihiiosophy,  125.  Origin  and  progress  of  tb» 
law  of  nations  as  a  science,  128.  Grotius  tlie  first  man  who  acquired  reputation  by 
this  study,  129.  Puflcndorif  followed  in  the  same  track,  132.  Intlucnee  of  modern 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  133,  Hobbes,  his  philosophical  syt^tem,  134.  Addison, 
panegyric  on  hla  beautiful  **  Essays  on  the  I^easures  of  the  Imagination,''  1 36,  Barrow, 
his  theological  works,  their  chamcter,  137.  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  unparalleled  beauty 
of  his  devotional  writings,  138.  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  second  part,  re- 
view of,  ]  39.  Four  conspicuous  epochs  in  the  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical ,  and 
political  science,  140.  Of  which  the  first  is  the  period  of  unknown  antiquity  when 
tbe  cultivation  of  knowledge  began  to  be  an  eiiclusivc  occupation,  I  •^10.  The  second  the 
uiia(]ci|miion  of  knowledge  in  Greecci  140.    The  tliird,  the  middle  ages,  lil,    'yhc 
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fourth,  the  fecood  cmftncipation  of  science  in  the  1 5th  century,  141.   The  VerulanauD 
reformation  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  fifUi,  ]  42.    Specimens,  by  Professor  Flay- 
fair,  of  a  commentary  on  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  142.     Locke  and  Leibnitz, 
dissimilarity  of  their  genius;  and  difference  in  the  tendency  of  their  respectiTe  phi- 
losophical systems,  145.     The  character  of  his  writings  cannot  be  understood  without 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  145.     Character  of  his  «<  Treatiae  on 
Government,**  147.     His  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,**  148.    Our  nocioos 
of  time  and  space  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  intellectual  being,  149.      Notice  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  age,  150.      A  principle 
in    science    defined,  151.     Mental    philosophy,  in  what  it  consists,   152.      Locke*s 
errors    on    the    science    of  morals,  153.     His   philosophical    writings    contra^dis- 
tinguished  from  those  of  Hobbes,  154.     The  admirable  tendency  of  hb  works,  155. 
His  "  Essay  on  the    Human  Understanding,"   one  of  the  three  works  by    which 
general  opinion  in  Europe  has  been  most  powerfully  influenced  during  the  two  last 
centuries,  156.     Two  letters  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  157.      Character  of 
the  genius  and  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  158.     Two  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  fallen  respecting  SpinoxayJ  6 1 .     Liberty  and  necessity,  the  doctrine  of,  suggestion 
of  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  the  controversy  should  be  carried  on,  162.      The  im- 
putations of  irreligion  condemned,  which  have  been  thrown  on  the  Necessarian  party,  163. 
Mr.  Stewart  guilty  of  making  this  charge,  163.     The  charge  of  immoral  tendency 
examined,  164.      Practical  tendency  of  religious  opinions,  165.     That  of  infidelity  to 
•  produce  Toryism,  166.     Instances,  Montaigne,  Bay le,  and  Hume,    167.      The  po- 

litical opinions  of  the  latter  moulded  by  his  sceptical  temper,  1 68.     Buffier,  notice  of 
his  works,  1 69.   Course  of  civilisation,  1 70.   ReUtion  of  England  to  America,  1 7 1 . 1 73. 
Stockdalet  Lectures  on  eminent    English    Poets,   i.  1.     Remarks  on  the  writings  of 
Spenser,  1.      Shakspeare,  2.       Milton,  4.       Dryden,  7.     Pope,  9.       Young,   12. 
'Fhomson,  13. 
Strutnsety  Comte  de;  account  of  his  elevation  under  Christian  tlie  Seventh,  ii.  325.    Fluctu- 
I  Ating  character  of,  326.     Instances  of  his  impolitic  administration,  327.     The  causes 

\  of  the  conspiracy  to  subvert  his  administration,  328.     His  execution,  329.      Answers 

jf-  made  by  his  counsel  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  330.     Suit  of  divorce  cam> 

''  menced  against  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  on  the  ground  of  a  criminal  connection 

with  Struensee,  331.      The  charge  against  her  considered,  332.     Her  death,  332. 
^  Subietting  of  land  in  Ireland,  evils  of;  plan  for  its  prevention,  iv.  531.  536.      Oljec- 

tions  to  it  examined,  537. 
i  Svisset,  llichard,  a  famous  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  the  middle  age,  iii.  111. 

Smft ;  distinguisliing  characteristics  of  his  writings,  i.  107.  His  fierce  invectives  and  dis> 
gusting  personalities,  108.  The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,*'  its  merits,  109.  The  "  Voyages  of 
Gulliver,*'  bis  greatest  work,  109.  Character  of  his  other  prose  works,  J 10.  His 
poetry  possesses  no  extraordinary  merit.  111.  Extracts  from  his  poems,  112 — 116. 
General  character  of  his  literary  genius,  1 16.  Sketch  of  his  political  character,  ii.  27. 
His  desertion  of  bis  first  principles,  28.  His  personal  vanity,  32.  His  motives  in 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  Harlcy  and  Bolingbroke,  33.  His  unmanly 
despondency  at  the  final  disgrace  of  his  party,  35.  Influenced  in  his  Irish  politics  by 
a  desire  to  in&ult  and  embarrass  the  government,  36.  No  apology  for  his  inconsist- 
encies and  want  of  principle,  37. 

T. 

Taxation^  injurious  effects  of,  iv.  75.  90.  Adam  Smith's  principle  on  this  subject  to  be 
received  with  great  modification,  76.  Effects  of  a  rapid  increase  of  taxation  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  77.  A  slow  and  gradual  increase  of,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  79.  The  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  taxes 
•  since  1793,  80.     The  effect  of  loans  in  diminishing  national  wealth  illustrated,  81. 

The  fortuitous  circumstances  which  prevented  England  from  feeling,  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, tlie  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  she  was  compelled  to  make  during  the  war,  82.  86. 
The  monopoly  et^oyed  by  the  agriculturists  has  contributed  to  increase  the  pauperism 
of  the  country,  86.  Cause  of  tlie  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Holland,  87.  Sum 
taken  from  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain,  88,  89.  Oppressive  nature  of  the 
tax  upon  sea-borne  coals,  208. 

TacUutt  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  historians;  his  numerous  excellencies,  132. 

Taste;  in  what  it  consists,  ii.  402.  The  influence  of  rank  lias  no  special  concern  in  its 
culture,  403.  The  Germans  vindicated  from  a  charge  of  deficiency  in  it,  405. 
I^wuviff.  a  brilliant  example  of  purity  of,  his  literary  character,  406.  Alison's  theory 
d«d,  iii.  39.  72.     (See  AtisQii.) 
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ToHo  and  ArioUot  parallel  between  them,  L  93. 

Tatflar,  Jertmy  i  encomium  on  the  unp«ra}leli?d  be«uty  of  his  devotLonnl  writings,  tif. 
138.  Hi5  aitte  dcfeiice  qX  tlie  Churcli  of  Rofne  against  tbe  charge  of  idolatry  in  ibc 
MOiunent,  635. 

Th«mmi^  chinwrter  of,  as  a  poet,  L  13. 

Tlmei/^idtK  his  reputation  as  an  hutorian,  ii.  19S— 1S6. 

Tith^Mi  uviJs  resulting  from,  in  Ireland  i  plan  proposed  for  their  gradual  abolition,  iv.  463. 
Arguments  to  i>how  the  necessity  of  altering  thccjiisting  pUn  of  supporting  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  520,  525m  The  question  considered,  whether  tithes  are  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  524. 

Tofertitiont  the  history  of,  a  desideratum^  iii.  592*  Intolenuico  natural  lo  man  in  every 
state  of  society,  592*  Rancorous  controversies  on  philosophical  questions^  593*  Thm 
greater  importance  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the  greoUT  will  be  our  iatolerance  of 
coiitrsdiction,  593.  I'ersecution  not  the  result  of  any  particular  system,  but  rather  of 
illilxTiii  prejudices;  examples  of  intoteranre  in  the  Church  of  England, 594.  And  in 
I  hut  of  Scotland,  595.  Causes  of  the  aniniositiet  between  the  Epiacopallans  and  Pres- 
1>ytcriiins,  5^5,  Religious  intolerance  the  result  of  telfisfanaa,  and  wilJ  be  subdued 
by  lh<.'  progress  of  knowledge,  596.  Instances  of  its  pemidous  effeeis,  596.  Statutes 
against  heretics  still  remain  m  terrormt,  though  unexecuted  in  Bogland^  598.  Re-^ 
iriarkable  iastance  q(  the  amicable  intercourse  of  all  the  different  sects,  600.  Beneficial 
iffects  produced  by  tlie  diflusion  of  knowledge,  601.  Unjust  taws  against  tlie  Dis- 
senters, 601.  Toleratiun  of  the  Reformers,  60S.  Reformation  erroneously  described 
AS  a  struggle  for  religious  freedmn  ;  proofs  lliat  the  first  Reformers  abliorred  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  603*  Curious  confcTencc  between  Lethrington  and  Jghn  Knox, 
illusirative  of  this  spirit,  604.  Dr.  M'CrieV  apology  for  lum,  605.  Other  instances 
i>r  hb  persecuting  spirit  as  manifested  in  his  writings,  606*  Toleration  of  the  Re- 
formers, whenever  it  was  evinced,  arose  only  from  tJieir  want  of  power  to  persecute, 
60Sf  609^  Instances  of  the  variance  between  tlie  government  and  the  Protestant 
clergy  on  the  flubject,  610.  Benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  Reformation,  611. 
The  multiplication  of  sects,  and  the  reduction  of  tlie  immense  temijoralitiea  o€  tlie 
clergy,  612.  Protestants,  when  backed  by  the  civil  power,  as  capable  of  pvi^ecution 
as  the  Roman  Antichrist  himself,  613. 

TitQktt  Home;  examination  of  hit  plan  of  parliatnentary  reform,  hr«  397.  Hit  argu- 
nienls  against  universal  suffrage,  391. 

TSrt^gmfjf^  two  sorts  of,  known  in  England  ;  a  contrast  between  tliem* 

Dnmvmtrt  mui  Troubaiiours  ;  character  of  theJr  poetry,  li.  477. 

Trematalioni;  the  difficulties  of  making  a  good  translation  enumeraled  and  illuitralied» 
it  5:^9.     luferiority  of  our  best  translations  to  the  original,  525,  5S6* 

U. 

UmvtTitd  Suffrage^  the  mischievous  effects  of,  iv.  391 .  Home  Tooke's  opinion  of,  398. 
(See  R^orm  in  Portiameni,) 

UtUitarktn  St/ntemuf  Phiiomj^h^ i  its  peculiarities,  iL  185. 

Umfy  Laws .-  reasons  why  the  prejudices  in  which  they  originated  liAve  maintained  their 
ground,  iv.  32.  Mr.  Bentliam's  opinions  of  the  origin  of  the  usury  laws,  SH,  Rea- 
•ofis  alU'|rcd  in  favour  of:  —  first,  the  picveniton  of  prodigally*  33*  Seoond  and  third 
reasons —  tlio  protection  of  indjgent'e  and  itincH*encef  34.  Fourth  reaaon*  Ihaila  free 
access  to  the  money  market  tends  to  encourage  projectors,  35.  Opmicm  of  Adam 
SmitJi  in  favour  of,  refuted,  35.  Quotation  from  Benthatn't  tt«ot  on  the  laws  agalnil 
usury,  illustrative  of  their  evil  effects,  36 — 38.  The  mischief  they  occasion  by  de- 
priving tnany  penons  of  the  loans  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  39.  Other  disadvan- 
tages pointed  out,  40.  'Hie  corrupt  inlkience  which  these  laws  exercise  on  the  momls 
of  the  people,  4S.      Bad  eflVcts  of  lnw  taxe»,  43. 


V. 

Foi^ ;  extracts  from  that  author  on  the  right  of  blockade,  iii.  S50. 

Fan  Stein  !  sketch  of  his  political  character:  the  objects  of  his  government  whilst  at  the 
head  of  Prussian  nffain,  ii.  309,  310. 

V(mkei  hist«rical  account  of  tlie  democraticiil  constitution  of,  fhmi  its  origin  to  its  sub- 
version, ii.  339.  Critique  on  GalltcoU*s  History  of,  33^.  Reasons  assigned,  why  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  uf  hi»tor¥  ih  desirable,  339.  Difficulty  in  ti>t)tAining  iicc(-si» 
to  autlientic  documents,  340|  341.  Sketch  ot  Venetian  hi%tt/ry  for  the  first  ten  cen- 
turies, 34Z  361. 
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n'otth't,  Mr,f  deAsnee  ol  America;  iletign  Atxl  ehAwmtUr  of  thm  mv^wi§m^ 

ffViMrfiM  /  dirttioni  of  intellectual  labour  to  which  soetety  htm  giTCtt  tJM^  i.  t 
rary  charaecer  of  Warburton,  £.      Abstract  of  his  life,  S.      Snictistva  oa  Ini 
worku,  and  an  i?xamiiiation  of  his  principal    argruti)«tst  Ibr  a  fuutfe  ttB^  i 
noUoci  of  Uie  foundation  of  mcnil  obligadans  examined,  5.      Tlieaiiiiv  tow^t. 
Ii«!  traced  the  unpopularity  of  bis  writings,  6.      The  daacmjtt  birxyufftt  tim  i«lM 
hi«  violence  and  intolerance  m  a  coQtroveraialist«  7*      Ttw  effecia  of  JMmr  flia 
charitable  inircctite  on  thouvrhose  opinions  upon  religioci  are  not  pcdWcN 

irnxAin^loa.  hi«  opinion  of  the  American  gorenuncnt,  li,  I07, 

H'thtirTf  his  character  as  a  draroatte  poet,  L  29. 

^'HirtMody  Mr,  Tk0mit$  t  notice  of  him ;  one  of  the  mcMt  ponolbuiMl^  ti 
thtnken  of  tiis  age*  ili,  150b 

H'Htingtmt  Dtdie  0/1  the  great  irictor;  be  achieved    by  Uw  acttlonciit  V  tm 
QueitioQi  itL  ^S%*     Ilti  generous  and  coofidin^  magiMiiiiiiitj,  664.*  Hbe  tM 
incurred,  605. 

Wtu  India  Sttsveryt  right  of  the  British  parliamem  to  le^slate  for  the  ccloafa^rr, 
ArgutncnC  of  the  planters  answered,  in  regard   to  the    iDcompeteQe7  c#  the 
cwintrjf  to  legittlate  in  their  concerns,  553.      Objectic»n  of  iaternal  I 
cablei  554.     L*w  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  ihv  W'ejrt  lodies,  555.      Xot 

diciil  to  take  the  legislative  power  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  colonists,  556* 

clamours  oi  Negro  rebellion^  557.     Noticu  of  the  Uarbadoes  insurxvcttoo  5$L 
duct  of  the  Wes«  Indian  body  in  fostering  Utese  alarms,  559,      The  r««^i 
I>oaiingo  employed  as  a  pretext  for  continuing   tlw  slave  ty^teau  5S9, 
imtmclion  of  the  slaves  only  a  partial  remedy  for  the  syatem  that  piwaib 
Indieti,  S60,  56 K      Reply  to  arguments  urged  by  the  colocm^ta  in  ~  ~ 
system,  569.      Public  opinion  uot  a  sufficient  check  to  the 

V  ovrnersy  565.  West  Indian  manners  give  protectioQ  to  those 
Which  West  Indian  laws  provide,  564.  Examplea  adduced  In  stippott 
tloUf  565-  The  most  intolerant  lealots  of  slavery  have  little  or  no 
in  tbe  questiotii  5B6,  Impotent  threats  of  tile  colonists,  that  thcv  wtU  nid  mM 
the  interference  of  the  mother  country,  567.  The  value  of  tJ»e  colmiiab  ia  a  •»- 
merciol  and  political  view,  considered,  568.  Exposure  of  the  fmUmdm  liiinl^  « 
this  subject,  569,  The  evils  of  the  colonial  system  oggravrntcd  in  the  West  Tmht^f 
the  |>eculiar  character  of  the  state  of  slavery  which  exists  there,  5^9,  Ttimtnahm  k 
tween  the  West  India*  proprietors  who  reside  in  EngUuid,  and  the  inlHlatnti  d^ft 
colonies,  570.  The  precarious  nature  of  the  tenure  by  wblch  the  former  hotd  ^ 
properties,  57 1«  Prompt  and  eflectual  measures  for  rai&ing  the  coiiditioa  dM 
slaves,  the  only  woy  to  preserve  the  colonies,  571.  Tlic  ar^ftittieni  wjtm 
denies  the  right  of  the  Briti&b  parliament  to  abolish  the  slave  ^rsfeiti^  ST9» 
between  the  con stilu Lion  of  the  colonial  assemblies  and  that  of  our  ovra 
574.  Apprehensions  that  such  an  interference  would  excite  tl^  ^l^ 
unfounded,  575»  Koaancipatlon  will  never  bo  accomplished,  if  left  to 
ttie  colonists,  576*  On  the  social  and  industrial  capacities  0/  Nrwniea  m 
(SeeAVgw^O  ^        '  * 

IIVjI  India  Mu!attoes ;  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  iv.  606.       Dr.  Ludii 
speech  on  bringing  Uieir  case  before  parliament,  606.     Sketch  of  tlie  origin 
gress  of  the  unjust  law*  by  which  they  are  oppressed,  607«-6O9*   Xbe  ouesiUtm  jm^ 
gated,  what  interest  the  motlier  country  has  in  perpetuating  theae  pftoii*«M*--  ^ 
The  dtity  of  the  imperial  legi«iliiture  pointed  out,  61 1- 

If^eiat  India  Coionies  ;  their  dtsadvautjige  to  tlie  motlier  country  ;  argutnetits  of  their  ^ 
fenders  answered,  iv,  15S,  160.  Estimate  of  their  value  in  a  commerctaJ  and  nolisi^ 
point  of  view,  56H,  569. 

Wibon,  Profeitor,  a  new  recruit  to  the  company  of  the  Lake  poet«,  but  syncfiar  » 
many  of  them,  i.  S42.  Compared  with  Wordsworth^  243.  In  what  he  dill^i«sAiB 
those  who  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry,  S44.  n»e  general  charactcristica  «f  I* 
genius,  *244, 
tfifmen,  peculiar  nature  of  their  mental  coostitutioii,  \,  *25'i.  Ttietr  incap«4;.||y  for  eb> 
borate  and  laborious  invet&tigations,  255*  Tlie  species  of  intellectual  exenktl  m 
which  tliey  excel  the  other  sex,  256.  Reasons  assigned  for  tlveir  |M>sses$if||r  e  »( 
IHTeeption  of  any  singularity  of  clmr.iclcr,  ii.  159.     Their  imperfwt  etiucation 
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too  restricted,  537.  539.  Objections  to  the  extension  and  improTcment  of  female 
education  answered.     (See  Education.) 

Wordsworth,  his  poetry  compared  with  that  of  Crabbe,  i.  131.  Criticism  on  his  *<  Lyrical 
Ballads,**  132.  Eitracts,  with  remarks,  133.  The  author  known  to  be  a  model  of  tlio 
Lake  school  of  poetry,  218.  The  merited  popularity  of  his  «  Lyrical  Ballads,*'  218. 
Character  of  his  poems,  219.  Remarks  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  diction,  221. 
Eitracts  from  his  poems,  illustrattre  of  his  irregular  style,  222 — 229.  Specimens  of 
his  excellencies  when  he  writes  unfettered  by  his  system,  230.  The  superiority  of 
his  sonnets,  231.  Compliment  to  his  talents,  232.  Compared  with  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  *'  Isle  of  Palms,**  243.  Cause  of  his  popularity  being  limited  to  a 
few  select  admirers,  5G3.  The  minuteness  of  his  descriptions,  though  beautiful,  di- 
minishes their  effect,  566. 

JFyndhamt  J/r.;  notice  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  ]809»  on  Reform 
in  Parliament,  it.  355.  Sketch  of  his  character,  356.  Grounds  upon  which  he  op- 
posed Mr.  Curwen's  bill  to  prohibit  the  trafficking  for  seats  in  parliament,  359. 
Sutement  of  his  opinions,  360.  His  arguments  answered,  361.  Hit  defence  of  the 
sale  of  public  trusts  examined,  362,  363. 

X. 

Xenojihon,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  ii.  126. 


Y. 

Young ;  remarks  on  his  poetry,  i.  1 2. 


THE    END. 
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